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DEDICATION 



This Story is dedicated to those Officers and Men of 


His Majesty’s Fifty-Fourth Regiment of Foot, 
2nd Battalion The Dorsetshire Regiment, 
who 

for one hundred and ninety-three years, 
have engaged the King’s Enemies 
and 

’ maintained the King’s Peace 
throughout the world 
and 

especially to my Comrades in Arms 
who, 

between 1939 and 1946, followed 
the long and arduous road from Flanders to 

TOKYO 



this is the road that the White Men tread 
When thej go to clean a land — 

Iron underfoot and levin overhead 
And the deep on either hand. 

We have trod that road — and a wet and win<^ road — • 
Our chosen star for a guide. 

Oh^ well for the world when the White Men tread 
Their highwaj side bj side.** 


KIPLING 



^*Man cannot telly but Allah knows 
How much the other side was hurt V* 


KiPLim 
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FOREWORD 


BY 

GENERAL SIR MONTAGU STOPFORD 

G.C.B., K.B.E., D.S.O., M,C., JV.i.ffi. 


I FIRST BECAME ACQUAINTED WITH the 2nd Battalion The Dorset- 
shire Regiment, in the 2nd Division, when I arrived in India at the 
end of 1943 to take command of the XXXIII Indian Corps, which 
was then forming. At that time I had the good fortune to fall into 
the hands of George (“Sam” to all of us at Corps Headquarters) 
Wood, who was already installed as B.G.S. and who appears at 
frequent intervals in this story as an ex-Commanding Officer of the 
Battalion. Sam guided me through the many momentous events 
which lay ahead during the ensuing months and, amongst other 
things, he made it abundantly clear that the Fifty-Fourth would 
take on any task which came its way. That he was right is borne out 
in Lieutenant-Colonel White’s story, which gives a vivid descrip- 
tion of the Battalion’s Odyssey from England, through the opera- 
tions whicl? culminated in the evacuation from Dunkirk, out to 
India, through the Burma campaign of 1944-45, on to Tokyo and 
so home via Malaya. 

One aspect of military tradition which the story brings out is the 
tremendous esprit de corps which permeated the Battalion : that 
spirit which throughout the history of the British Army has enabled 
its Infantry to overcome almost insuperable difficulties when out- 
numbered, short of rations, and facing hitherto unknown geographi- 
cal and climatic conditions. 

The Fifty-Fourth had its full share 'of experience of alFthese 
adversities as is described most graphically and accurately in this 
book. 
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In Burma, British, Indian and African troops were tiglitmg for 
the first time an enemy whose physical courage in battle has prob- 
ably never been surpassed. It is literally true that until the end of the 
campaign, when they were in the last stages of debility owing to 
disease and starvation, the Japanese would fight until every man 
was killed. Those who found themselves in situations in which cap- 
ture was inevitable would commit suicide with their own grenades; 
they would destroy their wounded and sick rather than that they 
should fall into our hands alive, and cases were even known when 
they would convert themselves into anti-tank mines by sitting dn 
holes in the ground with a shell or aeroplane bomb between their 
knees and detonate the fuse with a tap from a stone when our tanks 
were on top of them. As may be imagined, and is brought out in the 
description of the Battle of Kohima, these characteristics resulted in 
the most bitter fighting. 

In addition to the Japanese, the enemies of disease and climate 
had to be overcome ; a most difficult task where the British soldier 
was concerned, as it was only by the enforcement of the very 
strictest hygiene discipline that he could be induced to take the 
precautions and preventive medicines which science had provided. 

When once he had acquired the habit, he realized its value and 
the rate of sickness from preventable disease dropped astonishingly, 
with a consequent increase in fighting efficiency. 

There are many outside the Services who misunderstand the 
necessity for, and time meaning of, discipline, but without it the 
Japanese would not have been beaten and the Fourteentii Army 
would have rotted from disease. 

Good discipline is born of high morale and no unit in my experi- 
ence in Burma exemplified this better than the 2nd Battalion The 
Dorsetshire Regiment. Their tails were always up, no matter what 
they .were called upon to undertake or what hardships they had to 
endure. 

Lieutenant-Colonel White has written of many things which 
should be of interest to a wide field of readers, both in and outside 
the Army, as, not only has he described the life of the Battalion over 
a period of nearly eight and a half years, but he has explained how 
the technique of defeating the Japanese, the climate and disease in 
Burma was built up. 



He also pays well-deserved tributes to the “other Arms and Ser- 
vices,” to the R.A.F. and the U.S.A.A.F., all of whom at one time 
or another played their part in helping the Battalion to achieve its 
numerous successes. 

I would like to take this opportunity of sending my good wishes 
to many old friends of all ranks in the Battalion, a number of whom 
at one time or another served on my staff in the Burma campaign 
and after. Wherever they may be I know that they will keep alive 
the great spirit of the 2nd Battalion The Dorsetshire Regiment 
which played such a fine part in South-East Asia. Although the 
story ends with the disbandment of the Battalion, a day may come 
when it wiU enter the lists again, and if this happens I doubt not that 
it wiU be “Primus in Somewhere.” 




HEADQUARTERS, NORTHERN COMMAND 
YORK 




PREFACE 


I have made for you a song 
And it may be right or wrong, 

But only yon can tell me if it’s true, 

{R UDYAKD KtPLJNO : 

Prehide to Barrack Room Ballads} 


I SUPPOSE THAT the intention to write the story of our adventures 
has been in ray mind ever since those soaking-wet days on the way 
to Tamil in 1944 when I tried to get the censor to pass an “up to the 
fall of tlie last wicket” account of our campaign in Burma for the 
information of those at home. So full, however, and varied has been 
our existence since those days that it was not for three years that 
I found the opportunity to sit down to this task. 

It was Oscar Wilde, I understand, who once said : “Anyone can 
make history. Only a great man can write it,” so X must ask the 
reader to bear with me, especially when he realizes that this story 
has been written during the Staff College course. One’s “masters,” 
controlled by a strict curriculum, were apt to make grave demands 
on what elsewhere would be considered “spare time,” and as a 
student one lacked the assistance of one’s never-failing and always 
cheerful baftalion orderly-room staff. 

I have recorded the adventures of “a Battalion of a famous West 
Country regiment” primarily for my comrades-in-arms, those 
officers and men of the 2nd Battalion The Dorsetshire Regiment 
who, between September, 1939, and June, 1946, made the great 
march to Tokyo by way of France, Flanders, Assam and Burma. 
We were, I like to think, essentially a happy battalion, fortunate 
enough to serve tliroughout the war in a brigade renowned for its 
mutual good spirit and in a division of which we were immensely 
proud. 

I hope that these chronicles will not only interest past and present 
members of the Regiment but also that host of friends we made in 
the 2nd Division and the XXXIII Corps and subsequently in 
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Brindiv and B.C.O.F., as well as those many hundreds of others, 
civilian and soldier alike, whom we encountered in a variety of 
circumstances during those exciting years. I would like to think that 
those countless officers who supported us, fought with us and pro- 
vided for us will find many a happy memory and stirring recollec- 
tion in this tale, which in its way provides some account of how we 
all, in the 2nd Division, lived and fought, and what, finally, we of 
the 5th Infantry Brigade found in far-off J apan. 

I make no apology for the personal touch which flavours these 
records. The Fifty-Fourth has been my virtual home, even frcfm 
before my first Christmas Day, when the men of my father’s com- 
pany, decorating their dining-room, fashioned laboriously with 
dabs of cottonwool stuck on to a G.S. blanket a seasonal greeting 
to “Captain and Mrs. O. W. White and Master Geoffrey White.” 
During the war I was not only fortunate enough to serve five whole 
years with the Battalion but privileged to command for nigh on 
three. I am therefore in the happy position of having been an actor 
in a leading role and now a would-be chronicler of some of the most 
adventurous days the Battalion has ever seen. 

I have two chief collaborators to whom I am most deeply In- 
debted. Captain Norman (“Tiger”) Havers, M.B.E., who was Intel- 
ligence Officer throughout the conflict, has undertaken once again 
his old task of producing tlie necessary map cover. To Major H. C. 
(“Jock”) Murrills, a former Mortar Officer, we owe the magnificent 
coloured Frontispiece and the design for the jacket. Both these were 
painted from his notes made actually on the spot. The notes for the 
Frontispiece were made even whilst Jock, as second-in-command 
of “A” Company, was hanging on like grim death to^the isolated 
position below the Bungalow, and he found time on the rush 
through to the Mu to make the notes of the ruined pagoda, on the 
cover, during our short halt on Christmas Day, 1944. 

Without the co-operation of Colonel E. L. Stephenson, D.S.O., 
M.C., Colonel R. E. C. Goff, O.B.E., M.C,, Lieutenant-Colonel 
B. G. Symes, D.S.O., O.B.E., and Major H. V. Thomas the account 
of the 1940 campaign in France and Flanders would have been but 
a very meagre narrative. Major-General G. N. Wood, C.B., C.B.E., 
D.S.O., M.C., Brigadier M. M. A. R. West, D.S.O,, and Brigadier 
R. McNaught, D.S.O., gave up much of their valuable time to 
read my original manuscripts, and I am most grateful to them for 
their advice and encouragement. I would like to thank all these 
officers. 



My thanks are also due to Lieutenant-Colonel H. N. Cole* 
T.D., and the staff of Gale & Polden Ltd. for their unfailing 
assistance in producing the book under these most difficult present- 
day conditions, and not forgetting O.R.Q.M.S. Vaughan and his 
team of clerks in the Battalion Office who not only deciphered my 
handwriting but helped to maintain my original records under cer- 
tainly none-too-easy office conditions in the field. Finally, I would 
like to thank Miss P. Craig McGlinchy, well known to generations 
of Staff College students, who undertook to type the manuscript. 

■^Acknowledgment is made to the Imperial War Museum for per- 
mission to reproduce the bulk of the photographs used in this book, 
in selecting them I received great assistance and co-operation from 
the Manager of the Photographic Department and his staff, for 
which I am most grateful. 

I cannot close this Preface without expressing my appreciation to 
General Sir Montagu Stopford, G.C.B., K.B.E., D.S.O., M.C., 
^ §.01;. Gen., for his continued support and interest in the produc- 
tion of this book. Seldom has a distinguished commander been 
better known or held in more affection by the infantryman than was 
General Sir “Monty” as Commander of the XXXIII Corps. Then 
men came to look forward to the arrival, hot on their heels, after 
even the longest advance, of the General’s familiar bush-hatted 
figure approaching at rifleman’s pace, with his presentation pointer 
staff tucked underneath his arm. They knew that when he talked to 
them he was genuinely interested in their activities, and many a 
grouse or worry was soon put to rights after one of these roadside 
conversations. That General Stopford has agreed to write the Fore- 
word to this^tory is not only a signal honour but sets the seal to the 
final and certainly one of the most tliriUing decades in the history 
of the Fifty-Fourth Regiment of Foot. O. G. W. W. 

FARNBOROUGH, HANTS 
January, 1948 




PROLOGUE 


THE CAMPAIGN IN FRANCE AND FLANDERS. 193940, 
AND THE BATTLE OF BRITAIN, 1940-41 

‘^Dipechez man Colonel, le dirigeable s* attend^ ^ 

[Conversational phrase from an English-French 
vocabulary issued 1939 .} 


TO THE EAGER STUDENT of the French language in the B.E,F. in 
1939 the above phrase must have made a delightful variation to the 
usual “pen of my aunt” theme, but how much more appropriate is 
it when read as a sign of the times? In the year of the outbreak of 
the Second World War the British public, in accordance with their 
immemorial peace-time custom, had allowed their land forces, both 
in man power and equipment, to fall seriously below the safety 
margin. Now, at the first sound of the bugle, they calmly expected 
their Army to set out for war without adequate preparation and 
with old”fa§hioned equipment. “Get a move on. Colonel, your 
balloon is waiting ! ” 

Little did the 2nd Battalion The Dorsetshire Regiment, whose 
achievements and experiences will be unfolded in this book, think, 
as they mobilized for this latest conflict, just how long a trek lay 
before them. A journey which would take them on to battlegrounds 
familiar to their forebears, in the “Cockpit of Europe,” into hitherto 
untrodden domains beyond the mighty Brahmaputra River, to end 
on the very threshold of the Mikado’s Palace in Tokyo. 

The hero of these chronicles. His Majesty’s one-time Fifty-Fourth 
Regiment of the Line, was quartered at Aldershot in 1939.5,after 
having spent a busy twenty years between the wars. The Battalion 
had played a prominent part in quelling an ugly revolt in South 
India in the early twenties, and, moving via Egypt and Aldershot, 
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had been one of tlie last of the British battalions to quit the Rhine 
when, in 1929, it suddenly became fashionable to leave the Ger- 
mans to their own devices. The next decade was taken up with the 
periodic peregrinations customary to those who serve their country 
in the land forces, and during this time they had played their part 
in maintaining order in Palestine, assisting to settle a problem 
which remains unsolved to this day. They now found themselves, 
on the eve of mobilization, in the 5th Infantry Brigade, in the 2nd 
Infantry Division, with both of which formations they were to serve 
continually for the next seven and a half years. 

In company with the remainder of the Infantry of the Line, they 
were to need every scrap of experience gained from this good 
schooling between the wars, because on their first arrival at Aider- 
shot in the spring of 1938, they found that they had to train under 
the greatest difficulties of shortage of man power and out-of-date 
equipment. During the higher Gaining of 1938 they had had to 
function without “D” Company, that company which but a couple 
of years earlier had been the pride of the Battalion, and before their 
machine guns had been removed had made a great name for them- 
selves among the machine gunners of the Army at home. It was 
not until the Munich crisis of 1938 that the Dorsets even received 
their Bren guns, anti-tank rifles and proportion of modern vehicles. 

Throughout the summer of 1939 the normal life of England’s 
“No. 1” garrison continued — training, competitions of all kinds, 
and the Aldershot Tattoo. Apart from periodic P.A.D. exercises 
and trial black-outs, one thing more than anythmg else brought 
home the imminence of war. For tlie first time reservists were called 
up for training in the new weapons, which were by^now slowly 
becoming more plentiful, and during August a partial mobilization 
was held. So when, on that Sunday morning of the 3rd of Septem- 
ber, 1939, the Prime Minister finally removed all doubts as to the 
urgency of the situation, things were well in hand and preparations 
for the move of the British Expeditionary Force to France pro- 
ceeded with increased energy. 

In June, 1939, the 1st Battalion of the Regiment had been moved 
from India to Malta and a number of officers and other ranks were 
at home on leave and courses. The Thirty-Ninth’s (1st Battalion) 
loss, was the Fifty-Fourth’s gain, and by the simple procedure of 
ail 1st Battalion officers then in the United Kingdom being directed 
to the 2nd Battalion, Lieutenant-Colonel E. L. Stephenson, M.C., 
soon gathered to himself a very powerful team of officers to take to 
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the wars. It might be well at this juncture for the reader to take a 
look with me into the officers’ mess at Oudenarde Barracks, and 
meet over a Sunday morning glass of gin those leaders of the 
Battalion who were assembling from all over the country. 

There is Colonel “Steve” himself, the only pre-1914 officer still 
serving in the Battalion. A campaigner with a first-class record in 
Mesopotamia in the Kaiser’s War, he had spent a decade between 
the wars in that nm'sery for officers, the Sudan Defence Force. He 
took over command in the spring of 1939 and is now to lead the 
Fifty-Fourth in this their latest campaign. That tall officer over by 
the fireplace is Major Dayrell Stayner, the Second-in-Command, 
who had received his first commission in October, 1914, and has 
twenty-five years’ regimental and staff experience behind him. He 
is talking to the two senior company commanders, Tom Molloy, 
recently returned from a long tour on the West Coast of Africa, 
and Bob Goff, the late Adjutant of the 1st Battalion. Both these are 
old campaigners of the First World War. Sam Symes, who is so 
kindly pressing the bell to give us a drink, is to command “B” 
Company after only recently rejoining the Battalion from a long 
tour abroad. He was talking, as we came up, to Patterson, an old 
Regular officer who had been for some years on the reserve. The 
Adjutant is Howard Cowie, who for two years running has won his 
place in the Army Revolver XXX at Bisiey. Jan Bradford, another 
officer corralled at home from the 1st Battalion, is to command the 
Brigade Anti-Tank Company; he is talking to “The Link,” Captain 
Linklater, the only company commander we have not yet met, who 
is commanding “A” Company. 

A number^of old friends have turned up — officers who during the 
long years of peace decided to engage themselves in the service of 
their country at just such a time as this, and who year after year had 
spent a few weeks or days polishing up their technique by doing 
short attacliments with the home battalion. “Gragger” Green, a 
schoolmaster from Sherborne, Hickling, another schoolmaster, and 
Donald Baynes, all of whom had appeared at Portland, Dover and 
Aldershot from time to time. There were younger officers, such as 
Brewster and Bell-Syer, from the Supplementary Reserve, and 
Cotton from the Regular Army Reserve of Officers. Amidst all this 
gathering of khaki I suddenly descried an old and familiar figure 
with the inevitable cigarette drooping from his lips; it was Griffin, 
an old Supplementary Reserve officer who a year later was to con- 
trive such a successful escape from the hands of the Boche. 
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A stranger to this gathering of the clan was Sam Loxton, the 
doctor posted to the Fifty-Fourth. A gynecologist by trade, he had 
already taken up the needles of the Regimental Medical Officer and 
had started inoculating the Battalion against the many and varied 
ills that they were likely to encounter. But these early passes with a 
blunt needle were nothing to the miscellany of germs with v/hich 
they were all to be impregnated in the five and a half years before 
the familiar figure of the one-time Medical Officer was once more 
encountered in the jungles of Burma. 

Outside, in the men’s lines, the reservists were not too hapl)y. 
A number of them had been doing their course with the Battalion 
when war was declared. These men were allowed a bare forty-eiglit- 
hour pass to return to their homes, square up their domestic prob- 
lems, fix up their families and do the hundred and one chores which 
fall to the lot of the citizen whose services for some considerable 
time would be required by the Army. The authorities must have 
realized at this stage that it was impossible to ship the B.E.F. over- 
seas in under three weeks and should have approved of a longer 
leave for reservists and indeed any officer or soldier who required 
to straighten out his domestic affaks. This was just one of those 
points of staff duties well beyond the power of the battalion com- 
mander to conti'ol, but for which he, as the commander on tlie spot, 
was expected to answer. 

It was another three weeks before tlie Brigade were able to sail— * 
they had long been prepared, and in point of fact were living under 
most uncomfortable conditions and “raring to go.” Owing to 
Oudenarde Barracks being used as a mobilization centre for a large 
number of G.H.Q. “back-room boys,” and in the intei|ists of disper- 
sion against bombing, the infantry had to move out, and during the 
whole of this time two of the Dorset companies were billeted in 
rotation at Blackwater. 

Before the Battalion sailed they received two shocks. The first 
was when “Bolly” was medically down-graded and his job as 
Quartermaster had to be rapidly refilled. Major J. R. H. Boling- 
broke, D.C.M., had been Quartermaster of the 2nd Battalion for 
eighteen years, before which he had been the Regimental Sergeasit- 
Major. He was a tradition in the Regiment, and countless kibai- 
terijs had passed through his wise old hands. ¥/ith the Conimanding 
Officer, he was one of the. two surviving “Norsets” who had fought 
through the operations at Kut al Amara in 1915, when the Norfolks 
and the Dorsets combined to fight the Turk as the “Norsets.” 
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Thiity«five years of regimental soldiering had not Impahed Ms 
sense of liiimoiir or energy. Countless, were the stories of the great 
days at Bangaiore when he was Regimental Sergeant-Major and the 
present Colonel was Adjutant to the fiery Colonel Tommy Rad- 
diffe. In his official capacity he was never an "‘easy” Quartermaster, 
and his famous “No authority, young man, ..no authority; can’t let 
you have it,” had in the past turned away from his stores many a 
supplicant for that “little bit extra.” 

This gi'eat gap in the Battalion order of battle was filled by 
R.g.M. Edwards. One of the more unfortunate results of the 
British Army quartermaster system (from the point of view of the 
rising generation) is that quartermasters once in the saddle take an 
unconscionable time a~dying, and “Chippy” Edwards had been a 
warrant officer since 1916 and Regimental Sergeant-Major for ten 
years before liis chance of promotion came round. The reader 
will hear more of Edwards and his great work as Quartermaster 
throughout these records. It is enough to say that at this time, 
with the regrouping consequent on “Belly’s” departure, there was 
formed that great “Q” team which was to give the Battalion such 
first-class service throughout their wanderings and campaigns. 
R.Q.M.S. Duotot, the one-time Provost Sergeant of the 1st Bat- 
talion, having stepped into Edwards’s shoes as Regimental Ser- 
geant-Major, his place was filled by C.S.M. Arthur Bell. Right from 
the word “Go,” when the new “Q” team assumed the mantle of the 
old, they made it a point of honour that if anyone was to go short 
of equipment that could possibly be provided or lack a hot meal in 
the evening, it was not to be the Fifty-Fourth — a tradition which, in 
his turn, Edwards was to hand on to his successor in the maelstrom 
ofKohima. * 

The second blow to the Battalion was the sudden illness of the 
Commanding Officer. Luckily Steve’s incapacity was compara- 
tively short-lived, and, although Tom MoUoy in point of fact took 
the Battalion overseas (Dayrell Stayner having departed with the 
advance party), Steve rejoined them a short time later and was able 
to lead them through the first winter of the war, and, more impor- 
tant still, fight the Battalion tlirough the campaign of 1940. 

During mobilization all units of the 2nd Infantry Division were 
ordered to put up their new divisional sign on their vehicles. This 
w^as not to be the three stars worn by their predecessors in*the 
Kaiser’s ¥var but a ne^w badge designed by the lately arrived 
Divisional Commander, General Loyd. The General’s last com- 
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maud had been a Guards brigade, whose sign was a key; on coming 
to the 2nd Division he decided to double this emblem and hence 
was developed the badge that the 5th Infantry Brigade were eventu- 
ally to carry to Tokyo.* 

On Saturday, the 23rd of September, the Battalion marched 
down Queen’s Avenue en route to the station, t Compared with the 
variety of kit and equipment they were to gather in the course of the 
war, they were in skeleton order with their one battledress, one pair 
of boots and one blanket and greatcoat. They must, however, have 
been carrying everything, as they appeared to the spectator seemg 
them off to be grossly overburdened. Showing in Aldershot at that 
time was the film of A. E. W. Mason’s “Four Feathers” in glorious 
technicolour. Nothing could have been farther removed from the 

■*=The crossed keys badge of the 2nd Infantry Division was, throughout the war, 
the subject of much conjecture. In view of the century or so of continuous service 
of this Regular division, since the days of “Daddy” Hill in the wars against 
Napoleon, a great story of the antiquity of the badge had sprung up. Much in 
favour as I am to give every possible credence to a tradition connecting the 
present badge through the arms of the Archbishop of York to the old Saxon 
“fyrds” of the pre-Norman days, I must say that 1 reproduce the above story of 
the origins of the sign on the authority of General Sir Charles Loyd himself. 

tThe distribution of officers within the Battalion on “marching out” of Aider- 
shot was as follows : 

Commanding Officer .... Major D. J. P. P. Stayner {vice Lieutenant- 
Colonel E, L. Stephenson, M.C., sick). 
Second-in-Command .... Major T. P. L. Molloy. 

Adjutant . Captain H. E. Cowie. 

Intelligence Officer Acting Captain R. H. Wheatley. 

O.C, H.Q. Company .... Captain D. A. Affleck-Graves. 

Signal Officer Lieutenant H. V. Thomas. 

Carrier Platoon Lieutenant H. A. A. Bray. 

Quartermaster ...... R.S.M. F. J. Edwards. 

Mechanical Transport Officer . . Lieutenant A. V. N. Bridge* 

Medical Officer . . . . . . Captain S. D. Loxton, R.A.M.C. 

O.C. “A” Company Captain R. H. Linklater, 

Second-in-Command, “A” Company Acting Captain P. W. H. Blind. 

Lieutenant D. M. Baynes. 

O.C. “B” Company . . . . . Major B. G. Symes. 

Second-in-Coramand, “B” Company Acting Captain H. J. I-lickling. 

Lieutenant R. W. D. Griffin. 

O.C. X” Company Acting Captain N. Patterson. 

Second-in-Command, “C” Company Lieutenant I. F. R. Ramsay. 

Second-Lieutenant A. G. Watts. 

O.C. “D” Company Major R. E. C. Goff, M.C. 

Second-in-Command, “D” Company Acting Captain W. L, Smith. 

Lieutenant C. V. H. Brewster. 

First Keinforcements .... Captain J. T. Cotton. 

Captain G. G. Green. 

Second-Lieutenant C. H. S, Saunders. 
Second-Lieutenant R. L. Beli-Syer, 
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traditional departure of troops for overseas, so admirably depicted 
in tills film, than the furtive slinking away to war of one of the most 
famous of His Majesty’s infantry divisions as this element of the 
5th Infantry Brigade cast off and slid into the Channel from South- 
ampton. Not a cheer or a wave from the vast concourse of two 
officers (one naval and one military), a corporal of the Military 
Police and a couple of dockyard hands who witnessed the depar- 
ture of the Ulster Monarch (or was it Queenl) with on board the 
Headquarters, 5th Infantry Brigade, 10th Field Regiment, Royal 
Artillery, and the Fifty-Fourth. It was fully realized that security at 
such a time must be the overriding factor, but surely cannot some- 
thing better than this be achieved in these days of total warfare in 
the way of a send-off for the armies of Britain dispatched to fight 
their country’s cause? 

After a slow journey across France, pausing on the way to allow 
the mechanical transport, which had gone by another route, to 
catch up, the Battalion found themselves early in October in the 
little village of Rumegies on the Franco-Belgian frontier. Here they 
were ordered to take up a defensive position behind the inter- 
national boundary, which at this point was merely an eight-foot- 
wide anti-tank ditch, about as many feet deep, with two feet of 
water in the bottom. 

Rumegies itself was a long, straggling village, and the Battalion 
occupied the northern end with three rifle companies out. “C” 
Company (Patterson) were the right forward company, with “A” 
(Linldater) on the left, both covering the anti-tank ditch. “B” Com- 
pany (Symes) supported these two from the hamlet of Bezanois, 
which lay §n a slight rise in the ground, whilst “D” Company 
(Gofff wired itself in on another slight ridge about four hundred 
yards to the west of the village, the troops, however, living in billets 
in the village. 

The 2nd Royal Warwickshire Regiment occupied the southern 
half of the village, whilst the 1st Queen’s Own Cameron High- 
landers, the third infantry battalion in the Brigade, were to the 
north of Mouchin, and the Brigade Headquarters was at Landas, 

“B” Echelon, with the transport, were quartered at Marchiennes, 
a villa ge on the Scarpe River about twelve kilometres to the south- 
west, where they were joined by the first reinforcements an^ the 
Carrier Platoon . 

Once the Battalion had settled down work began in earnest. 
Work at this stage implied digging and erecting a strong defensive 
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position to tliicken up the French pre-war defences on this line. As 
they found them, these defences consisted of a series of pretty solid 
concrete blockhouses at about a kilometre interval, sited to cover 
the anti-tank ditch. There was little enough in these parts to encour- 
age faith in the Maginot Line slogan of “O/i n’y passe”"', much 
rather did the French appear to rely on their other and even more 
fatal cry of those days, “Nous gagnerons parceque nous sommes 
les plus jorts.”'\ These concrete posts were wired in and manned by 
tbe equivalent of a British rifle section and their armament con- 
sisted of a 25-mm. anti-tank gun and a light automatic : a periscope 
completed the equipment. There were no other defences on this 
boundary over which the Germans had once poured, and as far as 
could be seen, there was no reason why the Hun should not make a 
second attempt. The nearest fort was at Maulde, in the French zone 
about six kilometres to the south-east, and this contained only one 
artillery piece of any calibre. 

Each of the forward rifle companies had one of these blockhouse 
section posts in its area and as soon as the engineer stores arrived 
the Battalion set to to erect a fine triple double-apron fence along 
the whole Battalion front linking up with the Royal Warwicks on 
the right and the Camerons to the left. To cover this wire we began 
to build an elaborate system of small concrete posts of our own. 

Digging section posts in the forward company areas was fraught 
with constant difficulties. Water was reached within a very few feet 
of the top and the posts were flooded, and very soon these com- 
panies had perforce to resort to the construction of breastworks. 
If digging had been tough enough, the construction of tliese breast- 
works was a herculean task. The local soil, soaked as it was, seemed 
to weigh far heavier per shovelful than any soil anywhere else, and 
everything had to be man-handled to the positions. “C” Company 
managed to obtain a light railway to assist them in running cement 
and other stores to the forward positions. The track arrived in sec- 
tions and very soon “C” Company were to be heard chanting the 
following words to a well-known topical melody : 

“Heigh-ho, heigh-ho, and off to work we go. 

With a railway track upon our back. 

Heigh-ho, heigh-ho, heigh-ho.” 


*Tliey shall not pass here. 

fWe will win because we are the strongest. 
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Perhaps it was a good thing that the Battalion were never called 
upon to defend these positions against the Hun, because, despite all 
their efforts, these wee concrete posts, in the words of the Signal 
Officer of the time, “stood up ail over the landscape like sore 
thumbs.” 

Higher authority took gi'eat interest in these fortifications, and 
every visiting commander had his own ideas on the siting of slit 
trenches — ideas which were invariably in complete disagreement 
with the views of the unit holding that particular sector and the 
ne'Xt higher commander. 

Added complications arose with the arrival of tlie first frosts, 
when every sort of artifice was resorted to to keep the concrete at 
the requked temperature during the time it was setting. 

It was probably a very good thing that the Battalion were kept 
so busily employed during these long, dreary months, because there 
was little else to do. There was a shortage of everything in the 
forward divisions — clothing, equipment and amenities. When the 
day’s digging was finished at about 4.30 in the evening the troops, 
soaked through, marched back to their billets and sat down to the 
evening meal. The billets were crude in the extreme, consisting in 
the main in barns and lofts. For example, a platoon of “B” Com- 
pany lived in a ioft, the only approach to which was by way of a 
very insecure outside ladder. Facilities for drying clothes were 
practically non-existent, but the health of the Battalion remained 
remarkably good. The village itself, apart from a couple of cafes, 
could provide no source of entertainment for the men, and the 
nearest towns v/ere Orchies, where the 2nd Division Headquarters 
was situated, and St. Amand, in the French zone, both about eight 
kilometres away. The best “hunting grounds” for those fortunate 
enough to secure a pass were Douai, about sixteen kilometres away, 
and Lille. For some reason the larger towns were placed out of 
bounds for some time, a restriction felt bitterly by the men, who 
had no other outlet for their energies in the rural areas of the 
“front line.” However, as work progressed so the tempo eased, and 
by mid-November it was found possible to organize trips to the 
towns on Sunday afternoons. 

Units made their own entertainments, and the “Flamers” concert 
party got away to a quick start when Captain Tom Affleck-Graves, 
assisted to a large extent by Private Peatey of the Intelligence Sec- 
tion, opened up in H.Q. Company billets at the end of October, 

On the amenity side, the smokes situation improved rapidly, and 
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before long the N.A.A.F.I./E.F.I. opened up a good supply depot 
in Orchies. Bathing presented difficulties, but these were not in- 
superable and very soon the basement of the Rumegies Brewery 
was converted, with the help of the Pioneers and the Sappers and a 
most Heath-Robinson water-heating machine, into a serviceable 
bath-house. 

Undoubtedly the most popular form of evening amusement for 
the men was letter writing — an enthusiasm not shared by the com- 
pany officers who had to divide the censoring between them. 

At tlie end of October a great stir went round the Battalion when 
it was announced that leave, that magic word “leave,” to the United 
Kingdom would open on the 1 7th of December. 

On the last day of the month the Commanding Officer, Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Stephenson, rejoined the Battalion from the United 
Kingdom, and the next day the Padre left. I don’t think that these 
events were in any way connected, but the departure of the Padre 
left a vacancy for a new chaplain, who was to serve with us through- 
out the entire war and remain longer than any officer, except Paget 
Fretts, and all but a handful of men who were serving with the 
Battalion in 1939. Padre Claxton’s arrival in the Battalion itself 
caused a bit of a stir. The story goes that he was overdue (we later 
came to observe and respect Gus’s lack of appreciation of such a 
minor matter as a question of time), and it was not until “C” Com- 
pany rang up to say that they had caught a spy prowling around 
their blockhouse that it was realized that the new chaplain was in 
their midst. Thus very early on Gus Claxton displayed that great 
interest in martial matters which always marked him. 

November passed quietly enough. The Duke of^ Gloucester 
passed through Rumegies on his tour of inspection; we were not 
to see him again for three years, when he came to stay at Ganesh 
Kind with the Governor of Bombay on his tour through India and 
the East in 1942. 

At the beginning of December there was a pleasant break, as the 
Battalion were pulled out of the line for a period of rest in a back 
area at Agny, about three kilometres south of Arras on the main 
railway line to Paris. 

Just before the Battalion left this rest area they received orders 
to send one company to join the 4th Infantry Brigade on a short 
tour on the active part of the front in the Maginot Line area. Bob 
Goff’s “D” Company, with Brewster and our “lend-lease,” “Rhode- 
sia” Smith, were selected for this duty. This company held their 
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Christmas prematurely and had a riotous send-off on the 23rd of 
December. 

After a very cold railway journey the company arrived at Metz* 
from where they had to slide and slither along the frost-bound roads 
to the front line. At the special request of the 2nd Norfolks, “D” 
Company were attached to this battalion. Thus started the second 
series of active association between these two battalions which had 
been begun in Mesopotamia in 1915 and was to be continued 
throughout this war. 

•The new “Norsets” took over a position well in front of the 
Maginot Line from the Black Watch. This was the first occasion 
of the war that elements of the Battalion found themselves up 
against the enemy. “D” Company were allotted the centre company 
area on a battalion front of three miles* of which Bob Goff’s front- 
age was two thousand yards covering a railway line and embank- 
ment, which ran straight into the enemy lines, a thickly wooded 
ridge and a large but uninhabited village. “Rhodesia” Smitli had 
the thankless task of clearing this village every morning. Despite 
the snow on the ground, both sides showed an amazing amount of 
patrolling activity. During this time the Norfolks had one officer 
Idlled whilst on patrol and Captain (now Lieutenant-Colonel) Peter 
Barclay earned the Military Cross. 

Most of the time was taken up with digging and erecting defences 
in the Battalion sector, and the company earned special praise from 
the commander of the 4th Infantry Brigade for the headway they 
made in the bitterly cold weather and in the frozen ground. 

After a spell in the front line the “Norsets” were relieved by a 
battalion of the Border Regiment and withdrew to a position just 
in frofit of tSe Maginot Line, where they continued their everlasting 
work on the construction of defences. 

It was an interesting month and physically the company stood 
up extremely weU to the bitter winter conditions, but were all, from 
contemporary accounts, dismayed at the laissez-faire attitude of 
the local garrison, a spirit so ill according with the aggressive repu- 
tation of our allies. 

The Battalion, less “D” Company, returned to the line on 
Christmas Eve and took over the 4th Infantry Brigade’s sector, 
with one company of the Royal Scots and rear parties of tlie other 
battalions of the Brigade to assist fill the gaps. The frontier turned 
towards north-east in this sector, and most of the Battalion were 
quartered about Lecelles, with “B” Company on the left about the 
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eastern edge of Rumegies. The right-hand neighbours were a 
French battalion of Algerian infantry, with a very good lot of 
v/hite ofncers. Christmas Eve was not a happy choice of date for the 
arrival and take-over of a new sector of the line, especially as they 
were expected to celebrate and settle in at the same tune. In addi- 
tion, the pudding failed to arrive and, despite the free issue of a 
bottle of stout a head, a present from the firm of Guinness, the 
Christmas fare and celebrations were certainly not up to the stand- 
ard usually maintained by the Regiment, even on service. 

New Year’s Day, 1940, found the weather getting colder anti 
colder. The influx of woollen comforts certainly did not help the 
sentries to keep awake and alert; they couldn’t hear their own 
officers approaching, let alone a “cat burglar” trained enemy. 

On the 14th of January there was a scare-- the Germans were 
thought to be invading Belgium, and the Battalion packed up hur- 
riedly, dumped their heavy kit at Planard and reoccupied then* old 
positions at Rumegies, waiting for the code word to set them off on 
Plan “D,” the advance into Belgium. By the 20th this “flap” had 
died down and the Battalion were not only “stood down” but leave 
was reopened. But the activity had the advantage of distracting 
men’s minds from the eternal and everlasting monotony of the old 
gossip and grouses — for the officers there was the feeling that pro- 
motion was bad in the B.E.F. and their contemporaries at home 
v/ere shooting up the scale on the new war-time acting and tempor- 
ary ranks; for the men there was the indignation (why so heartfelt 
was never really understood) over the dismissal of Mr. Hore-Belisha 
(the War Minister), and, for all, there was the never-ending topic of 
the cold and constant guesses as to just how many trucks of the 
M.T. Platoon would be “runners” the next day. In ihe P.R.I.’s 
office seventy-five thousand cigarettes were sold in a week, which 
was over and above the free issue of fifty cigarettes per man, and 
quite a number of men were on leave and detachment— not bad 
smoking — but as, later, we found in Burma, there was mighty little 
else to do. 

Despite the effo3*ts of the Press at home to paint a very much 
worse picture of the conditions than they actually were, a matter 
which caused dissatisfaction among the soldiers, who like to do 
their own grumbling in their own way, the Battalion settled down 
happily enough in their first winter of the war. 

Life continued in its same constantly varying strain. It is one of 
the extraordinary things about soldiering that, however quiet and 
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dull the big picture, the domestic world is one of constant change 
and minor variation. Officers, non-commissioned officers and key 
men came and went continually, Tom Molloy into hospital at Agny 
and back again in January, the Adjutant on leave and then away 
for good. At Battalion Headquarters the subalterns chartered a 
room in a farm where they opened the Zig-Zag Club and could 
retire to drink beer and natter to their hearts’ content. 

Howard Cowie had sat for well over the thi-ee years of his 
statutory term in the Adjutant’s chair, having taken over in Sep- 
tember, 1936. He had in his quiet, imperturbable way seen the 
Battalion through all the changes in establishment during this 
period and, at the end, had successfully, against the most amazing 
difficulties, like all adjutants at the time, mobilized the Battalion 
and seen it come to war. He had not in the meantime neglected to 
pursue his own particular sport and, as I have recorded, not only 
gained his place for two years in the Army Revolver XXX but in 
1938 had managed to train three other officers to the same standard. 
He departed now to take over an important job at the newly formed 
Company Commanders’ School in the United Kingdom, where his 
great experience and coaching abilities would be put to their best 
value. Later in the war he was to take over the 4th Battalion and 
train them and take them overseas for the invasion of Noiinandy. 

The new Adjutant was Peter Brind, who was one of the 1st 
Battalion officers at home in August, 1939, who had been mobilized 
with the 2nd Battalion. 

Some time during the early spring the Medical Officer, Sam 
Loxton, departed to the 5th Field Ambulance as Adjutant, and his 
place was t^ken by one Richards. 

Aflhe beginning of April, with the coming of warmer weather, a 
big “manning” exercise was held which did die Battalion a lot of 
good after a long period of winter quarters. But more was to come 
in these efforts to shake off the winter lethargy, and on the next day, 
the 4th of April, the Battalion departed to Louvencourt, on the 
Albert — Mouilens road in the old Somme battlefield area, for a 
period of intensive training. After flogging over these old battle- 
fields by day and night the troops (and the officers) were able to get 
into Amiens of an evening, which by all accounts maintained its 
last war reputation as a ‘ ‘rehabilitation” centre. 

During the course of one night operation, which consisted almost 
entirely of marching, the Battalion were filmed. The object of the 
exercise, the “movie” part of it that is, was to produce some shots 
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to be included in the news reel at home in the event of the marcli 
into Belgium. 

These manmuvres in the Somme area were brought to a sudden 
close by a signal received at 0430 hrs. on the 9th of April recalling 
the Battalion to Rumegies. The Boche had invaded Scandinavia 
and from then on the B.E.F., or at any rate the forward divisions,, 
were maintained in a constant state of readiness. 

Even in this state, departures among the old regular officers 
continued. Linldater, commander of “A” Company, had already 
departed for a tour of duty with the Ordnance, and now, right at 
the beginning of May, when the Battalion was getting all set, Tom 
Affleck-Graves left for a course at the Staff College. 

May must have opened very quietly, as I find on referring to old 
records that not only the Adjutant of the Fifty-Fourth but also the 
Commander of the 5th Infantry Brigade, Brigadier G. I. Gartiand, 
D.S.O., M.C., departed on leave in the first few days of the month. 
This left the Battalion with Dayrell Stayner in the Commanding 
Officer’s chair and Thomas, the Signal Officer, answering for the 
Adjutant, whilst the Colonel departed to Brigade Headquarters to 
stand in for the Brigadier. 

Some time during the spring the Brigade had undergone some 
change. In accordance with higher policy, two Territorial battalions 
were posted to the 2nd Division. The 2nd Battalion The Royal 
Warwickshire Regiment departed and in their place we welcomed 
the 7th Battalion The Worcestershire Regiment, who were to fight 
alongside us in the 5th Infantry Brigade until the cessation of 
hostilities in South-East Asia five and a half years later. 


Ascension du dirigeable’’ 

“The Balloon goes up'’ 


As FAR AS the 2nd Battalion The Dorsetshire Regiment were 
concerned the Colonel had most certainly “caught his balloon,” 
but what he was able to do, under the circumstances, with his 
limited equipment against overwhelming numbers on the ground 
and a complete lack of air superiority, let alone parity, we will 
nowsee. 

Early in the morning of the 10th of May the Battalion were 
awakened to the sound of air activity, and this was very soon fol- 
lowed by a signal from Brigade indicating that after all these 
months of waiting “the battle was on.” Major Stayner continued to 
command the Battalion in the absence of the Commanding GfiScer, 
who was still at Brigade Headquarters answering for the Brigadier. 
During the first few days of May the April “flap” had died down, 
leave to the United Kingdom had been recommenced and various 
officers had departed to their extra-regimental employment; such as 
Tom Molloy to his tactical school and “B” Company were about 
five miles to the rear digging a Divisional assault course. 

Hot9^ver, ?lan “D” had long been considered and rehearsed and 
throughout the 10th of May the bits and pieces reassembled at 
Rumegies. Perhaps the hardest of the commitments they had to 
find, with a large party still on United Kingdom leave, was the five 
officers and twenty other ranks required to furnish the Divisional 
traffic-control posts to the River Dyle. This party included a valu- 
able company commander in the person of Sam Symes. Another 
company commander, Donald Baynes, who had taken over “A” 
Company from Peter Brind, was away on leave, his place being 
taken by a young officer, .T ohn Peebles. 

There was considerable air activity during the day and the 
Battalion saw their first Hun machine shot down in flames over 
Howarderies, Just over tlie Belgian border. 
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At 0200 hrs. on the 1 1th of May the Battalion left their billet area 
at Rumegies, crossing the frontier by a footbridge, and advanced 
through the woods towards Tonrnai. It was a very fine night and 
the singing of the nightingales in these Belgian woods remains 
firmly in the memory of those who made the march. At first light 
they halted in the village of Marais de Wirie, about four miles east 
of Tournai, on the main road to Brussels. The mechanical trans- 
port, which had moved by a more circuitous route, joined the 
Battalion here. 

They remained in Marais for twenty-four hours, presumably to 
allow the leading brigades to be lifted to the Dyle River, and on the 
morning of the 12th embussed and moved off at two-hundred-yard 
intervals between vehicles. There was quite a lot of air activity, but 
the Battalion were not attacked, though the Anti-Aircraft Platoon, 
imder Lieutenant Fretts, part of the traffic-control personnel organi- 
zation, which had moved independently on the 10th of May to 
Rhode St. Geliese, south of the capital, were in action during the 
day. Their route took them near the battlefield of Waterloo, and 
at 1715 hrs. the Battalion reached its destination at Genval, about 
ten miles south-east of Brussels. The refugee problem had not been 
too acute up to now, the majority of west-bound trajffic consisting of 
cars of well-to-do citizens pulling out with mattresses strapped to 
the roofs of their expensive-looking cars. 

At this juncture the extreme right of the B.E.F. lay at Wavre, a 
town about four and a half miles due east of the Battalion position. 
From this town the British front ran north in the Dyle Valley to 
Louvain, about thirteen miles away. The Royal Scots were on the 
right of the B.E.F. and the French took on the line^to the south. 
North of Louvain, on the British left, the Belgians took ov^r 

In this position the 5th Infantry Brigade were in Divisional 
reserve and on arrival the Battalion took up a position, with Bat- 
talion Headquarters sharing a soda-water factory in Genval with 
Headquarters of the 5th Infantry Brigade. “A” Company were on 
the right, facing east and extending northwards from Genval; “C” 
Company on the left had their headquarters at Rixeiisart, about 
two thousand yards to the north; “B” Company were in reserve in 
the rear of “A” Company; and “D” Company took up a position 
in |he centre of the Battalion area. “B” Echelon were divorced 
from the Battalion (presumably brigaded) and found themselves 
ensconced at Watermael Buitsfort in the reserve line south-east of 
Brussels, about eight miles to the north-west. There was constant 
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slight regrouping in the Battalion position.; The Dorsets were in 
Divisional reserve and had a frontage of about five thousand yards. 
On our left we were in touch with the 7th Worcesters and met the 
i 3th Algerian T iraiileurs on our right. 

Headquarters, 2nd Infantry Division, occupied La Hulpe, a 
village about two miles to the north-west, and the Divisional artil- 
leiy came in on the BattaEon’s right rear. From the word “Go” 
the Battalion were going to become acclimatized to having the 
gunners firing from very near to the Battalion area. 

•On the 13th of May, whilst a certain amount of regrouping was 
going on and platoons of H.Q. Company and Battalion Headquar- 
ters were engaged in a restless game of general post, the Brigadier 
returned from leave and Lieutenant-Colonel Stephenson resumed 
command of the Battalion. At the same time Major Stayner was 
posted to command the 8tli Battalion The Lancashire Fusiliers in 
another brigade in the Division. 

The traffic-control personnel who had been detached for the 
Divisional concentration on the Dyle returned during tins day, and 
with the exception of No. 2 (Anti-Aircraft) Platoon, who rejoined 
the next day, the Battalion was complete with its own Command- 
ing Officer; Tom Molloy had taken over Second-in-Command. 

The various digging activities in the area attracted the attention 
of the enemy air force, but no damage was done. One diarist of 
those days emphasizes that the only British aircraft seen during 
this time were a few Lysander Army co-operation planes, valiantly 
trying to carry out their tasks against overwhelming odds. 

This was the night when it was announced that the enemy had 
seized the bridge at Maastricht. 

Offl!*the IHtli there was stUl more domestic regrouping in the 
Battalion area, “D” Company being moved forward to cover the 
Lashe River. This and sundry other movement attracted the atten- 
tion of the enemy air force again, and “D” Company’s move had 
to be completed after dark. The wooded area was most inflam- 
mable and there was some danger of forest fires from incendiary 
bombing. With so little news, alarms and rumours were apt to be 
rife. On this day there was a scare of a gas attack, a message coming 
through that the 10th Field Regiment had been gassed. It turned 
out that they had indeed been gassed, but the casualties were caused 
by carbon-monoxide poisoning in some of the gun pits. 

A report of enemy parachutists completed the day’s alarms, a 
day which was topped off by a concentration fired by the whole of 
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the Divisional artillery — an impressive performance at tliis time 
when so few of the Battalion had ever before witnessed a display 
of the fire power of the Division. 

I'he 15tli of May proved to be the last day that they were to 
remain in these positions. It was a piping-hot day and, to make 
matters worse, “C” Company ran out of water very early. When 
the “F” Echelon truck went up to remedy this situation it was 
ditched. Eventually succour was brought to them by the “B” Eche- 
lon truck, but “C” Company had a bad day with their mechanical 
transport, and managed also to ditch their company commander’s 
P.U., a vehicle which subsequently had to be abandoned. 

The war was getting very close, the enemy having made a deter- 
mined attack on the French colonial troops on the right. This 
attack was skilfully carried out; parties of Germans infiltrated 
ahead armed with sub-machine guns and “wrote off” the white 
officers, leaving the battalion leaderless, a method of attack which 
did nothing to enhance the morale of these already confused native 
troops. 

During the day, with the Boche established across the Dyle to our 
south, unit commanders were given the order to prepare to with- 
draw, and Tom Molloy set off to reconnoitre the La Hiilpe area. 

Meanwhile, everyone had been pretty busy. Earlier in the day 
Battalion headquarters and “B” Company had made another move, 
this time to a sanatorium in Rixensart, and when the Algerians 
broke, “D” Company and a section of carriers were moved up to 
the railway to stop the gap. 

Finally, to cap the day, news came through on the wireless that 
the enemy motorized formations were thirty miles west of Sedan, 
which put them roughly about fifty miles to our south and,pttting 
behind our rear. 

From now on the story develops on lines only too familiar to 
students of military history. Corunna and Mons were to be repeated 
ill this tale of withdrawal of a small and heroic British Army 
against overwhelming odds— a story enlivened only by the staunch 
fighting and unexampled bravery of those gallant few holding off 
the German hordes. 

The first step back, starting at 0100 hrs. on the 16th, was an 
extremely short one to La Hulpe. Owing to some delay in the 
signals, “A” Company and a platoon of “D” Company did not get 
away for another couple of hours, and then only, as it proved. Just 
in time. The companies were extremely scattered on this occasion 
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and the- Signal Officer records feelingly that he had to r un out about 
four miles of line, about only half of which was subsequently 

recovered. 

Throughout the 16th the Battalion held this position, with the 
Worcesters on the left and the Camerons in reserve. During the day 
they witnessed the last of the Lysanders, with their gallant Army 
pilots, being shot out of the sky by Me.l09’s, their only consolation 
being the sight of a Boche observation balloon being shot down in 
flames somewhere to the east. At about noon confirmation came 
through to the effect that the French were withdrawing on the right. 
No confirmation was needed to tell of the fate of the Algerians, who, 
their leaders having been killed, were found on the roads to the west 
crying, “Ou est la route pour France?” 

During the day Sam Symes was ordered to move “B” Company 
forward to fill the gap on “C’ Company’s right. Suddenly a bat- 
talion deployed for the attack surprisingly appeared on his right 
fiank. This turned out to be a battalion of the King’s Own York- 
shire Light Infantry from the 48th Infantry Division, who were 
putting in a counter-attack to recover the La Huipe position, at that 
time held by “C” Company of the Dorsets ! In this case “the fog 
of war” nearly had the most disastrous consequences, and it was 
only by hurried and frantic telephoning that the artillery concen- 
ti'ation due to be put down on the Dorsets by the 48th Division was 
prevented, and the counter-attack cancelled with two minutes to 
spare. 

At dusk the rearward movement continued, again for only a 
short hop to a position behind the lakes lying immediately to the 
north of La Huipe. However, this position, which the Battalion 
beganwis^ggii'^ on a tliree-thousand-yard front, soon proved to be 
untenable, and orders were issued for an immediate withdrawal 
through the Foret de Soignes to the Hippodrome Racecourse, about 
six miles to the north-west, just outside the Brussels suburbs. This 
time it was “C” Company who had to fight their way out, but by 
first light the Battalion were assembled at the rendezvous. The 
Battalion had not yet got its second wind, and everyone was very 
tired by the morning of the 17th, when orders were received in this 
racecourse area to start out immediately on a long step back to 
Ghoy, some twenty-four miles or so due west of Brussels. Leaving 
a covering force of Brens and anti-tank guns under the command of 
Major Bob Goff to cover the Loth bridges, the Battalion set out on 
foot through the south-western suburbs of the Belgian capital, and 
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at about 1330 iirs. reached the area of Lennick St. Martin, from 
where they were ferried forward in bits and pieces to the area of 
Glioy. By now the refugee problem was becoming serious and the 
trafiic problem was by no means helped when the 4th Infantry 
Brigade were encountered on the way. 

During tiie night of the 17th/ 18th of May the Battalion concen- 
trated more or less in the Ghoy area. “B” and “D” Companies had 
overshot the mark and at one time had found themselves in Renaix 
(the old Corps Headquarters location). Early the next morning the 
Dorsets occupied a position covering the Dendre Canal, with the 
Worcesters on the right and the 8th Lancashire Fusiliers on the 
left. 

It was here that the Battalion had their first real encounter with 
tile enemy. In the evening the level of the water in the canal 
dropped, the canal having been breached by sabotage. The enemy 
advanced, mainly against “B” Company’s sector, and a smart en- 
gagement ensued, during which our mortars knocked out a Boche 
medium machine gun. 

Outside news, never very cheerful tliroughout this time, was more 
than usually depressing that evening with a report that the enemy 
were in Cambrai, only twenty miles south of our winter quarters 
at Rumegies, and no one was particularly surprised when at eight 
o’clock orders came through for the withdrawal to be continued 
that evening. Other news that evening told them that G.H.Q. had 
had to pull out of Arras and were settling down on the coast. 

The brigaded carriers of all three platoons, under the command 
of Lieutenant “Oner” Bray of the Dorsets, were left behind to cover 
the withdrawal of the Brigade Group from this position. Their 
orders were to hold the line of the Dendre Canal untii*12O04!ffs. on 
the 19th of May. They had to fight hard during the morning, and 
for some time considerable anxiety was felt for their fate. In this 
action P.S.M. Giles, commanding the Dorset Platoon in place of 
Lieutenant Bray, was awarded the Distinguished Conduct Medal. 
For his gallantry and outstanding leadership on this and subsequent 
occasions Lieutenant Bray earned the Military Cross. 

It was also at Ghoy that Gus Ciaxton, the Padre, was nearly left 
behind for the second time. The Signal Officer, returning to the 
Battalion Headquarters billet, just as everyone was moving off, 
notited a tin hat with a chaplain’s badge lying about. Looking 
around further, he discovered the chaplain sound asleep and 
promptly woke him up. 
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The weather and the nights were especially fine at this time, and 
at about half an hour after midnight the Battalion set out on their 
twelve-mile march to Frasne les Buissenal, where they hoped to 
pick up transport to carry them the further dozen miles to Tournai. 
At first light the Battalion passed through Lahamaide, and an 
observer reports them as looking very tired but going well, whilst 
in the clear May morning air above them large numbers of Boche 
aircraft were seen streaming westwards on their morning “hate/’ 

.Tournai, when they arrived, was in flames and for the first time 
the Dorsets saw for themselves the result of indiscriminate bombing 
and machine-gunning of civilians from the large number of dead 
and wounded lying among the ruins of the town. The Battalion 
took up a defensive position centred around the village of Orcq, 
which lay about a mile and a half to the west of the town, and their 
forward defensive localities ran in one place through Tournai rail- 
way station. The specialist platoons were split up over the country, 
with “B” Echelon at Taintignies, two or three miles to the south, the 
mortars were sent to St. Maur, two miles away to the south-east of 
Battalion Headquarters, and the carriers took up a position in rear 
of the canal. 

Battalion Headquarters received some unwelcome attention from 
the air and tliree bombs landed in the courtyard of the monastery 
where they were set up, doing little damage except to write off two 
motor-cycles and further to deplete their rapidly diminishing stock 
of signal cable. 

Whilst the defended localities were engaged from time to time 
throughout the night, the enemy, so reports had it, had reached the 
Somn ^ d Peronne and the War Council at home were considering 
ways and means of maintaining the B.E.F. if the Channel ports fell. 

At Orcq the Battalion were only about seven or eight miles north 
of Rumegies, from where they had started out but ten days earlier, 
and already were half a dozen miles behind their initial concentra- 
tion area in Belgium. This day, the 20th of May, was one of order 
and counter-order. Colonel Steve spent the morning reconnoitring 
the St. Maur area to the south, only to find on his return, with shell 
splinters in his car, that these orders had been cancelled. That even- 
ing the Battalion carried out a march on three “dog legs” through 
Ere and Froidmont, eventually arriving at dusk at Taintigiiles, 
popularly known as “Tantivy Towers.” The move to the canal had 
been cancelled owing to a party which the Camerons were having 
with the Boche at Calonne. 


Before leaving Tournai the Battalion liad been encouraged to 
kill off some of the wandering cattle in the streets. Whatever success 
the rifle companies had is not recorded, but Battalion Headquarters 
appear to have crowned their chase by puncturing the radiator of 
the office truck. The night at Taintignies appears to have been quiet 
enough, the Battalion being there for only twelve hours, during 
which time Peter Brind, the Adjutant, turned up. He had, I believe, 
heard the news of the German invasion whilst dancing in London 
and had left immediately, but it was only by his personal persever- 
ance that he ever managed to rejoin the Battalion at all, having 
finished the last twenty miles from Douai on some other unit’s 
water truck. 

Early the next morning the Battalion moved two miles to the 
east, a refreshing change of direction, and dug in on the line of the 
Tournai — ^Valenciennes road about a mile east of St. Maur. They 
had some twenty casualties from shell fire on the way up to that 
exposed position, but no one was killed, though the Padre was 
busy during the afternoon burying some of tlie Worcesters who had 
not been so fortunate. There must have been a pretty good mix-up 
of units milling around in the early morning mist and the Battalion 
column became involved with a unit of the 4th Infantry Brigade, 
which took a bit of sorting out. 

The Battalion held their position with three companies up and 
“D” Company and the carriers in reserve. The Divisional artillery 
came up on either flank, and they, together with die very prominent 
chimney-stack in our area, drew an unpleasant amount of attention 
from the enemy artillery, who, though they failed to raze the 
chimney-stack, managed during the afternoon to scofe a d«i«ect hit 
on one of the Battalion ammunition trucks. 

At about 1800 hrs. the Battalion were ordered once more to quit 
tlieir present positions and move across country for about tv/o miles 
to the south to join the Camerons in a position on the Escaut Canal. 
The going was not easy, though the march was fairly uneventful 
until they arrived at their destination. Merlin, where they found the 
Camerons putting in a spirited counter-attack, in which most of 
them seemed to have joined, including the Adjutant, who was 
wounded in this sortie. 

At Merlin the Battalion Headquarters shared a chateau with 
the Camerons. The Highlanders were there first and had taken 
over the most desirable accommodation in the cellars, leaving the 
Dormts the upper floors. However, the next twenty-four hours were 
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faii'ly peaceful and the ’troops had what has been described as the 
first dull day since the battle began. The Battalion occupied exist- 
ing trenches with “B” and “C” Companies “up.” Major Sam Symes 
was called to Division to carry out an urgent task of collecting all 
the keys of the bloclchouses on the Belgian frontier from the French 
Territorial battalions before they were evacuated, to ensure that we 
could get in when the time came. 

At about the time we were moving into Merlin the wireless 
informed those who had time to listen that the Boche had arrived at 
Arras and were supposed to have reached the coast at Abbeville, 
at the mouth of the Somme. At home the Government had taken 
the decision to evacuate the B.E.F. from Dunkirk or any remaining 
Channel port, but the Battalion were to know nothing of this for 
some days yet. 

The seeming peace — it could not be called quietness with a 
7.2-inch battery position just to the rear — of the Merlin area was 
rudely shattered by a Messerschmitt attack on Battalion Headquar- 
ters and a few casualties from bombing and enemy artillery fire. At 
last light orders were received to withdraw back across the frontier 
into France. About an hour or so later the Battalion set off on foot 
on their six-mile march to Mouchin, just to the north of our old 
winter positions, and took up a position in the old 1st Royal Welch 
Fusiliers’ area. On the way, as they were passing through Taintig- 
nies, they were stonlced, but the German gunners were off for line 
and no damage was done. 

Arriving at 0530 hrs., the Battalion held these already dug posi- 
tions with their blockhouses with “D” Company on the right at 
HeliekP Corner, “B” Company in the centre, “A” Company on 
the left and “C” Company in reserve. “B” Echelon moved back 
another nine miles to Pont-a-Marcq. The Colonel’s orders were to 
hold this position for twenty-four hours, but during the afternoon 
the French 131st Regiment began taking over the line in a rather 
piecemeal manner and by half-past ten, acting on fresh orders, the 
Battalion had set out for their next rendezvous. They left behind 
in the Battalion Headquarters area the slit trench to end all slit 
ti'enches, a monster of about twenty-five yards long, in which the 
whole of Battalion Headquarters and some of “C” Company had 
managed to find cover from the attentions of the enemy aircTaft 
during the day. 

This next move was to be a long one : the first seven miles were 
on foot to Templeuve, where once again they hoped to pick up 
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mechanical transport which would lift them tlie remaining twenty- 
odd miles to Festubert on the La Bassee Canal. They had been told 
that they would go into G.H.Q. reserve— and not before time, felt 
the over-marched and tired 5th Brigade. At Mouchiii the weather 
had clouded over and there was a certain amount of rain about as 
the Battalion sat waiting in the darkness until six o’clock on the 
morning of the 24th of May before the long-expected and most- 
overworked mechanical transport arrived to lift them and the 
Camerons, who had joined them at the rendezvous. 

Four hours later die Battalion had arrived at Festubert. The later 
stages of the move through La Bassee were considerably slowed up 
by refugees, and the scenes of carnage among the civilian popula- 
tion, all casualties from the Luftwaffe, beggared description and 
made the slaughter at Tournai seem a very mild business in com- 
parison. For a brief twenty-four hours, or rather less, the Battalion 
went into billets in Festubert as G.H.Q. reserve. A French motor- 
ized battalion was holding the canal positions at this time, but 
began pulling out during the day. In the evening the Carrier Platoon 
patrolled towards the village of Gorre on the right flank. 

The comparatively idle day spent by everyone in resting and 
refurbishing caused many an empty stomach in the Battalion to 
realize how very short they were of food. Rations by this time had 
been halved and most people took an active interest in scavenging 
off the land and stalking a pig or chasing a hen to step-up the 
meagreness of the company larders. It was, however, generally a 
quiet day and, most providential of all blessings, the Battalion had 
a night’s sleep, the first for many a long night and for most of the 
Battalion the last for some time to come . ^ 

The country hereabouts was dead flat, relieved only to the south 
by the slag heaps in the Lens area, which afforded the enemy such 
excellent observation posts over the entire country. It was an area 
which had seen bitter fighting in the Kaiser’s War, and there was 
an Indian cemetery in Festubert as a reminder of those grim days 
in 1914 when the 7th Indian Division had frozen in the trenches on 
theix arrival direct from a sunnier climate. In that war the battle 
had been fought from east to west and old concrete emplacements 
and pillboxes, such as the shelters used by Battalion Headquarters, 
needed some modification before they could satisfactorily be used 
in this fight which was raging at this point from north to south. 

This area, however, had a very real connection for the Dorsets 
because it was here, on the very same ground on which the Battalion 
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was now to take up a defensive position for its last and greatest 
stand in this campaign, that the 1st Battalion had fought probably 
its severest battle in the previous war, in October, 1914. The very 
same bridge, the Pont Fixe, which was to be the left of their new 
position, had been the centre of the most hectic fighting a quarter of 
a century before. It was here that the 1st Battalion had been 
especially mentioned by name in Sir John French’s despatches for 
their gallant action on the 13th of October, 1914, where, despite 
casualties amounting to fourteen officers and over four hundred 
and fifty other ranks, the Dorsets hung on to Pont Fixe. It now 
seemed that history was to repeat itself and once again a Dorset 
battalion was to be called on to fight a desperate defensive action 
over the very same ground where already a hundred and thirty 
Dorset soldiers had died in one battle. 

During the evening Brigade called up — it must have been from 
sheer force of habit — warning the Battalion to prepare to move, an 
instruction which was countermanded thirty minutes later. 

Outside the Divisional orbit the general situation was steadily 
deteriorating. This was the day that Boulogne was occupied by the 
Germans, although Calais was still holding out by the skin of its 
teeth. Dunkirk, which had by now become the main lines of com- 
munication port for the B.E.F., was being subjected to intense night 
and day bombing and the thi*eat of penetration by ground troops, 
not from the east as might be expected but from the south-west. 

Throughout the campaign the shortage of maps had been acute. 
This was especially the case at Festubert, where there was only one 
1/50,000 map in the Battalion, and traces had to be made by the 
Battalion headquarters staff and passed down to companies. 

Early in the morning of the 25th of May all pretensions at rest 
were dispelled. The French in Gorre reported that the Boche had 
crossed the canal and were already in possession of half of the 
village! Immediately “B” Company, under Major Symes, with 
“A” Company under command, were ordered to attack and repulse 
this penetration. The attack was put in by the two companies, but 
they encountered no Germans. Some very disorganized French 
troops and a detachment of the Royal Irish Fusiliers from another 
formation were in possession of the village. 

The Dorsets thereupon took over the canal line with three,com- 
panies “up” on a three-mile front. “B” Company were on the right 
in Gorre village, Sam Symes ensconced himself in a brewery, which 
was in an excellent position defiladed from anything except dose 
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small-arms fire. “A” Company in the centre took a mile of front, 
which included a large wood running down to the banks of the 
canal, and “C” Company continued the line for another fifteen 
hundred yards up to and including the bridge over which ran the 
main road to Festubert, the famous Pont Fixe of 1914. Battalion 
Headquarters and “D” Company remained in the Festubeit area. 
It v/as about two and a half miles from Battalion Headquarters to 
“B” Company and about a mile or so down the road to “C” Com- 
pany, so it will be realized that the Dorsets were pretty well 
extended on this their last stand and, for them, the biggest battle 
of the campaign. 

Not only, as has been pointed out, was the country exceedingly 
open, so flat indeed as practically to deny to the defenders the 
power of movement in the open by day, but the situation in Gorre 
was quite tricky. “B” Company were widely extended in Gone 
village, with two platoons up on the canal. Owing to the defection 
of the French and the failure of the Lancashire Fusiliers to reach 
the canal, their right flank was wide open, 

Sam Symes had had, very early on, to send an appeal for more 
men to cover this front, and by 1100 hrs. “D” Company were on 
the move to Gorre to stop this gap on the right. Bob Goff’s “D” 
Company had a pretty rough passage across the open, losing fifteen 
men. The Germans from their excellent observation posts on the 
slag heaps were able to direct intense and most accurate mortar and 
gun fire on the company as they moved, deployed, across the open. 
Tlie Battalion were by now becoming accustomed, if not inured, 
to the precision of the German mortarmen, and in order to try to 
combat this menace tried out an old trick learnt when %h ting 
against the Arabs in Palestine. They mounted a 3-inch mortar on a 
15-cwt. truck and used this in a counter-mortar role with most 
satisfactory effect. 

The banks of the canal provided some cover and platoons were 
busy during the morning digging into the bank themselves. Hov/- 
ever, on the south bank of the canal, opposite the “B” Company 
front, was a French train which had long been stationary. Into this 
train the Germans were finding their way, and by taking advantage 
of the few feet of extra height thus gained were rapidly developing 
sniper superiority on this part of the front. A call was sent to the 
Battalion mortars, who brought down a most successful concentra- 
tion on this train and set it alight. It turned out to be an ammuni- 
tion train full of all types of ammunition which continued to blaze 
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for the next two days. Unfortunately, when the fire reached some 
of the more explosive types of ammunition it was not only the 
Boche but also some of our own men who became casualties from 
this conflagration. 

In the sky above the enemy co-operation planes, not unlike our 
Lysanders in appearance, cruised around at a very low altitude on 
their never-ending reconnaissance missions. These ugly-iooldng 
planes, hovering like Indian kite-hawks above a unit cookhouse, 
seemed impervious to small-arms fire, and in the end efforts were 
made to prop up anti-tank rifles to shoot at them. 

Casualties had mounted during the day, and just at about last 
light Peter Brind, the Adjutant, was wounded and had to be evacu- 
ated. This caused a reorganization in Battalion Headquarters; 
“Oner” Bray left his carriers and stepped into Peter’s vacant chair 
and young Asser, who had joined the Battalion with the last batch 
of reinforcements prior to the start of the operations, moved up 
one to command the very hard-worked Carrier Platoon. In tlie 
evening “B” Echelon moved back to Delville. 

To conclude the second day on the La Bassee Canal the German 
radio announced that “the ring around the French, Belgian and 
British Armies was definitely closed.” 

The next morning all hands were set to deepening the trenches 
and an order was issued restricting all unnecessary movement in 
the open by day. The enemy made an attempt under cover of a 
screen of civilians, pushed in front of them at the bayonet point, to 
recover the bodies of some of their dead from whom we subse- 
quently gained identifications. Behind the civilians the enemy 
walked nonchalantly canal bank with a handcart, but at one 

point the Boche themselves became unscreened to one of our Bren 
guns and the party withdrew in disorder, leaving six more bodies to 
be collected. 

Later in the day enemy armour began collecting on the south 
bank and the gunners were immediately put on to this target. 
However, they had run out of ammunition and could do nothing 
about it. Feelings on this score were by no means relieved when, 
after investigation, a reported dump of ammunition to the north 
turned out to be 4.5-inch howitzer ammunition which simply did 
not fit any tubes we had. • 

To add to the interest of the day’s proceedings, the enemy started 
dropping invitations to desert : “You are surrounded — why fight 
on? We treat our prisoners well.” Needless to say, this addition of 
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otherwise useless paper was much appreciated by a battalion whose 
domestic stores were well-nigh expended. 

During the same evening Major Sam Symes determined to obtain 
certain enemy identifications. He offered to swim the canal himself, 
but this gesture was turned down by the Commanding Officer and 
Sam called on volunteers for this task. Three men of “B” Company 
— Sergeant lames and Privates Tebb and Sinnott — undertook this 
dangerous mission. They stripped to the buff and, with grenades 
tied to their heads, swam the canal, crawled up to the three dead 
Germans who lay within ten yards of an enemy machine-gun post 
and obtained the coveted information. All three men were awarded 
the Military Medal for this gallant night’s work. It is sad to relate, 
however, that Private Sinnott did not live to receive his award, as 
he was killed the very next day. 

On the 25th and 26th the Battalion had over sixty casualties, a 
total v/hich was immediately augmented when “B” Echelon were 
badly shelled later in the night on their way to a new location at 
Lacouture, about five thousand yards to the north of Festubert. 

As night fell a warning was received that an enemy offensive was 
to be expected; fortunately, however, this did not materialize. The 
Boche generally during this period were strangely inactive at night. 
It would seem that they were keener on obtaining a good night’s 
rest themselves than harrying a force whose subsequent fate must 
have appeared to them to be sealed. 

The 27th of May was to be a red-letter day in the annals of the 
Fifty-Fourth — a day of hard and unremitting action that was to 
extend without a break into five whole days and nights of unending 
toil, fighting and marching without rest of any kind until the unit 
embarked under fire at Dunkirk a hundred and twenty hours later. 

The day opened at 0430 hrs. with a heavy enemy assault against 
the hamlets of Loisne and Le Plamel, less than a thousand yards 
from and rather to the rear of “D” (right-hand) Company’s position. 
There was no doubt about it, the enemy were well across the canal 
on the Battalion’s right flank, and an hour later had penetrated the 
Lancashire Fusiliers’ defences in this locality and were heading for 
our right rear. Bob Goff immediately sent tire two platoons of “D” 
Company, which had been facing south, in support of “B” Com- 
pany, together with two medium machine-gun sections of the Argyll 
and Sutherland Highlanders,* to the west edge of Gorre Wood, 

*Attached to the 2nd Infantry Division as a second rnachine-giin battalion for 
the operations in Belgium. 
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This force engaged the enemy infantry who were advancing eight 
hundred yards away. The Germans immediately retaliated with 
medium machine-gun and mortar fire accurately controlled by 
their co-operation aircraft, and caused many casualties. It could be 
seen that the Lancashire Fusiliers were heavily engaged and further 
support was rendered increasingly hard by the difficulty found in 
differentiating between friend and foe. The enemy air forces then 
turned their attention to the Dorset Battalion Headquarters, which 
was bombed at about 0730 hrs. 

•Meanwhile, on the “B” Company front in Gorre village, the 
enemy were reported to be forming up on a ditch about three 
hundred yards to their right. This flank was by now completely 
open owing to the capture by the enemy of the sub-units of the 
Lancashire Fusiliers which had made their way forward during the 
previous day. 

Sergeant Cooper, of the Carrier Platoon, had managed to get up 
to “B” Company area with two carriers loaded with ammunition. 
Captain John Heron, the company second-in-command, volun- 
teered to man Cooper’s carriers and counter-attack to break up this 
outflanking movement. Sam Symes agreed to this, and this attack 
was a complete success. For this gallant sortie and his general 
leadership and efficiency throughout the campaign, “Chips” Heron, 
a Territorial officer, was awarded the Military Cross. 

Later in the morning, when the Boche had re-formed in this same 
area and were attempting to repeat their earlier manoeuvre. Ser- 
geant Cooper once more sallied out and dispersed the attack, 
returning with bits of dead German in his carrier tracks. Sergeant 
Cooper’s gallantry and initiative during the hectic hours of that 
morn^ at Gorre, and his constant and successful management of 
the carriers throughout the campaign, earned him the award of the 
Distinguished Conduct Medal. This non-commissioned officer, a 
one-time machine gunner in peace time, proceeded from strength to 
strength during the war, finally becoming Regimental Sergeant- 
Major of the Battalion in Burma. 

Communication with Battalion Headquarters, as is constantly 
stressed throughout this narrative, was especially difficult at Gorre. 
There was very little line left at this stage of the withdrawal, and the 
German artillery and mortar fire soon played havoc with any |hat 
was laid. During tlie early part of the morning Sam Symes made his 
way back to Battalion Headquarters and reported personally to the 
Commanding Officer. Whilst pointing out the seriousness of the 
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situation on the right flank, he emphasized that no Dorset ground 
had been lost and that, thanks to the efficacy of the immediate 
counter-attacks with the carriers, the enemy was temporarily dis- 
organized in this sector. 

At 1000 hrs. Lieutenant Asser took out a carrier patrol on recon- 
naissance and this, it is sad to relate, was the last that was ever seen 
of this gallant young officer; two other carriers in this patrol, tliougli 
damaged, were able to fight their way back. The Lancashire 
Fusiliers on the right were at this time commanded by Lieutenant- 
Colonel Dayrell Stayner, late Second-in-Coramand of the Fifty- 
Fourth, and during the morning it became quite obvious that the 
Fusiliers had been completely overrun, and, as was learnt later, 
Dayrell had been forced to surrender with the few men he had left 
standing. Only a handful of Fusiliers managed to join up with us 
during the day. 

Encouraged by this success, the enemy, at about noon, renewed 
the attack v/ith ever-increasing vigour and No. 17 Platoon, of “D” 
Company, were sent hastily to take up a position on the north-west 
corner of Gorre Wood to break up the attack which was developing 
against their right rear. The machine-gun section of the Argyils 
which accompanied this platoon were wiped out to a man by an 
enemy machine gun as they were moving into position. 

It was not only communications within the Battalion which 
were proving dilGBcult, but by now the Dorsets were out of touch 
with Brigade Headquarters except by very intermittent wireless. 
In fact, no one knew exactly where Brigade Headquarters were or 
what was the situation elsewhere on the Brigade front. Report had 
it that the Camerons were heavily involved and had been partially 
overrun, and that the Worcesters on the left were in iiofle to#«feappy 
a position. Meanwhile, the Battalion were fully extended on them 
three-mile front on the canal, with the enemy well round to their 
rightflank. 

At 1430 hrs. Brigade came up on the air v/ith instructions to 
stand by for “Jimmy,” the code word to withdraw. Still no one 
knew exactly where Brigade Headquarters was, and the despatch 
rider sent off on the last remaining motor-cycle to find out never 
returned. Three-quarters of an hour later the signal “Jimmy” was 
recejved, together with a qualifying instruction for the Command- 
ing bfficer of 2 Dorset; “You will hold Festiibert unless attacked, 
when you will withdraw fighting.” The withdrawal of the 2nd 
Infantry Division on Estaires had already begun, and the Fifty- 
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Fourth had been deputed to fight a rearguard action to cover the 
movement of the 5th Infantry Brigade and the remainder of the 
Division. 

On receipt of this signal Colonel “Steve” ordered his forward 
companies to close on Festubert village. This order had to be sent 
by runner and,, as will be seen, never reached “D” Company, and 
die runners encountered “B” Company half-way to Festubert. No 
one expected that this order would be an easy one to execute. We 
will now return and see what had been happening during the past 
couple of hours on the right flank. 

Ail this time the companies in Gorre had been actively engaged, 
but Bob Goff and Sam Symes, the two company commanders, had 
maintained close and constant touch and had evolved a plan of 
withdrawal against such an emergency. Such planning was essential 
if they were going to be able to extricate themselves without having 
to fight a running battle. Later, at about 1430 hrs., they received 
the warning for “Jimmy” relayed from Battalion Headquarters and 
Goff realized that the successful accomplishment of this withdrawal 
depended on a fixed time which had to be decided immediately so 
that the instructions could be passed right down to the junior 
leaders; no easy task under the circumstances. The unreliability of 
communications with Battalion Headquarters at this time made it 
imperative for him to decide on a zero hour for this force, which 
he fixed at 1600 hrs. on his own responsibility. 

The plan itself was simple : all supporting arms and such mech- 
anical transport as remained were to pull out at thirty minutes 
before zero, followed by the rifle companies at the appointed time. 
“D” Company were to make for the north end of Festubert by a 
route 4e-4lie ilorth of the road from Gorre, whilst “B” Company 
were to keep to the south of this road, making for Ihe southern exits 
of Festubert. 

Their main concern continued to be tlie heavy mortaring which 
intensified during the day as the Boche closed in from the east and 
the north. Tv/o first-class leaders in “D” Company were knocked 
out, P.S.M. Meakin being killed andP.S.M. Bowles, who was later 
to distinguish liimself in Burma, was wounded. The latter was sub- 
sequently mentioned in despatches for his part in this campaign and 
awarded a direct commission. Private West, of that noble gang of 
ever-willing helpers, the stretcher-bearers, so distinguished liimsilf 
on this day as to earn the award of the Military Medal. 

‘"D” Company’s withdrawal went according to plan, and on 
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arrivai in Festubert was sent immediately by the Commanding 
Officer to block the northern end of the village. “B” Company, 
however, had a much more difficult task to extricate themselves 
from tlie canal bank area, as Sam Symes had to execute that time- 
honoured manmuvre without which no public school officers’ 
training corps field day was ever complete, the withdrawal across 
the front of an enemy, dug in in a strongly held position. He 
accomplished this move by splitting his company into tw’o and 
making the best use he could of what cover there remained from the 
copses lying between him and the “A” Company position. 

The remaining carriers under Sergeant Cooper managed to 
extricate the wounded and by a magnificent display of driving over 
the piled rubble of the church made their way safely back to 
Festubert. On the way back “B” Company encountered the runners 
sent to them with orders to close on Battalion Headquarters; “D” 
Company’s runners were not so successful, and bumped into the 
enemy detachments moving up to occupy Gorre and had a very 
adventurous time getting back to Battalion Headquarters. 

To return to the Colonel, faced with orders to hold on to cover 
the withdrawal of the Brigade. His plan was to hold Festubert by 
covering the four main approaches, with “D” Company to the 
north, “C” Company to the south-east, “A” Company to the south 
and “B” Company to the south-west. The enemy allowed him no 
time to assemble his forces, but, pressing relentlessly, launched 
an attack at about 1645 hrs. with six armoured fighting vehicles 
against the south-east corner of the perimeter. Regrouping was by 
no means complete, and elements of “B” Company appear to have 
been involved in repelling tliis attack against “C” Company. The 
enemy were driven off with the loss of one light tank? 

Half an hour or so later the enemy renewed their attack. Follow- 
ing up, frotD the direction of Gorre, they assaulted “B” Company’s 
position with an attack supported by six medium and three light 
tanks. “B” Company, not properly settled into their new position, 
had very little left with which to deal with this weight of armour, 
but after a hectic action the tanks were driven off by the accumu- 
lated fire of the two remaining 25-mm. anti-tank guns, anti-tank 
lifles and Brens, The enemy withdrew to Gorre with the loss of yet 
another light tank, but their repulse had cost the Battalion one of 
its precious remaining anti-tank guns and eight carriers. 

Some time about now the mechanical transport attempted to set 
out on a forlorn hope to get away to the north. They had not gone 
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far, however, when they ran into an enemy armoured column, and 
only two or three of the vehicles at the tail of the Dorsets managed 
to reverse and get back into the perimeter. The toll of casualties 
was rising, and in this particular encounter the Battalion lost many 
valuable and experienced old hands from the Mechanical Trans- 
port Platoon, as well as a recently joined officer. Lieutenant Hugh 
Wylie. 

After the repulse of the enemy armoured force by “B” Company 
and the unfortunate adventures of the mechanical transport, the 
Dprsets were given no time to lick their wounds. Following up the 
few vehicles which had managed to return to the perimeter, the 
enemy, in the shape of six armoured fighting vehicles, appeared on 
the northern outskirts of the village. They were held up by “D” 
Company’s road block reinforced with some Royal Warwicks and 
Royal Irish Fusiliers, but continued to fire straight down the village 
street. The company’s one remaining anti-tank weapon, a Boys 
rifle, was knocked out immediately, but the company commander 
moved the remainder of “D” Company into an orchard on the left 
of the road, and for a quarter of an hour an intense close-quarter 
battle was fought, both sides firing point blank at each other, at the 
end of which time the Boche decided to pull out. Bob Goff had 
been slightly wounded in the head before this last attack developed, 
but, despite this, he continued to fight his company with the utmost 
gallantry. Any hesitation on his part or lack of steadfastness on the 
part of the company would have left that part of the perimeter 
wide open to penetration by the enemy. 

Later in the evening, shortly after seven o’clock, the final attack 
of the day was launched, once more from the direction of Gorre. 
This th§ enemy assaulted with their infantry alone and were 
repulsed by small-arms fire supported by the one remaining carrier 
in the Battalion. 

In the general disorganization following the hurried occupation 
of Festubert, and the subsequent confusion caused by the four 
enemy attacks within about two and a half hours, some men and 
vehicles were lost owing to fifth-column activity. A German, dis- 
guised as a British officer, managed to circulate through the Bat- 
talion area and began issuing orders for a withdrawal to the east. 
In the heat of the moment these orders were not fully checked up 
and before this spy had been captured and summarily shot he had 
been able to cause a certain amount of damage. 

It had been a heavy day’s work, but there was still more to 


follow if the Dorsets, now completely surrounded, having hung on 
to the position a good six hours after the departure of the rem Hinder 
of the Brigade, were to fight their way out. The Commanding 
Officer decided to lead the Battalion northwards to Estaires. This 
involved a cross-country march of about nine or ten miles across 
territory intersected with canals, as the enemy were by now in 
possession of all roads leading to the north. 

As soon after dusk as possible, at half-past nine that evening, the 
Battalion was concentrated at a point immediately to the south 
of the village. It was a sad sight to see how few remained standing 
after this hard, slogging match of the fight across Belgium and this 
final stand on the canal. Out of the Battalion which had crossed 
the frontier a bare fortnight before, only fifteen officers and two 
hundred and thirty rank and file mustered for this final and hazar- 
dous march through country overrun by the enemy. To these were 
added a handful of Lancashire Fusiliers, about a platoon of the 
Worcesters under an officer, and some Royal Warwicks, Royal 
Irish Fusiliers and Argyll and Sutherland Highlanders. 

The Battalion moved east for about a thousand yards and then 
formed up in mass with the Commanding Officer himself in the 
lead accompanied by the Second-in-Command and a couple of 
gunmen. Steve refused to delegate the responsibility for navigating 
his battalion over this very tricky course, avoiding all houses, woods 
and roads, to anyone but himself and Tom Molloy as his assistant 
navigator. The course was not made any easier by constantly en- 
countering barbed-wire fences and everlasting stumbling into and 
crawling out of irrigation ditches filled with warm but stagnant 
water. Deviations were constantly necessary, but it is recorded that 
the noise of the frogs croaking in the marshes did much t0*-dcaden 
the sound of the marching columns. The sky all around was illu- 
minated by burning villages and isolated farmhouses, a scene 
reminiscent of a Dore picture of Dante’s Inferno. Hungry as they 
were, no one had had much opportunity to eat during the day, and 
belts had to be tightened one more hole before the march began. 

Tliree times during this withdrawal they encountered tlie enemy. 
The first occasion was after about a mile and a half, when the 
Colonel and his gunmen ran into a German non-commissioned 
officer who was advancing across country from one picket to 
another. The gunmen were a bit slow with their bayonets and Steve 
had to deal with this intruder himself, dispatching him with his 
revolver. It was an awkward moment : a sudden pistol shot might 
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have had serious consequences, and everyone’s heart stood still as 
the late lamented Heinrich’s friends or subordinates started to call 
after him by name. However, it must have appeared nothing out of 
the ordinary to a German picket for their inspecting rounds to 
depart to the accompaniment of revolver shots, or perhaps they 
decided that it wouldn’t be a bad thing if something sudden did 
happen to Heinrich; at any rate, they made no further move and 
the Dorsets continued on their way, stepping as quietly as possible. 

The next encounter was far more serious. After another couple 
ol miles, shortly before passing the outskirts of the village of Viellie 
Chapeile, the Battalion came across a lateral road, down which 
was moving from west to east a solid mass of vehicles. To make 
matters worse, this column, which from all appearances was a 
motorized formation, was apparently being checked past a traffic- 
control post at which a red light was glowing. Both the armoured 
fighting vehicles and the trucks showed headlights and there was a 
considerable amount of stopping and starting and troops debussing 
going on. There was nothing the Dorsets could do but to freeze in 
their tracks and lie low, and it is remarkable just how quiet nigh on 
three hundred British other ranks can keep on an occasion like this. 
The Colonel appreciated that it was essential to get to Estaires 
before first light, and as the minutes ticked by and this never-ending 
column chugged slowly past, with its constant halts and checks at 
the traffic post, he had awful visions of having to fight his way 
tiirough this armoured column with his very tired and weak bat- 
talion against a lively enemy who not only were vastly superior in 
numbers but strongly supported by armoured fighting vehicles. 

At long l^st the tail of the column appeared in sight, tlie last 
vehicle was checked through and the column vanished into the east. 

Cold and stiff after their series of duckings in the various ditches 
and the long lie-up, the Battalion rose to their feet, crossed the road 
and continued on their old bearing. After another mile or more the 
appearance of parachute flares ahead of them caused the Colonel 
to swing half-left. At about 0230 hrs. they reached a deep-water 
canal. As they approached, a German patrol proceeded down tlie 
canal bank but failed to notice the large body of men waiting to 
cross this obstacle. This was thought at first to be the Lys Canal, 
and everyone’s spirits rose at the thought that they were very igear 
to their destination. This guess, however, proved false. In Ills many 
deviations Steve had bumped into the Bethiine — Estaires Canal 
which ran approximately north and soutli and parallel to his 
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original course. There were a number of non-swimmers in the 
Battalion and these had to be helped across with great care. Two 
officers, Bray, the Adjutant, and John Peebles, the commander of 
“A” Company, distinguished themselves on this night by their 
gallant reconnaissances of this and the subsequent canal crossings, 
and in their wholehearted efforts to get the Battalion across. For 
this night’s work and continued gallantry in action both these 
officers were awarded the Military Cross. 

No sooner had the Dorsets made one crossing of this canal than 
they encountered the same waterway again. In the dark they ha& 
cut across it at the one place where it made a wide bend to the east 
and there was nothing to do but swim it once more. Before crossing, 
those who had not already stripped down to the barest essentials 
of weapons, ammunition and equipment were ordered to do so. 
Gas-masks were flung away, the empty haversacks making very 
useful containers for grenades and other vital equipment. As a 
result not so many casualties from drowning were experienced on 
this second crossing. There still remained another couple of miles 
to go before they came to the bridge over the Lys Canal, as it was 
deemed expedient to bypass the outlying village of La Gorgue. 

At 0500 hrs., soaked through and extremely weary, having been 
constantly engaged for twenty-four hours without a respite, the 
Dorsets arrived at Estaires to find that the B.E.F. had already 
evacuated the town, which had been left in the hands of the French 
demolition party, who blew the bridge only a short half an hour 
after the Dorsets arrived. 

Here the Commanding Officer called a halt for three hours to 
enable the Battalion to try to dry themselves out and ge| some food. 
As the civilians had all been evacuated this latter task was not as 
difficult as it sounds, and indeed throughout the retreat, it is said, 
despite the lack of rations, most people managed to feed tliemselves 
to some extent off the country. At Estaires too they were able to 
gather in some scattered elements of the Battalion which had 
become separated during the critical hours at Festubert. 

The Battalion must have presented a pretty sorry sight in the 
early morning sunlight of the 28th of May. There had been little 
opportunity of getting even a wash for the past few days, and the 
nigM withdrawal had not done anything to improve their appear- 
ance. For example, the Signal Officer, in a sudden access of zeal at 
Festubert, had ripped off his buttons to prevent identification in 
case of capture, and with his jacket fastened with string had put the 
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final touches to his appearance by burning a large hole in Ms 
trousers in his attempts to dry them off in front of a fire in Estalres. 

At 0800 hrs., fairly refreshed and with appetites temporarily 
assuaged, the Battalion continued its northward march. The going 
on this day was pure hell. Feet soaked from the drenching of the 
night before and boots in ribbons after the fierce marching of the 
past few weeks, and, finally, the rough, hard road down which 
they now had to continue the withdrawal in torrential rain all 
added to their discomfort. After an hour they reached Doulieu, 
where they met the Staff Captain of the 5th Infantry Brigade. This 
officer expressed his surprise at seeing the Dorsets, who had appar- 
ently been v/ritten off for lost. They were told to make for Watou, 
another eighteen miles to the north, where they would contact the 
Staff Captain of the 6th Infantry Brigade, who would guide them 
into their new defensive positions. 

From Meteren, where Captain Roper of the Regiment had been 
encountered at the cross-roads, the march was continued by com- 
panies independently. A diversion had to be made to the east to 
avoid the enemy, who were reported to be in possession of God- 
waersvelde. This long and exhausting march of twenty miles ended 
with the arrival of the Battalion at Watou at about 2100 hrs. Of the 
6th Infantry Brigade and a defended locality there was no sign — 
they did, however, encounter Teddy Edwards and the five remain- 
ing trucks of “B” Echelon with much-needed refreshment. Here 
Brigadier Gartland appeared and explained that the latest idea was 
to push on and rendezvous north of Bergues, some six miles south 
of Dunkirk, by first light. 

It was not until during this long march to Watou^on the 28th 
that the Battalion first heard of any idea of the B.E.F. being evacu- 
ated. Up to this point the idea had always been that of “reculer 
pour mieux sauter,” or withdrawal to have another crack at the 
Boche. But during these long and tiring hours on the march, follow- 
ing so close after a series of strenuous conflicts with the ever- 
pressing enemy, various things became clear to the exhausted 
troops. The feeling of being utterly lost, due mainly to poor com- 
munications and lack of information, permeated the Battalion. 
Secondly, even the most worn-out soldier, staggering along in the 
most “browned-off”of all trances, could not but fail to notice the 
ever-increasing mass of abandoned vehicles. Remember that they 
were bringing up the rear, and by now not only were the ditches 
alongside the road filled with abandoned and destroyed vehicles of 
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all stiapes and sizes but in many fields whole formations had parked 
their vehicles in orderly rows, as at a race meeting, before leaving 
them, rendered as useless as possible, to the pursuing enemy. 

The roads themselves were stiff v/ith vehicles jammed head to 
tail, trying to fight on through the press to the nearest possible point 
to the coast. 

Half an hour after the arrival of the main body in Watou the 
leading elements of the Battalion were being ferried forward to 
Bergues, twelve miles to the north-west, and during the night this 
move was completed, the Battalion concentrating just north of the 
town. 

As has been indicated, the evacuation had, unbeknown to the 
Brigade, been started from Dunkirk on the 26th of May whilst the 
Battalion had been fighting at Festubert. The ruins of the town 
were being held by the remnants of the French Seventh Army, 
whilst part of the French First Army guarded the eastern suburb 
of Malo le Bains, to which sector of the Dunkirk perimeter the 
Battalion was directed from Bergues during the afternoon of the 
29th of May. At this latter town they had willy-nilly to abandon 
their vehicles, as it had been found quite impossible to maintain 
any vehicles north of this point. Dunkirk itself was in ruins, and the 
constant day and night bombing was continued by the enemy with 
ever-increasing energy as more and more shipping piled up in the 
harbour and off the beaches in their efforts to extricate every man 
of the B.E.F. The Fumes Canal, which ran behind the sand-dunes 
on the beaches and parallel with the coast, made an excellent anti- 
tank obstacle and the Battalion were given an assembly point on 
the nor|h l^nk of the Fumes Canal at the bridge in Zuydcoote, 
about four miles to the east of the Dunkirk mole, with the task 
of defending this bridge and another one in the vicinity. The 
Camerons were digging in on their flank. All day long the heavy 
air bombardment was maintained which greatly restricted move- 
ment in the open. 

This position was maintained until nightfall on the 30th of May, 
v^iien the withdrawal to the Mole was started. Second-Lieutenant 
Stephenson and some twenty other ranks were left to guard the 
bridges. This party subsequently made good their withdrawal and 
rejoined the Battalion some days later in Yorkshire. In this wa^^-tlie 
Dorsets carried out the final movement of this unfortunate cam- 
paign. In regular formation, with aU tlieir platoon weapons com- 
plete, they marched on to the mole under no inconsiderable fire 
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and boarded a Thames dredger. The sight of this unwieldy craft, 
which, as first seen in the dark, was apparently half-filled with 
water, had so appalled Sam Symes when he had been sent forward 
on the advance party that he had refused to take it over. It was ex- 
plained to this harassed officer that this was the normal condition of 
dredgers and actually the craft was quite seaworthy. 

Crowded as they were, this night journey across the open sea in 
a Thames hopper provided no hazards to the exhausted Battalion, 
who in many cases literally slept standing up. Early the next morn- 
ing, after some brisk repartee between the “Wavy Navy” Sub- 
lieutenant in charge and a Royal Navy Commander on the pier, 
this unwieldy craft was brought alongside and the Fifty-Fourth 
Foot marched ashore at Margate to find a welcome meal being 
distributed by the Mayor and the Corporation officials. 

The story of these operations would be incomplete without a 
further reference to the one man who, from the Battalion point of 
view, made the operation as successful as it could be in the circum- 
stances. Colonel Steve throughout the short campaign had led the 
Battalion with great gallantry and audacity. He not only heartened 
the Battalion throughout the early and confusing days of the with- 
drawal but when the time came for the final stand to cover the 
withdrawal of the Division from Festubert, he so inspired them that 
they put up the fight of their lives against overwhelming odds 
throughout that desperate series of conflicts on the 27th of May. 
Where a lesser man might then have well called for slight pause 
and a refreshing drink whilst donning his sweater between these 
gruelling sets, Steve realized the gravity of the situation and with 
his indomitable energy immediately led the Battalicjn off on the 
most crucial stage of the journey. Finally, after yet another seventy- 
two hours of gruelling marching and rearguard action, he led them 
in formation with their weapons down the mole at Dunkirk to the 
safety they themselves had so hardly earned and which their efforts 
had done so much to secure for the remainder of their formation. 
His award of the Distinguished Service Order, the first to the Regi- 
ment in this war, had been well and truly earned. 

It was not the wishful thinking expressed in the contemporary 
cry of our allies, ''Nous gagnerons parceqiie nous sornmes les plus 
which inspired the Battalion throughout this ordeal against 
overwhelming odds but the indomitable courage and doggedness of 
the Dorset soldier, fostered on the county motto “Who’s Afear’d?” 


*We will w'in because we are the strongest. 
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This spirit, coupled with a tradition of two hundred and fifty years 
of campaigning throughout the globe, confounded their exultant 
enemies. Twice in one generation had a Regular battalion of the 
Regiment stood its ground and borne the full initial blast of a 
strong, prepared and overwhelming enemy. La Bassee Canal will 
ever be remembered in the Regiment as the funeral pyre of both 
the 1st and 2nd Regular Battalions in successive wars — a Regimen- 
tal crematorium, from which, phoenix-like, arose, each in its turn, 
two fresh battalions. These, inspired by the traditions of their pre- 
decessors, set out in their time to play their part in inflicting a 
greater and more overwhelming defeat on the King’s enemies. 


2nd DIVISION SIGNS 


1914-18 
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THE BATTLE OF BRITAIN 


c 

“Th^ also serve who only stand and wait'' 


ON THEIR RETURN FROM DUNKIRK the Battalion re-formed at Pudsey 
and by the end of June had moved to the coast of Yorkshire in the 
neighbourhood of Hornsea. They took over a nine-mile stretch of 
coast, with the right-hand company (“B”) at Aldborough and the 
left (H.Q. and “D” Companies) in Hornsea. Battalion Headquar- 
ters were at Wassand Hall. Throughout the next six months, and in 
fact during the remainder of the time they were in England, there 
was a constant change of personnel. With the initial reinforcements 
there returned to the Battalion a number of Regular officers, such 
as Captains Linklater, Laugher and Molyneux, and also Major 
Peach from the 4th Battalion. They very soon lost Tom Molloy, 
who in June was posted to command the 7th Battalion The Worces- 
tershire Regiment in the same Brigade. 

In common with other formations at home in those days, the 
2nd Division spent the winter guarding the coasts of England. They 
had their albums and excursions and they shared the momentary 
excitement of staiiding-to for “Cromwell,” the code word for the 
invasion. As was the case throughout the country, they helped the 
Home Guard from the earliest days of the Local Defence Volun- 
teers, until this force was well set on its feet. Many were the 
problems arising out of tliose earlier Home Guard exercises. Once 
they had been called out, who was to feed them and who was to 
milk the cows? — these and many other equally pressing questions 
called for constant attention. The Dorsets spent many a long hour 
erecting coast defences and were by no means the only battalion on 
the coast at that time to find the results of many hours’ labpur 
washed into the sea by the autumn gales. The passion for digging 
and erecting wire obstacles was not confined to the beaches. Bat- 
talion Headquarters was soon able to boast that its “Peach Line” of 
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defences, so called after its designer, was completely impregnable 
to the normal visitor. 

In September they lost three valuable young officers in Bray, 
Peebles and Heron, all of whom had been decorated for their part 
in the Flanders campaign, who disappeared a few miles away to 
become “founder” members of the 5th Commando. 

During the autumn the Battalion were honoured by a visit from 
His Majesty, who decorated a farmer’s wife. This good lady had 
distinguished herself by the single-handed capture of a German air- 
man, who had baled out over the local countryside. The Prime 
Minister was also among their visitors and the famous picture of 
him being photographed with a tommy-gun was taken at the time 
of this visit. 

By Christmas the Corps of Drums, which was to play no small 
part in subsequent adventures, had been revived from old members 
of the Band and Drums still serving in the Battalion. 

Christmas was a great success — probably one of the best war- 
time celebrations of the Battalion. No small amount of credit for 
the success of these seasonable celebrations was due to the hospi- 
tality and welcome given by the good inhabitants of that part of 
Yorkshire. 

Shortly after Christmas the weather deteriorated badly and for 
some days outlying companies were cut off and supplies had to be 
man-handled across the snow. 

By March the Brigade had become pretty well embedded in 
their coastal defences and they were moved to Selby from where 
they could carry out a certain amount of training. The exercises 
varied, some were most arduous, and the weather was of such 
severity as to harden any formation trying to carry out ‘antr form 
of collective training during this time. At the end of March the 
Commanding Officer departed for a fresh appointment, having 
completed two years in command of the Battalion. Enough has 
been said in these annals to show how much the Battalion owed to 
Colonel Steve and how much they must have regretted his depar- 
ture. Lieutenant-Colonel P. G. Boon subsequently took over com- 
mand and must have started off with a very new team. Peter Blind 
had just recently departed to the Staff College at Camberiey and had 
handed over the Adjutancy to Tony Bridge, who was to hold that 
appointment until after the Battalion were settled in India. Bob 
Goff had already departed in January, 1941, and, as we have said, 
Tom Molioy was next door in command of the Worcesters. 
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In May the Battalion returned to the eoast for a short spell of 
duty, subsequently returning to Selby. 

Collective training at varying degrees of intensity continued 
thi'oughout the summer and every opportunity was taken to shoot 
on the limited ranges, and on one occasion the Battalion underwent 
a “battle inoculation.” 

On the departure of Lieutenant-Colonel Boon, Lieutenant- 
Colonel G. N. Wood, O.B.E., M.C., arrived to take over command 
of the Battalion. Soon after his arrival the Dorsets moved to 
Boroughbridge from where intense training, involving exercises 
taking diem all over Yorkshire, was continued. Early in the autumn 
they were under orders with the remainder of the 2nd Division to 
move south into East Anglia, a move which was soon stopped by 
the sudden receipt of orders to mobilize and prepare to sail to 
“furrin parts.” 

The days of waiting were over, or so they thought at the time. At 
any rate, after the brief campaign in France and Flanders and the 
long and dreary period of coast defence, the Battalion were now 
under orders for overseas and action. At this point we will take up 
our story, with the Battalion preparing for their long march to 
Tokyo. 
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What was the end of all the show, 

Johnnie, Johnnie? 

Ask my Colonel, for I don’t know, 

Johnnie, my Johnnie, aha ! 

We broke a King and we built a road — 

A court-house stands where the Reg’ment goed. 

And the river’s clean where the raw blood flowed. , , . 

— Kipling. 


PART ONE 


YORKSfflRE TO BURMA 

1941_1944 



THE GATEWAY OF INDIA 
BOMBAY 


CHAPTER ONE 


IN THE. WAKE OF THE SARAH SANDS 

What are these fleets that cross the sea 
From British ports and bays 
To coasts that glister southwardly 
Behind the dog-day haze? 

They are the shipped Battalions sent 
To bar the bold belligerent 
Who stalks the Dancers’ land. 

Within these hulls, like sheep a-pen 
Are packed in thousands fighting men 
And colonels in command. 

— Hardy: The Dynasts. 


IN OCTOBER, 1941, the 2nd Infantry Division was suddenly arrested 
in the throes of moving from Yorkshire to East Anglia and hur- 
riedly mobilized on a war basis for service overseas. Back to the 
Battalion came Tom Molloy, who had been superseded in com- 
mand of the 7th Worcestershires by a senior officer of that regiment, 
and myself |rom Kent, where I had been acting as Second-in- 
Commar^ to the 4th Battalion. We arrived to find that those not 
actually on embarkation leave were up to their eyes in work dealing 
with ail the multifarious arrangements connected with the launch- 
ing of a battalion overseas. Somehow the fitting of tropical clothing 
to the shivering bodies of British troops on a freezingly cold day in 
an English autumn is always fairly ludicrous — this performance, 
carried out in war time, when tiie requirements of security demand 
that the local inhabitants turn a blind eye to the strange sight of 
British other ranks parading in Wolseley helmets and turned-up 
shorts on a cold October afternoon is apt to be stranger than usual. 

The Fifty-Fourth Foot had already felt the exhilarating effect of 
their new commander. The recent changes in command during an 
important stage of their training had had an unsettling effect, 
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and only now were they shaping to the form of the Battalion which 
was to mak e its mark in the war in South-East Asia. 

Even after two years of war, the Battalion were still very well off 
for Regulars. We had at this time a very strong team of Regular 
warrant officers and sergeants, backed up by a strong, though 
small, nucleus of experienced junior non-commissioned officers 
and private soldiers. 

Some, like Mr. Smith, my old Machine Gun Platoon Sergeant of 
Dover days, now the Regimental Sergeant-Major, rose to be Quar- 
termaster of the Battalion; others, like Sergeant Cooper, of Festii- 
bert fame, who has already figured prominently in these records, 
rose to be Regimental Sergeant-Major. Each company carried its 
quota of these “old sweats” who will figure from time to time in 
these annals — soldiers like Lance-Corporal Woodford, of the Regi- 
mental Police, another one-time machine gunner, who became the 
Commanding Officer’s gunman in action and whose devoted ser- 
vice earned him a mention in despatches. 

By the end of November it had become obvious that die imme- 
diate move was off, and we were ordered to proceed to Banbury, 
where we went into G.H.Q. reserve. This v/as indeed a fortunate 
chance for the 2nd Infantry Division, as we were later to under- 
stand that the 1 8 th Infantry Division had departed in our place and 
sailed, as all the world now knows, straight into the “bag” in 
Singapore in the following February. 

Before leaving the North an event of great significance happened 
to the 2nd Infantry Division — I speak of the arrival to command 
of Major-General John Grover. To the historians of the future the 
2nd Infantry Division and General Grover must be^synonymous. 
For over two and a half years General “John” led us. drove us and 
welded us into that extremely efficient fighting machine which was 
finally to prove itself in action against the Japanese. A great trainer 
of men, with a capacity for work alarming in the extreme to his 
subordinates, the General did not, on arrival in the East, confine 
his attentions to his own division, and even as he flogged us through 
the heat and the rains over the plains and in the jungle he found 
time also to assist the armies of India in their efforts to train for the 
war in South-East Asia. 

The good inhabitants of Banbury, overcrowded as they were 
with evacuees and the opening of war-time plants in their district, 
were hospitable in the extreme and did everything they could to 
make our stay of three months as enjoyable as possible. Oui* 
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sojourn ill this pleasant area was, however, not to be protracted. 
The Dorsets had hardly time to win the Divisional cross-country 
run (with a surprise individual success by Private O’Reilley, of 
“B” Company, over that redoubtable veteran international runner 
C.S.M. V/ilson, of the Royal Scots) and the Divisional boxing 
championship, when our all-round star, Lance-Corporal John, of 
“A” Company, took the honours, before we were once more flung 
into the turmoil of preparation for overseas. 

Before our departure we were honoured by visits from the Prime 
Minister, for whom the Battalion found the guard of honour, and 
Just before we sailed, by His Majesty The King himself. The King 
spent the day with the Division on the 1st of April, 1942. He started 
by inspecting the Battalion lined up on the Oxford Road and wit- 
nessed a display by “A” Company on the jungle assault course 
which we had developed high up in the trees in the officers’ mess 
garden. 

Before setting foot on H.T. K9 at Liverpool on the 10th of April, 
1942, it would be well to take a quick look over the order of battle, 
which had changed out of all knov/ledge since that day in Sep- 
tember, 1939, when the Fifty-Fourth last embarked for service 
overseas. 

George Wood had as his Second-in-Command Tom MoUoy, who 
the reader will remember had served Colonel Steve in that capacity 
in France. The Adjutant was Tony Bridge, who had had charge of 
the mechanical transport in France, and he was assisted by Lieu- 
tenant Prebbie as Intelligence Officer. Gus Claxton, the Padre, and 
Joe Chamberlain, the Medical Officer, were by now old hands in 
the Battalion. Donald Baynes had moved from “A” Company to 
the oommaiffl of H.Q. Company. On return to the Battalion I had 
been appointed to command “A” Company and had a very strong 
team of assistants in Dick Purser, my second-in-command, Clive 
Chettle and “Tiger” Havers — all three of whom were to distinguish 
themselves in their own way in action. Alan Watts commanded “B” 
Company, whilst Giles, the late Platoon Sergeant-Major, who had 
earned a Distinguished Conduct Medal on the Dendre Canal, com- 
manded “C” Company, and Tom Hughes, a Territorial officer, led 
“D” Company. 

It is impossible to mention everyone, and those who distinguished 
themselves subsequently wiU be referred to during this story, hut 
it would be an injustice to step on board the ship without listing 
that great band of veterans the warrant officers, whose experience 
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was to prove invaluable and who all subsequently achieved the 
honour of a commission during the war. Edward’s Regimental 
Quartermaster-Sergeant was now Warman, Stark had replaced 
Pratt as Company Sergeant-Major of “A” Company, and v/itli 
Doughty (“B”), Keegan (“C”), Hunt (“D”) and Warren andTowills 
(H.Q.) we could boast as strong a team of warrant officers as could 
be found anywhere in tlie Infantry of the Line at this stage of the 
war. 

The Battalion embarked on the H.T. K9 {Reina del Pacifico) and 
were extremely fortunate in this large ship, built for the tropick 
With us were Brigade Headquarters, the 7th Worcesters and the 
10th Field Regiment, R.A. The long, dreary weeks of the voyage 
round the Cape were an experience shared by many who travelled 
abroad in those early days of the war. The convoy was reputed to be 
the biggest that had as yet left the coast of the United Kingdom and 
we were most fortunate in travelling as a formation in our own 
units and not as drafts. General Grover, with the fate of the 18th 
Division fresh in his mind, was not one to allow us to slacken off 
just because we were at sea. Training of every possible kind was the 
order of the day, and to the astonishment of the boatswain and with 
the, at first reluctant, co-operation of the captain (who, like all 
merchant-ship masters, was averse to this war-time practice of 
wearing boots at sea), we soon rigged up a formidable assault 
course on “E” deck aft and tliroughout the day every available inch 
of deck space was allocated for training. 

As I had four years’ experience on the Army Physical Training 
Staff, the Commanding Officer decided to release me for duties as 
Ship’s Physical Training Officer. To my joy I found that C.S.M. 
Belson, one of my old students at the Army Schoof of*Ph5^sical 
Training, was Ship’s Physical Training Warrant Officer, and to- 
gether we were kept busy throughout the voyage. Finding the limita- 
tions of deck space difficult, I decided to take the Battalion in mass 
physical training, half the Battalion at a time. This developed into a 
great feature of shipboard life, especially when, despite the imtune- 
fulness of my voice, we contrived to bend and stretch whilst singing 
the popular melodies of the day. 

Not one of the three thousand five hundred passengers will forget 
the boxing tournaments on the crowded after deck and the extra- 
ordinary performances put up in the tyros’ competition, or the 
controversy that raged over this particular form of combat. 

At Capetown we received a grand welcome from the truly hospit- 
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able inhabitants of that great city. We had been on board exactly 
five weeks and the cool of Table Bay was most refreshing after the 
intense heat experienced during our five days cooped up on board 
ship at Freetown. The authorities, with previous experience of divi- 
sions passing through, decided that, to relieve the congestion, the 
infantry battalions would have to spend forty-eight hours, in rota- 
tion, at a transit camp some eighteen miles outside the city. Here we 
were welcomed and subjected to those colossal rations to which the 
South African soldier is accustomed; each of the soldiers’ gargan- 
tSan meals was topped off with a pound of grapes. It was well that 
we did not neglect the opportunity to exercise ourselves, and each 
day we carried out route marches and “dog and stick” walks. 

The last night in Capetown was for everyone one of those 
unforgettable experiences, and when we sailed we all carried with 
us the deepest thanks in our hearts to those kind inhabitants of the 
Cape who had so spontaneously gone out of their way to ensure 
that our brief stay was made as enjoyable as possible. 

When we had sailed from England our destination was “X”; we 
had been cast on the seas to join in the v^'ar where we were most 
needed, and we all, in our hearts, thought in terms of the Western 
Desert — it was something of a shock, therefore, on rounding the 
Cape to find that we were destined for India. Undeterred by the 
feeling of disappointment which pervaded all ranks, Colonel 
George Wood pronounced his famous dictum : “Gentlemen, you 
will like India,” and immediately set out to teach us Urdu. 

The arrival of yet another all-white division in India, though 
scarcely unheralded in these days of rapid communications, found 
the adminis^ative authorities hardly prepared. Having been kept 
waiting in Bombay for a couple of days, the Battalion felt their 
first real breath of India as they stepped out of the train at Kirkee 
station and marched three miles to that old stamping ground of the 
Fifty-Fourth before the First World War, Pashan Camp. What a 
shock was in store for us 1 The tents were not all erected, and we all 
had to set to with immense energy to set up the camp before the 
rains broke. 

How used we were to become in the next few years to these 
camps set down on cotton soil 1 Little did we realize as we struggled 
through the multitudinous problems concomitant with the setting 
up of a battalion in India how much we were to envy our successors 
in this very camp a year later. A great feature of our life at Pashan, 
and one that did a great deal to lighten the burden of those early 
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and uncomfortable days was the kindness and hospitality sliown to 
the Battalion by the Governor of Bombay Presidency and his lady 
wife. Sir Roger and Lady Lumley, now the Earl and Countess of 
Scarbrough. They took an immense amount of trouble to look after 
the welfare of the men and to entertain the officers at their nearby 
residence at Ganesh Kind. Before leaving Pasha n we presented 
their Excellencies with an illuminated scroll setting out our tlianks 
in Dorset dialect. 

The unbounded energy of the Colonel needed no encouragement 
from General Grover to set us off at a very early date on a period of 
intensive training — training that was to continue with more or less 
unabated zest for the next twenty-one months. On looking back, I 
cannot help feeling that our enthusiasm, in those early days (and the 
Colonel’s energy was infectious — all the company commanders 
catching the bug), laid up for us a store of trouble tlirough our being 
too active before becoming properly acclimatized. By the time we 
had been a month in the country, all companies were out doing long 
three-day treks m the monsoon. The disasters of the campaign then 
finishing in Burma certainly acted as an impetus, but I am not at all 
certain that we would not have been wiser to have taken our train- 
ing a little slower during the time that we were acclimatizing our- 
selves to the extremely arduous conditions of camp life. If we had 
done so our losses fr’om disease might well have been considerably 
lower. 

We were not, however, destined to remain long in the Poona 
area, and by the middle of July it had been agi'eed that Pashan 
Camp was, for the time being, quite unsuitable for occupation by 
white troops, and the 5th Infantry Brigade, alv/ays raffie^inc|epen- 
dently minded, set off thankfully for Secunderabad. In this delight- 
ful station we had one of our really good breaks of the war — for the 
first time since marching out of Marlborough Lines at Aldershot in 
1939 the Battalion were quartered in barracks. Everyone in the 
Battalion enjoyed the six-week stay in this old cantonment. The 
ban-acks were comfortable, the bazaar was handy and good, and, 
for the officers, the club was easily the best of its kind that we ever 
encountered on our wanderings. We trained hard and played games 
hard, but so beneficial was the effect of returning from training to 
a round barracks rather than an ill-found camp that we rapidly 
threw off the effects of our sojourn in Pashan Camp. 

This was our first opportunity to smarten the Battalion up, and 
we attempted with a woeful shortage of dherzis to convert the w'ar- 
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time issue of Idiaki drill into a smart-looking uniform. Divisional 
signs appeared on our head-dress, and the officers and sergeants 
soon put up the peace-time pagris on their helmets with the two 
green flashes of the Regiment. On the right-hand side we sported 
our green-and“gold Battalion flashes — a war-time innovation which 
proved a most useful means of recognition. 

Soon after our arrival in Secunderabad the Colonel was pro- 
moted to command the 4th Infantry Brigade in the 2nd Infantry 
Division. It is difficult to assess, in the light of subsequent events, 
Sil that George or Sam Wood, as he is known to his many friends 
outside the Regiment, did for the Fifty-Fourth during his year in 
command. I am, however, in a position, having subsequently been 
privileged to command the Battalion both on training and in action, 
to say that in one year George Wood reinitiated the 2nd Battalion 
into the art of soldiering. There have been many distinguished 
Commanding Officei-s of the Dorsetshire Regiment, but George 
Wood deserves a place with the most famous. He never achieved 
the distinction he so greatly coveted: to lead the Battalion, he 
served so well, against the enemy. But by his example, cheerfulness, 
strong personality and leadership, and, above ail, his very great 
sense of duty, he pulled the Battalion out of a period of doldrums 
and set them firmly on their feet as one of the most efficient fighting 
units in the 2nd Infantry Division. To him must undeniably go a 
great deal of the credit for the subsequent performance of the Bat- 
talion in action, and we, who were trained % him, were constantly 
gi'ateful for the spadework he put in during his period of command. 

His subsequent career was meteoric. Few knew that he had, on 
two occasions, turned down the offer to command a brigade in 
ordet to Tak^his Battalion abroad; the second time forty-eight hours 
before we sailed from Liverpool. 

He was not destined to remain long with the 4th Infantry Brigade. 
Before the end of 1942 he had departed to Ceylon as Brigadier, 
General Staff, to the Ceylon Army. By the end of 1943 he was back 
amongst us again at Poona, serving in the same capacity to the 
Commander of the Indian Expeditionary Force. When this became 
the XXXIII Indian Corps he remained and was responsible to 
General Stopford for the planning of the Kohima operations which 
held and annihilated the Japanese army of invasion of India. 

During his tour of duty with the XXXIII Corps this staunch 
Dorset officer maintained a constant touch with his old Battalion. 
He visited us in the Kohima perimeter and many a time as we 
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STUDIES IN BRITISH TRADE UNIONISM 


Here is the final entry, recording our partnership in the 
study of British Trade Unionism: the reader will forgive its 
naive self-complacency. 

Grosvenor Road, January iith, 1898. — Our big book has had a 
brilliant I'eception. I'he Times gave us two columns on the day of 
publication; the Standard an abusive leader; the Daily Chronicle, the 
Daily News, and half-a-dozen big provincials were all properly en- 
thusiastic. Other papers followed suit and produced their reviews the 
next day: the weeklies treated us quite handsomely. Altogether a small 
triumph in its way. The scientific character of the work is recognised, 
though of course the critics chaff us for our “ pompous phraseology ”. 
It is a big plant on the public: a new method and a new theory! 



CHAPTER II 


MUNICIPAL AND UNIVERSITY 
ADMINISTRATION 
1892-1898 

At this point in the narrative I turn aside from the narrow 
track of social investigation, which we pursued together, 
the direction determined by ourselves, to the broad and 
crowded highway of municipal administration. If the fore- 
going chapter recalls the habitual morning’s work from 
1892 to 1898, the following pages account for the Other 
One’s afternoons. And here I fall from the status of equal 
partnership to that of a humble servitor of my lord, with the 
added zest of being ah observer and recorder of his doings. 
But alas! this essay in biography will not be accepted as 
impartial so I give the portrait by the well-known editor of 
the 'Pall Mall Gazette of Sidney Webb as he first appeared 
at the L.C.C. election of 1892 before the footlights of 
municipal democracy. 

Mr. Sidney Webb is a very remarkable man, much more remarkable 
than anybody thinks, excepting himself. Since l^Ir. Chamberlain arose 
in Birmingham there has been no man so like him as Mr. Sidney 
Webb, who aspires to be Mr. Chamberlain of London — only more 
so.‘ For to all the energy and perseverance aitd municipal spirit of 
Mr. Chamberlain, Mr. Sidney Webb adds a great literary gift and a 
philosophic conception of social progress to which Mr. Chamberlain 
can lay no claim. He is a socialist; but he is no utopian dreamer, he 
is a man crammed with Tacts. He is no fanatic, but a wily, shrewd, 

' The Elector's Guide, p. 50. Edited by W. T. Stead. Beyond the fact that S. W. 
endorsed and developed Chamberlain’s doctrine of “ high rates and a healthy city ", 
I see no likeness in character, opinion or circumstances, of the social investigator and 
Fabian permeator to the outstanding politician, orator and imperialist statesman of 
the last quarter of the nineteenth century. There is, however, a superficial coinci- 
dence in political career. Alike, they entered jhe Cabi*et for the first time without 
previous subordinate office, as President of the Board of Trade, and alike they 
retired from the Cabinet, when Secretary of State for the Colonies; the significant 
distinction being that S. W. entered the Cabinet at about the same age at which 
Joseph Chamberlain retired from it, when the great man became the propagandist 
of a new fiscal policy. 
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MUNICIPAL AND UNIVERSITY ADMINISTRATION 

adroit wirepuller, whose hand is felt in a great many quarters where 
it is not seen. The next three years will be a test as to whether he is 
as capable in taking part in a public body as he has shown himself 
to be in writing pamphlets, inspiring editors, and in general wire- 
pulling. ... At present there is some doubt as to whether he is not the 
most dangerous candidate in the field for the cause which he has at 
heart. His contributions to the Fabian Society and the Star newspaper, 
and his interesting book on The London Programme, are so many red 
rags to the Conservative bull; and there is no doubt that if Mr. Sidney 
Webb’s programme could be fathered upon every progressive candidate 
in the constituencies, the moderates would sweep London. Mr. Webb 
is not a candidate for to-day, he is one for the day after to-morrow, 
fiut, for that very reason, it is urgently to be desired that he sliould 
be elected to the County Council without more ado. There is nothing 
like putting such a man in harness to take the nonsense out of him, 
and to make him understand the wisdom of the old adage, festina 
lente. . . . 

The London County Council 

The establishment of an elected governing body for the 
metropolis in the guise of a county council was incidental 
to the scheme of reform of county government throughout 
England and Wales, which the President of the Local 
Government Board (Ritchie) passed into law as the Local 
Government Act of 1888. For the administration of the 
justices of the peace in quarter sessions, there was substituted 
administration by" a directly elected county council. In 
the metropolis, comprising, besides the ancient corporation 
of the City of London, parts of the counties of Middlesex, 
Surrey, Essex and Kent, the indirectly elected Metro- 
politan Board of Works, representing the congeries of 
vestries and district boards througho.ut London, had been 
established thirty years earlier (1855).' I” 1888, Mr. 

' The establishment in 18550! the Metropolitan Board of Works by Sir Benjamin 
Hall (Chief Commissioner of Works in the then Whig Ministry) may be ascribed to 
the pressing necessity for a new Main Drainage authority to prevent the Thames 
becoming a common sewer, a task in which the Metropolitan Commissioners of 
Sewers, appointed by the (Sovernm^t in 1848, had lamentably failed. The new 
Board was, on the whole, an efficient body, largely directed by a salaried chairman 
(Sir J. McGarel Hogg) who was imposed on it by the Government. Besides a 
successful main drainage scheme which took nearly twenty years to complete the 
Board has to its credit, during its thirty years’ life, the construction of the Thames 
Embankment; the systematic administrauon of the London Building Act which had 
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METROPOLITAN BOARD OF WORKS 
Ritchie saw no practicable alternative to the definite excision 
of these parts of four counties from the remainder of their 
areas, and the transformation of the indirectly elected Metro- 
politan Board of Works into a directly elected county 
council, corresponding to those which elsewhere superseded 
the justices in quarter sessions. This transformation, revolu- 
tionary as it seemed to the Conservative Party, was the more 
readily accepted because the Metropolitan Board of Works 
had recently been besmirched and discredited by the ex- 
posure of certain exceptional cases of graft in which one 
or two of its members, in collusion with one or two of its 
principal officials, had been implicated. This exposure led 
to a revulsion of feeling, which co-operated with the desire 
to give London a municipal government worthy of its pre- 
eminence, induced a number of distinguished men of phil- 
anthropy and goodwill to come forward as candidates for 
the new body. So outstanding a personality as Lord Rosebery 
agreed to stand for the City, with a view to assuming the 
chairmanship. 

The first election, in January 1889, was, from the stand- 
point of the experienced politician, an unorganised scramble. 
Neither the Liberal nor the Conservative Party used the 
party electoral machinery. Candidates spontaneously offered 
themselves to the electors, mainly as advocates of “ good 
government There were no deliberately formulated party 

been passed in 1855; the organisation of the Metropolitan Fire Brigade after i866j 
the clearance of large areas of the worst slums, various great street improvements, 
and many minor services. In its last years, the Board’s record was stained by the 
cases of graft mentioned above, which were investigated by a Royal Commission. 
It is only fair to say that these were shown to have been quite exceptional, and that 
most of the Board’s administration was not only honest but also fairly well organised. 

< Elizabeth Haldane in From One Century to Another, 1937, describes the rise of the 
Progressive Party in London administration: “ The development of the social 
services was seen in the new London County Council, with its rather advanced 
programme. There were at least a majority of 'Progressives ’ and John Burns advo- 
cated what he called ' Practicable Socialism ’ which made a good cry, so that 
socialism thus became something less to be feared than it had been so far. Sidney 
Webb was its principal supporter and he gave it a certain intellectual flavour; 
though his programme was advanced enough. Sidnejl and Beatrice Webb became 
our friends, and visited us at Clean. There was always great discussion as to which 
was the abler, but no conclusions were arrived at, for both were extraordinarily able 
and yet more extraordinarily diligent. They made one feel heartily ashamed of 
one’s idle hours when one saw how they worlid from morning to night, producing 
volumes of carefully verified matter. They had great influence on politics on both 
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MUNICIPAL AND UNIVERSITY ADMINISTRATION 
programmes among which the voters could choose. Almost 
the only lead as to policy was given by what was then an 
obscure body of young men and women, the Fabian 
Society,' which, by what was then an original device, 
caused all the candidates to be importuned by showers 
of printed lists of questions, sent by electors demanding 
answers to every issue of what ought to be “municipal 
politics These were accompanied by pamphlets explain- 
ing in detail the policy afterwards known as municipal 
Socialism. In the absence of any contrary policy, a large pro- 
portion of the candidates, who had thought only of “ good 
government ”, found themselves subscribing to this pro- 
gramme. 

The first three years’ term of the London County Council 
was chiefly occupied in framing the elaborate constitution 
required for so great an administration, and with tentative 
efforts towards increased efficiency and avoidance of waste. 
When the second election approached (that of 1892 at 
which the Other One became a candidate for a seat held by 
a Conservative), party organisation on both sides became 
definite and powerful. The Conservative Party saw the im- 
portance of controlling so influential a local authority as the 
London County Council had become. Opposing the Con- 
servatives were those councillors who called themselves the 
Progressives, with a view to uniting for municipal purposes, 
along with the Liberals (largely Nonconformists), also the 
Conservative and Liberal Unionist sympathisers with an 
active policy in London administration; the churchmen and 
Roman Catholic philanthropists who wanted the slums and 
the mean streets reformed ; and the “trade unionist work- 
men who sought to insist on fairer conditions of employ- 

sides because they saw nearly as much of Balfour, the Bishop of London and the 
Conservatives as they did of Liberals like my brother, though there were indeed those 
like Asquith who turned a deaf ear to their theories ” (pp. 135-6). 

' The Fabian Society, thS oldest living Socialist society in this or any country, 
was founded in 1884. Bernard Shaw and Sidney Webb both joined it in the first 
year of its existence, and Webb was a member of its Executive Committee for fifty 
years, from 1885 to 1935. Beatrice became a member of the Fabian Society shortly 
after her marriage. In the 1945 election, over 200 of the 394 Labour members 
returned to Parliament were Fabians. (Ed.) 
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THE LONDON PROGRAMME 
merit. This heterogeneous host was marshalled by a pro- 
fessedly non-political body (the London Reform Union), 
and was supplied with a programme — the Other One says 
by the Fabian Society — a programme which, somehow or 
other, found its way into six months’ issues of The Speaker, 
then the weekly organ of intellectual Liberalism.’ 

It is difficult to bring home to the perplexed, pessimistic 
and jaded mind of post-war England the mental climate 
of the London Progressive movement of the ’nineties. 
Honest indignation at the mass misery of the working-class 
quarters of London, ardent hopefulness of what might be, 
and assured confidence in the way of betterment — this union 
of pity, hope and faith underlies The London Programme of 
1892. 

First the rousing of the sense of shame in the better-off 
citizens of London : 

Twenty thousand of its citizens fight in the fearful daily struggle 
for bread at the dock gates, and even after the Pyrrhic victory of the 
great dock strike of 1889, one-third of them, on an average, struggle 
in vain. Thirty thousand of its children are at school entirely break- 
fastless. One in every five of the five millions who began again to-day 
the weary round of life will eventually quit that life in the workhouse 
or the hospital, for want of a better refuge. One in ten of them had 
to accept the bitter bread of official pauper charity last year. And all 
this in the richest and most productive city in the world, paying an 
annual tribute, or ground rent, of fifteen millions sterling for mere 
permission to occupy the low hills and swampy marsh by the Thames, 
which labour alone has rendered productive! . . . The million house- 
holds, immersed in constant toil, and for the most part pinched by 
sordid cares, have long had no common standard, no conscious common 
action. Without effective "municipal or political organisation, without 
unity of taxation or representation, a mere loose aggregate of shifting 
sand, this great community has lain almost helpless in its anarchy 
before the forces of spoliation. . . . We dare not neglect the sullen 
discontent now spreading among its toiling millions. If only for the 
sake of the rest of the Empire, the Lqpdon nmsses must be organised 

* These articles were afterwards published in book form (T/ie London 'Programme, 
by Sidney Webb, 1892). They had been preceded by the Fabian Society’s Facts 
for Londoners (56 pp., 1889), described as “an exhaustive collection of statistical 
and other facts relative to the metropoUsi, with suggestions for reform on socialist 
principles ”. , . ' . 
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for a campaign against the speculators, vestry jobbers, house farmers, 
water sharks, market monopolists, ground landlords, and other social 
parasites now feeding upon their helplessness. Metropolitan reform 
has become a national, if not an imperial question.’^ 

By himself [pleads the author of The London Programme'] the 
typical Londoner is a frail and sickly unit, cradled in the gutter, 
housed in a slum, slaving in a sweater’s den, and dying in the work- 
house Infirmary. Collectively he is a member of the greatest and most 
magnificent city which the world has known, commanding all the 
latest resources of civilisation, and disposing of almost boundless 
wealth. Accepting the principle of municipal co-operation, which has 
proved so advantageous in the larger provincial towns, what can 
Londoners as citizens do for themselves collectively to make the 
metropolis a pleasanter home for its million families? 2 

The London County Council was, to . quote from The 
London Programme., “ born in chains The powers with 
which it had been endowed did not approximate to those of a 
provincial county borough: 

It had nothing to do with paving, cleansing or lighting the streets; 
waterworks, gasworks, markets, and tramways were completely out- 
side its province; its police formed an army as alien as the Irish con- 
stabulary; it was functionless and almost powerless in valuation and 
assessment; it did not collect its own rates; it had no more control 
over the Thames than over the tides; it was neither the sanitary nor 
the burial authority; and it could not even prepare or supervise the 
registration of the voters who elected it. It was, in fact, simply a cross 
between the county justices and the Metropolitan Board of Works, 
and its chief occupations were a strange hotch-potch of lunatic 
asylums and the fire brigade, main drainage and industrial schools, 
bridges and baby-farms. 3 

The embittered conflict at each election between Pro- 
gressives and Moderates, usually backed up by the Liberals 
and Conservatives respectively, raged round the question of 
increasing the authority of the L.C.C., on the one hand, 
and, on the other, checking, if not superseding, its powers 
by establishing minor mupicipal bodies similar to the non- 
county boroughs scattered about the English counties. For 
it must be noted that The London Programme of 1892 did 

» The Lottdoti Programme, hj ShAaty Webb, p. 7 (1891). 

^ Ibid. p. ao7. 3 Jbid. p. 10. 
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not stop at improvements in the machinery of government. 
The London County Council of the future was to make 
energetic use of its existing and future powers. According 
to the programme that was suggested, it was to become like 
the Manchester or Birmingham County Borough Council, the 
water authority, the gas authority, the tramway authority, 
the market authority, the housing authority, the dock 
authority and the hospital authority, and, most preposterous 
of all — the police authority, for the metropolitan area. As I 
shall describe in another chapter, one at least of the Pro-, 
gressives desired and intended, already in 1892, to unify 
London education and, for this purpose, to make the L.C.C. 
also the education authority for London, in supersession of 
the directly elected London School Board, which was con- 
fined to elementary education. 

New sources of revenue were to be secured by the equalisa- 
tion of rates between rich and poor districts, by the taxation 
of ground rents and by a municipal death duty. Above all, 
the unearned increment, due to the mere growth of the 
population or to public improvements, was to be partially 
absorbed by the community, either through betterment 
rates, or by the County Council having the power of com- 
pulsory purchase of land on the basis of a special valuation 
as a source of revenue. To quote Joseph* Chamberlain, the 
London County Council of those days was a volatile body 
“ whose ambition soars far above those details of local 
government upon which the health and happiness of the 
people mainly depend 

Glimpses of the L.p.C. at work and of the reaction set 
up by the doings and doctrines of the Progressives, at the 
polls and in the press — -extending even to the august circles 
of the Cabinet and ex-Cabinet — appear in the MS. diaries 
1892-98, and may interest the student of municipal in- 
stitutions. », • 

Jrgoed, July 20th, 1893. — ^The London County Council 
looms large in our lives because it takes up so mucli of Sidney's 
energies. Every day he comes home he tells me about his various 
‘ TAe Speahr, February g, iSgy. ^ 
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committees and gives me glimpses of the internal working of the 
machine. Let me see whether I can sum up some of the impressions 
he leaves on my mind. First, the L.C.C. consists of the Progressive 
portion of it. The Moderates, as a party, are simply out of it. Individual 
Moderates become chairmen of committees, but only because in those 
particular departments they are more progressive than the Progressives. 
Indeed, the conversion of the abler Moderates to definite portions of 
the Progressive programme is one of the notable features of the County 
Council, and a token of the triumph of the idea of public administra- 
tion as against private enterprise. That is, of course, the whole signifi- 
cance of the L.C.C. — the growing faith in and enthusiasm for public 
service. It is not that the L.C.C. does so much more than its pre- 
decessor the Metropolitan Board of Works, but that it does all its 
work efficiently and with zeal, and with a view to increasing and not 
diminishing its functions. There is no one man at the L.C.C. who 
dominates the organisation. I imagine in the last Council Lord 
Rosebery took a pre-eminent part. But, though Lord Rosebery 
continues a member, he seldom attends; and his swooping down on 
the Council, with regard to a proposed site the other day, was much 
resented. The Council is really run by various groups of county 
councillors, circling round the three office-holders — who are all county 
councillors — the chairman, vice-chairman and deputy-chairman of the 
Council. The most prominent of these groups is the one directing the 
parliamentary and political policy of the County Council — among 
whom are B. F. C. Costelloe, Sidney and J. W. [afterwards Sir John 
Williams] Benn. Then come the chairmen of the non-political com- 
mittees — such as housing, parks, asylums, etc., all of whom are in 
touch with the chairman of the Council. John Burns occupies a quite 
unique position, owing, not to his committee work, but to his powerful 
personality and Labour following outside the Council. His influence, 
moreover, is diminishing since he has become an M.P. 

It is, perhaps, a sign that the County Council is still young that the 
whole direction of its administration is in the hands of the councillors 
and not relegated to the paid servants. There are twenty or thirty men 
who make a profession of the Council, in the sense of spending their 
whole energies on its work. This, of course, means that the L.C.C. 
is a middle-class body; composed of men of sufficient means to work 
for nothing. And, even those working-men who are on it, contribute 
little to its governmeift; they-speak in the weekly meetings of the 
Council, but they take little or no part in committees. 

The weekly Council meetings are, perhaps, the least important 
part of the Council’s proceedings. The aim of the able chairman of a 
committee is to pass his reports through Tuesday’s meeting without 
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raising contentious questions. It is only the badly-managed committees 
that get their activities talked about and their policies discussed. The 
Council is a machine for evolving a committee; the committee is a 
machine for evolving one man — the chairman. Both alike a machine 
for dodging the democracy (in a crude sense) by introducing govern- 
ment by a select minority instead of the rule of the majority. . . . 

Grosvenor Road, June %Oth, 1894. — Haldane just been here: says 
the Unionist Party will make a determined attack on the L.C.C. 
and attempt to break London up into separate municipalities. That 
this has been in tlie mind of Chamberlain, Balfour and Salisbury is 
clear from their recent utterances. But Sidney says that it is an. irru; 
possibility; you could not divest the L.C.C. of the great bulk of its 
powers though, of course, it would be possible to change its constitution 
and reinstate the Metropolitan Board of Works. But that would be 
too much to propose. Meanwhile, it is of the utmost importance to 
carry the vestries. I must see whether I can get the London Reform 
Union to take the matter up. Cannot help thinking that Chamberlain 
is leading his party very wrong and that he will knock his head against 
a blank wall both on the London question and on that of the trade 
unions. It looks like sheer political idiocy to throw the trade unions 
and the London Progressives into the arms of the Liberals — but, I 
suppose, he thinks he sees his game! Personally, one would regret 
being forced into the fight — as we shall both be if the attack is serious. 
It is so much pleasanter to investigate and write rather than organise 
and speak. Just now our life is so perfect; it might easily become 
strained, and dissipated in mere manipulation. But one thing is clear: 
we must live the plainest, most healthful life irf order to get through 
the maximum of work; and one must economise on all personal 
luxuries in order to have cash to spend on anything that turns up 
to be done. With so much love and personal happiness, one ought to 
be able to do much for others. 

The malignant desire of the Conservative Party of 1894 
to destroy the County Council that its own Ministry of 1 8 8 8 
had set up, in order to break up the great metropolitan area 
into an unspecified number of independent municipalities, 
seems to have provoked us to widen our sphere of elec- 
tioneering activity. For the trienaial elettion of the London 
School Board in 1894, the Fabian Society threw itself into 
the “Fight against Diggleism ’V which our close friend, 

• See p. 67. (Ed.) 
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Graham Wallas, was successfully organising, and which the 
Other One helped by various journalist activities. Our own 
main attention was given to the most neglected part of the 
electoral field, that of the five or six thousand members of 
the hundred or so vestries,' whose triennial term of office 
expired shortly after that of the members of the School 
Board. The vestry election campaign throughout London 
was taken in hand, not very efficiently, by the London 
Reform Union, the body formed primarily to look after the 
Progressive Party’s electioneering for the County Council. 
We ourselves could do little more than lead the forlorn hope 
in our own Toiy Westminster (at that time the united 
parishes of St. Margaret and St. John), where we both 
offered ourselves as candidates. 

Borough Farm, Surrey, July 7 .$th, 1894. — . . . We have the 
organisation of the vestry elections on our hands — I having instigated 
the London Reform Union to take it up, having got Sidney appointed 
as chairman of the sub-committee, feel that we must pull the fight 
through successfully. Also, started a “ Citizen Sunday ” for next 
October in the hope of drawing in the clergy of all denominations 
into London reform.* But all this casual work means taking time from 
our book, and I am glad to be down here to concentrate on this very 
tough bit of analysis. If we get on to the Westminster Vestry, that 
will take up even more time, and Heaven only knows when we shall 

' It is liard to convey to the present generation the confusion and obscurity of 
the local administration of the several parishes of London outside the one square 
mile of the City Corporation during the whole of the nineteenth century. The rate- 
payers of the twenty-five large parishes elected vestries of 24 to 120 members, who 
administered (without any other supervision or control than, after 1871, that of the 
very perfunctory Local Government Board) the paving, lighting, cleansing and 
draining of the strectsj all that existed of the sanUption of the dwellings and the 
removal of refuse, and many miscellaneous services. They had authority to levy an 
unlimited rate on the householders. Nearly a hundred ampler parishes were grouped 
in 1855 under fourteen district bo-ards, of from 27 to 84 members, which were 
nominated trienniaUy by the elected vestries of the constituent tiny parishes. When 
the London County Council was established in 1888, these vestries and district 
boards were spending nearly £2,000,000 annually. 

^ “ Citizen Sunday ”, a chosen day on which all churches and chapels are invited 
to unite in prayer for socifl reform,''and to devote a sermon to some aspect of the 
citizen’s duty, has since [i936]_ continued annually. It was at first sponsored by 
the Christian Soci.al Union, which became the Industrial Christian Fellowship. A 
circular appeal, signed by about a hundred leading citizens, including, besides 
ministers of all denominations, prominent trade unionists, employers of labour and 
politicians, is addressed annually to all places of worship. 
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get the book to the printer: at present the thought of it undone and 
not visibly growing oppresses me much. 

Grosvenor Road, December ist, 1894. — Galton’s little study turned 
into the central office of the Progressive candidates for the Westminster 
vestry elections. Certainly, we have created our organisation and 
selected our 90 candidates with singularly little trouble. The first stage 
was to create a branch of the London Reform Union — Sidney, chair- 
man, Galton secretary; the second to call, in the name of the L.R.U. 
branch, a conference of all the temperance, trade union and political 
organisations, and to form a Progressive council — Sidney chairman, 
Galton secretary; the final step to select our candidates and to form 
these into one organisation: Sidney chairman, Galton secretary. TheS^ 
three organisations, under their respective chairmen and secretaries, 
have worked with wonderful harmony; and have between them, at 
a cost of i,20, initiated a really vigorous campaign. The Westminster 
Radicals, a poor down-trodden lot, perpetually licked at all elections, 
hardly know themselves with their 90 candidates. Sidney has drafted 
the address, Galton is acting as election agent, and the working-men 
candidates are doing the canvassing and even the clerk’s work. If by 
some marvellous chance we get returned to-day fortnight, we shall 
have our work cut out to drill them into working shape. 

Altogether we have been living in the atmosphere of elections. 
Graham’s candidature for the School Board gave us a personal interest 
in the fight. Of course, the result of the School Board elections is 
most satisfactory, from the point of view of the Progressives generally, 
and most exasperating for the Progressive Party on the School Board. 
Graham Wallas is making friends with the “ le§: wing ” of the enemy 
in the hope of detaching the majority of them from the educational 
policy of Diggle, and turning the scale.' It is very curious, that both 
Sidney and Graham, though very advanced in their views, are better 
liked by the Moderates of the L.C.C. and L.S.B. than other members 
of the Progressive Party. “ Wily Webb ”, as Sidney is called on the 
L.C.C., is always colloguing with the more sensible of the Moderates 
with a view of getting tfiem to agree to things in detail which they 
could hardly accept in bulk. That seems also to be Graham’s policy 
which he is carefully beginning on the London School Board. The 
truth is that we want the things done einA we don’t much care what 

■ The School Board election in November 1894 resulted in the virtual defeat of 
the policy so long pursued by the Rev. J. R. Diggld; the leader of the Church 
party. But his opponent, the Hon. Lyulyh Stanley (later Lord Stanley of Alderley), 
failed to secure a " Progressive” majority, though Graham Wallas came in with a 
notable reinforcement. This produced an almost evenly divided Board, in which 
a few enlightened and well-disposed churchmen often voted with the Progressives; 
a situation giving scope for skilful compromises! 
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persons or which party gets the credit; we are pretty confident that, 
if it comes to a fight, we know the arts of war as well as our enemies; 
but, between the battles, our cause may be advanced by diplomacy — 
even by a frank alliance with our former enemies if they be willing 
to take one litde step forward in our direction. The Fabians are still 
convinced believers in the policy of permeation. 

Meanwhile, tire book hangs fire. With both Sidney and Galton 
completely absorbed, I feel helpless. Moreover, as a candidate myself 
for the vestry, I have caught a little of the election fever and am 
growing rapidly excited and perturbed. The L.C.C. elections, upon 
which so much depends, are looming in the distance. It might be 
Ijetter to give myself up frankly to electioneering and use these weeks 
as an opportunity for observing how elections are fought and won. 
It is all part of our subject-matter — democracy. Surely we shall end by 
constructing the great “ Webb ” chart of the modern democratic state? 

December 1894. — Crushing defeat at Westminster vestry elections; 
only 5 Progressives out of 96! We had persuaded ourselves that we 
should at least carry St. John’s II. solid, and make some show in St. 
John’s I. and III. — the St. Margaret’s Ward we recognised as hope- 
less. But, apparently, the slums of Westminster are as completely Tory 
as the palaces. I do not think there has been any lack of energy or 
even of skill in engineering such forces as we had. But it is obvious 
that our attempt to collar the constituency with three weeks’ work — ■ 
mostly amateur — was a fiasco, which we ought to have expected. 
Against us we had a perfect organisation with a permanent staff, a 
local paper and unlimited money, we had all the wealthy residents, 
nearly all the employers of labour, and the whole liquor interest — no 
fewer than ten publicans and five other persons connected with the 
Trade, running as Conservative candidates. We had a register from 
which every known Liberal had been knocked off, year by year, 
without a protest from the feeble flickering little Liberal Association. 
Behind nil this, we had Burdett-Coutts’s charities and churches. And 
to fight these potent powers Galton stood .single-handed with a mob 
of working-men and small tradesmen candidates — some of them good 
talkers, but like most Labour men full of gassy optimism, caring only 
to fore-gather in the rooms of the Liberal Association and talk big of 
the victory they are going to win. Our one strong card was the cor- 
ruption of the last vestry — “ squalid jobbery amounting to corruption ”. 
But the Conservatives* very rightly preferred a little “jobbery” — 
infinitesimal burden on the rates — .to a possible defeat of their party 
in one of its fastnesses. Deeply-rooted distrust of entrusting business 
to a lot of “ small folk ” of no standing operated, too, against our 
candidates; working-men— other things being equal- — prefer an em- 
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ployer to a fellow-worker as a candidate; other things were in this 
case unequal — to our disadvantage. 

Add to these causes the perfectly legitimate grudge the Westminster 
ratepayers have against the Progressives for the 6d. extra imposed by 
the Rate Equalisation Bill. 

All that I have heard of vestrydom in this election and its doings, 
discourages me from hoping much from the new state of things. In 
London, there is no public opinion and no public knowledge about the 
government of these small areas. The L.C.C. has to submit itself to 
full publicity, its every action is scanned by a hostile press, its pro- 
ceedings are witnessed by the whole metropolitan community. But in 
a vestry area tli ere is no public supervision; you may live in a district 
50 years and hardly know of the existence of your vestry — the 
ordinary working-man or professional man would not know any one 
of the vestrymen by name, will hardly know when and at what time 
they hold their meetings, still less what is the weekly or yearly record 
of work. It is only within three weeks of the election that we dis- 
covered that there had been an appalling amount of corruption and 
jobbery. The whole government is left practically in the hands of 
small tradesmen and one or two political wire-pullers largely inter- 
spersed with publicans and builders. Here the worst form of local 
feeling manifests itself — ^a local feeling which is in itself Incipient 
jobbery. If there is a sanitary inspector to be appointed, a local man is 
most likely to be chosen quite irrespective of his qualifications. Of 
course, it does not stop at this comparatively innocent precept of 
“Westminster work for Westminster men” (to my mind a most 
rotten maxim), it soon degenerates into preference for a friend or 
relation of a popular vestryman. And, against this, the citizen has no 
chance of redress for the simple reason that he never knows what is 
going on. Probably the best governed London parishes are the purely 
aristocratic vestries — where the retired Indian civil servant, the officer, 
the rector, the medical man, rule undisputed. You cannot trust a 
democracy without any provision for full and effective publicity. That 
was why one felt half-hearted as to the results of this election. The 
little tradesmen or working-men whom we were supporting were no 
better than their Tory fellows. If they had got elected without a strong 
leader they would have sunk to the same level of mean local feeling 
and petty jobbery. Is it possible to create civic patriotism in a small 
metropolitan area, with no common Kfe and no local press read, as a 
matter of course, by all classes of the community? I fear not — at least 
not in our day. 

Grosvenor Road, February loth, 1895. — ^Three weeks off the 
L.C.C. elections. Sidney spending all his mornings writing articles 
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for all sorts of papers — especially the religious organs, such as the 
Guardian, the Church Times, the Christian World, the Methodist 
Times, etc. We are, in fact, making a vigorous attempt to get the 
Church, the Catholic and the Nonconformist ministers on our side. 
As all the “ sinners ” are against us, we might as well get the saints 
to support us. Moreover, we resolutely refuse to believe that any good 
person properly informed coxM be otherwise than a Progressive! If we 
are beaten — i.e. if a Moderate majority is returned — it will not be 
for lack of organisation. We are better organised than our opponents — 
if they win it will show that the common opinion is against us. . . . 

* Grosvetior Road, March Sth, 1895. — An anti-climax! After all the 
heat on both sides, after the blowing of both the big party trumpets, 
the calling to arms of saints and sinners by their respective champions, 
the rousing, on the one hand, of all the threatened interests, the 
appeal, on the other hand, to the forces of piety and democracy, 
London citizens send back an exactly even number of Moderates and 
Progressives — a bare half of registered electors taking the trouble to 
vote. In so many words, our constituents laugh in their sleeves, and 
say “ tweedledee, tweedledum As far as Sidney personally is con- 
cerned, it is “ as in 1 892 ”, his poll becoming fractionally higher, 
his majority fractionally lower. In a Conservative constituency, he 
retains a Progressive majority of eighteen hundred votes. 

The loss of the second seat, too, means practically no change since 
it is fully accounted for by Keylock’s stupidity and Elliott’s [Social 
Democratic Federation candidate] superior poll.' In Deptford at least 
the mind of the electors is apparently unchanged. But, though this 
is most satisfactory, yet we do not disguise from ourselves that there is 
nothing like the enthusiasm of 1892. The same proportion of the 
electors went to the polling booth and voted for Sidney — largely 
because we insisted on it. . . . 

Grosvenor Road, March 1895. — Sidney low about the L.C.C. — 
brooding over the defeat. It is not unnaturapnow that we should hear 
rumours of the magnificent organisation of our opponents — of >^30,000 
collected for the election, of an electoral council composed of delegates 
from the central Conservative Association and the Municipal Society, 
and the Moderate Party sitting daily receiving reports from con- 
stituencies; of swarms of convassers, of, in fact, a perfect electioneej'ing 
kit for each candidate. There may be some basis for these reports — > 

' H. Keylock and J. Elliott split between them the Progressive vote and let in the 
Moderate candidate. H. Keylock represented Deptford on the L.G.C., 1892-95; he 
was said to be strong in support of municipal services, but timid in facing any con- 
sequent rise in the rates. (Ed.) 
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but, if all this happened, then why did not the Moderates poll a 
higher vote? No, there is no accounting for the defeat except the 
falling away of our supporters — in some cases, their transference to 
the other side, but usually their abstention. From reports, the explana- 
tion seems to be largely the lack of employment during a time of fearful 
cold — with the indifference and even savage hostility to all existing 
institutions which this state breeds. “ Everybody is either out of work 
or only half employed and, consequently, out of sorts with everybody 
else, and some think if they could have a change of any sort, it must 
be an improvement.” These words I read yesterday by chance in a 
report from a London branch of a great trade union; acting on this 
soreness — this feeling of quite unmerited misery — we have the I.L.Pr 
abuse of the Progressives, and the cunning appeals of the Moderates 
for support to begin great public improvements without waiting for 
such fanciful reform as betterment rates. But the general conclusion 
that comes out of it is that an empty belly is, from our point of view, 
a bad politician. These times of physical want and mental despair are 
either the seed times of angry revolutionary feeling or of colourless 
despairing quietude. We forget that it was not until the dark years 
of 1881-85 were well over that constitutional socialism, as distinguished 
from revolutionary socialism, began to grow. It was no coincidence 
that the great Progressive victory came in the year of the greatest 
prosperity. We must educate and wait for fat years. 

It has added to Sidney’s discomfiture that the mercurial H. W. 
Massingham has turned against him. Massingham has had fits of 
admiration for Sidney, of more or less duration! Only the other day 
we heard of him dilating on his greatness, and ^asserting that any day 
he cared he could be in the Cabinet! All through the L.C.C. campaign 
he has been more than friendly — both publicly and privately. But the 
results of the fight have brought about a reaction against Sidney; and 
strangely enough it has been Sidney’s personal success which seems to 
have tipped the balance. The fall of Burns’ majority has angered 
Massingham, and the fact that Sidney— a middle-class collectivist— 
has not received the sarfle snub from the multitude has made him 
still angrier. For Massingham has a hero-worship for John Burns. 
His excitable unstable nature has always been attracted by the boisterous 
vigour and immense self-conceit and assurance of our great Labour 
leader. As a dramatic critic, he has infinitely preferred the stalwart 
demagogue, with his picturesque language and bracing personality, to 
Sidney’s quiet, unpretentious little figure, with its even flow of 
statistics, arguments and diplomatic persuasiveness (or as some would 
say evasiveness!), and, like a good critic, he is sore and angry that the 
audience do not take his view and favour his favourite. For the rest, 
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Burns has always disliked and suspected the pair of us and has instilled 
some of his prejudices into Massingham’s mind. But Sidney will write 
a soft answer — ^and in a few months, perhaps weeks, the tantrum will 
be over. 

There is no use blinding ourselves to the setback to our ideas. Tom 
Mann said that the victory of the Progressives would redound to the 
glory of official Liberalism. Quite the contrary, it is our defeat which 
will give them secret joy. “ No more of your collectivism for us ”, 
the Liberal capitalist will say — “ it cannot even buy votes for our 
party.” It will doubtless harden the heart of the old gang; militate 
against the reconstruction of the Liberal Party on the collectivist 
basis. And, while it will delay permeation, it will also weaken the 
chances of an Independent Labour Party becoming any force in the 
land. F. Hammill and Peter Curran have discredited themselves — by 
their success and failure. They have injured the Progressives, without 
showing any strength of their own. No class of Englishman can long 
tolerate the simple wrecker. . . . 

Grosvemr Road, March 13M, 1895. — Yesterday at the L.C.C, 
was an exciting scene. When we arrived at half past two the entrance 
was crowded and all the galleries filled — the inside of the building 
leading to the Council chamber thronged with councillors and their 
immediate frietids and relations. By Charles Harrison’s kindness, I 
was passed on to the dais where I sat between Lady Farrer and 
Mrs. Beachcroft on the Moderate side of the chair. All the councillors 
were in their places before the clock struck three. To everyone’s 
surprise Sir J. Hutton, tliough in the building, refused to take the 
chair, sulking at his. non-re-election by his own party — Charles 
Harrison, vice-chairman, opening the proceedings in his hoarse guttural. 
The election of the chairman [Sir Arthur Arnold] was a foregone 
conclusion — the aldermen an agreed compromise. Both parties had 
their men in attendance, and they were ushered in by the two whips 
and welcomed by the new chairman. A distinguished company, three 
retired heads of great government departr^ents, a bevy of peers — 
Ritchie, the stepfather of the Council, E. Hubbard, an aristocratic 
director of the Bank of England, Whitmore, the leader of the Tory 
M.P.’s for London and the organiser of the Moderate fbrcesj in fact, 
only one nonentity among the new aldermen, the Progressive Hubbard, 
a rough and ready temperance member of the old Council. Certainly, 
if the Progressives have'" accomplished no other good, they have made 
the L.C.C. the most accomplished, distinguished, and even tlie most 
aristocratic, local body in the world! A strange effect of the Labour 
and Socialist onslaught on London! And we must admit that the 
Moderate victories have raised the standard of good looks of the L.C.C. 
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Slim aristocrats, well-fed and slightly dissipated-looking frequenters of 
London drawing-rooms and clubs, are, from a scenic point of view, 
welcome contrasts to the stunted figures of the Labour representatives 
and the ungraceful corpulence of the Progressive men of business. 
But the manners are as distinctly deteriorated. The “ gentlemen’s ” 
party are loud and Insolent in their ways — an insolence which is 
possibly a reaction from their long term of servitude to an over- 
whelming Progressive majority. Our side was subdued, sitting tight 
and forcing their way through, by their bare majority to the deputy- 
chairmanship — thus retaining the three executive offices. Over 
Dickinson’s appointment raged a fierce debate — his rejection by 
Wandsworth, his partisanship, and finally his former acceptance of 
a salary, being alternatively advanced as arguments against his re- 
election. When Sidney rose to defend him (I noticed Ritchie turn 
round to scrutinize the speaker with quick curiosity), the interruptions 
of the Moderates reached their climax — Sidney being, for the nonce, 
the bite mire of the opposition. All we could do was to save Dickinson 
by promising a committee of enquiry into the whole subject of the 
deputy-chairmanship.* Whether we shall save him and his salary in 
the end, I much doubt. 

It is quite obvious that the brunt of the battle will be over in a 
few months. The Moderates will make a determined attempt to 
reverse the policy of the late Council in all its controversial points. 
If they do not succeed in capturing, or, at any rate, obstructing the 
machine, they will tire in their efforts. Their party, though well 
equipped with able men, has no staying power — their attendance will 
fall off rapidly as the novelty wears off and the game of imperial 
politics becomes more absorbing, or the delights of sport and pleasure 
more enticing. Of course, there will still be powerful critics who are 
able to push us forward whither we do not desire to go, and pull us 
backward from our own coui'se. All this will mean more strain, more 
temper, and more judgement. Whether, when the three years have 
elapsed, and the fourth Council takes its place in Spring Gardens, we 
shall have survived the ordeal, remains to be seen! But, whatever else 

* The office of deputy chairman of the L.C.C. has an interesting history. 
Unlike the chairmanship, or vice-chairmanship, it was at one time a paid post. The 
appointment in its early form originated in the Progressive distrust of permanent 
officials, whom they suspected of being under Tory influence. A deputy chairman 
was, therefore, appointed from among the (Jouncil’s 'taembers. He was expected 
to exercise personal control over the staff, and paid a substantial salary to enable him 
to give his whole time to the job. The post was first held by F. B. Firth, M.P., 
leader of the Progressive Party, and on his death by A. H. Haggis, 1889-91. The 
salary was abolished in 1895, when W. H. Dickinson completed his term, and a 
tradilion has since then developed of appointing a member of the opposition to the 
post. See History of the London County Council, by Gibbon and Bell, p. 35. (Ed.) 
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may happen, we are not the kind of folk to say to the electorate, 
“ Lord, let thy servants now depart in peace If we die, we will die 
fighting — and leave marks behind us! 

Grosvemr Road, July 8 th, 1895. — Meanwhile, the L.C.C. pro- 
ceeds satisfactorily in spite, of the fact that the Moderates have now 
a majority of one of the elected members. The Moderates have failed 
to wreck the Progressive Party policy — whenever they have been led 
out to do battle, they have ended in running away from the issue. 
Of course, new enterprise in the direction of municipalisation has been 
damped down; but, wherever the lines have been already laid, the 
machine runs smoothly on — with, perhaps, less friction than when 
the Moderates felt themselves a trampled down minority and cried 
out piteously to outside authorities, like the House of Lords, to help 
them. It is much more difficult for the peers to refuse to pass a proposal 
which is brought before them by Lord Cadogan than when it was 
promoted by Charles Harrison. And, if the truth must be told, the 
peers are the least reactionary of the new Moderate recruits and are 
apt to act as a centre between the Tory rump and the Progressive 
vanguard. So works our English society — progressivism may yet be 
saved by the priests and the lords. . . . 

Grosvemr Road, March ind, 1898. [Three years later.] — A great 
meeting at St. James’s Hall — Lord Rosebery to the rescue. I sat 
behind him and watched him narrowly. He had lost that drugged 
look — heavy eyes and morbid flesh — that he had as premier. He is 
at once older, healthier and better looking. His speech had vigour, 
astuteness and flashes 'of dramatic genius. But he was woefully full of 
himself; his whole expression and attitude was concentrated self- 
consciousness and sensitiveness— -not sufficient of an actor to lose him- 
self in his part, not sufficient of a patriot to lose himself in his cause. 
Throughout there was an undercurrent of complaint — of personal 
grudge against the political world. He is not a leader. Outside foreign 
politics he has no creed and only a scrappy knowledge; his very 
egotism is ineffective egotism — ^an egotism that shrinks from the 
world’s touch, not the egotism tliat forces itself on the world. For my 
part, if a man is to be full of himself, I like him to have the will and 
the capacity to make the world full of him also! 

No one knows how the L.C.C. election will turn out: both sides 
suffer in turn from hope and depression. The Conservative organisa- 
tion is straining every nerve to get the Moderates in; whilst we, on 
our side, are beating up every available Progressive force wheresoever 
it is located. There is a good deal of beating of big drums over this 
election: the Conservatives say Lord Salisbury’s Government is at 
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stake, the Progressives that the L.C.C. is to be damned or saved. 
As a matter of fact, neither will happen: and sensible persons on both 
sides feel somewhat ashamed of the exaggeration. Apart from the 
result as a symptom of public opinion, it is doubtful whether it would 
not suit the Progressives that the Moderates should get a small 
majority, and the Conservatives that the Progressives should hold 
office on insecure tenure. An overwhelming defeat would naturally 
be disastrous to either side, but we imagine that public opinion is too 
divided for that. We incline to believe in a small Progressive majority; 
the Moderate whip, on* the other hand, expects to win six seats. But 
there is no index to the public opinion of that anonymous creature— 
the London elector. ... 

Grosvenor Road, March 1898 . — The L.C.C. Election. We sallied 
forth about 8.30 a.m. (Sidney having voted first in Westminster) 
laden with sandwiches, teapots and oranges, to fit up the committee 
rooms. It was a glorious morning, the Westminster buildings rising out 
of the blue atmosphere and the river dancing in the brilliant morning 
sun. At 9.30, I had settled down at one of tile six committee rooms, 
spent an hour arranging the bringing-up cards, and learning my way 
about on the map of the district. Throughout the morning working- 
men helpers drihbled in, and voters turned up anxious to find out 
their polling district. About- 3.30, the bringers-up troupcd in; at 5, 
it was a crowd in the little room, each waiting to report progress. 
Then came on a heavy fall of snow; but the feeling of the Progressives 
was so hot that they trudged on through the sleet and the slush — not 
one of my fifteen workers gave up working. But I felt that the Lord 
had meant to test the strength of the conviction of the working-man 
and I trembled with doubt — would he go to the poll in spite of the 
rain? That was the question which agitated the heads of the organisa- 
tion for the next two hours. Directly we learnt that the working-class 
districts had polled 60% we knew we were safe — and hoped that 
Deptford was a sample this time of London. Then the hurried dinner-— 
nineteen of pur West End helpers; then the exciting hours of the 
count; then the midnight visit to the National Liberal Club all aglow 
with Progressive victories — ^and then to bed, oh ! so tired, far too tired 
to sleep. 

The Moderates are hardly snowed under as in 1892, but they are 
soundly beaten, leaving us in a great majority for the next three years. 
They owe their defeat to the foolharcfy attack on the L.C.C. led by 
Salisbury and Devonshire, to the apathy of the Conservative voter 
during a Conservative Government, and the negative character of the 
Moderate programme. Last time, the Moderates declared themselves 
in favour of Chamberlain’s social programme: this time, as a Con- 
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servative Ministry was in power and doing little or nothing to carry 
out the programme, they could not pretend to be in favour of it. The 
workman, too, who is sentimentally attached to the Works Depart- 
ment (which represents his old shibboleths of standard rates and hours 
and direct employment), rallied to the defence of the Progressives 
with great enthusiasm. And the reaction against the Conservative 
Government was greater than the reaction against the Progressives. 
Probably, therefore, we are in for another six years’ power — for so 
long as the Conservatives remain at Downing Street we shall not be 
turned out of Spring Gardens. It is a question whether tlie country 
does not advance more quickly with the Conservatives in power at 
the centre and the Progressives capturing local authorities, than with 
a weak Liberal Government, and a provincial reaction. . . . 

The Technical Education Board 

It is a trite saying that it is the unexpected that happens 
in the development of institutions. The Progressive leaders 
of 1892 would have been mightily surprised if they had 
been told that the L.C.C. of the twentieth century would be 
far less concerned with material things such as gas and 
water, docks and markets, tramways and tunnels, than with 
the education and recreation, medical treatment and adequate 
maintenance of the five millions of inhabitants within the 
metropolitan area. And yet the main task accomplished by 
the Other One during his eighteen years’ service on the 
L.C.C. was its development as the greatest educational 
authority in the world; its first beginnings being the estab- 
lishment of the Technical Education Board covering alike 
elementary, secondary and university education by means of 
grants-in-aid and the establishment of a gigantic scholar- 
ship ladder; and then, through the 1903 Education Act, 
absorbing into itself as the practically unrestricted single 
education authority, for the whole metropolitan area, the 
School Board with its colossal network of elementary schools. 

A series of accidents started the L.C.C. on its career as 
the education authority. The first of these was a mishap to 
the Conservative budget of 1890, which had included an 
addition to the spirit duties, to be credited to the county 
and county borough councils, partly for a scheme of police 
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superannuation, and partly for the purchase of publicans’ 
licences in order to get rid of redundant public-houses. To 
the latter proposal a storm of opposition arose, mainly from 
the temperance movement, which objected to such a re- 
cognition of property in licences. Towards the end of the 
session, after the increased taxes had been voted, and were 
in course of collection, the Government found itself con- 
strained to abandon the proposed appropriation to the pur- 
chase of licences. The constitutional point was then pressed 
that the new tax revenue could not be left unappropriated 
in the same session in which it was authorised. At this stage* 
A. H. D. Acland,' a much underrated British statesman, 
an enthusiast for public education and one of the few adepts 
in the new subject of technical education, jumped in. For 
three days he fought to get the “ whiskey money ” definitely 
allocated, in England, to technical education, and in Wales 
to the execution of the Welsh Intermediate Education Act. 
In the end, the Government agreed to the proposal for 
Wales, and for England handed the money over to the 
county councils to expend as they thought fit; but with a 
distinct intimation that definite charges would hereafter be 
laid on them for educational purposes. 

The newly established London County Council had not 
found time in its first term to take action under the Technical 

' “ A. H, D. Acland,” writes R. B. Htildane in hia autobiography (pp. 93 and 
103)) . . a real reformer in elementary and secondary education and to whom I 

was attracted on this account, was another of our members. Mr. Gladstone never 
cared for him much because, having once been a clergyman, he had renounced his 
clerical orders so as the better to be able to enter public life effectively. But, partly I 
think in response to the strong appeals some of us made to him, Mr. Gladstone, 
when he next came in in 1S92, made Acland Minister of Education, a position in 
which he did splendid work, t . . Arthur Acland was also a stimulating person- 
ality, full of knowledge, particularly about primary and secondary education.” To 
this appreciation I may add that from the first days of Labour representation and 
throughout the career of the parliamentary Labour Party right up to his death in 
1926, Arthur Acland was a generous supporter of the new movement. In the general 
elections of 191S, ’22, ’23 and ’24 he gave considerable sums to enable young uni- 
versity men to run as Labour candidates; and by a donation of £1600 he made 
possible the establishment of the National Labour Clflb in 1919. Finally, he left 
,^10,000 on trust to enable young Labour men and women to pursue research in 
political and economic subjects. His lifelong connection with the consumers’ co- 
operative movement is well known. Though he was not among the brilliant or 
dominant, he was assuredly the most enlightened and far-seeing of all the Liberal poJi- 
iclans of the last decade of the nineteenth and the first decade of the twentieth century . 
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Instruction Act; not even when in 1890 it found itself 
endowed with the funds thus vaguely allocated for the 
purpose. It so happened that S. W.’s first motion on the 
Council was one proposing that a committee should be 
appointed to consider whether the Council should not 
proceed under the Act. So cautiously worded a resolution, 
not taken seriously, was' adopted unanimously, and the 
mover was left to choose the committee, subject to the usual 
exact representation of the party balance on the Council. 
S. W. has often explained how, in his anxiety to put on the 
•ablest members from the various sections, he found he had 
not provided for a chairman, as . practically all his nominees 
proved to be already chairmen of other committees. He was, 
therefore, virtually driven to preside himself. This com- 
mittee was persuaded not to rely on its inner consciousness 
but to engage a young man — Hubert Llewellyn Smith — 
then acting temporarily as lieutenant to Arthur Acland in 
the promotion of technical education, to prepare a report, 
setting forth the existing position, and sketching out a 
possible policy for the Council. Within a year this com- 
prehensive report — a volume in itself — was approved by 
the committee as a general outline. Meanwhile, the com- 
mittee had been led to accept a new constitution. For the 
Council simply to add one more to its score of committees, 
wholly composed of members of the Council, would have 
antagonised the School Board and the City companies, and 
jeopardised the support of the teachers and the trade 
unionists. Far better, suggested Sidney, create a new instru- 
ment, which might conciliate opponents, and even enlist 
their assistance. This took shape in ihe Technical Educa- 
tion Board — a title not known to the law — composed of 
twenty members of the Council, with fifteen nominated 
outsiders. Moreover, explained the Fabian, if the Council 
was going to nominate outsiders at all, it was better to let 
the rival or sectional interests choose their own representa- 
tives than for the Council to impose its choice. Hence, the 
Council was recommended to allow the School Board, the 
City and Guilds Institute, the Head Masters’ Association, 
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the Head Mistresses’ Association, the London Teachers’ 
Association, and even the London Trades Council, to 
nominate their own representatives on what thus became a 
hybrid body. Incidentally, it seemed to follow almost auto- 
matically that this Technical Education Board, unlike the 
score of ordinary committees of the Council, had to be freed, 
once its annual estimates were approved, from the necessity 
of seeking specific approval of every expenditure exceeding 
;^5o, and even of reporting its proceedings more than once 
a quarter, and then only for the information of the Council. 

One of the most effective instruments in the Board’s 
policy of co-ordination was its elaborate scholarship system. 
In its popular aspect, this was an educational ladder of un- 
precedented dimensions. It was, indeed, among educational 
ladders, the most gigantic in extent, the most elaborate in 
its organisation of “ intakes ” and promotions, and the most 
diversified in kinds of excellence selected and in types of 
training provided, that existed anywhere in the world. But, 
in the policy of the T.E.B., the system of scholarships and 
bursaries was more than a “ capacity-catching ” device. 
The scholarships brought a steady stream of clever boys 
and girls to the languishing endowed secondary schools, to 
the expanding technical institutes and to the unfilled classes 
of the university colleges. Payment for these county scholars 
was made the basis of a system of annual grants to institu- 
tions under all sorts of independent administrations, justi- 
fying expert inspection of their work, and a carefully devised 
code of regulations to ensure their continued efficiency. 
What had previously been a chaos of isolated institutions, 
largely unaware of ode another’s existence, became gradu- 
ally welded — without suppression of local administration by 
separate bodies of governors — into a graded educational 
system covering every part of London. Into such a system 
it became possible for the Council gradually to introduce 
new and additional secondary schools and technical insti- 
tutes, to fill geographical gaps and relieve local congestion, 
without destroying or even weakening the older institutions, 
or arousing their opposition. Finally, in calling into being 
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the Central School of Arts and Crafts and the London Day- 
Training College, the T.E.B. set a standard in technology 
and pedagogy by -which the whole kingdom has profited. 

Under the initial inspiration of Arthur Acland and 
Hubert Llewellyn Smith, Sidney induced the Board to begin 
by appointing a be-vy of highly expert officers — the scientist 
William Garnett as secretary and chief officer ; Dr. Kimmins 
as chief inspector; G. J. Frampton and W. R. Lethaby as 
art advisers. Technical education was not to be cramped or 
fettered by limitations of grade or age or even of subject. 
TThe Board, indeed, could not go beyond the Council’s 
statutory limitation. This, however, was found to be, when 
looked at in the right light, not unduly narrow ! Every sub- 
ject aided by the Science and Art Department was within 
the definition; and also any other subject that the Depart- 
ment might sanction at any time. Sidney chuckled when he 
described how he went to see Acland — then the Minister 
in charge of education — and represented that London was 
a kingdom in itself in which practically every occupation 
was represented. Would the Minister, accordingly, in order 
to save official time and trouble, at once sanction as “ tech- 
nical instruction in London ” eveiy subject that the depart- 
ment had already sanctioned anyv/here? “ I think we can 
do that, cannot wej' ” asked Acland of (Sir John) Donnelly, 
his permanent head. The outcome was an order adding, 
for London, a long list of subjects to the already lengthy 
array of the Science and Art Department, including all the 
sciences and all the arts, all foreign languages together with 
modern history, economics, geography, commercial educa- 
tion, domestic economy and what ncft. “We can now law- 
fully teach anything under the sun except ancient Greek 
and theology ”, obseiwed Sidney complacently. 

The scope of the work thus defined, the most important 
issue, in the mind of the chairman of the Board, if not in 
that of the less oHservanl members, was the method of 
organisation. It was important not merely to add odds and 
ends of classes and schools and institutes to the multifarious 
and diverse confusion of educational equipment already in 
So 
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existence. What was essential was to have in view, from the 
first, and to work steadily towards it, though not necessarily 
to talk about it, a scheme of education for London, as a whole, 
in which all grades and kinds of formal education, from 
the kindergarten to the university, in all subjects and at all 
ages, would find appropriate place, and be duly co-ordinated 
and connected. Such a vision involved an immediate 
decision at the outset; between a policy of utilising and 
assisting existing agencies as far as they could be made to 
go, on the one hand, and, on the other, a policy of confining 
the Council’s work to setting up its own institutions in 
unabashed rivalry with established institutions, over which 
the Council would then gain no control. Needless to say, 
the Board was guided to the larger view of comprehension 
and control ; and the existing technical institutions, even- 
ing classes, secondary schools and university colleges, with 
any additions that philanthropic enterprise made to their 
numbers, were gradually brought into a systematic organisa- 
tion. Some critics objected that the T.E.B. had, by its 
lavish subventions, saved the decayed endowed secondary 
schools from supersession by upgrowths from the elementary 
schools under direct public administration. Others declared 
that the T.E.B. had bought, by its grants, the recruiting, 
inspection, supervision, control and virtual direction of these 
ancient foundations, for which an unexpected renaissance 
in desirable variety was thereby assured, 

I have set down rather fully what I have been told of the 
work of the T.E.B. J because, though the work of the Board 
was quite sufficiently praised by educational experts and 
uncritically applauded* by the public, I do not believe that 
justice has been done to the amount of deliberate policy 
that underlay its multifarious decisions. The T.E.B. had 
the wisdom to equip itself from the outset with a consider- 
able staff of the ablest experts it could enlist for love or 
money. The County Council had !he sense to give the Board 

' For an authoritative account of the T.E.B. and the development of the County- 
Council into the Local Education Authority for London, see A Retrospect, by Dr. 
William Garnett, from the Educational Record, April 19*9. 
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a free hand, and to receive its quarterly reports with due 
appreciation without party dissensions or hampering in- 
structions. I recall with some pride that the Board, unlike 
the other committees of the Council which annually changed 
their chairmen, re-elected Sidney without opposition for six 
successive years (1892—98). I know that he attended every 
one of its meetings and nearly all the innumerable sub- 
committees. I have heard him say that, in the early years, he 
habitually wrote out before each meeting the exact words of 
the resolutions that he thought should be passed on all the 
subjects on the agenda — a practice which usually enabled 
him to steer the discussion to the desired conclusion, and 
at any rate gave him control over the drafting. It remains to 
be added that he insisted on signing every one of the 
thousands of cheques by which the Board’s payments were 
made, in order, as he explained, to “ look at each with the 
eye of the district auditor ”, so that he might ensure (as 
throughout the whole six years he did ensure) that no pay- 
ment was so described as to attract a surcharge — the bug-bear 
of inexperienced authorities working under indefinite powers. 

Here is one of the few entries in the MS. diary referring 
to Sidney’s afternoons at Spring Gardens : 

Grosvenor Read, July ^oth, 1893. — Five afternoons of the week he 
is engrossed in committee work.* Besides the general business of the 

* The following list of committees on which S. W. served between 1892 and 1898 
show that his afternoons were not entirely absorbed by the T.E.B. Throughout this 
period he was also a member of the party committee which acted as a sort of in- 
formal Cabinet deciding the policy of the progressives on all controversial subjects: 

Member of the Appeal Committee, 1892-93; 

Corporate Property Committee, 1895-98; 

County Rate Committee, 1896-98; 

Establishment Committee, 1892-93; * 

Finance Committee, 1S93-95; 

General Purposes Committee, 1892-98; 

Local Government and Taxation Committee, 1892-98; 

(Vice-chairman, 1892-94); 

Parliamentary Committee, 1892-98; 

Public Health and Housing Committee, 1892-93; 

Rivers Commiltee, 189.5-95; 

Water Committee, 1892-95; 
and of the Special Committees on — 

I.ondon Government, 1894-95; 

Thames Conservancy, 1893-94; 

Chairman of the Technical Education Board, 1892-98. 
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Council, he has been giving persistent vi^ork to starting the Technical 
Education Board and guiding its various sub-committees. Kind friends 
tell me he is an extraordinarily clever chairman of a troublesome 
Board of experts and obstructives. Besides this — ^his special work — 
he has had to draw up the plan to be submitted to the London Unifica- 
tion Commission and give constant attention to the special L.C.C. 
committee which has been somewhat at cross-purposes with the Com- 
mission presided over by our esteemed relative Leonard Courtney. . . . 
With his life I am more than satisfied. The work he is doing, creating 
machinery for collective action, is the work I desired to see him do: 
and the fact that his work is unostentatious, that it cannot be seen or 
estimated except by his fellow-workers, makes it all the finer. . . • 
And as, in spite of this purely administrative effort, he still finds 
energy to think, reconstruct past history, to disentangle ideas — I do 
not feel that his life has been narrowed by becoming mainly practical. 
To adapt the present machinery to the facts of to-day, to think out 
the new machinery for to-morrow by the light of yesterday’s experience 
— this combination of practice and theory is, I think, the ideal life 
for him. ... 

The Other One’s work on the T.E.B., and Graham 
Walks’s service on the London School Board, seem to have 
led me to ponder over the question whether we were not 
putting the cart before the horse in concentrating on the 
education of the child and the training of the youth, without 
trying to solve the problem of the right breeding of the 
human race. • 

All this points [I enter in my diary in July 1894] to the endow- 
ment of motherhood and raising the “generation and rearing” of 
children into an art through the elaboration of a science. Sometimes, 
I imagine how the men and women of a hundred years hence will 
wonder at our spending all our energy and thought on the social 
organisation of adult men and women, and omitting altogether the 
vastly more important question of the breeding of the generation that 
is to succeed them. “ How could you hope to improve (they will say) 
the organisation of society without attending to the quality of the men 
and women to be organised? The success or failure of your collectivist 
organisation depended on the characteristics of the democracy, and 
these characteristics you left to the chances of the unregulated and 
haphazard breeding of the slums.” And their criticism will be true. 
What can we hope from these myriads of deficient minds and deformed 
bodies that swarm in our great cities — what can we hope from them 
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but brutality, meanness and crime; whether they are struggling for 
subsistence at the dock gates, or eking out their days in the poor law 
or penal colony? To enlist the loafer at trade union rates, in the 
service of the community, will probably enable him to work less and 
eat more than under the lash of the slave-driver. On the other hand, 
the vigorous-minded artisans, with their well-educated wives, are 
abstaining from child rearing because it is an unpaid service rendered 
to the community, seriously impairing their strength for the struggle 
to gain tlieir own bread. These facts will seem so obvious to the social 
reformer of 1994 that he will wonder at our endless discussions of 
present-day problems much as we wonder at the metaphysical politics 
•'which absorbed the whole energy of the French thinkers on the eve 
of the Revolution. But for all that, we cannot take up the woman’s 
question. We cannot hope to attack individualism, or, as we prefer 
to call it, anarchy, in its stronghold of the home and the family, 
entrenched behind current religious morality and custom, before we 
have replaced it by deliberate collective rule in the factory, the mine — 
in the whole machinery of wealth production, where anarchy stands 
condemned by the gi'eat bulk of the people as meaning oppression and 
gross injustice between man and man. Possibly, too, woman will have 
to go through the same social stages as the labourer, on her way to 
freedom; she will have to exchange the servitude of status for the 
servitude of contract, to rise out of personal dependence before she 
gains social protectioji and recognition. We can but leave this problem 
reverently to our children: preparing their way by cutting at the roots 
of prejudice, superstition and rotten custom. Often, I wonder whether 
we do our full duty, in this respect; whether we do not acquiesce 
timidly in the prevailing thought and feeling on these remote issues 
in order to diminish the friction for those reforms we have in hand? 
If so, we are short-sightedly practical — we attain our means but lose 
our end. 

The London School of Economics 

At this point I recall the first steps in what was perhaps 
the biggest single enterprise in Our Partnership- — the 
initiation of the London School of Economics and Political 
Science, 

An odd adventure! [I write in my diary on September 21, 1894]. 
A few weeks ago, Sidney received a letter from a Derby solicitor 
informing him that he was left executor to a certain Mr. Hutchinson. 
All he knew of tliis man (whom he had never seen) was the flict that 
he was an eccentric old gentleman, member of the Fabian Society, 
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who alternately sent considerable cheques and wrote querulous letters 
about Shaw’s rudeness, or some other fancied grievance he had suffered 
at the hands of some member of the Fabian Society. “ Old Hutch ” 
had, however, been a financial stay of the Society and the executive 
was always deploring his advancing age and infirmity. When Sidney 
heard he was made executor he, therefore, expected that the old man 
had left something to the Fabian Society. Now it turns out that he 
has left nearly ,^10,000 to five trustees and appointed Sidney chairman 
and administrator — all the money to be spent in ten years. The old 
man blew his brains out, finding his infirmities grow upon him. He 
had always lived a penurious life and stinted his wife and by no means 
spoilt his children — and left his wife only ,£100 a year which Sidne}? 
proposes should be doubled by the trustees. The children are all pro- 
vided for and do not seem to resent the will. 

The public-spirited attitude of the Hutchinson family 
deserves record. Owing to its extreme informality and the 
suicide of its author shortly after its signature, the will, we 
were informed, would probably not be upheld in a court of 
law, if the family chose to dispute it. But, with one accord, 
the widow and her children demanded that it should be 
carried out; one of the sons joining the Fabian Society to 
show his acquiescence. Moreover, the unmarried daughter, 
who had been given 1 500 by her father, and who was one 
of the trustees, demurred to the proposed purchase of an 
additional annuity for her mother as inconsistent with her 
father’s will, and, when overborne by the other trustees, 
made a will leaving her tiny fortune to Sidney and Edward 
Pease on a wide trust, practically in order to reimburse the 
original trust for the cost of the extra annuity. She died 
within a few months. 

Now the question is how to spend the money [I continue]. It 
might be placed to the credit of the Fabian Society and spent in the 
ordinary work of propaganda. Or a big political splash miglit be made 
with it— all the Fabian executive might stand for Parliament! and 
I. L.P. candidates might be subsidised in their constituencies. But 
neither of these ways seem to us equaPto the occasion. If it is mainly 
used for the ordinary work of the F.S., then it will merely save the 
pockets of ordinary subscribers or inflate the common work of the 
organisation for a few years beyond its normal growth. Moreover, 
mere propaganda of the shibboleths of collectivism is going on at a 
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rapid rate through the I.L.P. — the ball has been set running and it is 
rolling down the hill at a fair pace. It looks as if the great bulk of the 
working-men will be collectivists before the end of the century. But 
reform will not be brought about by shouting. What is needed is hard 
thinking. And the same objection applies to sending nondescript 
Socialists into Parliament. The Radical members are quite sufficiently 
compliant in their views: what is lacking in them is the leaven of 
knowledge. So Sidney has been planning to persuade the other trustees 
to devote the greater part of the money to encouraging research and 
economic study. His vision is to found, slowly and quietly, a London 
School of Economics and Political Science — a centre not only of lectures 
t)n special subjects, but an association of students who would be 
directed and supported in doing original work. Last evening we sat 
by the fire and jotted down a list of subjects which want elucidating; 
issues of facts which need clearing up. Above all, we want the ordinary 
citizen to feel that reforming society is no light matter, and must be 
undertaken by experts specially trained for the purpose. . . . 

To which contemporary account I add a reminiscence 
which Professor Graham Wallas contributed to the Hand- 
hook of the Students' Union in 1925: 

So many causes go to every effect that it is generally impossible to 
assign the invention of any important institution to a precise date. 
There is no such impossibility in the case of the School. It was invented 
at Borough Farm, a couple of miles south-west of Godaiming, early 
in the morning of a certain day in August 1894. . . . Mr. and Mrs. 
Webb, Mr. G. B. Shaw, and I were staying at the little farm. The 
day before, Mr. Webb learnt that, by the will of Mr. Henry Hutchin- 
son, he had been given the duty of directing the expenditure of a sum 
of money. He and Mrs. Webb woke up early, had a long discussion, 
and at breakfast told us that part of the money would be used to 
found a school in London on the lines of the licole Libre des Sciences 
Politiques in Paris. 

For two relatively unknown persons, without academic 
distinction, holding outrageously heterodox opinions in the 
very branch of knowledge that they were intent on pro- 
moting, and provided with no other resources than the 
few thousand pounds that Sidney could allocate from 
the Flutchinson Trust — ^such an enterprise seemed an im- 
pertinence. The first step was to find a young economist, 
indifferent to the frowns of the orthodox, sanguine, enter- 
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prising, and, above all, sufficiently disinterested, to devote 
himself whole-heartedly to the creation of the proposed 
institution in return for a minute and uncertain salary. A 
queer accident had already marked out our man. A year or 
so previously, whilst writing The History of Trade Unionism^ 
we had visited the Bodleian Library in order to discover 
whether among its miscellaneous collections it had happened 
to preserve any pamphlets, petitions or broadsheets making 
mention of combinations, other than those we had found in 
the British Museum, or in the well-equipped libraries at 
Dublin, Glasgow and Manchester. Although we had written* 
in advance to Bodley’s librarian, explaining our object, and 
also had provided ourselves with a personal letter of intro- 
duction from the Fellow of an Oxford College with whom 
we were staying, he received us with a discourtesy, not to 
say a downright rudeness, that we afterwards learned to be 
a personal characteristic. He, finally, repelled our enquiries 
with the remark that we should find all we required in 
Howell’s Conflicts of Capital and LabourX At this point we 
were politely accosted by a young man, an obvious intel- 
lectual, with an attractive countenance and pleasant manner, 
who was reading in the library, and had noticed our discom- 
fiture. He quietly took us into a corner, saying he would 
himself get out everything we wanted. We learned who he 
was and read with appreciation the volume that he Ijad 
published on English Trade and Finance chiefly in the lyth 
Century. The mutual attraction between W. A. S. Hewins 
and the Webbs was not similarity in political outlook. His 
views sprang from an instinctive sympathy with mediae- 
valism which led hirh spiritually, in the course of a few 
years, to join the Roman Catholic Church, and politically 
into a lifelong advocacy of a scientific tariff. We were demo- 
cratic collectivists, believing in the eventual triumph, in so 
far as social environment is concerned, of the principle of 
equality between man and man;*if only by the roundabout 
way of the “ inevitability of gradualness But there was a 
wide field of agreement for active co-operation. First, our 
common dislike of the so-called Manchester School, of its 
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unverified deductive reasoning and abstract generalisations, 
of its apotheosis of “ the economic man ”, exclusively in- 
spired by the motive of pecuniary self-interest, and of its 
passionate defence of the rights of property as against the 
needs of humanity. And, secondly, our common faith in the 
practicability and urgent necessity of a concrete science of 
society implemented through historical research, personal 
observation and statistical verification. I quote from the 
account that Hewins has himself given of his eight years’ 
connection with the London School of Economics, at first a 
sickly infant, of doubtful parentage, born into an indifferent 
if not hostile world, for whose survival, through the first 
years of infancy and steady progress in size and stature, he 
was so largely responsible. 

It was at the close of 1 894 [W. A. S. Hewins writes], when I was 
giving a course of lectures at Hove on Social History, that Sidney Webb 
asked me if I would go and see him and his wife, as they wanted to 
consult rne about the organisation of certain lectures. Sidney Webb 
was then chairman of the Technical Education Board of the London 
County Council. I found he had become executor of the will of a 
Mr. Henry Hutchinson, who had recently died leaving ,^10,000. . . . 
After consulting counsel, Webb had decided to devote part of this 
money to the foundation of an institution on the lines of the ficole des 
Sciences Politiques, Paris. Further, the Technical Education Board of 
the London County -Council decided to organise lectures on higher 
commercial subjects, and Webb wanted my advice as to the way in 
which these two schemes might be combined to form a new institution 
in London for the higher study of economics and political science 
and training suitable for those engaged in administration or business. 
I drew up this scheme and we discussed it at 41 Grosvenor Road, 
'.riicre was then no idea that I should o^anise the proposed new 
institution; Webb consulted me as an outside expert, as I have no 

doubt he consulted other people On March 29th, 1 895, 1 received 

another letter formally asking me to undertake the organisation of the 
proposed school, and accepted. 

The work proceeded rapidly. This depended mainly upon Sidney 
and Beatrice Webb and myself, and I shall always look back on the 
period during which I worked with them as one of the happiest and 
most productive in my life. We met almost daily and never had a 
dispute during the eight years I was so closely associated with them. 
We desired that the lectures and investigations held at the School 
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should be representative of all branches of economics and political 
science, and no differentiation against persons was to be allowed on 
the grounds of sex, religion, or economic or political views. Full pro- 
vision was to be made for training for business administration, and 
for the central or local governments; for library work; the higher 
forms of research; the publication of monographs upon special subjects. 

The first business was the acquisition of suitable premises. We began 
on a small scale and took the ground floor of No. 9 John Street, 
Adelphi, for class work, and official business, and obtained the co- 
operation of the Society of Arts and the London Chamber of Com- 
merce for numerous courses of lectures. . . . Within two months of 
my acceptance of the Directorship of the Sclrool, we were in a position 
to announce provisional arrangements for the autumn session. . . . 
We quickly moved from No. 9 John Street, Adelphi, to 10 Adelphi 
Terrace. As we did not require the two top floors, we let them to a 
great friend and benefactor, Miss Charlotte Payne Townshend, who 
soon afterwards became the wife of George Bernard Shaw. The 
generosity of Mr. Passmore Edwards and Lord Rothschild then 
enabled us to build a new School in Clare Market. Since tliose days 
the building has been vastly extended and the entrance changed from 
Clare Market to Houghton Street, and there the work is still carried 
on. Mrs. Bernard Shaw and Bertrand Russell generously helped by 
enabling us to give research studentships. . . . When I think of the 
first days of the School of Economics at No. 9 John Street, Adelphi, 
and contemplate the great organisation which has grown from those 
beginnings, I can only feel that I was privileged, along with my 
colleagues, to take part in a great romance. Di^iculties appeared from 
day to day, only to be overcome. Although we represented different 
schools of thought and were on different sides of politics, I cannot 
remember any incident which disturbed the harmony of our relations 
during those early years or which interfered in any way with the rapid 
progress of our great undertakiiig. . . J 

The truth impHcit.in W. A. S. Hewins’ demure and dis- 
creet statement lies in the fact that he and we were far too 
absorbed in pushing the School into a sound position to 
have either the time or the inclination to quarrel over 
political and economic dogmas. For there were overt and 
hidden enemies, not a few of thfem, intent on blocking the 
way for this new departure in university teaching, this new 
laboratory of sociological research. They were beaten, bless 

^ The Apologia of m Imperialist, hy'fl. A. 
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them! so I won’t mention names. If I did, the survivors 
might find themselves summoned to appear as defendants 
in a specially staged series of “ mock trials ”, for which high- 
brow performances, in aid of the funds of the London 
hospitals, the present London School of Economics 
with its 120 professors and lecturers and its 3000 students, 
has accidentally achieved a newspaper notoriety. 

Stray sidelights on Sidney’s day-by-day participation in 
building up the School appear in the MS. diary between 
1895 1898. In the first of these, I introduce another of 

the founders of the School, described by a contemporary jour- 
nalist as “ the elusive personality of Mrs. Bernard Shaw ”. 
An apt term, for this lady has hitherto escaped publicity by 
dexterously dodging, on all occasions, behind the figure of 
her famous husband. But she could not escape my mental 
camera, the imaginary snapshots being duly translated into 
words in the MS. diary. 

Grosvemr Road, September 16/A, 1 896. — In person she is attractive, 
a large graceful woman with masses of chocolate-brown hair, pleasant 
grey eyes [“ They are green,” she observed, on reading this entry], 
matte complexion which sometimes looks muddy, at other times forms 
a picturesquely pale background to her brilliant hair and bright eyes. 
She dresses well; in flowing white evening robes she approaches 
beauty. At moments she is plain. By temperament she is an anarchist, 
feeling any regulation or rule intolerable, a tendency which has been 
exaggerated by her irresponsible wealth. She is romantic but thinks 
herself cynical. She is a Socialist and a Radical, not because she under- 
stands the collectivist standpoint, but because she is by nature a rebel. 
She has no snobbishness and no convention; she has “ swallowed all 
formulas ” but has not worked out principles of her own. She is fond 
of men and impatient of most women; bitterly resents her enforced 
celibacy but thinks she could not tolerate the matter-of-fact side of 
marriage. Sweet-tempered, sympathetic and genuinely anxious to 
increase the world’s enjoyment and diminish the world’s pain. . . . 
Last autumn she was introduced to us. We, knowing she was wealthy, 
and hearing she was socialistic, interested her in the London School of 
Economics. She subscribed ,^1000 to the library, endowed a woman’s 
scholarship, and has now taken the rooms over the School at Adelphi 
Terrace, paying us ,^300 a year for rent and service. It was on account 
of her generosity to our projects and “ for the good of the cause ” 
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that I first made friends with her. To bring her more directly into our 
little set of comrades, I suggested that we should take a house together 
in the country and entertain our friends. To me she seemed at that 
time, a pleasant, well-dressed well-intentioned woman; I thought she 
would do very well for Graham Wallas! Now she turns Out to be 
an “ original ”, with considerable personal charm and certain volcanic 
tendencies. Graham Wallas bored her with his morality and learning. 
In a few days she and Bernard Shaw were constant companions. For 
the last fortnight, when the party has been reduced to ourselves and 
Shaw, and we have been occupied with our work and each other, 
they have been scouring the country together and sitting up late at 
night! ... • 

To cut a long story short, the two married each other in 
the summer of 1898, while we were journeying round the 
world studying Anglo-Saxon democracy. This meant that 
for some years the Bernard Shaws were “ at home ’’just one 
flight above the class-rooms and library of the new institu- 
tion. 

Here are other entries in the MS. diary between 1895 and 
1897: 

Grosvenor Road, April ()th, 1 895. — Have settled down quite com- 
fortably to work again, spending all mornings over our book and 
Sidney at the L.C.C. in the afternoon. Re-elected chairman of 
Technical Education Board, and giving a good deal of time to that 
and the starting of the London School of Economics and Political 
Science. Selected Hewins (a young Oxford don) as director, engaged 
Wallas and Schloss as Hutchinson lecturers, and Acworth and probably 
Foxwell as L.C.C. lecturers. Also, in treaty with Chamber of Com- 
merce and Society of Arts for rooms free of charge. Great good luck 
that Sidney happens to be chairman of Technical Education Board, 
able to combine the two sources. Promises well just at present, but 
impossible to tell whether the old gang won’t wake up and cry out 
before the institution is fairly started — ^which would delay, possibly 
baulk, our plans. ... 

Grosvenor Road, May 2 th, 1895. — ^The London School looks 
promising. Hewins has talked over the principal economists including 
Marshall and Edgeworth; we have Secured Foxwell; the Society of 
Arts and Chamber of Commerce are giving us their rooms free; the 
Technical Education Board has voted the ,£500 a year; the trustees 
are amenable — and apparently there is no hitch of any kind. I myself 
am anxious that the “ show lecture ” side should not be too much 
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developed, and that we should concentrate on getting research really 
done. For that object, I should like to gather round us all the able 
young men and women who are taking to economics, free their minds 
of prejudices and start them with a high ideal of accuracy and ex- 
haustiveness in work. If there is one thing I have believed “ from 
the beginning to the end ”, it is that no progress can be made except 
on the basis of ascertained fact and carefully thought out suggestion. 
Despite our theoiy, bias, creed and prejudice, we are all equally 
wandering in the labyrinth, searching for the clue of true facts to 
bring us out on the right side of each particular problem. It is pitiful 
to see the narrow sectarian view most Socialists take — binding them- 
selves hand and foot by a series of shibboleths. The working-men are 
especially afflicted with the theological temperament — the implicit 
faith in a certain creed which has been “ revealed ” to them by a sort 
of inner light. “ Why is it that I, a poor ignorant man,” said [H. W.] 
Hobart, one of the I.L.P., to me yesterday, “ have perceived ‘ the 
truth ’ whilst educated men with leisure and brains are still adhering to 
the old errors; unless I am right in saying they are mostly knaves ! ” . . . 

Welcombe, Christmas, 1895. — ^We have recovered from our feelings 
of depression at the widespread reaction — we have turned our hopes 
from propaganda to education, from the working-class to the middle- 
class. It is only fools who refuse to make to themselves a “ Paradise ” ! 
Having been beaten back in our endeavour to make a London Pro- 
gressive Party with a permanent majority, we are creating the London 
School of Economics and Political Science as a wider foundation than 
street-corner preaching. Hewins is making a success of the School-r- 
200 to 300 students attending the different classes and lectures. It is 
honestly scientific — served, indeed, by more individualist lecturers than 
collectivists — because the individualists are still the better men. But 
collectivists are encouraged — and the younger men and women are 
brought under collectivist influence. We are to some extent trying our 
best to attract the clever men from tlie universities; Sidney and Wallas 
lecturing at Oxford and Cambridge; and letting it be known that any 
one coming up who is interested in economics will have a warm 
welcome at Grosvenor Road. Leonard Hobhouse recruits for us at 
Oxford, the young Trevelyans at Cambridge. All this means a good 
deal of expenditure of time, sympathy, and alas! money. One cannot 
keep open house and live economically. 

Grosvenor Road, March %(yth, 1 896. — -Our time, for the last five 
weeks, a good deal taken up with writing “ begging letters ” for the 
Political Science Library. This winter tire rapid growth of the School 
of PJconomics made new premises inevitable. But how to raise the 
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money? The Technical Education Board which, under Sidney’s chair- 
manship, subsidises most of the lectures, could not be asked to find 
premises, the funds of the Hutchinson Trustees are not inexhaustible. 

A brilliant idea flashed across Sidney’s mind. We needed, for the use 
of the students, books and reports — why not appeal to the public to 
subscribe to a Library of Political Science? At first we thought we 
could get a millionaire to subscribe the whole amount on condition 
that he called it by his own name. In vain I flattered Passmore 
Edwards; in vain Sidney pressed Sir Hickman Bacon; in vain we wrote 
“ on spec ” to various magnates. The idea did not impress them. So 
we decided to scrape money together by small subscriptions. Sidney 
drafted a circular; Hewins secured tile adhesion of the economists 
and then began a long process of begging letter writing. Sidney wrote 
to all the politicians; I raked up all my old ball partners, and between 
us we have gathered together a most respectable set of contributions — 
a list which is eloquent testimony to our respectability! Next week 
the appeal goes out for publication to the press. Even if we collect 
a comparatively small sum, the issue of the appeal has been a splendid 
advertisement for the School; and whatever we do get is so much 
spoil of the Egyptians. Not that we want to deceive the contributors. 

We are perfectly bona fide in our desire to advance economic know- 
ledge, caring more for that than for our own pet ideas. And anyone 
who knows us knows our opinions, and all the money has been 
practically sent to us personally — so that the contributors are fully , 
aware in whom they are placing their confidence. [Eventually Passmore 
Edwards put down 10,000 for a new building and the L.C.C. 
allowed us to put it up on a vacant site.] , 

Here I may interpolate that there was another reason for 
starting the British Library of Political Science as a separate 
entity. Among the stray facts caught up in Sidney’s memory 
was the little-known Literary and Scientific Institutions Act 
of 1843, by which the Prince Consort had endeavoured to 
lead the British publfc in the direction of “ Wissenschaft 
I'his measure provided that such institutions should be 
exempt from local rates. The Treasury and the lawyers in 
due course saw to it that neither universities, nor municipal 
free libraries, came within the scope of the Act ; but Sidney 
had observed that the London Library still enjoyed the 
exemption. Why not also a specialist libraiy in economic and 
political science.? On this precedent, exemption was actually 
granted for a number of years for the premises over which 
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the library spread itself. Eventually, however, the local 
rating authority objected that the School, then become a 
constituent part of a university, was the dominant element in 
the occupation; and consequently withdrew the exemption. 

Grosvenor Road, July 14M, i8g6. — Making arrangements to start 
the London School in its new abode at Adelphi Terrace in October. 
Engaged a bright girl as housekeeper and accountant. Advertised for 
political science lecturer — and yesterday interviewed candidates — a 
nondescript set of university men. All hopeless from our point of 
view — all imagined that political science consisted of a knowledge of 
•Aristotle and modern! writere such as De Tocqueville — wanted to 
put the students tlirough a course of Utopias from More downwards. 
When Sidney suggested a course of lectures to be prepared on the 
different systems of municipal taxation, when Graham suggested a 
study of the rival methods of election from ad hoc to proportional 
representation, the wretched candidates looked aghast and thought 
evidently that we were amusing ourselves at their expense. One of 
them wanted to construct a “ Political Man ”, from whose imaginary 
qualities all things might be deduced; another wanted to lecture on 
“ Land under the Tudors ”, but had apparently read only the ordinary 
textbooks. Finally, we determined to do without our lecturer — to my 
mind a blessed consummation. It struck me always as a trifle difficult 
to teach a science which does not yet exist. 

Grosvenor Road, October Sih, 1 896. — The last fortnight we have 
been a good deal absorbed in preparing Adelphi Terrace for the opening 
of the School. Found Hewins in a state of nervous collapse threatening 
severe illness. Sent him away with his wife and child, and took over 
the work of preparing for the coming term. Poor Sidney trudges over 
there directly after breakfast and spends his mornings with painters, 
plumbers and locksmiths, interviewing would-be students to whom 
he gives fatherly advice — comes home to lunch and then off to the 
L.C.C. In the interval of arranging the details of the housekeeping 
of the School, I am getting on slowly with the book, preparing the 
ground for work with Sidney next week when Hewins is back. 
Obvious that this institution will take up much of our time for the 
next few years. We are convinced it is worth while, in spite of the 
harassing character of the work. We want to create a centre of intel- 
lectual work and comradeship from which our views will radiate 
through personal intercourse. It remains to be seen how we succeed. 

Cliftonville, Margate, November 8/A, 1 896. — School promising, but 
not assured. Successful classes and lectures are those giving purely 
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technical instruction to professionals — methods of statistics and railway 
economics — such subjects as commercial law and currency proving 
rather too abstract for the clerk to see in what way tliey make for his 
bread and butter. Pure learning and culture, such as growth of political 
theory, is at present a “ frost ” except for the attendance of the full 
student who has paid his guinea and attends all the lectures. It is this 
class we want to encourage — until we have a regular clientele of 300 
full students, our success will be problematic in the extreme. Hewins, 
who expected great things, has been depressed and irritable and it has 
taken all Sidney’s good temper and tact to keep things smooth. Hewins 
is a sanguine enthusiast — pulls hard and strong when he feels the 
stream with him. . . . However, with the rise of the students to 220» 
Hewins’ spirits have gone up and he is now again prophesying great 
things. But I see that tliis School, if it is to be made a permanent 
success, will mean a good deal of work and thought for Sidney and 
myself. 

The Argoed, ^January lith, 1897. — ^'Fhe London School is pro- 
gressing. Sidney has contrived to edge it in to any possible London 
University. It is still a speculation in money, students and output, but 
it promises well. 

The London University 

Out of the chairmanship of the T.E.B. and the founding 
of the L.S.E. sprang Sidney’s collaboration, in so far as the 
metropolis was concerned, with that foremost pioneer in 
modern university education — R. B. HMdane. And here I 
recall a potent personality. As lawyer, politician and ad- 
ministrator, R. B. Haldane came to be recognised as one in 
the first rank. An ardent amateur in philosophy, his writings 
reveal a passion for deducing from given premises first 
principles, justifying ^n emotional faith in the vital as against 
the mechanistic interpretation of the behaviour of man. 
Thus, in the secret places of his heart, Haldane believed in 
the spiritual interpretation of the universe.'^ But it was pre- 
eminently as a big public personage, in some ways the 

' The following passage from R. B. Haldafie’s autobiography bears out this view 
of his state of mind: “. . . My religious outlook was a genuine one. Its origin was 
a deep conviction that the more experience is spiritual the mote it is real. My old 
master, Lotze, had influenced me towards this conviction, and so had Hegel, whom I 
had been studying as closely as the state of my then knowledge permitted. VVith all 
this had come the further conviction that not only in philosophy but in science it 
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biggest and most genial of his time, that he will be remem- 
bered by those who knew him. Plenitude, mental and 
physical, seemed to me his dominant feature, leading to a 
large intake and a like output. A big head on a bigger body 
— generous expenditure on the good things of life, not least 
among them choice edibles and the accompanying portions 
and potions of nicotine and alcohol, also of select quality, 
long hours of work; endless documents and books mastered 
and remembered; a multitude of interests, and an ever- 
widening circle of friends and acquaintances, extending from 
TEmperors and Kings, distinguished diplomatists, and famous 
men of science and learning, to representative manual 
workers and scientific and administrative experts of all sorts 
and kinds: any adequate picture of his life would entail a 
large and crowded canvas. He had a thin small voice, he 
was no platform orator; he did not cultivate the press; he 
was not a fluent journalist; thus he never became a popular 
figure ; he was, in fact, the exact antithesis of a demagogue. 
Though, successively. Secretary of State for War and Lord 
Chancellor in two Governments, he remained throughout 
his life a behind-the-scenes man. Unattractive as a young 
man, he became as he grew in years, owing to his wit and 
wisdom and courteous manners, a social charmer, equally at 
home in the smart^est society set or in drab groups of pro- 
fessional men and women. He had a notable gift for mani- 
pulating his fellow-men and for the organisation of business; 
for getting the best out of his subordinates ; mainly because, 
whilst being somewhat cynical, he was always good- 
humoured .and considerate, tempering rebuke and approval 
with kindly humour. Thus, it was in personal intercourse 
that he excelled; in successful intrigue, always for public 
and not for private ends. About Haldane’s personal dis- 
interestedness there can be no doubt. He loved power, 

was true that no systematic knowledge is sufficient in itself unless it leads up and 
points to first principles. This doctriCe later became valuable to me even as a guide 
in work at the Bar. It did not help in the business of cross-examination. I was 
never good at that, nor in the conduct of nisi prius cases. But it was invaluable in 
preparation for the presentation of ^reat questions to the Supreme Tribunals, where 
the judges were keen about first principles and were looking out for help from the 
advocate ” {Richard Burdon Humane — An Autobiography, pp. 29-30). 
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especially the power of the hidden hand; or shall I say of 
the recognised hidden hand? But he frequently sacrificed his 
own prospects if he could thereby serve a friend or promote 
a cause he believed in. To sum up my memories; a powerful 
and beneficent personality, a great citizen, above all a loyal 
and generous colleague. 

Amongst all our common friends, R. B, Haldane takes 
precedence alike in the length of his friendship and in its 
bearing on the Other One’s administrative and political 
career. He had known each of us before we knew each 
other; and, as he described, with a humorous gloss, in his’ 
autobiography, he had “ covered ” by the accommodating 
r 61 e of a desirable suitor, Sidney Webb’s appearance in my 
father’s house when we were, unbeknown to my family, 
engaged to be married. Our first intrigue with Haldane! 
After thirty years of uninterrupted friendship the two found 
themselves in 1924 colleagues in the first Labour Cabinet. 
It was Haldane who created and fostered the flattering 
“Webb myth ’’ that flowered so agreeably and advantage- 
ously for us and our schemes in the first decade of the 
twentieth century. Even when the myth, being a myth, 
faded away, to be replaced by the myth of an “ exploded 
myth he remained a steadfast fellow-conspirator for the 
public good. What bound us together as,associates was our 
common faith in a deliberately organised society: our com- 
mon belief in the application of science to human relations 
with a view to betterment. Where we differed was in the 
orientation of political power. Haldane believed more than 
we did in the existing governing class; in the great per- 
sonages of Court, Cabinet and City. We staked our hopes 
on the organised working-class, served and guided, it is true, 
by an elite of unassuming experts who would make no claim 
to superior social status, but would content themselves with 
exercising the power inherent in superior knowledge and 
longer administrative experience.* 

Here is an entry in the MS. diary giving my contempo- 
rary impression of Haldane’s personality before he had 
become a political personage: . 

' 
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Grosvemr Road, May yd, 1897. — Haldane here for a Sunday. 
Difficult to estimate what amount of influence that man exercises in 
public affaire. He has never held office; but during the last Liberal 
Government he was the chief instigator of their collectivist policy — 
serving to carry information and suggestions from specialists like our- 
selves to tile heads of departments. He was also responsible for many 
of their appointments. In this Parliament he is in constant confidential 
intercourse with Balfour and other Conservatives over the many non- 
party questions dealt with by a Government — ^atid even in some purely 
political questions his advice is asked. He attracts confidence where 
he is at all liked — once on friendly terms, you feel absolutely secure 
nthat he will never use personal knowledge to advance his own public 
career to the detriment of any friend. The rank and file of his own 
party dislike him intensely; partly because he detaches himself from 
party discipline and acts according to his own inner light, and partly 
because he seems dominated by some vague principle which they do 
not understand and which he does not make intelligible. His bulky 
form, and pompous ways, his absolute lack of masculine vices or 
“ manly ” tastes (beyond a good dinner), his superiority and constant 
attitude of a teacher, his curiously woolly mind would make him an 
unattractive figure if it were not for the beaming kindliness of his 
nature, his warm appreciation of friends and a certain pawky humour 
with which he surveys the world. And there is pathos in his personality. 
In spite of the successful professional life, the interest and entertain- 
ment of constantly mixing with the most powerful minds and in the 
most stirring affairs, the enjoyment of luxurious living to a man with 
a first-rate digestion, he is a restless, lonely man — in his heart still 
worshipping the woman who jilted him seven years ago. All the 
sadder that genuine affectionateness — pleasure in intimate and entirely 
confidential relations, a yearning towards some sort of permanence — 
is i-eally the strongest side of Haldane’s character. He was made to be 
a husband, father and close comrade. He has to put up with pleasant 
intercourse with political friends and political foes. 

When we are together we are constantly discussing hotly. He has 
been converted, in a sort of vague metaphysical way, to the principles 
of collectivism. But, whether it is that his best brains are given to his 
professional work, or whetlier it is that he is incapable of working out 
or even fully comprehending concrete principles, he never sees the right 
side of a question until you jjave spent hours dinning it into him. 
Even then he does not admit it, and will go on bringing entirely 
irrelevant matters wilfully into the discussion in order to “ keep you 
off ”, so to speak. But it is quite wortli while hotly debating the 
question with him, because he always comes right in the end, and 
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when you meet him a month hence he repeats your own arguments. 
As a retort he would say that we were narrow and limited to our own 
questions, quite' forgetting their proportionate value to other wider 
issues — and that it is impossible for the cultivated “representative” 
to do more than grasp certain large principles. Further, that mere 
logic and mere information are all very well, but they are of little 
service to move the world without a great personality and long- 
continued knowledge of affairs. With a pretty significant hint that we 
have neither, he always ends an encounter. “ What we think to-day, 
you will think to-morrow ” is usually my last hit. All the same, we 
two and he remain genuinely fond of each other. 

Now it so happened that R. B. Haldane and Sidney* 
united by friendship, made a good combination for the task 
they undertook : to get carried into law the necessary Bill for 
the reorganisation of the London University. To begin with, 
they were, in their several ways, both entirely free from the 
subtly pervading influence of the Oxford and Cambridge of 
those days, with their standards of expensive living and 
enjoyable leisure, and their assumption of belonging to an 
aristocracy or governing class. Haldane had graduated at 
Edinburgh and Gbttingen, among students living sparely in 
uncomfortable lodgings, undistracted by games, who looked 
forward to no other existence than one of strenuous brain- 
work. He believed intensely in the university, not only as a 
place for “ great teaching ” but also as p. source of inspira- 
tion by “ great minds ”, producing, in the choicer spirits, a 
systematic devotion to learning and research. The Other 
One, on the other hand, with little formal schooling, had 
known what it was to gain education in adolescence whilst 
earning a livelihood; he realised the advantages of guidance 
and attraction that w^re, by a series of university examina- 
tions, brought to bear on myriads of lonely students, to most 
of whom a full-time undergraduate career, not to mention a 
residential university, was not within sight. Haldane, to gain 
his higher aim, would willingly have scrapped the system of 
external examinations by whicB alone London University 
awarded its coveted degrees. In his eyes, even the best- 
equipped public library, and the most highly organised 
evening classes, counted for nothing in comparison with the 
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inspiration he had found in personal intimacy with Stuart 
Blackie and Lotze. But he realised, under Sidney’s influence, 
if not the undesirability, at any rate the political unpractica- 
bility, of overthrowing what had already taken deep roots. 
He, accordingly, designed a scheme of combining in a single 
university, of a new type, all three elements, namely; the 
external students influenced by a system of examinations 
which could be improved; an organised hierarchy of evening- 
classes which, so far as London was concerned, the Technical 
Education Board was raising to the highest grade ; and the 
"^roup of autonomous colleges, in which a professoriate in no 
way inferior to those of Germany and Scotland could be 
trusted to inspire self-selected groups of earnest students in 
every subject of study and research. For such a university 
in the greatest of all metropolitan cities, the two conspirators 
believed that the necessary millions of money would be forth- 
coming; and the experience of the past thirty years has 
justified their faith. Possibly, not without its effect on the 
negotiations (and these I leave Haldane to describe) was 
the promise which Sidney induced the London County 
Council to make that, out of the technical education 
“ whiskey money ”, the reconstructed university should be 
straight away endowed with £ 10,000 a year towards the 
support of four of ijs faculties, namely, science, the education 
side of arts, and two new faculties of engineering and 
economics, on condition that neither evening students nor 
the growing polytechnics were excluded. 

For me [relates Haldane in his account of these years] the absorbing 
political subject was higher education. ... I approached Balfour about 
the University of London. It was then a niere Board for examining 
outside students who got from it external degrees by means of examina- 
tions without teaching. Valuable as the work of extending degrees 
to external students had been in the past, it was no longer sufficient. 
The system lent itself to the purposes of the crammers, and tlie school 
teachers in particular used it fpr obtaining what were virtually’ little 
more than trade-marks. The real purpose of university training, tlie 
development of the mind in the atmosphere of the teaching university, 
where teachers and taught could come into close relation, was lacking. 

So strongly was this felt that many of the professors in the London 
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colleges had set their hearts on the establishment of a second, the 
professorially-run university, with no external examinees at all. I knew 
that the opposition to so lar-reaching a measure would be too strong 
to overcome in the then indifferent state of public opinion. I saw 
that, as a first step at all events, the only way was to pass an Act 
enlarging the existing University of London by giving it a powerful 
teaching side. This might be relied on in the end to absorb the other 
side by reason of its quality. Of this opinion, also, was my friend 
Sidney Webb, who as the successful chief of the Technical Education 
Board of the London County Council had great opportunities of study- 
ing the practical problem. Sidney Webb and I took counsel together. 
He was a very practical as well as a very energetic man. We laid sieg^ 
to the citadel. We went round to person after person who was prominent 
in the administration of the existing University. Some listened, but 
others would not do so and even refused to see us. In the end, we 
worked out what was in substance tlic scheme of the London Uni- 
versity Act of 1898. The scheme was far from being an ideal one. It 
provided by way of compromise for a Senate which was too large to 
be a really efficient supreme governing body for the new composite 
University, and it had other shortcomings of which we were well 
aware. But it did set up a teaching university, although Convocation, 
with its control of the external side, would remain unduly powerful. 
We saw that the scheme thus fashioned was the utmost we could hope 
for the time to carry, in the existing state of public opinion about 
higher education in London. I went to Balfour as soon as we were 
ready, and e.xplained what we had done and why we had done it in 
this form. He was both interested and sympathetic, and, after con- 
sideration, said that his Government would take the matter up and 
introduce a Bill fashioned on our lines, although the Government 
could not pledge itself to stand or fall by it. The Bill was ultimately, 
after much consultation with me, introduced to the House of Commons 
by Sir John Gorst on behalf of the Government. He explained it to 
the House, and concluded by saying that it was on the whole a Bill 
which the Government recommended. 

There was a storm. Sir John Lubbock, the member for the Uni- 
versity, opposed it in the interest of the convocation by whose members 
he had been elected. Sir Charles Dilke and others attacked it fiercely 
on various grounds. For some time in the course of the discussion not 
a speech was made in its favour, and the prospects of the Bill seemed 
hopeless. I sprang to my feet when an opportunity at last offered, and 
I spoke for once like one inspired. I told the House of Commons of 
the scandal that the metropolis of the Empire should not have a teach- 
ing university to which students from distant regions might come as 
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to the centre for them of that Empire. I showed how far we were 
behind continental nations, and what a menace this was to our scientific 
and industrial prospects in days to come, I knew every inch of the 
ground, and displayed its unsound condition. We were far away from 
the days in which a step forward had been made by calling into being 
the examining body named London University, a creation which 
had given degrees by examination to those whom the Church had in 
the old days shut out from university status. That reform was in its 
time a most valuable service to the state, but it was a service which 
had become superseded in the light of new standards in university 
education which demanded much more.* 

In the course of the next few months, in circumstances 
which taxed to the uttermost Haldane’s ingenuity and per- 
suasiveness, the Bill became law. In the summer of 1897, 
the Government appointed a small executive Commission to 
draft the constitution and statutes — a. vitally important body 
which happened to have as one of its leading members my 
old friend Dr. Mandell Creighton (the first President of the 
School of Economics), who had just been appointed Bishop 
of London ; and, for its chairman, an old acquaintance. Lord 
Davey. In my diary, I find an entry summarising the doings 
of the spring of 1897. 

Grosvenor Road, July 26/A, 1897. — Sidney and Haldane rushing 
about London trying to get all parties to agree to a Bill for London 
University. If it goes "through, it will be due to Haldane’s insistence 
and his friendship with Balfour — but the form of the Bill — the 
alterations grafted on the Cowper Commission Report are largely 
Sidney’s. He thinks he has got all he wants as regards the Technical 
Education Board and London School of Economics. The Commission 
appointed to carry the Act out is largely favourable, or at any rate 
“ susceptible ” to right influence. ... ’■ 

* Rk/iard Bunion Haldane — An Autobii^rapAy, 'p'p. 
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SOCIAL AND POLITICAL ENVIRONMENT 
1892-1898 

Hitherto I have described our specialised activities : first 
the joint enquiry into British Trade Unionism and the 
consequent publication of The History of Trade Unionism in 
1894, and Industrial Democracy in 1898, and secondly the 
administrative work of the Other One on the L.C.C., his 
chairmanship of the Technical Education Board for six 
years, and the foundation of the London School of Eco- 
nomics and Political Science. I turn now to the outermost 
strand of our activities: the propaganda of Fabian col- 
lectivism, within the social and political life of our day. 

Let me first remind the reader of the outstanding political 
events of Great Britain during the first spell of Our Partner- 
ship, 1892-98. For six years prior to this period the Salisbury 
administration held office, but it depended for its majority 
on the seventy Liberal Unionist members led by Joseph 
Chamberlain ; and he, it is needless to add, gave the Govern- 
ment loyal support in return for an effective influence on 
home and foreign affairs. In July 1892, the month of our 
marriage, a general election left the Conservatives and 
Liberal Unionists in a minority in the House of Commons. 
“ There never was so depressed an election ”, one historian 
relates. “ The country was tired of the Unionist Govern- 
ment, but without enthusiasm for its successors. The Irish 
quarrel had taken all the glamour out of Mr. Gladstone’s 
crusade ; British Radicals saw no prospect for the causes they 
had at heart. By heroic efforts Liberals and Irish scraped 
together a majority of 40 which, as their opponents pointed 
out, left them absolutely at the mercy of the Irish party in 
the teeth of a British majority against Home Rule.”* “ The 

* Great Britain, Empire and Commonnaealth, jS86-xg3S, by J- A. Spender, 
PP- S8-9- 
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interlude of Liberal administration from nth August 1892 
to 24th June 1895 ”3 aiiother Liberal his- 

torian, “ was only half the length of a normal Government’s 
life in those days; and the two Cabinets which filled it were 
paralysed for want of any real majority either at West- 
minster, or in the constituencies,” * 

But this was not all, Mr, Gladstone, whom the Queen was 
compelled to accept as Prime Minister, was wholly out of 
sympathy with the projects of social reform vaguely adum- 
brated in the Newcastle Programme, upon which the election 
liad been fought; proposals more clearly set forth by the 
little group of Liberal collectivists led by Haldane, Acland, 
Asquith and Grey,^ Had not the great man asserted, during 
his last administration, that unemployment was actually an 
improper subject even for discussion by the representatives 
of the people, seeing that it was a necessary incident in 
profit-making enterprise, and, therefore, should not and 
could not be dealt with by the political state? Moreover, 
Gladstone was an anti-militarist and anti-imperialist, and 
objected to increasing expenditure on the armed forces 
almost as much as he did on social reform. Hence, when the 
Home Rule Bill was cast out by the House of Lords in the 
autumn of 1 8 93, and his colleagues objected to a dissolution on 
that question, still more when in the spring of 1894 the First 
Lord of the Admiralty proposed an addition to the Navy, 
Gladstone threatened to resign : “ He had supposed that there 
were several members of the Cabinet who shared his views 
and would follow his example, and it was a shock to him 
to discover in the end that he stood alone. ‘ Resigned! ’ 
he said in after years, ‘ I did not resign, I was put out.’ ” ^ 

There ensued a sharp and short struggle, reflected in the 
entries in my diary, between those Liberal M.P.’s who were 
at once collectivists and imperialists, who favoured Lord 

’ England i8yo-igi4, by R. C. Kt Ensojc, 1936, p. 209. 

* Haldane was the only one who approached to a Socialist or remained a true 
collectivist. The others could more properly be termed “radical reformists”. The 
same group, together with Lord Rosebery, formed the “Limps” or Liberal 
Imperialists. (Ed.) 

3 Great Britain, Empire and Comnmswealth, iS86~jq3S, by J. A. Spender, p. 69, 
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Rosebery as Premier, on the one hand; and, on the other, 
the laisser-faire and anti-imperialist group, who insisted that 
Sir William Harcourt should not only lead the House of 
Commons, but also be Prime Minister. Apparently, the 
Queen took the matter into her own hands and sent for 
Rosebery. The Rosebery administration, with its chief 
standing aloof and resentful, lasted thirteen months and was 
terminated, in June 1895, ^7 ^ catch vote on whether or not 
we had a sufficient stock of cordite! Whereupon Salisbury 
took office and dissolved Parliament, gaining a majority of. 
1 52 over the opposition (340 Conservatives and 7 1 Liberal 
Unionists, against 177 Liberals and 82 Irish Nationalists). 
The Liberal Unionist leaders accepted office in the Con- 
servative Government, and for the next seven years the 
national policy at home and abroad was directed by Salisbury, 
Chamberlain and Balfour. 

Such was the political framework within which we carried 
on our propaganda of Fabian collectivism. But what exactly 
was this peculiar brand of Socialism? In answer to this ques- 
tion, I give a few extracts from a lecture by Sidney Webb on 
“ Socialism: True and False ”, given to the Fabian Society 
in January 1894, on the tenth anniversary of its foundation. 

Though we took the title of the Fabian Sociejiy * in January 1884, 
it was two or three years before we had quite found out what our 
instinctive choice of a title really portended. In 1884, the Fabian 
Society, like the other socialist organisations, had its enthusiastic young 
members — aye, and old ones too — ^who placed all their hopes on a 
sudden tumultuous uprising of a united proletariat, before whose 
mighty onrush, kings, landlords and capitalists would go down like 
ninepins, leaving society quietly to re-sort itself into utopia. The date 
for this social revolution was sometimes actually fixed for 1889, the 
centenary of the opening of the French Revolution. . . . It w.as against 
all thinking and teaching of this catastrophic kind that the Society 
gradually came to set its face — not, as I believe, because we were any 
less in earnest in our warfare against existing evils, or less extreme in 

• The explanatory quotation of the name “ Fabian ” is given on the title-page of 
the early Fabian Tracts (see No. 7): “ For the right moment you must wait, as 
Fabius did most patiently when warring against Hannibal, though many censured 
his delays; but when the time comes you must strike hard, as Fabius did, or your 
waiting will be in vain, and fruitless 
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our remedies, but because we were sadly and sorrowfully driven to the 
conclusion that no sudden or simultaneous transformation of society 
from an individualist to a collectivist basis was possible or even thinkable. 

On the other hand, we had but little sympathy with schemes for 
the regeneration of mankind by the establishment of local utopias, 
whether in Cumberland or in Chili. To turn our back on the unearned 
increment and the machine industry seemed a poor way of conquering 
them. We had no faith in the recuperative qualities of spade husbandry, 
or in any devices for dodging the law of rent. In short, we repudiated 
the common assumption that socialism was necessarily bound up with 
insurrectionism, on the one hand, or utopianism, on the other, and 
•■we set to work to discover for ourselves and to teach to others how 
practically to transform England into a social democratic common- 
wealth. . . . What we Fabians aim at is not the sub-division of property, 
whether capital or land, but the control and administration of it by 
the representatives of the community. It has no desire to see the Duke 
of Bedford replaced by five hundred little Dukes of Bedford under 
the guise of enfranchised leaseholders, but prefers to assert the claim 
of the whole community to the land, and especially to that unearned 
increment of value which the whole community creates. It has no 
vain dream of converting the agricultural labourer into a freeholder, 
farming his own land, but looks to the creation of parish councils 
empowered to acquire land for communal ownership, and to build 
cottages for the labourers to rent. The path to its town utopia is that of 
Mr. Chamberlain’s early career, though not of his political programme 
— unlimited municipalisation of local public services and a wide ex- 
tension of corporate q,ctivity. London, in particular, has caught up the 
old Birmingham cry of “ high rates and a healthy city ”, but with a 
significant difference. Our modern economists tell us that the first 
source of public revenue for a rising city is the growing rental value 
of its site, which at present falls into private hands. Hence, the new 
demand for the gradual municipalisation by taxation of urban land 
values — ^a demand still so little understood by most of our statesmen 
that they fondly imagine it to have sometfiing to do with a division 
of rates between house-owner and occupier. It is coming to be re- 
membered, in short, tliat Bentham himself, the great father of political 
radicalism, urged that taxation need not be limited to the supply of 
funds for the bare administrative expenses of the state, but that, wisely 
handled, it also supplied a means of gradually securing the great end 
of equality of opportunity to every citizen. 

For the rest, the Fabian Society studiously avoided any 
quotations from Karl Marx, preferring indeed Robert 
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Owen; they translated economics and collectivism into the 
language of prosaic vestrymen and town councillors. They 
dealt largely in statistics; they talked about amending 
factory acts, and municipalising gas and water supplies. 
Above all, they were prolific of facts, ideas and practical pro- 
jects of reform. They were, indeed, far more extreme in 
their opinions and projects than their phrases conveyed to 
the ordinary citizen. Their summary of Socialism, which was 
found in the ensuing decade to have a strong appeal, was 
put in the following terms. It comprised, they said, essen-* 
tially collective ownership wherever practicable; collective 
regulation everywhere else ; collective provision according to 
need for all the impotent and sufferers; and collective taxa- 
tion in proportion to wealth, especially surplus wealth. ‘ 

At this point I had better confess that in the propaganda 
of Fabian collectivism, 1892-98, I was more an observer 
than a colleague. For it was with some misgiving that I 
joined the Fabian Society on my engagement to Sidney 
Webb. To discover the processes of social organisation, to 
observe and record the behaviour of man in society, had 
been my primary object in life; and it seemed to my cautious 
temperament that any pronounced views about social changes 
to be aimed at, might hamper these researches; partly 

' Rather than give my own view of the place of the Fabian Society in British 
politics, I quote the estimate of G. M. Trevelyan in his well-known British History 
in the Nineteenth Century, p. 403: 

“ The third current of fin de siicle Socialism, and the most important, was the 
Fabian doctrine, specially connected with Mr. and Mrs. Sidney Webb. The Fabian 
Society was founded in 1883. Its name recalls a Roman general whose motto was 
‘ slow but sure Eschewing revolution, and intent on the actualities of England at 
the end of the nineteenth century, Fabians exonerated socialists from the heavy 
obligation of reading Karl Marx. Without dogmatising as to the ultimate future of 
industrial organisation, they preached practicd possibilities, here and now — muni- 
cipal socialism and state control of conditions of labour. Equally far from Marx and 
Morris, they left the New Jerusalem alone, and sought to impregnate the existing 
forces of society with collectivist ideals. 

“ The Fabians became exprts in bringing electoral, journalistic and personal 
pressure to bear on local bodies, and on the Liberal or Conservative government of 
the hour — somewhat after the methods of action of Francis Place, but with the 
added power of the democratic franchise. By the end of the century it is in Fabianism 
that we find the nearest approach to a body of doctrine directly affecting the laws 
and administration of the time, like the doctrines of Bentham and Mill in the past. 
The Fabians were intelligence officers without an army--there was no Fabian party 
in parliament — but they influenced the strategy and even the direction of the great 
hosts moving under other banners." 
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because it might bias my own selection of facts and hypo- 
theses, but also because the way of discovery might be 
blocked by those who held contrary opinions. As years went 
by neither of these objections held good. I soon realised 
that complete detachment from current politics was im- 
practicable unless you were indifferent to the public welfare, 
or had come to the conclusion that human society was 
beyond human control. For the longer I studied the social 
organisation in which I had been born and bred, the stronger 
.became my conviction that the distribution of power and 
wealth among my fellow-citizens was being controlled, and 
very deliberately controlled, in the interests of the propertied 
classes, to the detriment of the vast majority of the people, 
thus preventing any adequate rise in the health and happi- 
ness, the manners and the culture, of the community as a 
whole. Nor did I find that Fabian collectivism stood in the 
way of getting information. Students, as we happened to 
be in those years, of working-class organisation and local 
government, an avowed preference for legal enactment and 
municipal development helped more than it hindered our 
quest for knowledge. For the rest, the British governing 
class of the 'eighties and 'nineties, enveloped in self-com- 
placency and enjoying the consciousness of power and a 
leisurely life in luxurious surroundings, was innately in- 
different to the workings of the intellect. To the typical 
politician and lawyer, landlord and financier, to the wealthy 
manufacturer and trader, elaborate and accurate descrip- 
tions of the poverty of the poor, such as Charles Booth’s 
Life and Labour of the People in London^ or carefully reasoned 
arguments in favour of specific reforms, seemed equally 
negligible. Men were, and always would be, governed by 
their appetites or by conventional views of right or wrong; 
if they were exceptionally self-controlled and intelligent, 
they might be guided by. their pecuniary self-interest and 
their desire to found a family; in which case they would be 
promptly enrolled in the governing class. Hence the group 
of young intellectuals who were, between 1885 and 1892, 
getting resolutions passed by Liberal associations and 
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Radical working-men’s clubs, in favour of the eight-hour 
day, old-age pensions, a minimum wage for those in public 
employment, and increased health and educational services ; 
or who were reading papers at the British Association and 
at other reputable gatherings on The Difficulties of Individual- 
ism^ The Necessary Basis of Society and The Transition to Social 
Democracy^ were welcomed with benevolent smiles and kindly 
words by distinguished members of the governing clique. 
Some Fabian phrases were actually incorporated in the 
platform speeches and election addresses of the leaders of 
the Liberal Party at the general election of July 1892, Had 
not Sir William Harcourt proclaimed from a public platform 
that “ we are all Socialists now ”? had not the rising Liberal 
lawyer, H. H. Asquith, solemnly stated in his election 
address: “ I am one of those who believe that the collective 
action of the community may and ought to be employed 
positively as well as negatively; to raise as well as to level; 
to equalise opportunities no less than to curtail privileges; 
to make the freedom of the individual a reality and not a 
pretence ^ 

The following entries from the MS. diary show rapid 
disillusionment with the policy of permeation leading to the 
publication, in the Fortnightly Review of November 1893, 
of the Fabian Manifesto entitled: “ T© Your Tents, O 
Israel ", drafted by Bernard Shaw.* 

December iSfth, 1892. — Have seen something of politicians [I write 
a few months after our marriage]. Haldane and Asquith to dinner; 
Sydney Buxton and Acland coming later on. . . . All the younger men 
in the Government hard at work introducing administrative reforms, 
yet uncertain whether tKe*old gang will not dictate a policy of evading 
all legislative proposals. No leader to the new reform movement; a 
mere upheaval in favour of doing something, met by tight sitting on 
the part of the provincial capitalists. And when they do give way, they 
give way on the wrong points; they are as likely as not to skedaddle in 
face of some preposterous demand, whilst refusing even to consider 
some quite sound scheme. And the result is that the political world 

' Memories and Reflections, by the Ear! of Oxford and Asquith, K.B., vol. i. 
P- II3- 

2 But very considerably peppered by us with sallies which passed as character- 
istically Shavian.— -G. B. S. 
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is simply chaotic at present, at least on the reform side. Men like 
Balfour know well enough what they are playing for and succeed in 
leading a compact party. If chaos continues they will have a still larger 
mass of voters. . . . 

Grosvenor Rd., Christmas Day, 1893. — The excitement of the 
autumn [I write exactly twelve months afterwards] has been the issue 
of the Fabian Manifesto which for a week or so loomed large to us. 
With Shaw’s reproduction of Sidney’s facts, it boomed in the press; 
the Tory democratic papers quoted it freely; the Radical papers 
denounced it; only the Spectator and the Standard refusing to notice 
, it out of sheer perplexity how to deal with it. I am not sure whether 
after the event I altogether approve of it. There is some truth in 
Graham Wallas’s original observation that we were rushed into it by 
fear of being thought complacent and apathetic by the Independent 
Labour Party. Whether it is wise to do anything simply from fear of 
being left behind? But tliat was not the whole of the motive. All 
through the spring Sidney and Shaw have been feeling the need of 
some strong outspoken words on the lack of faith and will to go 
forward manifested by the majority of the Cabinet. They could hardly 
go on supporting the Liberals if these were deliberately fooling the 
Progressives with addled promises. Perhaps the Fabian junta chose 
the right time to speak: anyway they said only what they thought; 
they spoke to the world exactly what they had been saying in private. 
So far the manifesto was justified. ... 

It would be an impertinence to summarise the words of 
Bernard Shaw. Here are a series of extracts which give the 
gist of the Fabian Manifesto: 

It is not for the Fabian Society to betray the secret history of the 
desperate efforts made from 1886 to 1892 to bring the Liberal Party 
up to the poll in some semblance of democratic condition, That red 
spectre, the Newcastle Programme, vanished on the morrow of the 
general election, having served its turn; and nobody now wants to 
hear the story of the infinite pains with which it was raised and 
brought to the uneasy bedside of Mr. Gladstone himself. The heroic 
.speeches made by the Liberal leaders when, rallying to the revolutionary 
flag, blazoned with payment of mernbere, death (by taxation) to the 
ground landlord and royalty owner, home rule for London and relief 
to the ratepayer, and municipalisation of every monopoly under the 
sun, they hauled it to the high top-gallant of the great Liberal Party 
amid the inspiring strains of “ we are all Socialists now ”, are not 
usually alluded to at present, having also served their turn; and it is 
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not for the Fabian Society to spoil a stirring page of political history 
by bringing the public behind the scenes to see those eagle-eyed states- 
men carried to the platform, kicking, screaming and protesting, in 
the arms of the collectivist radicals of London, who offered them the 
alternative of saying as they were told or spending another seven years 
in opposition. As the world knows, they said as they were told; and 
they just scraped through at the election by abandoning Home Rule to 
the Irish constituencies, and ruffing “ Integrity of the Empire ” and 
Tory democracy with collectivist trumps conveyed from the sleeves of 
the London Liberal and Radical . Union and the Fabian Society. 

There follows a detailed exposure of the reactionary, 
doings of the Whig Ministers, notably in the administration 
of the Post Office under Arnold Morley, and of Public Works 
under Shaw-Lefevre : too long to quote. 

Lord Spencer, at the Admiralty [proceeds the indictmentj, also had 
his opportunities. The scandal of the starvation wages at the Deptford 
and other victualling yards had become too great to be any longer 
ignored. . . . The Government’s brand-new Labour Department made 
him a special report as to what he ought to pay, and brought forcibly 
to his notice the damning facts as to what he did pay. Like Mr. Acland 
in the Science and Art Department, he might frankly have accepted 
for all the dockyard workmen the recognised standard rates of the 
various trade unions concerned. Like the London County Council, he 
might have resolved to pay no wage on which a family could not 
decently exist. He might have put a stop to the practice, recently 
exposed in a tragic case, of not paying the labourers until their wages 
are a week overdue, thus driving them to the pawnbroker to borrow 
at heavy interest the money due to them by the British Government, 
which pays them no interest at all on the compulsory loan. He might 
have “ abolished ” the middleman who at Deptford drove poor Pluck 
to suicide at the very moment of the departmental enquiry, and taken 
all the Admiralty workmen into direct public employment. He might 
have established the eight hours’ day in all the government dock- 
yards. . . . Had Mr. Fowler been but a little less than a quarter-of-a- 
century behind his time, what a field he would have found in other 
directions ! Had he been really in sympathy with the House of Com- 
mons’ repeatedly expressed desire to put down sweating, what a 
circular he could have issued to all the local authorities in the kingdom, 
commending to their notice the model clauses of the London County 
Council; stimulating them to the establishment of an eight hours’ day 
for all their employees; and urging them to follow the House of 
Commons in abandoning the competitive rate for a living wage! And 
■ 'ill ■ 
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with local authorities everywhere eager for guidance on the menacing 
problem of the unemployed, what really democratic president of the 
local government board would have let himself be put to open shame 
by ignoring the very existence of acts of parliament enabling the 
guardians to set the poor to work, or have refused to come to any 
decision as to whether local authorities should or should not be allowed 
to try their own experiments in this direction ! 

But all the Ministers are not found wanting : there are 
words of encouragement, or are they words of apology, for 
those members of the Cabinet who were deemed to be 
^ permeated with Fabianism : 

Now Mr. Asquith and Mr. Acland, like Mr. Sydney Buxton, hold 
their portfolios as representatives of that Liberal dilution of collectivist 
radicalism which made itself felt in the last parliament on the memor- 
able occasion when the three gentlemen in question, with Sir Edward 
Grey and Mr. Haldane, suddenly checkmated a reactionary Whig job 
put forward under the specious title of leaseholds enfranchisement, to 
the unspeakable astonishment and confusion of the Liberal leaders, 
whose sole objection to the measure was that it was too advanced. 
Without the collectivist movement outside parliament it is certain that 
Messrs. Asquith, Acland, Sydney Buxton and Sir Edward Grey would 
never have displaced members of the “ old gang ” in the ministry, 
and one can only surmise the intensity of the friction that must have 
been created in the Cabinet between administrators of their way of 
thinking and a reactionist like Sir William Harcourt holding the purse- 
strings. The situation is so obvious that the Fabian Society may, 
without indiscretion, say that when the secret history of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s administration comes to be written, it will be found that since 
the very formation of the Cabinet, the progressive party, led by 
Mr. Asquith and Mr. Acland, and joined by Lord Rosebery, Lord 
Ripon, Mr. Mundella and Mr. Bryce, has been hampered, blocked, 
and eventually overborne, firstly, by Mr. Gladstone’s complete absorp- 
tion in Home Rule; secondly, by the active hostility of such seasoned 
Whigs as Sir William Harcourt and Mr. Fowler; thirdly, by the 
doctrinaire “ Manchesterism ” and pettish temper of Mr. John 
Morley; and fourthly, by the ignorance, indiflFerence and inertia of 
the Whig peers, Lords Spencer and Kimberley, backed by such 
obsolescent politicians as Mr. Shaw-Lefevre and Mr. Arnold Morley. 

The Manifesto ends with a plan of campaign: the crea- 
tion of a Labour Party securely anchored in the trade union 
movement. 
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To those working-men who look solely to the interests of labour 
we need not address any lengthy argument for putting the Reform 
Bill of 1885 to its proper use by largely increasing the representation 
of labour in parliament. The fact that, in the House of Commons, 
governing a country where four men out of every five are wage 
workers, only fifteen out of six hundred and seventy are labour 
members, is altogether disgraceful to our great labour organisations. . . . 
The case for the fifty candidates, the ,^30,000 and the prompt and 
energetic organisation of the labour vote, is unanswerable. The 
question is, who is to do it? There is, unfortunately, no such thing as 
completely effective and general organisation of the working-classes in 
this or in any other country. But tliere is one organising agency, which’ 
is so much more effective and advanced than any other, that its 
superior fitness for the political work in hand is beyond all question; 
and that is the trade union organisation. There is nothing in the labour 
world that can compare even distantly with it. . . . There is no other 
combination able to cope with a general election. Attempts have been 
made, and are still being made from time to time, especially by Socialists, 
to establish general societies of the whole working-class to relieve 
the trade unions of their political duty; but, at the present moment, 
if the unions polled their entire voting strength at a general elec- 
tion, they could put not less than two thousand voters into the field 
for every single voter in the ranks of the most successful of their 
rivals. 

The money difficulty, which is the great bar to parliamentary 
representation of the working-class, does not exist for bodies whicli 
can raise a thousand pounds by a levy of from a penny to sixpence 
per member. A subscription of a penny a week for a year from every 
member of a trade union in the country would produce at least 
upwards of,^300,ooo; and, though such a subscription is not completely 
practicable, the calculation shows how easily the larger unions alone, 
with their membership of a million, could provide ^30,000 to finance 
fifty labour candidates at ^boo apiece, and to force forward the 
long-deferred legislation for payment of members and election ex- 
penses. 

On the whole then, we may take it that the representation of the 
working-classes at the general election will depend on the great 
national trade unions, and not on the Socialist bodies. Neither the 
Fabian Society nor the Social Democratic Federation, neither the 
Labour Electoral Association nor the society known as the Indepen- 
dent Labour Party, has the slightest prospect of mustering enough 
money to carry through three serious candidatures, much less fifty. 
Their part will be to provide the agitation which will enable the trade 
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union leaders to obtain the support of the rank and file in rising to the 
occasion. [Fortnightly Review, November 1893.] ^ 

The Fabian Manifesto, so I judge from a batch of letters 
from our personal friends among Liberal politicians and 
Liberal journalists, hurt feelings and roused anger. 

The manifesto is a heavy blow to us [writes R. B. Haldane on 
November 2, 1893J. We younger men were striving to bring those 
with whom we were immediately in contact into relation with you. 
We were making an impression. The liberal machine was in course 
,.of modification. The work was very difficult. ... It was easier to 
persuade tile older men, like Harcourt and Fowler, than to coerce 
them. ... It hurts us far more than the old gang, for weak as we 
were we could point, in the old days, the days of a week ago, to the 
support of your party. And now the Whig element will smile and go 
its way, and rely on what is really the substantial back-ground of the 
purely political working-man, who cares much where Liberalism is 
still comparatively strong, for things like Welsh Disestablishment and 
Home Rule. 

Even more exasperated by the Manifesto was H. W. 
Massingham, the political editor of the Daily Chronicle. 

Its appeal to trade unions is absurd and ill-timed; it is already 
being universally interpreted in the press (see the Fall Mall and the 
Dundee Advertiser) as a mere Unionist dodge, and it is in particular a 
retrogression (in the matter of the advice to trade unions — suho won't 
respond) from every political principle that the Fabians have upheld. 
I think it a terrible mistake, which may have serious consequences. 
“ Not that it is easy to discuss seriously a manifesto chock full of levity, 
of unreal and insincere argument, of unverified statements, and of 
purposeful exaggeration ”, he writes to G. B. S. “. . . You have 
perpetrated a schoolboy jest — a mere freak of mischievous tom- 
foolery.” [I may observe in passing that wfthin two years, as will be 
seen in the following pages, our correspondents had become as critical 
as we had been of the spinelessness of the Liberal Cabinet.] 

I gather from the MS. diary that, during the next four 
years, we became increasingly intimate with politicians and 

I For details as to the organisation of the Labour Party and its relation to trade 
unionism see TIk History of Trade Unionism, S. and B. Webb, 1920 edition, 
chapter xi., “ Political Organisation, 1900-1920 ” (p. 677). See also History of 
Socialism, by Thomas Kirkup, revised by Edward Pease, 1913, section on “ Tlie 
Labour Party” (itp. 384-92). (See, too, British Worhing-Cass Politics, G. D. H. 
Cole. Ed.) 
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civil servants. But, immersed as we were in our researches 
into British Trade Unionism and in S. W.’s municipal and 
educational administration, this contact with the greater 
world of politics has left few traces in our joint memory. So I 
restrict myself to giving, for the most part without comment, 
a long string of entries; which may well seem to the reader 
scrappy and inconsequent, unduly personal and therefore 
lacking in perspective and sense of proportion. As a set-off" 
these contemporary notes will, at any rate, be free from the 
distortion of being “ wise after the event the one irre- 
deemable flaw, regarded as evidence of past states of mind,* 
of all political reminiscences. 

March l^th, 1894. — Last Thursday I was sitting down to work 
after breakfast when Haldane was announced. “ I have come to see 
you and Webb about the political situation ”, he began, looking grave 
and disturbed. I called Sidney in, and we both sat down feeling that 
we were expected to condole with some grievance but not quite certain 
which. “ These are dreadful appointments ”, he continued. “ Shaw- 
Lefevre is fatal to the Local Government Board; couldn’t be worse; 
George Russell at the Home Office, too.” And then Haldane un- 
burdened his soul to us. He described how the last ten days had been 
in reality a pitched battle between the old and the new Radicals. The 
common run of Liberal members were strongly in favour of Harcourtj 
the little gang of collectivist Radicals (which included Asquith, 
Acland, Sydney Buxton and Grey) had forced Rosebery on the parlia- 
mentary Radicals with the aid of such outside forces as the London 
Progressives and the Chronicle. John Morley had joined them from 
personal dislike of Harcourt, so that the hand of the Labouchere lot 
had been forced by the threat of the retirement of the most vital part 
of the Ministry. But the old gang had had their revenge. They had 
promoted Fowler, forced into the L.G.B. Shaw-Lefevre (Fowler 
and Harcourt’s nominee)* and effectually barred the way to Haldane’s 
entry into the Cabinet. It was natural enough that poor Haldane, 
having sacrificed himself by incurring the hatred of the rank and file 
by his successful Rosebery intrigue, should not be satisfied with this 
result. He had come to us to suggest that the Chronicle should be 
more critical in its attitude towards the new Government, and that 
the Progressives generally should not give themselves away. It was a 
quaint episode, when one remembered his grave remonstrance about 
our hostile attitude last autumn, that he should be instigating us to 
be independent. I saw, however, that it was more the Chronicle that 
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he was after than ourselves. So I arranged that he should meet Mas- 
singham here on Sunday night and talk it over. 

Massingham came in before Haldane arrived, and confirmed his 
account of what had taken place. Asquith and Haldane, he says, are 
hated by tlie House of Commons Radical, who feels the ground slipping 
from under him without knowing why. Haldane incited Massingham 
to keep the Chronicle an independent force. They and Sidney more or 
less determined on a plan of campaign. . . . “ It is war to the knife, 
now,” said Haldane impressively, “ either they or we have to go 
down.” But what amused me was the way in which the present 
crisis had completely healed the strained feeling caused between Sidney 
•■and Massingham, and to some extent Haldane, by the Fabian Mani- 
festo. Massingham, who had told us firmly that he would never work 
with us again, was now taking counsel about his conduct of the 
Chronicle, and his ultimatum to the nominal editor that he would 
stand no interference in the political editorship. It shows how right 
we were to treat his angry outburst of private and public abuse with 
imperturbable good temper, and” turn our left cheek when he struck 
our right. I like Massingham immensely: I like him more than I 
respect him. His excitability, impressionableness, his quick appreciation 
of anything you say, and clever reproduction of it — all this is attractive 
— but one feels that to be safe with him one ought to keep him very 
much in tow. In that respect he resembles Tom Mann : he needs ballast. 

Our little plan of writing the minority reports of the two Com- 
missions I seems to be coming off all right. Tom Mann hands in his 
elaborate Socialist manifesto and programme to-morrow. Broadhurst 
swallowed his part quite complacently, and Sidney has prepared him 
an excellent document on old-age pensions and the reform of the poor 
law. But we tremble lest some inadvertence should spoil our little 
game and Sidney’s work be wasted. But these sort of risks one has to 
run with these Labour men. They are not efficient. Broadhurst a 
good deal more so than Tom Mann; but then one likes him less in 
other ways, which makes working through him less pleasant. Whether 
we shall succeed in making our little hofiie the intellectual head- 
quarters of the Labour rdovement depends a good deal on the success, 
from the point of view of the two men concerned, of these minority 
reports. If it becomes generally known among the working-men 
leaders that Sidney is always ready to give them their stock in trade, 
and that no discredit comes to J:hem from accepting his help, then we 
shall be able to direct the aims and methods of the popular party on the 
questions which we understand. This behind the scenes intellectual, 
leadership is, r believe, Sidney’s especial talent. 

^ Royal Commissions on Labour and on the Aged Poor. 
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Sidney is discouraged about the political situation [I write in July 
1894]. Absorbed in the L.C.C. administrative work and in the book, 
he has little time for wire-pulling. He feels that there is a backwarda- 
tion. The Conservative Unionist Party is now fully alive to the issue 
of individualism and property as against collectivism and labour 
legislation, and is making preparations to fight hard; whilst the Liberal 
Party, though vaguely collectivist, is not led by collectivists, and has 
even among its leaders the most bigoted individualists. We have to 
some extent roused our natural enemies without having secured our 
natural allies. The Independent Labour Party, with its lack of money, 
brains and, to some extent, moral characteristics, is as yet more a 
thorn in the side of the Liberals than an effective force on our side.* 
Tom Mann is putting a good deal of steam into its propaganda and is 
lending to the cause some of his high character and personal purity; 
but at present there is no chance of its being more than a wrecking 
party, to some extent contradicting the permeating policy of the 
Fabians. Still, it has its uses: it may be a question of the surgeon’s 
knife rather than of a sustained regimen. 

I sometimes wonder whether I am right in inclining Sidney not 
to go into Parliament. Hardly a month passes but sbme constituency 
or other throws out a fly for him; but so far he resolutely refuses to 
consider it, and that largely because I discourage him. Personally, I 
feel that he is doing real work on the L.G.C., work which is not only 
useful to London, but useful to him, in that it gives him problems of 
administration to think out instead of pure wire-pullers’ work. Is 
there any distinction? Is not all administrative work wire-pulling, 
with a clear conception of your ends? Perhaps the distinction is that 
in administration your ends must be practicable and desirable; in 
political wire-pulling, you may be highly successful in your machinery 
but have altogether misunderstood the object of it. I do not feel 
confident that he would be a big success in the House; I do not think 
the finest part of his mind and character would be called out by the 
manipulation and intrigues of the lobby. And then a parliamentary 
career would destroy our united life; would cut at the root of a good 
deal of our joint effort. Perhaps that is why I distrust my dislike of 
his going into Parliament; it would take so much away from me, 
personally, would add so many ties and inconveniences. Sooner or 
later I suppose he will have to make the sacrifice — but better later 
than sooner. • 

Borough Farm, Surrey, July 1 894. — How far, I wonder [I write a 
few days later], will the collectivist principle carry us? The thinkers 
of fifty years ago believed as firmly in individualism as we believe 
in collectivism — probably more uncompromisingly; for the men and 
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women of to-day distrust general principles even though they be pre- 
pared to use them. And yet it is easy to see now that the settled con- 
viction of the individualists that government should be limited to 
keeping the ring clear for private individuals to fight in, was based on 
the experience of a one-sided and corrupt participation of the govern- 
ment in industrial organisation, and not on any necessary characteristic 
of state action. Face to face with the government action of their own 
day, they were to a large extent right. Is it not possible that it is the 
same with collectivism? Public administration is the alternative to 
private enterprise, and since private enterprise is corrupt and selfish 
we propose to supersede it by democratic control. But it is, on the face 
*of it, as unlikely that the collectivist principle will apply all round as 
that the individualist principle would solve all the social problems of 
fifty years ago. I do not think that we Fabians believe in more than a 
limited application of the collectivist principle; though, as practical 
politicians, we think that we are as yet nowhere near the margin of 
cultivation, that we can cultivate this principle vigorously for all that 
it is worth, in all directions without exhausting its vitality. But of 
one thing I feel certain. The controversy which seems to us now so 
full of significance and import will seem barren and useless to our 
great-grandchildren; they will be amazed that we fought so hard to 
establish one metaphysical position and to destroy another. And that 
is why I value diagnosis so much more highly than controversy and 
propaganda. How eagerly one searches in old pamphlets, articles and 
speeches for the chance fact which has been used to illustrate some 
utterly bygone argument or principle; how much more highly one 
values accurate and vivid description to subtle argument and slashing 
logic. But even here one is discouraged. The selection of facts is 
governed by the hypotheses of the investigator. Just those facts, which 
would have been most illuminating to the student of the next century, 
may be overlooked, or even, if noticed, may be carelessly thrown on 
one side. One must be content to work for one’s own day. . . . 

December 1894. — Spent our Chre'stmas at Parmoor, with 

Alfred Cripps, the children, the [Leonard] Courtneys and various 
Cripps nieces. Alfred’s home is strangely attractive — with a dash of 
sadness in it — especially to Theresa’s sisters. ^ A charming house, 
designed largely by Theresa, the soft luxurious colouring, the quaint- 
ness of the furniture, the walls covered with her portraits, all bring 
back to me the memory of her gracious personality, so full of sympathy, 
wit and vivid imagination. And yet the home seems complete without 
her — the children revel in high spirits and health, the servants are 

' Beatrice’s sister Theresa Cripps died in 1893, leaving five young children. 
(Ed.) 
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contented. Alfred himself has regained all the lightheartedness of his 
charming disposition. Possibly it is the rebound from the sadness of his 
most intimate thoughts, but to the mere spectator he seems more 
lighthearted than of old. He is again the young man — unattached — 
absolute master of his own life. And he is in the full tide of great 
prosperity. An enormous professional income (he told Arthur ' that he 
made jCiooo a week during the session) has enabled him to buy the 
family estate and sit down in front of a promising constituency. 
Doubtless he sees before him a brilliant career. Dear old Father used 
to call him “ the little jewel of an advocate ” — a. term which just fits 
him. There is something jewelled in his nature; intellectual skilfulness 
raised to the highest degree, a perfect deftness in execution, a loving’ 
disposition, unruffled temper, a cheery optimism; all these bright 
qualities set in a solid determination that all things shall fit in with his 
view of what is desirable — for himself and others. He is a delightful 
father — the children obeying him implicitly with no consciousness of 
being ruled or regulated; a charming host — seeming to place his whole 
establishment at the service of his guests; a most indulgent master 
and landlord; and, yet for all that, he gets his own way in life, and 
takes a very large share of the good things of the world both material 
and spiritual. With this disposition he could hardly be a reformer. He 
has become of late years more and more a Conservative opportunist — 
bent on keeping the soft places of the world for his own class — but 
ready to compromise and deal whenever his class would lose more 
by fighting. He has almost a constitutional dislike of economic or 
social principle. In the management of his own estate he creates the 
maximum of personal dependence on himself, not only scattering his 
money freely, but almost preferring to give it when it is least deserved 
so as to get the greatest amount of personal gratitude. And yet he is a 
determined opponent of any kind of public help — opposes it on the 
ground that it would undermine personal effort; in his heart of hearts 
he feels that it would render impossible the exercise of that power 
which he loves — the love of binding people to you by ties of obligation 
and personal gratitude. I* doubt whether Alfred ever thinks out an 
economic or political problem. Why should he? He knows on which 
side he is retained, and there will be time enough to get up the advocate’s 
facts when the question turns up. This superficialism, of course, takes 
from his conversation all the deeper interest — he never weighs what 
you say, he simply listens to it to get the cue for a bright repartee or 
a quick turn of the subject. Discussion with him becomes a pretty 
play of words, he refuses to consider your position and will not permit 
you to look round his. Perhaps it is this part of Alfred’s development 
‘ Arthur Playue, married, to Beatrice’s sister Mary. (Ed.) 
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with v/hich I am most disappointed. When I first knew him — for 
those three or four years I was intimate with him — he was thinking 
hard, trying to ascertain facts and draw conclusions. He has now 
ceased to think. All the intellectual energy he can spare from his 
money-making advocacy is spent in the enjoyment of his own pro- 
sperity, and in that baser form of advocacy — the manufacture of 
electioneering speeches. With his skill and charm he will succeed in 
politics as he has succeeded at the Bar — he will “ make money or its 
equivalent ” — and that is all. For all that, he remains an essentially 
lovable man. And without doubt he will one day find another mate, 
and then we shall lose sight of him. 

It is curious to see the three brothers-in-law together. Each one 
has, for the opinions of the other two, tolerant contempt, Leonard 
Courtney likes Alfred far better than he does Sidney, thinks him a 
pleasant, attractive fellow with all the antecedents of a gentleman and 
a scholar. But for his opportunist Toryism — his demagogic anti- 
democratic attitude — he has, I think, an even greater intellectual 
contempt than for Sidney’s collectivism. Alfred frankly defends class 
privileges and as frankly appeals to the prejudices of the masses — 
favoure protection and publicans as well as priests and peers, and is as 
bitterly opposed to popular education, or even any stimulus to citizen- 
ship, as he would be to unlimited outdoor relief. Beyond all he is a 
purely party man and looks on every proposal as a move in the party 
fight. ^ All this is as intensely repugnant to Leonard as Alfred’s lax 
management of his estate, or his scarcely veiled bribery of the Stroud 
constituency. To Leonard the means whereby you carry through a 
proposal, the arguments witli which you support it, are as important 
as the end itself. And to do Leonard justice he is a democrat at heart, 
in that he honestly desires that the government of the country should 
be the reflection of the free desires and views of the whole body of the 
people. Possibly he is more of a democrat than we are ourselves; for 
we have little fiiith in the “ average sensual man ”, we do not believe 
that he can do much more than describe his grievances, we do not 
think that he can prescribe the remedies. It is possibly exactly on this 
point that Leonard feels most antagonism to Our opinions. We wish 
to introduce into politics the professional expert— to extend the sphere 
of government by adding to its enormous advantages of wholesale and 
compulsory management, the advantage of the most skilled entre- 
preneur. Leonard agrees with us, I think, in believing that the 
happiness of the mass is the end to be aimed at, but he has no faith 
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in our methods because he holds a radically different economic creed. 
Alfred, on the other hand, refuses seriously to discuss with us, because 
he recognises at once that we desire different ends — Leonard he holds 
to be a cranky faddist who cannot make up his mind which side of 
things he is really going to support. The attitude of the three brothers- 
in-law may therefore be described thus; Alfred looks on Sidney as a 
traitor to the brain-working and propertied class; Sidney looks on 
Alfred as a “ kept ” advocate of the status quo-, Leonard looks on Alfred 
as a somewhat selfish, thoughtless and superficial conservative; on 
Sidney as a shallow-minded, self-complacent, half-educated democrat; 
whilst both Sidney and Alfred have much the same opinion of Leonard 
— an upright but wrong-headed man, dominated by a worn-out eco- ' 
nomic creed and shackled by lack of sympathy and quick intelligence. 
To some extent all opinions are equally true — ^as a summing-up of 
each individual they are all equally false. 

yanuary lOth, 1895. — Haldane, utterly discouraged with condition 
of the Liberal Party; says there is now no hope that the Cabinet will 
pull themselves through. With the exception of Acland, none of 
the Ministers are doing any work; Rosebery sees Jio one but Eddy 
Hamilton, a flashy fast Treasury clerk, his stud-groom, and various 
non-political fashionables; Sir W. Harcourt amuses himself at his 
country place and abroad, determined to do nothing to help Rosebery; 
even Asquith, under the dominance of his brilliant and silly wife, has 
given up attending to his department and occupies his time by visiting 
rich country houses and learning to ride! “ Rot has set in,” says 
Haldane; “ there is no hope now but to be beaten and then to recon- 
struct a new party. If only you Progressives can hold your own at the 
L.C.C. elections, you would be a plank saved from the wreck upon 
which we could build a new combination.” 

The same strains from Massingham, now much under Haldane’s 
influence. He spent three or four hours here the other day being 
coached for the Daily Chronicle on the L.C.C. election. Urged Sidney 
to go into Parliament and •become one of the leaders of the reconstruc- 
tion party. But Sidney will bide his time. At present, the L.C.C. is 
a better platform from which to bring about collectivism than the 
House of Commons. 

yanuary 'lyd, 1895. — Last night we had an informal conference 
with the I.L.P. leaders; MacDonald and Frank Smith (who are 
members both of the Fabian Society and the I.L.P.), having been 
for some time harping on the desirability of an understanding between 
the two societies. To satisfy them Sidney asked a little dinner of Keir 
Hardie, Tom Mann, Pease and Shaw, and the two intermediaries. I 
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think the principals on either side felt it would come to nothing. 
Nevertheless, it was interesting. Keir Hardie was reserved, and merely 
reiterated the burden of his speech to the Fabians. But Tom Mann 
gushed out his soul. The practical issue before us was the action of the 
I.L.P. at the L.C.C. elections. Tom Mann, with the concurrence of 
Keir Hardie, advised the I.L.P. to abstain from voting. The Pro- 
gressives on the L.C.C., he said, were not convinced Socialists and, 
even those who were, chose to run as Progressives and not as purely 
Socialist candidates. Therefore, the I.L.P. should be hostile to their 
return. He would not support John Burns (or presumably Sidney), 
“ because Jack played to get the vote of the mere Liberal ”. “ No one 
‘‘could get the votes of the I.L.P. who did not pledge himself to the 
nationalisation of the means of production, and who did not run overtly 
in opposition to all who were not socialists." He would accept no alliance. 
When we cross-examined his reasons they amounted to this. First, 
even if the Progressives were trying their best to use the L.C.C. for 
socialist purposes, the I.L.P, of the provinces regarded them as mere 
Liberals; and, as a fact, if the Progressives were elected, it would 
redound to the credit of the official Liberals. Secondly, the amelioration 
brought about by the collectivism of the L.C.C. retarded the growth 
of the I.L.P. movement; set back the social revolution. 

It was melancholy to see Tom Mann reverting to the old views 
of the S.D.F. and, what is worse, to their narrow sectarian policy. 
Keir Hardie, who impressed me very unfavourably, deliberately 
chooses this policy as the only one he can boss. His only chance of 
leadership lies in the creation of an organisation “ agin’ the Govern- 
ment ”} he knows little and cares less for any constructive thought or 
action. But with Tom Mann it is different. He is possessed with the 
idea of a “ church ” — of a body of men all professing the same creed 
and all working in exact uniformity to exactly the same end. No idea 
which is not absolute, which admits of any compromise or qualifica- 
tion, no adhesion which is tempered with doubt, has the slightest 
attraction to him. And as Shaw remarked, he is deteriorating. This 
stumping the country, talking abstractions and raving emotions, is not 
good for a man’s judgement; and the perpetual excitement leads, 
among other things to too much whiskey. 

I do not think the conference ended in any understanding. We made 
clear our position. The Fabians in no way competed with the I.L.P. 
We were purely an educationsil body-^we did not seek to become a 
political party. We should continue our policy of inoculation — of giving 
to each class, to each person, coming under our influence, the exact 
dose of collectivism that they were prepared to assimilate. And we 
shoitld continue to improve and enlarge such machinery of govern- 
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ment that came into our hands. Of course, this slow imperceptible 
change in men’s opinions and in the national institutions, is not 
favourable to the growth of a revolutionary party. There is some truth 
in Keir Hardie’s remark that we were the worst enemies of the social 
revolution. No great transformation is possible in a free democratic 
state like England unless yoH alter the opinions of all classes of the com- 
munity — and, even if it were possible, it would not be desirable. That 
is the crux between us! 

In the last chapter I described the stalemate of the 
London County Council election in the first days of March 
1895; the Progressives deprived of their majority of elected 
members, and dependent, for their administrative control, 
on the Progressive aldermen overhanging from the outgoing 
Council. A fortnight later, there occurred an event which, 
because it affected one of the family group, lent acidity to 
the following entries in the MS. diary. My brother-in-law, 
Leonard Courtney, who had served for six years as Deputy 
Speaker, was pressed by Sir William Harcourt and his 
colleagues to accept the Government nomination for the 
Speakership: he felt compelled, out of loyalty to his own 
party, to enquire whether or not they wished him to accept 
it. The answer was decisively in the negative.* 

March I ^ih, 189 5. — Poor dear Leonard diddled out of the Speaker- 
ship by his own party. A mean and discreditable intrigue of Chamber- 
lain’s, who has had an animus against him ever since I can remember — 
first because Leonard was too much of a Whig, then because he 
retained too much of the Radical. Most likely, however, it has been 
all through a personal animus dating from Leonard’s refusal fifteen 
years ago to enrol himSelf as Chamberlain’s follower. It is only fair to 
say that Leonard has had a contempt for Chamberlain’s intelligence 
and character — and Leonard is not a man to hide his opinions. 
Leonard’s bad manners, his supercilious depreciation of other people’s 
claims, and his lack of graciousness, have been Chamberlain’s op- 
portunity. We are grieved not only for his and Kate’s sake but because 
we really believe we have lost the most democratic Speaker available. 
For, with all his faults, Leonard has an honest desire for the maximum 
efficiency \n democratic machinery; an 3 he judges each change on its 
own merits and not on what it may lead to. He has faith in democracy — 
a quality which covers many sins. 

I See Life of Lord Courtney, by G. P. Gooch, chapter xv., “ The Speaker’s 
Chair ” (pp. 316-28). 
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March 26th, 1895. — Beatrice Chamberlain i paid me one of her 
annual visits, and ■we had a long talk on politics, carefully avoiding 
the L.C.C. and the Speakership. She was anxious to know our opinion 
of the Factory Bill — was it a good Bill — did it go far enough.? I gather 
from her attitude that J. C. is friendly to regulation of private enter- 
prise and has no prejudices in favour of free trade in labour. I told her 
that the Bill was excellent so far as it went, but might easily be made 
better by certain amendments. I felt inclined to offer to send her the 
amendments; but I am not sufficiently certain of J. C.’s bona fides to 
be completely confidential. One great advantage of the Bill is that at 
last we get recognised the principle I have been fighting for for five 
“ years, the responsibility of the ^ver out of work for conditions of em- 
ployment: my own pet invention in labour legislation, 1 am glad to 
see it at last embodied in the black and white of a Government Bill. 

May zph, 1895. — A grey outlook in political situation, a heavy 
reaction setting in against the Liberal Government — the “ haves ” 
thoroughly frightened, the “ have-nots ” unsatisfied. Within the 
Liberal Party each man complaining of the other — no comradeship 
or cohesion — ^all at sixes and sevens with regard to opinions. 

July %th, 1895. — On the eve of the election, the Fabians are sitting 
with their hands in their laps [I write just before the general election]. 
From our point of view, no result can be satisfactory. The Liberals, 
on the eve of dissolution, show no signs of grace, they go unabsolved 
to their grave: if anything, rather inclined to repent their good deeds, 
not to regret their lost opportunities. Lords, Home Rule and Local 
Veto are their battle cries — Rosebery, Morley and Harcourt voicing 
each separately. The I.L.P. is splashing about in a futile ineffectual 
fashion, the S.D.F. turning all its energies into a fanatical crusade 
against John Burns! We wish the Liberals to be beaten, but we do 
not wish the Tories to win. A tie, or sometliing near a tie, would 
suit us best. But it looks like a triumphant majority for the Tories. 
Nor does there seem much hope in the future. The Liberal Party is 
pledged to three measures which offend all’ the conservative instincts 
of the people — Home Rule, Local Veto and Church Disestablish- 
ment— -without exciting the slightest enthusiasm among the advanced 
section of their party. Sometimes we think we are in for a long spell 
of strong Conservative rule beginning with 1895, and lasting possibly 
for another twenty years with only short interregnums of weak Liberal 
Government. For tbe Liberals have no leaders inspired with a new 
faith, Asquith has been ruined by marrying a silly ignorant wife; and 

■ Daughter of Joseph Chamberlain by his first -wife and intimate friend of 
Beatrice before her marriage, (Ed.) 
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there is no other man who has at once capacity, character and con- 
viction. The Labour men are mere babies in politics; judging from 
our knowledge of the Labour movement we can expect no leader 
from the working-class. Our only hope is in permeating the young 
middle-class man — catching them for collectivism before they have 
enlisted on the other side. 

Though the situation looks bad for our side of things, it is impossible 
not to be amused and interested in the political drama. Chamberlain 
is the man of the moment. He has kept the little band of Liberal 
Unionists separate and compact for ten years; and now, just before 
they must of necessity melt away, he has deftly used them to ride into 
power, dragging into the Government the faithful Jesse Ceilings, the, 
servile Powell Williams and the amiable youth, Austen. The humour 
of the situation is the fact that the majority of the Liberal Unionists 
in the House of Commons have been anti-Chamberlainites — more 
hostile in their hearts to “Joe” than tlie bigoted Tories! It is a 
testimony to the marvellous force of Chamberlain’s personality that he 
pervades this election — no one trusts him, no one likes him, no one 
really believes in him, and yet everyone accepts him as the leader of 
the united Unionists. His position in the Tory Party is, in lact, very 
similar to his position in 1885 in the Liberal Party, Is it equally 
unstable? Will he play again the role of the usurper to keep his seat 
on the throne, or does he believe sufficiently in his new party to serve 
it faithfully? I am inclined to think that, barring accidents from evil 
temper, the cause of private property is sufficiently attractive to 
Chamberlain’s mind to keep him from wilful wrecking; and that, on 
the whole, Salisbury has got a fair consideration in the bargain of the 
last few days. But alas! for the poor dear Liberal Unionists — that 
little company of upright, narrowly enlightened, well-bred men — who 
drifted away from the Liberal Party ostensibly on Home Rule, but 
mainly because of the shoddy social schemes Joe had imposed on 
Gladstone. To be used as the ladder up which Joe climbs into a 
Conservative Government, waving aloft his banner of shoddy reform, 
then to be thrown ignontiniously aside. A fit ending for a company 
of prigs ! 

Jtily 10th, 1895. — Attended London Trades Council meeting last 
Thursday. Printed agenda of platonic resolutions on all manner of 
questions. But the business done was exclusively on minutes of the 
executive. For two-and-a-half hours #ome 100 delegates wrangled 
over an accusation of sweating brought against the Salvation Army 
by the Printing Trades Federation and reported by the printitig trades 
group of the L.T.C. Quite obvious that the delegates of the Printing 
Federation had made numberless exaggerated statements: equally clear 
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that the printing trades group had given a clean bill of health to the 
Salvation Army in spite of manifold signs of sweating in the past, if 
not in the present. No conclusion — referred to another committee. 

But the most astounding fact about this meeting was the total 
absence of any reference, or even a by-the-way allusion, to the 
approaching general election. It is almost inconceivable that a meeting 
of the representative working-men of London should be held within 
four days of the general election without taking apparently the slightest 
notice of it. It is another proof of the disastrous political incapacity of 
the present T.U. leaders. The T.U. world seems half-paralysed. The 
faked-up conference at Manchester on the 1 1 th, held because it was 
• ordered by the last Congress, has had not the remotest effect on any 
single election. The Cotton Factory Times, the organ of the cotton 
operatives, has dilated on cotton duties and bi-metallism, but not a 
word on the more general interests of the wage-earners; the I.L.P. 
journals — Clarion and Labour Leader — have published no programme, 
have given no lead [I record, as the returns for the long drawn-out 
election drop in], except Keir Hardie’s futile suggestion that LL.P. 
voteis should spoil their ballot papers by writing the name of some 
woman as candidate. Even the miners seem to be in a state of political 
suspended animation. 

Of course, this has meant a rout for the anti-Conservatives (really 
that is the only generic term wide enough to cover the numberless 
groups) all along the line — Sir W. Harcourt being smashed at Derby, 
and Keir Hardie at West Ham! The rout is quite indiscriminate: if 
the official Liberals have been extinguished, the Labour Party has 
certainly not won. Some dozen scats have probably been lost by Labour 
candidatures; but, where the Liberal has stood aside, the Labour man 
has failed to win the place. 

To us the result is not altogether unsatisfactory. From our point 
of view the field had to be cleared. The official Liberals had rucked 
up. For the last year, there were numberless signs that our opinions 
were discounted — that there was a backwardation. This has been 
especially obvious since the L.C.C. elections' — the Harcourts, Morleys, 
Hibberts and Fowlers have sneered, have as good as said that they were 
not any longer going to be bamboozled, that Home Rule, Local Veto, 
Church Disestablishment and anti-Lords were to be the only battle 
cries of the Liberal Party. The utter rout, the annihilation, one 
might almost say, of the Harcourt faction— the hopeless discredit into 
which such reforms as Local Veto, Home Rule, Church Disestablish- 
ment have fallen clears the field of a good deal of cumbrous debris. 
On the other hand, the I.L.P. has completed its suicide. Its policy 
of abstention and deliberate wrecking is proved to be futile and 
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absurd; Keir Hardie has probably lost for good any chance of posturing 
as M.P., and will sink into the old place of a discredited Labour leader. 
So long as the I.L.P. existed as an unknown force of irreconcilables, 
the more reasonable policy of permeation and levelling-up was utterly 
checkmated. 

I do not mean to say that events have gone as we wished. Two 
years ago we hoped not only to go on levelling-up the great body of 
Liberals, but also to weed out of the party, by a reasonable and dis- 
criminating Labour policy, the reactionaries; and thus possibly bring 
about a small Tory majority. But directly we discovered the ruck-up 
of official Liberalism, on the one hand, and the utterly unreasonable 
attitude of the I.L.P., on the other, we saw plainly that our game' 
was up. We were beaten in the local elections of last autumn and this 
spring. From the general election we held aloof, refusing either to 
back the I.L.P. or support tlie Liberals. The rout of both, therefore, 
is no defeat for us. It leaves us free, indeed, to begin afresh on the old 
lines — of building up a new party on the basis of collectivism. Whether 
the English nation desires the change or can be brought to desire it; 
whether, if it does desire it, it will have the patience to work it out, 
is to my mind still an open question. In any case it will be a long 
business — and mainly dependent on the levelling-up of character and 
intelligence in the mass of the people. Meanwhile, the affairs of the 
nation are in the hands of an exceptionally able set of men who have 
been elected as trustees of the status quo. There is little danger of 
I'eaction, eitlier in administration or legislation. The Conservatives are 
pledged up to the hilt to a policy of social reform, and the worst they 
can do is to stand still. 

Grosvenor Hotel, Manchester, October Sth, 1895. — Sidney and I 
journeyed down here to cultivate Rochdale — Sidney speaking to the 
I.L.P. and I holding forth from the pulpit of a large Congregational 
church on the ethics of factory legislation. Rochdale, if ever Sidney 
thought of going into Parliament, is a possible constituency, at present 
held by a Tory owing to a split between Labour and Liberal. But 
Parliament seems further 'off than ever. We are loth to give up our 
quiet life of thought and enquiry, and we are discouraged by the hope- 
less state of progressive politics. Those who form the backbone of the 
Liberal Party, who dominate the party machinery, who own the 
wealth, who to a large extent monopolise the intelligence, have no 
convictions on the questions that interest working-men. At the best 
they are timid empiricists, who if they are assured that collectivism 
is the coming creed give it a faint-hearted support. For the most part, 
they are secretly hostile; they dare not proclaim their hostility so they 
remain dumb trying to evade the questions as outside practical politics. 
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These men would rather see a Conservative Government in power 
than allow the leaders of their own side to push forward social demo- 
cracy. I am not sure that this hostile force is not still the strongest 
element inside the Liberal Party; none the less strong because they 
remain silent as regards the public, expressing themselves forcibly to 
the official leaders whom they surround like a body-guard keeping out 
all outside influence. The trick of forcing on the party an advanced 
programme, and then calling them traitors because they did not carry 
it out, is played out so far as we are concerned. It served its purpose; 
it was a wedge driven into the party and has discovered the true line 
of cleavage between the old and the new. But that is done and finished 
with. Now we collectivists have to assert ourselves as a distinct school 
of thought, taking up each question separately and reviewing it in the 
light of our principles. But the first need of a school of thought is 
ta think. Our special mission seems to be to undertake the difficult 
problems ourselves, and to gather round us young men and women 
who will more or less study under inspiration. At present we have a 
certain set of young people all more or less devoted to the Fabian 
junta. Herbert Samuel, Charles Trevelyan, Bobby Phillimore, 
Bertrand Russell; all rich men of the upper or middle-class, and 
MacDonald, Martin, Macrosty of tlie lower middle-class. The London 
School of Economics should furnish others. But, in order to occupy 
this position, we must to some extent hold ourselves aloof; and, above 
all, we must be, and what is more or at least equally important, we 
must appear absolutely disinterested. At present that position seems 
inconsistent with any attempt to push forward a political career. If 
Sidney goes into Parliament he must go as an independent elected on 
account of his peculiar opinions and more or less the leader of a new 
party either within the Liberal organisation or outside it. No other 
position would compensate to the cause for his loss as an active thinker 
and administrator; no other position could make up for the personal 
sacrifice of giving up our joint work and the life of learned leisure for 
,the inconvenience, separation and turmoil of a political career. 

yanuary Sih, 1896. Parmoor . — Two other visits, and we are back 
to-morrow at our work. Five days at Hadspen-— Sidney’s first introduc- 
tion to the Hobhouse household. For Henry* he has always had an 
honest liking, admiring his public Spirit and his refined view of life, 
and his painstaking industry. Henry’s great lack is intellectual initiative 
and moral experience — ^he is parrow and limited — so to speak, blind 
to whole sides of life and quite incapable of discovering new lights 
and meanings. But he tries his level best to be enlightened, never 

■ Henry Hobhouse, married to Beatrice’s sister Margaret. See Biographica 
Index. (Ed.) 
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consciously allows personal or class interest to bias him, and is quite 
incapable of unworthy motive. In this imperfect world these high 
and chivalrous qualities are admirable. Perhaps it has weighed with 
us that alone among my brothers-in-law he has welcomed Sidney with 
grave courtesy into the family, has always treated him with respect 
and friendliness, has apparently never felt that repulsion which most 
of my brothers-in-law have shown to him — either on account of his 
lack of social status or because of his opinions. Maggie,* of course, is 
the same high-spirited, rather vulgar and sharp-tongued woman — has 
cut her nature down to suit her husband’s intellectual limitations 
without raising it to conform to her husband’s moral standard. There 
is always therefore a jar in the house — Maggie protesting against 
Henry’s quixotic principles — Henry silently resenting her plots and 
plans for social advancement and pecuniary saving. The family life 
suffers a little from this jar and loses in grace and charm. But this is 
only superficial. The two are honestly fond of each other, and Margaret 
is a capable and wholly devoted mother. Stephen, the eldest boy, now 
scholar at Eton, is a tall, lanky, ugly boy — unspoilt and simple-minded, 
with none of the public school boy’s “ side ” — industrious, discreet 
and interested in men and things. No charm of body or mind — except 
an unsullied honesty and purity of nature. The little girls are correct 
and well-mannered, bright and happy, very pleasant to look at and 
quite sufficiently intelligent. The other children are too young to be 
judged. The most marked general feature of all of them is the lack 
of that introspective morbid character that distinguished most of us. 
Neither Stephen, nor the two girls, show any curiosity about religion, 
they all conform and never ask questions. They seem at present to 
have some of the limitations in intellectual and moral experience that 
is so marked a characteristic of their father. I should imagine that 
Stephen Hobhouse is destined by his character to be a civil servant — 
in which case we may hope to see something of this boy — to whom I 
feel drawn. 

After five days at Hadspen we came on here. A charmingly at tractive 
house— an atmosphere of “ promise and expectation ”. Alfred [Cripps], 
after a brilliant professional career, is entering political life with all 
the self-assurance and ambition of the man who has never failed. And 
what a contrast to Henry! With a wide tho’ superficial knowledge of 
human affairs, with the typical advocate’s temperament, Alfred has 
chosen his political party and means to abide by it. No nonsense 

J Margaret vrasBeatrice’s most intimate companion among the sister.'! and, while 
they differed widely in outlookj Beatrice often expressed her admiration for her 
sister’s intellectual integrity, her outspokenness and courage in defence of what 
she believed to be right. See Biographical Index. (Ed.) 
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about enlightenment, or any impartial study of the common weal. He 
deliberately shuts his eyes to the other party’s case except in so far as 
knowledge of it will help him to controvert it. With infinitely more 
intelligence, knowledge and sympathy than Henry, he is far less 
capable of a sound political judgement. Whereas Henry in nine cases 
out of ten will be more enlightened than the rank and file in his own 
party, Alfred will probably range himself among the prudent and able 
reactionaries. He is, of course, far too clever not to compromise — 
but his compromise will always be the best compromise for his class 
and not the best for the community. He will never hesitate to start 
false issues and use false arguments in order to throw dust in the face 
« of the people. Love of truth, at one time so prominent in his nature, 
now hardly exists; he is utterly uninterested in economic or political 
research. Sharp wits are all that are required to perceive an attack on 
the fundamental principles of “ private property and the growth of the 
Empire ” — sharp wits, and physical force are all that is needed to 
defend them. That being so, whether this evil, or that evil, prevails 
is an immaterial issue. Still more fantastic, to his mind, is that elaborate 
dissection and diagnosis of social and economic facts which enables a 
politician to deal with them. All this discovery and analysis are in his 
mind purely mischievous, not because these evils cannot be cured 
(Leonard Courtney’s position), but for the far simpler reason that it is 
not worth while curing them. Having decided to stand by his class, 
being honestly (and no doubt justly) convinced that that class has 
everything to lose and nothing to gain by an alteration in the status 
quo, the one thing needful is to appeal to the popular suspicion, fear, 
prejudices and fallacies to keep back any further reforms. I do not 
mean this as a moral indictment. Alfred’s original conviction that it 
is desirable that an upper class, owning most of the property and 
keeping the control of the nation, should exist is a proposition which 
can be perfectly well defended. But it is a proposition which, in face 
of -a political democracy, it is impossible to state overtly and equally 
useless to attempt to prove. Foolish persons, like Auberon Herbert 
or Herbert Spencer, only injure the cause they are attempting to 
defend; since their conclusions render all their logic and all their facts 
suspect. That is, after all, not their fault, but the fault of the political 
public which is, let us admit at once, grossly biased. We, on the other 
hand, having arrived at the popular conclusion, are willing enough to 
uncover the facts and the reasonings which have led us there, and are 
supremely intent on finding out more facts so that we may proceed 
yet further. Alfred Cripps is far too clever not to perceive that the real 
interest of the people is hostile to that of the classes — to meander 
about like Henry Hobhouse attempting to discover the common weal 
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argues simply, to his mind, a lack of capacity. There is no common 
weal — there is a solution which will suit the “ haves ”, and a solution 
which will suit the “ have-nots ”, and there is, of course, a com- 
promise. It is this superior clear-sightedness which has transformed 
Alfred into a mere political advocate habitually ignoring facts and 
distorting issues. In a political democracy, no really intellectual 
politician who disagrees with the assumptions of democracy — still less 
one who agrees with the principles of a plutocratic or aristocratic 
state — can possibly remain an honest thinker and honest speaker. It is 
not the fault of Alfred’s nature — it is the inevitable result of the 
conflict between his first principles, and the political circumstances in 
which he is forced to live. 

Alfred’s temperament and intellectual position is interesting because 
I think it is typical of the intellectual tone of the genuine conservative. 
And this means that the whole onus of economic discovery and political 
education will be thrown on those who desire complete democracy, 
still more on those who desire complete social democracy. This means 
a terrific intellectual strain on the progressive party. It is intensely 
difficult to be at once investigators and agitators — men of science and 
administrators. We are trying, in our humble way, to lead both lives — 
to keep our head clear to see the facts — without losing that touch of 
the political market which leads to effective propaganda. We shall 
probably fail at both pursuits — that is to say, we shall do each far less 
well than we might have done if we had specialised. Sooner or later 
there must needs be division of labour — if it comes in our time, we, I 
think, shall become investigators and not politicians. 

The whole mind of the country is at present absorbed in foreign 
politics. There has been a dramatic interest in the Transvaal events. 
Secrecy in international matters has, I think, been finally discredited 
so far as England is concerned. And the occasion has found the man. 
Joe Chamberlain is to-day the national hero. Only a small section — 
the extreme Tories of the Alfred Cripps type — ^withhold their admira- 
tion for the swiftness and courage with which he has grappled with 
the crisis. Whether his Cabinet altogether appreciates the autocratic 
way in which he deals single-handed with every event is an interesting 
question of Cabinet politics. But his ways — his strong will, assiduity 
and reasonableness — have certainly given the nation confidence not 
only in his administration of the colonies but in tlie Conservative 
Government, In these troubled times, with every nation secretly dis- 
liking us, it is a comfortable thought that we have a Government of 
strong, resolute men — not given either to bluster or vacillation-^but 
prompt in taking every measure to keep us out of a war and to make 
us successful should we be forced in it. 
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April i 2 >th, 1896. — Whilst we were at die Lakes, we had furious 
letters from J. R. MacDonald on the “ abuse of the Hutchinson 
Trust ” in the proposal to contribute to the Library of Political 
Science. J. R. M, is a brilliant young Scot — lately I.L.P. candidate 
for Southampton — ^whom we [through the Fabian executive] have 
been employing as Hutchinson Trust lecturer in the provinces. 
These lectures are avowedly socialistic, but from the first Sidney has 
insisted that both MacDonald and Enid Stacy should make them 
educational: should issue an elaborate syllabus of a connected course, 
with bibliographies, etc. And, apparently, they have been extremely 
successful. But MacDonald is personally discontented because we 
refused to have him as a lecturer for the London School. He is not 
good enough for that workj he has never had the time to do any 
sound original work, or even learn the old stuff well. Moreover, he 
objects altogether to diverting Socialist funds to education. Even his 
own lectures, he declares, are too educational “ to make Socialists 
he wants an organiser sent about the country. “ Organise what.? ” 
asks Sidney. MacDonald dare not reply “ I.L.P, branches ”, which 
he meant. Neither could he suggest organising Fabian societies as it 
has always been against the policy of the Fabians to organise people; 
its function being to permeate existing organisations. The truth is 
that we and MacDonald are opposed on a radical issue of policy. To 
bring about the maximum amount of public control in public adminis- 
tration do we want to organise the unthinking persons into Socialist 
societies, or to make the thinking persons socialistic? We believe in 
the latter process. 

The Liberals being hopelessly out of court whilst the 
Conservatives seemed firmly established for many years 
ahead, the practical question arose, shall we or shall we not 
mend our fences on the Conservative side of the field of 
politics.? From the following entries I gather that the answer 
was in the affirmative: . 

1896.— Sidney much enjoyed colloquy with Sir John 
Goi'St [acting Minister for Education], Michael Sadler, Llewellyn 
Smith and others about Education Bill. On the whole, he is favourable 
to the central idea of the Bill: that is, replacing ad hoc bodies by one 
set of representatives chosen to manage all the business of the locality 
(but doubtful whether the Bill, as it stands, will effect this): also, not 
against helping voluntary or denominational schools in return for a 
measure of control, which is bound to grow. Other clauses, enabling 
public authorities to subsidise private venture schools, he looks upon 
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as radically bad. He, however, recognises that it is no good for hurt 
to oppose the Bill — far better to appreciate the good in it and, by 
appreciating it, get some influence in amending it in our direction. 
And he is fortunately placed for this purpose. As originator and chair- 
man of the most successful educational authority in London, as a 
friendly acquaintance of Gorst’s — as a friend of Llewellyn Smith and 
Sadler, and acquainted with all the educationalists in London, he is 
able to be constantly suggesting amendments which are favourably 
considered by those in authority. 

This work, and pushing the London School and the Political 
Science Library, combine to force us more into political society on 
both sides. On Monday, for instance, we dined at the House with 
Haldane and Asquith and other Liberals; on Tuesday, with Sir John 
Gorst and Lord George Hamilton, two Conservative Ministers. 
Becoming too, every day more connected with the superior rank of 
civil servants, such as, Sir Alfred Milner, Sir George Kekewich, 
Henry Cunynghame and others (Sidney’s old connection with the 
Civil Service stands him in good stead — ^he knows the ropes of almost 
every office). All this is in a way pleasant (I do not hide from myself 
that I am pleased and flattered that my boy is recognised as a dis- 
tinguished man!), but it means less intellectual absorption in our work. 
Still we go plodding on with our analysis — making up our minds on 
each separate subject as we go along, more than ever convinced that 
we must write a Textbook of Democracy — crisp and authoritative — 
as our next work. ,We are always abusing the Liberal Party for not 
knowing its owii mind — it would be more to the purpose if we made 
it up ourselves! 

Whitsun^ 1896. — Came back and found the Education Bill 
practically dead. . . . The discreditable failure of this complicated 
measure only another instance of how impossible it is nowadays to 
succeed in politics without technical knowledge of the great democratic 
machine. The last Liberal Government went out discredited because 
their members were mere prigs thrust into office — the present Govern- 
ment are going the same way. “ In these matters I am a child ”, says 
Balfour! We do not want clever school boys at the head of our great 
departments. We want grown men, “ grown up ” in the particular 
business they have taken in hand, doing their eight or nine hours’ work 
for ten months in every year, whether in office or out of office; 
behaving towards their profession as the great civil engineer, lawyer 
or medical man behaves. In political life the standard of natural 
ability is remarkably high, the standard of acquirements ludicrously 
low. Who would trust the building of a bridge to a man who started 
with such an infinitesimal knowledge of engineering as Balfour or 
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Gorst have of national education and its machinery? There seems to 
be a settled conviction that any clever man, trained to any profession 
whatsoever, will succeed in politics whether or no he knows anything 
about the detailsof public administration, or the facts of the common life 
he has to attempt to reform. That impression we must try to destroy. 

August 1896. Saxmundham. — A whole fortnight wasted in 

illness — rheumatic cold combined with general collapse. This must 
excuse the absence of the brilliant account W'hich I looked forward 
to writing of the International Congress! To us it was, as we expected 
it to be, a public humiliation. The rank and file of Socialists — especially 
English Socialists — are unusually silly folk (for the most part feather- 
headed failures) and heaped togetlier in one hall with the consciousness 
that their every word would be reported by the world’s press, they 
approached raving imbecility. The confusion of tongues, of procedure, 
the grotesque absurdity of masquerading as “ nations ”, and yoti have 
all the factors for a hideous fiasco from the point of view of public 
opinion. The Fabians sat silent taking notes as reporters for the 
capitalist press; Sidney writing descriptive accounts for the Manchester 
Guardian, Shaw for the Star, Bland for a weekly paper, Clem 
Edwards for the Daily News, and another Fabian for the Chronicle. 
The Fabians at any rate write history if they do not make it! 

But, though we were ashamed of the “ British nation ” as repre- 
sented by the callow youtlis and maidens of the I.L.P. and S.D.F., 
the Socialists of other lands were exceptionally enlightening. The 
German political Socialists are substantial persons — their intellects 
somewhat twisted by their authoritarian dogmatism — but with strong 
sterling character and capable of persistent and deliberate effort. 
Among them, too, are thoughtful cultivated men such as Kautsky 
and Adler. The party is closely knit together, and apparently free of 
the frothy irresponsibility of our English movement. The Belgians in 
their responsible attitude resemble the Germans — both parties, one 
feels instinctively, are preparing themselves (perhaps prematurely) to 
become H.M. Opposition. Vandervelde, nporeover, the leader of the 
Belgians, is a man of quite exceptional, charm and distinction — a 
scholar and a gentleman. Among the French, Swiss, Dutch and 
Italians, there are individuals who are really “thinking”: we felt, 
perhaps, for the first time, how much the collectivist movement 
would gain by a quiet exchange of thought and experience between the 
cultivated and intellectual Socialists of all countries. Such a conference 
will be one of our likely plans for the future. 

October 5th, 1897. — *0 attend Manchester Conference of 
Women. Usual large gathering of sensible and God-fearing folk— 
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dominated by the executive of Bishops’ wives, who give to the pro- 
ceedings an atmosphere of extreme decorum and dignity. I have 
resigned from the executive owing to their persistence in having 
prayers before all their business meetings which, I suggest, is wanting 
in courtesy to the Jewesses and infidels whom they wish to serve 
with them. Some of them agree but say that the Union would lose 
membership if it were not understood to be deliberately Christian. 
Very well: then I have no place on its executive. I remain on sub- 
committees and will keep the Union straight on industrial ques- 

The Bishops’ wives are a nice lot — and I regret parting company 
with them. In spite of their piety they are large-minded — take broad 
views and have the pleasant manners of the great world. They are, 
in fact, “ gentlemen ” to deal with; very different from the narrow, 
intriguing, fanatical little Nonconformists who sit on the Council. 
Possibly it is the predominance of the Lyttelton family that gives 
the governing body of the conference such a sweet and wholesome 
flavour — there being at least three Lytteltons on the executive, whilst 
the sub-committees swarm with younger members of the family. The 
Lytteltons and Louise Creighton are the presiding spirits of the 
conference. 

Louise Creighton now becomes — ^as wife of the Bishop of London 
— one of the great hostesses of London “ society ”. In spite of the 
fact that she is a fervent Christian and I an avowed agnostic, we have 
a warm respect for each other. She is an absolutely straight woman, 
who never swerves from what she believes to be right — is sometimes 
ugly in her brusque directness. She hides with difficulty her dislike or 
disapproval, and so has many enemies, or rather, persons who dis- 
parage her and call her “ bourgeois ” and diick-minded. To Alice 
Green, with her tortuous mind and uncertain ways, Louise is anathema, 

' Report of Conference of National Union of Women Workers, The Times, 
October 29, 1897. 

“. . . Mrs. Sidney Webb moved a resolution to the effect that the business of 
the meeting should not commence with prayers as stated on the agenda. Speaking 
as a ‘ religious-minded agnostic ’, she felt, when she saw the word * prayers ’ at the 
head of the agenda, that if she had not been elected on the committee on false 
grounds, she had been treated with discourtesy by the other members. While 
members of the Jewish persuasion did not object to be present at Christian prayers, 
the sect to which she belonged were not free to take part in them. Roman Catholics 
were differently placed. Agnostics were in anerctremely difScult position; if present 
at Christian prayers they did not like to protest, or leave the room or make them- 
selves objectionable. She hoped those who participated in the business of the associa- 
tion would not be compelled to take part in the prayers. 

“ Mrs. Greenlees, in seconding, asked Mrs. Webb to substitute ‘ ladies of all 
shades of religious opinion ’ for ‘ Christians ’. 

“ Mrs. Webb : ‘ That will suit me better as it includes Roman Catholics 
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though possibly now that she is the wife of the Bishop of London 
Alice Green may see “ quality ” in her. A calm fine face, a cool 
manner, a somewhat dictatorial mind towards those whose intellects 
or characters she does not respect, Louise is not likely to become a 
popular woman — but she will raise “ society ” to a higher level of 
intellectual sincerity and warmheartedness, and make the world value 
sterling qualities rather than fashion and mere sparkle. 

October 30)?/;, 1897. — So ended my official connection with the 
Bishops’ wives [I write afterwards, when my resolution to dispense 
with religious rites was rejected]. I felt, rightly or wrongly, that it was 
necessary to clear up the situation: either the association was dis- 
tinctively Christian or notj if the latter, the executive had no right 
to impose the religious rites of a particular sect on a non-religious 
bodyj if the former, I was gaining influence on false pretences. It is 
difficult to know when and where it is wise to make a stand, and 
insist on equality of treatment as a matter of principle. But I have a 
distrust of slipping into a sort of quagmire of latitudinarianism, in 
which only the narrow-minded and uneducated persons are allowed 
to have strong convictions. And I feel one must fight against the 
temptation of pushing one’s particular hobbies by sacrificing straight- 
forwardness and intellectual honesty in all other issues. It is strange 
how a meeting is influenced by the way of putting it. My resolution 
had given great offence; and when I rose to move it I felt hostile 
feeling all around. But, with a few frank and gentle words, all the 
hostility vanished; and, though the meeting supported the executive, 
I had won their sympathy and respect, which again reacted on me 
and I felt rather a brute to object to their prayers! The association 
otherwise strikes me as doing good work: Louise Creighton has 
distinctly a statesmanlike mind^and the group of women who now 
control the policy are a good sort: large-minded and pleasant-mannered. 
The “ screeching sisterhood ” are trying to invade them, but Louise’s 
battalions of hard-working religious and sonjewhat stupid women will, 
I think, resist the attack. 

To return to the entry of October 5, 1896: 

One reason I am so fagged is the growth of the social side of 
our work. We are perpetually entertaining — and the opening of the 
School has added a long list of students whom we feel it our duty 
to see and talk to. The usual visit to Oxford — ^48 hours talking — 
propaganda of collectivist views and the expediency of research — 
enjoyable enough this bright discussion with young dons and under- 
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graduates, but oh ! how exhausting. Sidney lectured twice and we both 
talked incessantly from the breakfast party to tlie last smoke late at 
night. 

The Argoed, January i 2 ith, 1897. — ^The Conservative Govern- 
ment finds itself paralysed. Except for its sordid grant to landlords it 
has not been able to move backward or to move forward. The Liberal 
leaders are as feeble and half-hearted as ever. But neither party are 
putting forward any alternative policy to collectivism — neither party 
dare take any step, or even make a proposal that contradicts this 
policy. The Conservative Government is being dragged by its own 
Arbitration Act into regulating the conditions of labour: it is being, 
coerced by its promises into spending additional money on public 
education. It will presently have to confess itself bankrupt in proposals, 
or accept the collectivist solution of employere’ liability and old-age 
pensions. In all probability it will do nothing in these matters, and 
the Chamberlain programme of social reform is becoming far too 
complicated for the actor-politician or the accomplished HttSrateur. 
That fact works our way: the collectivists alone have the faith to grind 
out a science of politics — ^and I think they will prove to have the 
capacity. 

February "ird, 1897. — Last night, being the second night of the 
education debate, Gorst entertained a lively party of young people at 
dinner, retiring afterwards to his private room where we laughed and 
smoked, whilst division bells were ringing and count-outs were 
threatening. As we sat on the sofa, Gorst became confidential in a 
curious spasmodic way. “ The newspapers say this is a humiliation 
for me, the Education Bill. But it’s the Duke [of Devonshire] who is 
humiliated. Salisbury told me from the first that I was to be under- 
secretary, and that the Duke would be responsible for the educational 
policy in the Cabinet. The Duke is quite as much against this Bill 
as I am. He told the Cabinet so; and when they insisted he shrugged 
his shoulders! ” From the Education Bill, we passed to the general 
situation. I ventured to say that Balfour was discredited — ^at which 
Gorst looked pleased. “ He doesn’t know anything,” he remarked 
contemptuously, “ we are on the eve of a crisis: there will be a revolt 
presently of the urban Tories. They can’t go on watching their seats 
being taken from under them. As for social reform: all chance of that 
is gojie. When first this Government came into ofBce, tliey honestly 
intended to do something. I know, as a matter of fact, that Salisbury 
said to Chaplin soon after the Government was formed, ‘ Chaplin, 
can’t you do something for the unemployed? ’ ” At this my gravity 
gave way, and Gorst’s eyes twinlded merrily; but, when the others 
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looked up at my laughter, he checked himself and became demure 
and began to talk Indian administration and colonial policy. 

February 6 ih, 1897. — A great gathering last night in Queen’s Hall 
— 900 L.C.C. scholars receiving their certificates from the Piince of 
Wales. Sat close to H.R.H. and watched him with curiosity. In his 
performance of the ceremony, from his incoming to his outgoing, he 
acted like a well-oiled automaton, saying exactly the words he was 
expected to say, noticing the right persons on the platform, maintainuig 
his own dignity whilst setting others at ease, and otherwise acting 
with perfectly polished discretion. But, observing him closely, you 
, could see that underneath the royal automaton there lay the child 
and the animal — ^a simple kindly unmoral temperament which makes 
him a good fellow. Not an English gentleman; essentially a foreigner— 
and yet an almost perfect constitutional sovereign. From a political 
point of view, his foibles and vices, his lack of intellectual refinement 
or moral distinction, are as nothing compared to his complete detach- 
ment from all party prejudice and class interests, and his genius for 
political discretion. But one sighs to think that this unutterably common- 
place person should set the tone of London “ society ”. There is 
something comic in the great British nation, with its infinite vai iety 
of talents, having this undistinguished and limited-minded German 
bourgeois to be its social sovereign. A sovereign of real distinction, 
who would take over as his peculiar province the direction of the 
voluntary side of social life, who could cultivate in rich and leisured 
society a desire to increase the sum of real intellectual effort and 
eminence, what might he not do to further our civilisation by creating 
a real aristocracy of character and intellect? As it is, we have our 
social leader proposing in this morning’s papers, as a fit commemora- 
tion of his august mother’s longest reign, the freeing of the hospitals 
from debt— the sort of proposal one would expect from the rank and 
file of “ scripture readers ” or a committee of village grocers intent on 
goodwill on earth and saving the rates ! 

My boy spoke a few words to the 900 children at the end, worth 
all the rest of the speeches put together — urging them to remember 
that, as London had helped them, they must seek, in their future 
lives, to serve London. 

May jth, 1897. — Accident Compensation Bill satisfactory — a sort 
of revolutionary proposal which only a Conservative Government 
could bring in. We should have preferred the state to find the money, 
but that is a detail. Moreover, there are plenty of objects to which 
our extra income-tax can be devoted directly it becomes feasible to 
exact it. The main point — universal compensation without contribution 
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from workmen — is secured to a certain number of trades only, but 
extension only a matter of time. The limited application of a complete 
principle is far better than the universal application of a dwarfed or 
incongruous principle. 

The Argoed, January lith, 1897. — Christmas with Alfred Cripps. 
Last year he was starting his political life; this year he is well on the 
road to ofEce. He is in splendid spirits; talks with easy critical familiarity 
of Balfour and other leading Conservatives, and gives one to under- 
stand incidentally that he is constantly consulted by them. He is, in 
fact, rapidly becoming a sort of legal adviser, “ a little jewel of an 
advocate ” (‘'IS Father used so affectionately to call him) to die Con-^ 
servative Party. His tone is the same: save the status quo as regards 
property, and keep the Government in the hands of the upper classes, 
but compromise right and left on all immaterial points and don’t let 
bigots and zealots get the upper hand. Vested interests must be curbed 
and regulated — but preserved. No nonsense from Church dignitaries 
about bossing education, or high-handedness from railway managers 
about their employees — preserve the world from sensations and then 
all will be well. Just at present he is irate about the Financial Relations 
Commission. “ Another piece of Gladstone’s mischief: setting com- 
missions to work to make grievances.” He is still as uninterested as 
ever in investigation. “ Life is a process of cram from the university 
to the Bar, from the Bar to the Front Bench; of course you and 
Sidney who have the good fortune to be able to do original research,” 
he pleasantly remarked, “ are exceptions; but we practical men, who 
look to professional success, know that it is only a question of cram — 
of getting up your case — that is all there is time for.” He is still making 
a large income at the Bar, and spending it lavishly on his constituency, 
home and children. The eldest boy, Seddon, is exhausting pleasures at 
a tremendous rate: this year his bicycle was discarded and he was 
driving about in the smallest dogcart covered with his initials, with 
rug, lamps, etc. to match. Ruth has become more thoughtful and 
looks on rather wistfully* — the mother in her is creeping into view. 

A year’s school has made Leonard commonplace: a year’s home has 
made “ Daddy ” > more exuberant tlian ever. The Playnes were staying 
there; Arthur cross and uncivil; Mary extremely affable and un- 
comfortably anxious to be pleasant. Refused a half-hearted invitation 
to take Longfords on the way here. 

Here follows the first entry about the series of dramatic 
events which led to the South African War; and, incidentally, 

‘ The Rt. Hon. Sir Stafford Cripps at the age of eight. (Ed.) 
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to splitting of the Liberal leaders into two embittered fac- 
tions : the Liberal Imperialists on the one hand, and, on the 
other, the pro-Boers, with Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman 
balancing himself uncomfortably between the two. Mean- 
while the Tories and the Liberal Unionists were finally 
merged in the powerful Conservative Party which swept 
the country at the general election of 1 900. 

June 1897. — Back in London. Imperialism in the air — all 

classes drunk with sightseeing and hysterical loyalty. Our morning, 
hard at work proof-correcting; in the afternoon and evening friends 
*'drop in to welcome us back — Sidney absorbed in catching up arrears 
of L.C.C. work. 

July 8r/i, 1 897. — Dined last night with Alfred Gripps and Margaret 
Hobhouse. Alfred full of Workmen’s Accident Bill. He is organising 
opposition, and scheming with the employers to get in amendments. 
His fselings are a queer combination of anger at the Bill and at 
Chamberlain, helplessness in face of a Government majority, backed 
by the united forces of the opposition, and self-complacency that he, 
at least, perceived the danger and outrageousness of the proposal and 
was doing his lawyer’s best to spike the wheels of this abominable 
legislation. “ It is only the party’s loyalty to Balfour that would carry 
it through,” he said piteously, “ not only is the principle of the Bill 
preposterous but the whole drafting of it is crude in the extreme.” 
He asserted that it killed “ contracting out “ not one scheme of the 
many that I have seen will stand this Bill ”, He admitted that it meant 
state compensation at no very distant date (I do not feel quite so cock- 
sure about this, it might work out into trade groups). “ It is a 7'racle 
Union Bill — it makes all in the direction of large establishmeiits — I 
know you like that, I don’t.” Of course, I chaffed him — complimented 
him on the revolutionary character of Conservative reforms. “If the 
S.D.F. had proposed it, it would have been laughed out of court j and 
the Fabian Society would never have thought of such barefaced 
spoliation of one particular class.” “You are a cynic, Beatrice,” Alfred 
responded pleasantly, but looking extremely sore. “ It is one of the 
triumphs of the underground force of the democracy,” said I; “ what 
we are now discovering is that a Conservative majority is a more 
effective instrument of this force than a Liberal Government.” “It 
is those wi'etchcd urban towns — they are the force beliind Chamber- 
lain.” How he dislikes and distrusts Chamberlain. 

July ribth, 1897. — Spent Sunday with Alfred Cripps at Parmoor. 
Obviously disgusted with the ways of Parliament this session. “ Balfour 
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has no principle,” he plaintively repeated. “ He is perpetually asking 
‘ why not? ’ to the proposals of the Radical wing of the Unionist Party.” 

“ Chamberlain has beaten us; he twirls Balfour round his little finger 
and Salisbury is cynically indifferent to home aflFairs — except, perhaps, 
to the interests of the Church and of land.” At other times, Alfred 
asserted that they had succeeded in getting 8o% of their amendments 
into the Workmen’s Accidents Bill — but it was quite clear that he 
felt the champions of liberty and property had been done in the play 
of the parliamentary hand. “ It is hateful fighting your own party; 
you are not free to use the most telling weapons: if only I could have 
fought Chamberlain from the opposite side of the House! But the 
feeling is growing against him: he will break up the Unionist Party* 
and you will have him back leading your side before tliis Parliament 
is out.” 

“ He is much more useful to us fighting from within the Con- 
servative ranks, my dear Alfred, we shall do our very best to keep 
him there. It is only Conservatives who can make revolutions nowa- 
days, and they are, if anything, more susceptible to democratic pressure 
than the Liberals.” 

Alfred Cripps is, I think, beginning to discover that a Government 
will be flattering and considerate towaj'ds an able young lawyer who 
is ready to advise them and defend them whenever asked; but that 
these amenities cease when he begins to oppose them either overtly 
or privately. 

He talked a good deal about the South African Committee, of 
which he is a member. He was against the production of the telegrams ^ 
on the ground that telegrams passing between co-conspirators were 
not evidence! Throughout the proceedings he had evidently taken a 
somewhat tight-drawn legal view which had been combated by 
Chamberlain. He signified that Harcourt had first been led by 
Labouchere but, having been landed by the latter into some impossible 
position, he had turned round. “ We were surprised at his attitude; 
but, of course, we did our utmost to meet him, it was all-important 
to get the two front benches to agree on one report.” The two witnesses 
who left the worst impression on Alfred’s mind were Hawksley and 
Flora Shaw. But he is evidently disgusted with the whole Rhodes 
party: in spite of his plea that now they are being unfairly treated as 
the result of the reaction. 

July 1897. — ^This was a typical Haldane dinner on the night 

of the South African debate, typical of Haldane’s weakness — -his 

» Probably a reference to the seven “ missing telegrams ” withheld by Cecil 
Rhodes from the Select Committee of -Enquiry into the Jameson Raid. (Ed.) 
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dilettante desire to be in every set; and of his strength — his diffusive 
friendship which enables him to bring about non-party measures. 



Jufy i^th, 1897.- — A great gathering of distinguished darncs enter- 
tained at dinner a corresponding number of distinguished men.' It was 
a brilliant and polished set of people — representing a good deal of hard 
work, The dinner, the rooms, the flowers and the dresses were soberly 
luxurious and charmingly tasteful — the three speeches, Mrs. Steel, 
Lady Henry Somerset and the Bishop of London, were eloquent and 
witty — the Bishop excelled himself in the polished “ man of the 
world ” style. Strange person — my friend the Bishop — scholar, a 
cynic, an admirable man of business, and a staunch believer in the 
Church — possibly also a believer in religion as a necessary element in 
society. But his faith is the other side of complete scepticism. His 
attitude towards all things is one of steady depreciation— no good in 
intellect, no good in sentiment, no good in science, no good in politics. 
Since “ good ” exists, there is only one place left for it — tlie Church ! 
The faith that originates in cynical' scepticism is not an altogether 
wholesome constituent towards the making of a church. 

' The dinner referred to in the above entry was the Women’s Jubilee Dinner and 
Soiree, July 14, Grafton Galleries, given by too distinguished women to 100 dis- 
tinguished men, arranged by Mrs. Humphry 'Ward and the following ladies: Dr. 
Garrett Anderson, Miss Agnes Clerke, Mrs. Mary Davies, Mrs. Fawcett, Mrs. 
J. R. Green, Miss Jane Harrison, Lady Jeune, Miss Mary Kingsley, Lady Dorothy 
Nevill, Miss Flora Shaw, Miss Ellen Terry, Miss Maude Valerie White and Mrs. 
Flora Annie Steel. 

Seeing that it was difficult to discover roo distinguished women, some other 
ladies, among them myself, were called in to advise. I remember that my contribu- 
tion was the principal factory inspectors and the heads of different educational 
institutions. My guest was the Bishop of London. What was remarkable in this 
dinner was that the 100 men were extremely distinguished, including practically 
all the leading politicians with the exception of Lord Salisbury, and many other 
persons of clistinctioui the diflSculty being that so many distinguished men were 
left out, who in consequence were offended. 
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To which account I add another from the diaries of Sir 
Algernon West.^ 

On July 14th I was asked by Lady Henry Somerset to be one of 
her guests at the dinner of a hundred distinguished ladies of the 
Queen’s reign. The interest was lost from the fact of my not knowing 
who was who, and I wished they had all been labelled! However, Lady 
Henry made a lovely speech and Dr. Creighton a very frivolous one, 
not at ail suited to the occasion. Mrs. Annie Steel, the author of 
On the Face of the Waters, made a poor speech, and that was all, but 
the occasion was a remarkable one, and -I fear there was some heart- 
burning among those who were not included in the chosen hundred. 

fuly ^oth, 1897. — Massingham dined here last night. Greatly ex- 
cited about South African debate. “ Superb rope dancing — Chamber- 
lain’s speech. Hawksley in tlie House ready to produce telegrams and 
letters unless Chamberlain repudiated condemnation of Rhodes. Har- 
court completely taken in, consented to back up Government if they 
condemned Rhodes, and now Chamberlain declares that he accepted 
condemnation as a compromise and, as far as he was concerned, he 
always thought Rhodes a fine fellow. It is superb: it is a delight to 
watch such a man.” And Massingham bubbled over with the joy of 
the political dramatic critic. “ Chamberlain’s career is extraordinarily 
interesting — every day brings its own trick. The career is more in- 
teresting than the man,” added Massingham more gravely; ” he has 
neither the knowledge nor the convictions to make him more than a 
great political artist.” “ Surely,” I rejoined, “ we shall look back on 
the last fifty years of the nineteenth century as the peculiar period of 
political artists: we have no statesmen: all our successful politicians, 
the men who lead the parties, are artists and nothing else. Gladstone, 
Disraeli, Randolph Churchill, Chamberlain, and the unsuccessful 
Rosebery — all these men have the characteristics of actors: personal 
charm, extraordinary pliability and quick-wittedness.” 

October iSth, 1897. — -Met John Morley at a Ute-h-tite dinner at 
the Courtneys. He and Sidney anxious to be pleasant to each other. 
A charming person for a talk on literature: but a most depressing 
spectacle as a Liberal leader. In sympathy with no single one of the 
progressive ideas, he clings to his old shibboleths of non-ijitervejition 
and non-expansion abroad, and Church disestablishment and a sort 
of theoretical “home rule” at home. When I. suggested that, if I 
had supreme power, I would hesitate before I disestablished the 

’ Private Diaries of the Rt, Hon. Sir Algernon West, G.C.B., edited by Horace G. 
Hutchinson, 1922, p. 339. 
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Church he seemed aghast. And yet he dare not pronounce in favour 
of his own convictions; he feels instinctively the country is against 
him. To do nothing, and to say nothing, to sit and wait for the tide 
to ebb from this Government is the long and short of his policy. 
Naturally enough he is pessimistic: thinks that all things are going to 
the bad and that the country has lost its intellect and its character. On 
politics he is like a theologian who has begun to doubt his theology; 
in argument he always shrinks away from you, as if he suspected you 
of laying traps for him out of which he could not struggle. A closed 
mind and a lack of pluck in asserting the dogmas that dominate him, 
give a most unpleasant impression of narrow-mindedness and nerve- 
lessness. I shall send him our book; if he reads it, it may antagonise 
him into some living thought. Leonard Courtney, one felt iiistinctively, 
was infinitely more open-minded as well as more robust in intellect: 
was fully prepared to consider new propositions and not in the least 
inclined to run away because he might have to change his mind if he 
stayed to look at them. John Morley is a pitiable person as a politician; 
all the more so because he is conscientious and upright. It makes one 
groan to think of that moral force absolutely useless. 

December loth, 1897. — Perhaps part of my chaotic frame of mind 
is due to dabbling in “ society thought it good opportunity to invite 
some people to dinner since it did not much matter whether I felt 
seedy or not the next day. [We had just passed Industrial Democracy 
through the press.] My little parties are said to be successful, but 
they don’t please me. Directly you entertain for entertaining’s sake, 
then they become hollow and unpleasant. An element of vanity enters 
in and you begin to wonder what impression you make; what your 
friends think of each other, and so on. My conclusion from this last 
month is that the dross in my nature is not yet eliminated ! There is a 
good strong strain of the vain worldling left. Thank the gods, there 
is no trace of such feeling in Sidney. Work and love are the only gods 
he lives for. Oh! my boy, how I love you — past understanding! 

March 1898. — Perhaps the most striking fact of the L.C.C. 
elections [I record a few days after the Progressive victory of March 
1898] has been the complete eclipse of the Liberal leaders. The 
Progressive election committee has spurned their help, has fought the 
whole battle on the non-politidal line. And this contempt for the 
Liberal leaders has not sprung from the extreme left (Sidney thought 
they were carrying it too far and himself had down Lord Ripon at 
New Cross), but from the little knot of Progressive Radicals — Collins, 
McKinnon Wood, Dickinson, etc, Rosebery, it is true, came forward, 
but expressly as a past Progressive chairman of the L.G.C., and himself 
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disowned any official connection with the Liberals. The official 
London Progressives, men who six years ago would have been only 
too proud of the patronage of an ex-Liberal Cabinet Minister, now 
stand completely divorced from their allegiance to the Liberal leaders, 
and talk of them with habitual contempt as men of no conviction and 
no knowledge. Even Rosebery, whom they are glad enough to use, 
has no influence with them. This victory will strengthen this feeling 
of Independence, if not superiority, to the official Liberal leaders on 
the part of the L.C.C. Progressives. They will more and more regard 
themselves as able and experienced administrators, actually working 
out political problems, whilst they will look on men like Bryce, 
Asquith, Harcourt, Fowler, either as mere members of a debating 
society, or as London “ society ” men with whom they have little or 
nothing in common. Asquith especially has lost all his prestige in the 
eyes of the London Radical. 

We gather, on the other hand, that there is no repentance on the 
part of the front bench Liberals, at least there was not before the 
L.C.C. election. Not a member of the front bench seems to be working 
at politics; they are either following their own professions or dancing 
attendance on London “ society Their whole attitude is certainly 
astounding: beyond cavilling at the Government, chiefly on foreign 
questions, no one is ever the wiser for their appearances in public. . . . 
I think most Progressives have ceased to read their speeches: even the 
I.L.P. find it precious difficult to criticise “ a negation in opposition 

We, therefore, dose this portion of our life with considerable com- 
placency and start on our long journey witlt a light heart.* Our book 
has been extraordinarily well received; our party has recovered a good 
working majority on the L.C.C.; the London School of Economics 
is growing silently though surely into a centre of collectivist-tempered 
research, and establishing itself as f/ie English school of economics and 
political science. We can now feel assured that with the School as a 
teaching body^ the Fabian Society as a propagandist organisation, the 
L.C.C. Progressives as an object lesson in electoral success, our books 
as the only elaborate and original work in economic fact and theory, 
no young man or woman who is anxious to study or to work in public 
affairs can fail to come under our influence. Massingham of the Daily 
Chronicle is again our friend: the Manchester Guardian and the Echo 
are practically our organs through Leonard Hobhouse and W. M. 
Crook, the provincial I/iberal papere are extremely friendly. It is only 
the Westminster, the Daily News, the Star which remain somewhat 
cold and suspicious towards the rising of a new party. But all this does 

I Between April and December 1898, Beatrice and Sidney were touring America 
and Australasia. (Ed.)^ , 
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not mean that “ our set ” is anywhere near office or nominal political 
power. The crust of London Society Liberalism is, as yet, far too hard 
for us to break, and I doubt whether we are not always likely to work 
underground at foundations, upon which a younger generation will 
build, perhaps not quite in the form we intended ! 

To which hubristic passage I will add another entry from 
the diary, revealing the presence of personal vanity coupled 
with a sophisticated conscience: 

February 1898. — The old “ Eve” in me is delighted [I write a 
few weeks before our departure] with buying a trousseau for our nine 
months’ journey. It is a long time since I have had a really good 
“ go ” at clothes: I am revelling in buying silks and satins, gloves, 
underclothing, furs and everything that a sober-minded woman of 
forty can want to inspire Americans and colonials with a true respect 
for the refinements of collectivism. It is a pleasure to clothe myself 
charmingly. For the last ten years, I have had neither the time nor 
the Mull to think of it. For this tour, I harmonise extravagance with my 
conscience by making myself believe that I must have everything new, 
and that I must look nice! I believe that it is a deliberate expenditure. 
For six months ago I determined that I would do myself hand- 
somely. . . . But I daresay one or two of the specially becoming blouses 
are the expression of crude vanity; my delight in watching these bright 
clothes being made is a sort of rebound from the hard drudgery of the 
last two years. But it is rather comic in a woman of forty — 40 all but 
two weeks. Forty, Forty, Forty! What an age! Almost elderly. I do 
not feel a bit old! 
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ENQUIRY INTO ENGLISH LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT 
1899-1905 

Once again, in January 1899, we were back in our little 
home on the Thames Embankment, resuming our work in 
the triple capacity of investigators into social institutions, 
promoters of the newly established London School of 
Economics, and, in the case of the Other One, as chairman 
of the Technical Education Board, a determined organiser 
and agitator, intent on unifying all public education, whether 
elementary, secondary or university — more especially in the 
metropolis — under one local government authority — that of 
the London County Council. 

In this and the following chapter, I shall attempt to 
describe successively these three separate activities from 
1899 to 1906: a difficult task as they seem inextricably en- 
tangled together in the main sources of my information : the 
entries in my diary. 

Why did we decide on English local government as our 
next subject for detailed investigation and analysis.? Our 
main reason was that in the course of our previous investiga- 
tions we had found ourselves coming to a new view of the 
scope and purpose of the compulsory association of men as 
citizens, whether national or local. Hitherto, we had in- 
vestigated and described social organisation based on volun- 
tary association : the co-operative and trade union move- 
ments. Already before my marriage I had studied a form of 
voluntary association lauded at the time by idealists of all 
classes, by leading trade unionists, by the more benevolent 
of employers, by Liberal and Conservative philanthropists 
and even by revolutionary Socialists — ^the ideal of Robert 
Owen, the self-governing workshop — as an alternative to 
the capitalist organisation of industry. This ideal was 
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assumed to be the aim of the contemporary co-operative 
movement.* During my two years’ enquiry into this remark- 
able manifestation of working-class organising capacity, I 
had made two separate discoveries. The Co-operators, who, 
with the assent of their intellectual supporters and admirers, 
kept on asserting that the object of their movement was the 
abolition of the wage system and the organisation of industry 
in the interest of the manual working producers, had, in fact, 
by 1889, built up a great industrial organisation of hier- 
, archical character exclusively in the interest of the working- 
class consumers. In doing this, they had offered to the 
community a clear-cut alternative to capitalist retail and 
wholesale trading, and less completely, in the productive 
enterprises of the Co-operative Wholesale Society, to capi- 
talist manufacturing. Unwittingly, the Co-operators had 
performed what is now known as the “ Marxian operation ” : 
they had cut out of the body politic the individual profit- 
maker, exploiting the producer and the consumer alike in 
order to build up his own fortune. Far from abolishing the 
wage system, what they had done was to extend it to the 
brain-worker. What they had abolished was the profit- 
making entrepreneur! Yet, at congress after congress, the 
Co-operators refused to recognise the transfiguration of 

> For an analysis of the ideal of the self-governing workshop, and the reason for 
its failure, as an alternative to capitalist enterprise, not in Great Britain only, but 
also in France and Germany, in spite of a whole century of experiments, see T?ie 
Co-operative Movement in Great Britain, chapter v., on “ Associations of Pro- 
ducers ” (pp. 117-69), by Beatrice Potter, 1891. It is instructive to note that this 
species of organisation flourishes in the industry of the USSR, whilst it is actually 
the dominant type in Soviet agriculture. The success of the industrial co-operatives 
{artels) as well as of the collective farm {kollkosi) under Soviet Communism seems 
to be due (i) to the elimination from the environment of the private profit-maker, 
whether as financier, capitalist employer or wholesale or retail trader; (a) to the 
constant supervision and assistance of the collective farms by the USSR Commissar 
of Agriculture, the Communist Party and the local authorities, in the supply of 
water through irrigation, of unlimited tractors and combines and of plentiful 
fertilisers, supplemented by the continuous advice of scientific experts, almost 
irrespective of cost. The guiding principle is that wherever the self-governing 
association of producers is successful in fulfilling its obligations and in creating a 
peaceful and educational Efe for its members, it is left free to manage as it chooses; 
it is only interfered with when failure threatens, either through the break-up of 
the community through internal discord, or through the failure of its productive 
activities through lack of managerial ability, technical skill or the requisite 
machinery. 
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their own movement. What I did was to point out this trans- 
figuration, whilst at the same time I explained and justified 
it. My second discovery was that democracies of consumers, 
if they are to be a desirable as well as a practicable alternative 
to private profit-making, must be complemented by demo- 
cracies of workers by hand and by brain — that is, by trade 
unions and professional societies. Hence, when Our Part- 
nership was set up, our first job was to turn the searchlight 
of investigation upon the associations of producers, in their 
most obvious form of trade unionism. 

Meanwhile, the Other One, who had already served 
thirteen years in three different departments of the Civil 
Service, including a whole decade of supervision of half-a- 
hundred separate governments overseas, became a leading 
member of the London County Council, one of the greatest 
of the world’s social institutions divorced from the profit- 
making motive. It was borne in upon us, not merely that 
compulsory association in government had necessarily to be 
added to voluntary association both as producers and as 
consumers, but also that this inevitable compulsory associa- 
tion of man as a citizen was demanded for much more than 
national defence and the maintenance of internal order. We 
saw that to the Government alone could be entrusted the pro- 
vision for future generations, to which neither producers nor 
consumers would attend as such. Moreover, such obvious 
social utilities as public health and universal education, the 
provision for the destitute, the sick and the defectives, like 
that for the orphans and the aged — all of them based on pro- 
vision according to need — involved enterprises to which no 
profit-making could usually be attached, and which were, 
for the most part, outside the characteristic activities or 
desires either of the associated consumers or of the associated 
producers. In short, we were led to the recognition of a new 
form of state, and one which may be called the “ house- 
keeping state ”, as distinguished from the “ police state ”. 
This gave us a new vision of social development. The pro- 
vision of services according to need were, as we thought, 
destined to grow and develop. It was hard to imagine 
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how this extension could possibly be undertaken and 
administered on the basis of the motive of profit-making, 
even if that motive was held to be essential to every under- 
taking of economic character. Moreover, the start had 
already been made on the contrary principle of a public 
service. The social institutions which had gradually under- 
taken most of what had been done in the way of provision 
according to need, notably for the destitute and the persons 
of unsound mind, were, in England and Wales, the parish 
vestries, the county justices and the municipal corporations, 
to which had been added in 1834 the boards of guardians — 
that is to say, they belonged to local rather than to national 
government. If social institutions based on the motive of 
profit-making were to be increasingly supplemented, or 
superseded, by social institutions conducted by a salaried 
public service — rewarded not by the making of private 
fortunes, but by public honour and special promotion; if 
local administration was destined to rival and even to surpass 
in importance the national Civil Service, it was important to 
discover by what means the various parishes and counties 
and municipalities were, in fact, governed; how their several 
administrations had. arisen in the past and how they were 
now developing; and by what extensions and improvements 
these social institutions could be best fitted for the additional 
tasks that they would find themselves undertaking. Thus it 
was that we decided in 1898 to investigate the structure and 
functions of English local government, intending at the out- 
set to concentrate our attention upon the period from the 
Municipal Corporations Act of 1835, ^"^d the Poor Law 
Act of 1 8 34, to the present day. 

So far, so good: but alasl at this point I had better confess 
that we failed to fulfil our plan of analysing and describing 
the local government of England from 1834 to the present 
time. 

What we had contemplated was an analysis of the local 
government of this generation, with merely a preliminary 
chapter about the antiquities, anterior to 1835, which it had 
superseded. But, in the course of our journeyings up and 
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down the country, we found even the present local govern- 
ment so firmly rooted in the past, and the past so complicated 
and obscure, that it became indispensable to us to make 
a special study of the period immediately preceding the 
reforms of 1832-35'. At first, we intended to restrict our- 
selves to the first three decades of the nineteenth century. 
Further study convinced us that we could neither understand 
nor make intelligible by itself what was but the tag-end of a 
period opening with the Revolution of 1688. 

The century-and-a-half lying between the dismissal of 
the Stuarts in 1688 and the Reform Parliament of 1832, 
constitutes, for the historian of the internal administration of 
England and Wales, a distinct period of extraordinary sig- 
nificance. For the first time, and perhaps for the last time in 
English history, the national Government abstained from 
intervention in local affairs, practically leaving all the various 
kinds of local governing bodies to carry out their several 
administrations as they chose, without central supervision 
or central control. Even when Parliament was appealed to 
for legislation, it allowed the different localities to have 
practically whatever constitutions and whatever powers they 
asked for; contenting itself with ratifying, in the innumer- 
able local acts of the eighteenth-century statute book, the 
particular projects and compromises of the local interests 
concerned. The experiments in poor law and municipal 
enterprise thus initiated were, we thought, instructive to the 
reformers of to-day. But, besides these experiments in func- 
tion, the diverse origins and varied constitutions of the 
eighteenth-century local authorities seemed to us vital to 
our understanding of*the more uniform pattern of modern 
local government, based on an electorate, at first restricted 
by property qualifications, but becoming, as time went on, 
practically inclusive of all adult inhabitants. 

What sort of output grew out of this miscalculation, what 
exactly did we fail to do, and what did we actually achieve, 
during these six years of strenuous investigation.'* 

Our initial purpose — ^an analysis of English local govern- 
ment as it existed in our own time for the use of would-be 
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reformers as well as students — ^was, as I have already indi- 
cated, not carried out. At the beginning of 1906, we pub- 
lished a ponderous volume on the development of the parish 
and the county between 1689 and 1834, to be followed in 
1908 by two volumes on the manor and the borough for the 
same period. It was not until 1 920 that we issued the most 
original and, certainly, the most significant of our series on 
the constitution of English local government prior to 1834. 
In this last volume — Statutory Authorities for Special Ptirposes 
— we describe the gradual supersession of feudal institutions 
based on mutual obligations of lord and tenant, and of the 
newer mutualities of chartered corporations and guilds, of 
craftsmen and merchants, all alike owing allegiance to the 
King, by a new species of authority, arising directly out of 
the needs of this or that section of the community; such as 
the need for land drainage, and town sewers, for highways, 
for street-lighting and policing, for the regulation of markets, 
and last but not least, for the better relief of destitution 
and the suppression of vagrancy. Many of these authorities 
started as voluntary associations of the consumers of the 
required services, to be subsequently transformed by local 
Acts into compulsory associations of citizens. It was this 
slow but fundamental change, alike in the organism, the 
function and the environment of local authorities, that was 
brought to a climax by the Reform Parliament in the Poor 
Law Amendment Act of 1834, and the Municipal Corpora- 
tion Act of 1835, 

Apart from 'these four volumes, mainly concerned with 
the constitutional development of local government author- 
ities, and only incidentally with their activities, we published 
from time to time during the next twenty years, special 
studies of the doings of local authorities such as The 
Story of the King's Highway^ English Prisons under Local 
Authorities and The History of Liquor Licensing, In only one 
department did we complete our task of discovering and 
analysing the structure, function and social environment of 
a particular species of local government from its first incep- 
tion in the dark ages to its latest development in our own 
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times. In this case, our own researches during the six years 
described in this chapter were continued as part of my work 
as a member of the Royal Commission on the Poor Law, 
1905-9. In another chapter, I shall tell how I dovetailed our 
own enquiry into that of the Commission; thus enabling me 
to circulate to my colleagues reports on English poor law 
policy from 1834 to 1906, the municipal health service, and 
other matters, culminating in the Minority Report issued 
as part of the final Report of the Royal Commission on the 
Poor Law in 1 909. But, owing to this and other distractions, 
it was not until 1925 that we published the first volume of 
The History of the English Poor Law (the old poor law), and 
not until 1929 that we were able to issue the second and 
third volumes (the new poor law), describing the doings of 
elected boards of guardians from their inauguration by the 
Poor Law Amendment Act of 1834 to their final abolition 
by the Local Government Act of 1929. 

Such was the output from this long drawn-out enquiry 
into English local government. What were our instruments 
and methods of research.? 

Our first step was to find a colleague, free to leave London 
and carry out independently, but according to our plan, the 
investigation into the structure, activities and environment 
of local authorities in this or that part of England. We were 
singularly fortunate in securing straight away, and for six 
years, the services of F, H. Spencer,* to which were added 

* Frederick Herbert Spencer, the son of a chargeman engineer at Swindon rail- 
way works, had graduated into the profession of elementary school teacher at the 
Borough Road Training College. During his time with us he took his LL.B,, and 
afterwards, by a thesis based oq his researches with us, on the Origins of Municipal 
Government, his D.Sc.(Econ.). He left us to become examiner for the L.C.C. 
scholarship system, and head of the commercial school of the City of London 
College. From that position he became one of the Board of Education inspectors 
on commercial subjects, and was stationed in Liverpool. After the war he was pro- 
moted to be H.M. Divisional Inspector of Schools for the N.W. Division. Subse- 
quently he was appointed, at a salary rising from £125° if^ooo a year, chief 
inspector for the whole educational service of the London County Council, from 
which he retired at the end of 1933. Even then he continued his work as educa- 
tional adviser in more than one direction, being, for instance, invited in 1935-36 to 
lecture successively to all the universities of the Dominion of Canada, and to visit 
South Africa and Australasia to investigate certain educational problems. 

He remained with us for some six years, and married our other research secretary. 
Miss Amy Hariison, a B.A. of the University of London, Aberystwyth College, 
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in the course of the following year those of Miss Amy 
Harrison. These two investigators settled down, together or 
separately, in town after town, taking elaborate notes of the 
minutes and reports of the local authorities, and making an 
equally detailed study of contemporary local newspapers and 
pamphlets, whilst attending the meetings of the local 
authorities concerned, and interviewing the representatives 
and officials. It is, perhaps, not surprising that, after one or 
two years of this close companionship, they married each 
other. “ We have had constantly to put our heads together 
* to read your illegible instructions; is it surprising that in 
due course our hearts grew together? ” one of them wrote to 
us, in announcing their engagement. I may add that they 
became our lifelong friends. 

At this point, it seems worth while to give to those readers 
who are interested in sociological research, a brief account 
of our method of note-taking. It is hard to persuade the 
accomplished university graduate, or even the successful 
practitioner in another science, that an indispensable instru- 
ment in the technique of sociological enquiry — seeing that 
without it any of the methods of acquiring facts can seldom 
be used effectively — is an exceptionally elaborate system of 
making notes, or what the French call Jiches. This process 
serves a similar purpose, in the study of social institutions, 
to that of the blow-pipe and the test-tube in chemistry, or 
the prism and the electroscope in physics. That is to say, it 
enables the scientific worker to break up his subject-matter, 
so as to isolate and examine at his leisure its various com- 
ponent parts, and to recombine the facts when they have 
been thus released from all accustomed categories, in new 

and point author with Miss B. L. Hutchins of the History of the Factory Acts. On 
obtaining her B.A., Miss Harrison was for three years a teacher in a Welsh Inter- 
mediate School, after which she settled in London, at first attending evening lectures 
at the London School of Economics, and there being awiurded the Lucy Rose 
Research Studentship enabling her to become a full-time student at the School. 
There her reseai'ch into the efects of Factory Act regulation upon the labour of 
women resulted in a thesis with which she obtained the D.Sc.(Econ.) of the Uni- 
versity of London. 

From time to time we engaged extra assistants, and in 1905 Miss Bulkley, 
B.Sc.(Econ.) took the place of Mi-. F. H. Spencer as our permanent research 
secretary, and continued with os in this capacity until tgia. 
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and expei'imental groupings, in order to discover which 
coexistences and sequences of events have an invariable and, 
therefore, possibly a causal significance. The first item in 
the recipe for scientific note-taking in sociology is that the 
student must be provided, not with a note-book of any sort 
or kind, but with an indefinite number of separate sheets of 
paper of identical shape and size (we found large quarto the 
most convenient form), and of sufficiently good quality for 
either pen or typewriter. The reason why detached sheets 
must be employed, instead of any book, is, as will presently 
be demonstrated, the absolute necessity of being able to 
rearrange the notes successively in different orders; in fact, 
to be able to shuffle and reshuffle them indefinitely, and to 
change the classification of the facts recorded on them, 
according to the various tentative hypotheses with which 
the investigator will need successively to compare these 
facts. Another reason against the note-book is that notes 
recorded in a book must necessarily be entered in the order 
in which they are obtained; and it is vitally important, in the 
subsequent consideration of the notes, to be set free from 
the particular category in which the note-taker has found 
any particular fact, whether of time or place, sequence or 
coexistence. In sociology, as in mineralogy, “ conglomer- 
ates ” have always to be broken up, and the ingredients 
separately dealt with. To put it paradoxically, by exercising 
your reason on the facts separately recorded and displayed 
in an appropriate way, on hundreds, or perhaps thousands, 
of separate pieces of paper, you may discover which of a 
series of tentative hypotheses best explains the processes 
underlying the rise, growth, change or decay of a given 
social institution, or the character of the actions and re- 
actions of different elements of a given social environment. 
The truth of one of the hypotheses may, by significant corre- 
spondences and differences, be definitely proved; that is to 
say, it may be found to be the order of thought that most 
closely corresponds with the order of things.* 

^ The interested student will find deposited in the library at the London School 
of Economics a number of pamphlet boxes containing the sheet of notes, mostly 
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Guided by the subject-catalogue of our ten volumes on 
English local government and this summary account of our 
methods of research, my readers may find some interest in 
the following entries in my diary from 1899 to 1906, giving 
some more intimate and personal reactions of Our Partner- 
ship in this voyage of discovery. 

March yth, 1899. Grosvenor Road. — ^Now that I spend my time 
in. taking notes vigorously all the morning from the minutes of town 
councils as well as writing such letters as are absolutely necessary, I 
^ have little inclination to make entries in my diary. . . . Meanwhile, 
we are well into our new enquiry and have elaborated a syllabus for 
the use of investigators. We have engaged as secretary a clever ambitious 
elementary school teacher — F. H. Spencer — about twenty-eight years 
old. We tried a nice young man straight from Oxford, but he was a 
dead failure, not realising what constituted a day’s work, and presenting 
us with little essays instead of research notes. At present, we seem to 
be nibbling at the outermost corner of our subject. In a year’s time, I 
suppose we shall feel that we have got some sort of grasp of it. I am 

I aiming at living a student’s life: withdrawing from any social excite- 
ment inconsistent with regular work, regular exercise, plain food and 
abundance of sleep. 

Jpril 28/A, 1899. Bradford. — Sidney and I left London on our 
first investigating tour into local government on Thursday before 
Easter Sunday, and chose Leeds as our destination, as S. had promised 
to preside over a conference of elected persons to be held there on 

in the handwriting of Mr. and Mrs. Spencer, and of other assistants, but also of the 
Webte themselves, on the constitutions, activities and social environment of the 
town councils of Leeds and Leicester, of Newcastle and Liverpool, and many other 

1 boroughs, together with many Quarter Sessions and other county authorities. These 
slips of paper, whicUjnust number jn the aggregate m^y tens ofthoiisand^ amount, 
in the case of Leeds, to’ aEoiit 800, and ini that of Ncwcas 3 e to 6505 whilst in some 
cases there is a short summary of the development of the councils from 1S35 to 
1900. Even more voluminous are the notes relating to boards of guardians. These 
include an analysis, according to the type of pauper dealt with, the able-bodied, 
the sick, the children, the mentally defective, not only of the treatment afforded by 
the boards of guardians, but also of the policy laid down in the first instance by the 
Poor Law Commissioners and Poor Law Board, and by its successor the Local 
Government Board, whether in general or specie orders, or in the private letters 
of the government inspector to the board of guardians concerned. This research 
enabled me to present to my colleagues a long memorandum on English Poor Law 
policy, 1834-1906, demolishing once and for all the fiction that the local govern- 
ment board had adhered, tliroughout this period, to the dogma of " less eligi- 
bility ” laid down by tlie Royal Commission of 1834. (See the subsequently pub- 
lished volume entitled English Poor Law Policy, by S. and B. Webb, igio.) For 
samples of these notes see Appendix. 
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Good Friday. I His speech and the conference were an unexpected 
success; all the papers giving full reports. Otherwise, the first week 
of our stay at Leeds was wasted seeing that all the officials were 
holidaying and the public offices — even the public library — closed. 
Sidney had an exceptionally bad cold, and the boarding-house we were 
in was dreary after our bright little home. On Thursday of Easter 
week we got to work, having persuaded the Lord Mayor to place a 
room in the Town Hall at our disposal and to give us free use of the 
minutes and reports. For another week Sidney, Spencer and I were 
hard at work on these documents. Then we tackled the West Riding 
County Council at Wakefield, and the Board of Guardians and 
School Board of Leeds. In the middle of my stay Sidney had to return 
to London, leaving me and our new secreury to finish up as best we 
might. 

The personalities of Leeds public life are neither interesting nor 
attractive. Leeds and its inhabitants strike me as equally unlovely. 
“ Getting on ”, measured in money, is tlie dominant idea: the rich 
are conventional and purse-proud; the working-man dull, and without 
fight or faith. In fact the Tory squire and the Tory brewer are more 
public-spirited and more progressive than the lower middle-class 
Liberal. Leeds’ Liberalism is the crudest individualism: negative and 
destructive — anti-state church, anti-public expenditure, the sweeping 
away of what they call “ privilege ” and the bringing in of political 
machinery for securing the equal value of all men’s votes. No faith in 
any motive but that of pecuniary self-interest; no conception of any 
more complicated structure than the universalised ballot box. “ There’s 
not a man at this table, except yourself, that is not worth his ,^60,000 ”, 
is the reported tactful remark of a Leeds alderman to a young London 
barrister who was dining with him. The saving grace, which has kept 
Leeds municipal government free from the grosser forms of corrup- 
tion, has been the childish vanity which makes the ordinary Leeds 
shopkeeper desire to hear himself called “ Alderman ”, still more “ my 
Lord Mayor ”. Social ambition has prevented the motive of pecuniary 
self-interest from Americanising Leeds municipal life. After all, social 
ambition is a form of reverence for something better than yourself — 
the lowest form because the end aimed at is self-advancement — ^still a 
leaven because it means a recognition that some men are superior to 
yourself: which is true. 

There will clearly be no difficulty in getting our material: our 
hardest task will be to determine what material to select, and where 
to stop. Between this diary and myself, I get on better at the actual 

* Note, February 1920. This conference was held in connect 
Conference. 1 do not seem to have been interested in the ktter. 
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investigation when Sidney is not there: he is shy in cross-examining 
officials, who generally begin by being unwilling witnesses and need 
gentle but firm handling: he hates life in provincial lodgings and 
seeing each day new people, and this repugnance reacts on me and I 
get disheartened and wonder whether I have not led him into a useless 
adventure. In dealing with documents he is far more efficient than I ; 
but, in the manipulation of witnesses with a view of extracting con- 
fidential information, his shyness and scepticism of the use of it give 
me the advantage. And I am more ruthless in the exercise of my craft 
when he is not there to observe and perchance disapprove of my little 
tricks of the trade. 

At the beginning of May 1899, I am back again in 
London recalling the six weeks’ investigation into York- 
shire local government. 

May 16th, 1899. Grosvenor Road. — Mrs. Gray of Gray’s Court 
was my hostess at York. Almost a beautiful woman: fine features, 
queenlike figure, generous sympathy and warm-hearted public spirit — 
a perfection made less perfect by dramatic attitudes and an untrained 
mind. Tlie old-world house, built into the city walls, and overlooking 
the Dean's garden, was a welcome change from the Leeds boarding- 
house with its ugly furniture and still uglier inhabitants. But, thougli 
unspeakably pleasanter, the few days I spent at York were less fruitful 
because I had to talk in return for my entertainment and came tired 
each day to work on the minutes. Mrs. Gray is a guardian, and her 
tales of the way in which outdoor relief is administei'ed confirmed my 
observations of the relief work of the Leeds Board of Guardians, when 
I sat and watched them. The lay representatives of the ratepayers 
make a bad court to administer money payments which ought to be 
given according to definite principles — ticcording to a code of law. 

From York I went on to Beverley to look into the administration 
of the East Riding County Council. John Bickersteth, with whom I 
stayed, is the son of a Bishop, married to L^dy Margaret, a pious old- 
maidish little woman. He is an athletic, attractive man of the country 
gentleman type, who bicycles into Beverley about 1 1 o’clock and 
comes out by the 3.30 train: takes life in a leisurely fashion and 
accepts with kindly tolerance the “ little people” who have joined the 
country gentlemen in county administration since the election of the 
new county councils. He is a Yorkshire Whig, far too gentlemanly to 
share the old radical shibboleths, but quite unaware that there is a new 
school of radical collectivism growing up. Fortunately, he endowed 
me with all his reports, otherwise my visit would have been wasted, 
as he insisted on entertaining me the whole time; and, eventually 
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despairing of getting to work, I went off for a ride with him and 
extracted what information I could about county government between 
pleasant gossip about men and affairs. He took me to see the town 
clerk of Beverley, a cynical, vulgar, but able man who was obviously 
delighted to call the aristocratic county clerk “ Bickersteth 

How much have I learnt in my six weeks’ investigation? A vision 
of the tangle of local government: of the independence of the county 
boroughs, the recalcitrant defiance of the non-county boroughs, the 
shadowy authority exercised over them by the county councils; the 
grumblings of the district councils at the C.C.’s proddings, the appeals 
of the parish councils to the C.C. against the neglect of work by the 
district councils — the universal rivalry and sometimes actual litigation 
between various grades of sanitary authorities over incorporations and 
extensions of boundaries, over water catchment areas, tramways and 
hospitals. Then again, the mechanical grindings of the school board 
and the short-sighted stinginess of the boards of guardians, and in the 
dim and distant Whitehall the old-womanish L.G.B. threatening, 
obstructing, auditing and reporting— mostly without effect. It is not 
a vision of lucid beauty: but it is intensely human. 

Tlie town chosen for our next centre of investigation was 
Manchester, where I spent most of the summer, the Other 
One joining me now and again, and permanently for the 
August recess. 

June 15M, 1899. Manchester . — ^The third week here. Sidney 
stayed for a fortnight, and has now returned to his L.C.C. work. We 
got straight away into our enquiry and we have been working every 
day, Spencer at the minutes of the Town Council, and Sidney and I 
at interviewing officials and abstracting reports lent or given to us. 
Two delightful Sundays we spent in the lanes of Cheshire: one night 
at Tarporley where, seven years ago, he and I stayed as an engaged 
couple with Mrs. [Alice Stopford] Green as chaperone. Those Sundays 
were very happy days, hqpeymoon rambles, dodging the high-roads 
and finding ourselves in farmyards. 

At times we get discouraged at the bigness of our task: then we 
console each other by repeating “Well, if we cannot do it no one 
else can ”, a conceited reflection. To-day I am feeling somewhat 
lonely in the little lodging— a whole fortnight away from him. . . . 

Here I will insert an entry which does not directly con- 
cern the subject-matter of this chapter, but which gives a 
glimpse of the background of social distraction in which I 
lived. 
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ytdy "Xifth, 1899. Grosvenor Road . — ^This last month of liot diy 
weather has been spent mostly in entertaining American and colonial 
friends. Some four mornings of each week have been spent at the 
British Museum scanning files of the Manchester Guardian and taking 
copious notes. Miss Fairchild, a charming Boston girl, has been staying 
with me and I have had a succession of little dinners for her enter- 
tainment. Our small circle of acquaintances is pleasant enough; easy- 
going, unconventional and somewhat distinguished. We are sought but 
do not seek — the most agreeable way of seeing people. Not that 
“ society ” pays us continuous attention: we are only casually found 
out by persons belonging to the great world — we live in a pleasant 
back-water of our own. But our social status, such as it is, is distinctly 
advantageous to the local government enquiry; it enables us to see 
any official from whom we want information. We are not going to 
have any trouble about getting access to facts; the task will be to select 
out of the mass of material submitted to us. 

To return to our Manchester investigation, here is the 
impression I got from five -weeks’ work on workings of 
municipal government in that city: 

September ()th, 1899. Grosvenor Road . — Five weeks in Manchester 
in a little rented house, with our own maids to look after us, and our 
secretary to help us — ?l peaceful happy time, collecting material and, by 
a well-regulated life, keeping fit for persistent work. We are more 
interested in this enquiry than in trade unionism: the problems are 
multitudinous and the machinery intricate. The least invigorating part 
of the subject-matter are the persons engaged in the work of local 
government; in the present administration of English provincial local 
government there is a singular lack of idealism and charm, of efficiency 
and force. 

The Manchester Town Council turns out to be no better than that 
of Leeds. The most marked feature is the way in which the magnitude 
and importance of its work has outgrown its,organisation. The different 
parts of the machine are out of joint; it rumbles on in some sort of 
fashion because it is pushed along by outside pressure, but it is always 
breaking down in the efficiency of its administration. The Council, 
judged by this test, would seem to be inefficient or corrupt or both. 
The men running the organisation are not a bad lot: one or two of the 
officials are distinctly able. But there is no head to the concern, no one 
who corresponds to a general manager of a railway company, still less 
to its paid chairman. The Mayor, elected for one year, has all his time 
absorbed by public meetings, social functions or routine administra- 
tion: he is far more the ceremonial head of the city than the chief of 
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the executive of the city government. The town clerk and his deputy 
are exclusively engaged in legal and parliamentary businessj they spend 
most of their time in the lobbies of the House of Commons, in present- 
ing the corporation’s case at L.G.B. enquiries, in preparing leases and 
drafting agreements or in submitting bye-laws to government depart- 
ments. 

The suggestion that the town clerk of a great city like Manchester i 

can be anytliing more than its solicitor and parliamentary agent — can 
fill the place of its chief executive officer — is, as things are at present, 
an absurdity. All the other city officers are technicians, accountants, 
engineers and medical men. The city surveyor and the M.O.H. are 
neither of them markedly competent and they have the status, not of • 
administrators, but only of consultants called in whenever the chair- 
man or secretary of one of the standing committees deems their advice 
necessary. The city treasurer is a pi'omoted clerk; the chief constable 
a promoted policeman. With one exception, the administrative head 
of a department is the secretary of the committee supervising its work. 

Hence, the services of gas and of water, of tramways and markets, 
and even the rivers department, are all managed by promoted clei'ks 
with no professional training for their work. In fact, there is only one i 

real executive officer who understands the technique that he has to 
supervise — a. man named Rook, the superintendent of the sanitary 
department who, though he entered the Council’s service at 30s. a ' 

week, has beconie a technician at his own job, and may be trusted 
to see that any given piece of work is carried through from its inception 
to its completion. To make confusion worse confounded, each com- 
mittee considers itself like an independent company, and reports as 
little as it dare to the Town Council, which meets once a month, and 
is regarded by the chairman and members of each committee as a 
superfluous body which ought not to intervene. 

These committees nominate their own membere for election each 
year, and the tradition is that the committee must always be united in 
face of the Council. Hence, the atmosphere of secretiveness towards 
the Council, and of suspicious hostility on the part of those members 
of the Council who do not happen to be elected on the leading com- 
mittees. Some of the committees are dominated by pereons who are 
grotesquely unfit: for instance, the markets committee has had for 
years an illiterate tailor as chairman. In other cases the committee ■ 

IS run by a really able and upright man, but even he will pride himself 
on managing it “ as I should my own business he resents mightily 
any criticism of his policy or methods. In short, there is nobody whose 
special business it is to see that all parts of the organisation are co- 
ordinated and working to a common end. Friction and petty scandals, 
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accusations and recriminations, dog the Council’s work. All this 
secretiveness and jealousy of control does not attain its object — if that 
be a quiet administrative life. Tales of peculation and jobbery, most 
of which are, I believe, untrue, get abroad through a malicious 
member or a resentful [elective] auditor who finds the accounts too 
much for his understanding. The rejoinder of the committees to all 
these stories, true or false, is always still more secrecy, with the result 
that tlie Council becomes enveloped in a permanent cloud of presumed 
stupidity and corruption. 

So far as we have made the acquaintance of the councillors there 
are none very good, and none very bad. I hav^e not picked out any 
who seem to be “ rotters The abler among them are all old men — ‘ 
a little gang of Liberals who are still the salt of the Council. The 
social status is predominantly lower middle-class, a Tory solicitor and 
an I.L.P. journalist being the only men with any pretension to culture. 
The abler administrators have no pretension to ideas, hardly any to 
grammar: they are merely hard-headed shopkeepers, divided in their 
mind between their desire to keep the rates down and their ambition 
to magnify the importance of Manchester as against other cities. 
There is no cleavage on the Council according to policy — the Council 
drifts into subsidising the [Ship] canal or working its own tramways, 
or into “ direct labour ” in its public works, almost without deliberate 
thought, and certainly without any discussion either of principles, or 
of the special circumstances, which make for or against the proposal 
before the Council. The Council, in fact, fumbles along by the method 
of trial and error; but it has its head in the right direction pushed by 
outside force. But who is initiating tlris force? There seems no person, 
or group of persons, at work. It is more like the result of an impersonal 
current of ideas affecting all the persons concerned without their being 
conscious of them. 

October lOth, 1899. — We saw little of the city government of 
to-day [I jiote after staying with Sister Holt in Liverpool], spending 
all our energies on the most interesting minutes of the old select 
vestry and on the documents of the town Kali. Liverpool strikes us as 
more efficient than Manchester, a close ring of officials having i-e- 
placed the petty incompetence of the committee system characteristic 
of Manchester town government. But there is a long tradition of 
corrupt dealing with publicans and other propertied sinners — at least 
so say the Liberal families of Holts and Rathbones. Munificent public 
work has been done at Liverpool by some of the wealthy Unitarian 
families, but these families are petering out, and the sons are not 
worthy of the fathers. Whether this is inevitable to all families, or the 
bad effect of two or three generations of luxury, I do not know. The 
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present generation of rich folk want to enjoy themselves, find nothing 
to resist, no class or creed interest to fight for, so tliat they have 
ceased to consider anything but their pleasures. 

October 1899. Grosvenor Road. — So far we see straight in front of 
us the way we shall go for the next few years. Our enquiry is stretching 
out before us, arduous, requiring patience and persistency, but by no 
means impracticable. For the rest there is the Economic Faculty to 
build up, and our share in administration and propaganda. Our 
finances are sound, our health good, and there is no reason for anxiety. 
We must spend, if need be, our capital on our work, and we must not 
be disheartened by its magnitude. We are fast becoming elderly, we 
have not so many years left, we must make the best of our talents and 
leave the future to take care of itself. And it is useless to be down- 
hearted because of the indifference and stupidity of the world, even as 
regards its own true interests. And it is childish to yearn after some 
sanction to the worth-whileness of human effort. For us who “ know 
not ”, this sanction is unattainable: we can but follow the still small 
voice of moral Instinct which insists that we shall seek truth and love 
one another. Is the sanction the calm happiness in work: the peaceful 
delight in living? 

November 20th. Grosvenor Road. — Immersed every morning in the 
reading of documents in some municipal office: can’t manage more 
than four good hours. Two afternoons I am due at the School: to 
lecture or to see students. Another afternoon I am at home, and the 
other afternoons get filled up with calls, casual committee meetings 
and exercise. But we are sufficiently advanced in our work to contem- 
plate beginning to write when we return from Plymouth in January. 

December le^th. Grosvenor Road. — Spencer, Mildred Sturge and I 
spent a week over the St. Pancras vestry minutes. We have taken on 
Mildred Sturge, a Newnham graduate, as a sort of paid apprentice. 
She is not able, but accyrate and painstaking. An expedition to 
Norwich in bitterly cold weather to start a Miss Watson on the 
Norwich records ends our autumn campaign. Next week we go to 
Plymouth for the Christmas recess to undertake the records there. I 
begin to grasp the character of local government at the beginning of 
this century. When we return we shall hew out of our accumulated 
material the first draft of our first chapter. 

January 3ir^, 1900. Torquay. — Here for three nights attending an 
enquiry into borough extension. 

A month at Plymouth at work together, with Spencer to help us. 
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at the Plymouth records [I recall, before reporting on the extension 
enquiry]. For recreation we had two days’ wanderings on bicycles over 
Dartmoor in mist and rain, one or two walks with Sidney on Mount 
Batten, and pacing alone over the Hoe watching the setting sun after 
the day’s work was done. Otherwise, we stuck closely to our note- 
taking and interviewing. I remember when we were steaming through 
the tropics and I was visualising our work for the next few years, I 
dreaded the thought that we should have to spend all our time out of 
London in towns: I feared that my health and my spirits would break 
down with sedentary office work in places like Leeds, Manchester 
and Liverpool, without the long holidays in the country we were 
accustomed to. But our life during the last year turned out not half 
bad: the enquiry has been unexpectedly interesting: my health ex- 
cellent, and the occasional 48 hour cycling in country lanes round 
about the towns, a joy and a delight — making up in intensity of 
pleasure for the longer holidays in the country. Sidney has been well, 
interested, and happy: every day brings greater confidence in the 
worth-whileness of this continuous study of facts and careful reasoning 
from them. 

And here is a somewhat denigrating report of what seemed 
to me futile proceedings: 

Three days sitting in bad atmosphere listening to the argument 
whether or not St. Mary Church and Cockington shall be included 
in the borough of Torquay. I had an introduction from T. W. Russell 
of the L.G.B. to the inspector who was holding the enquiry, one 
General Crozier; and I happened to light on the hotel where he and 
two of the leading counsel engaged in the case were staying. Un- 
fortunately, the hotel was small and crowded, so that tliere was not 
much opportunity for confidential talks with judge and counsel; and 
the local men wei'e too flustered to give me much information. But I 
quickly made friends with three out of the five counsel — Littler, 
Richards and Duke; Littler being a useful acquaintance seeing that 
he is chairman of Middlesex Quarter Sessions, the records of which 
we have to go through. General Crozier is a gouty and slow-minded 
old West End clubman, past his work, even if he were ever capable 
of it— -a relic, I imagine, of the era of barefaced jobbery of appoint- 
ments. I am not impressed with the quality of the legal ability present 
at the enquiry. Perhaps these extension cases do not lend themselves 
to a careful mustering of proven facts or to subtlety of argument. 
Heansay evidence as to the wishes of this or that section of the popula- 
tion and jumbles of irrelevant considerations, the reiteration of stock 
arguments for or against extensions of boundaries in general, such as, 
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“ the larger areas mean more efScient administration ”, or, “ a smaller 
area is more conducive to keen interest ”, that a particular district is 
or is not the outgrowth of an older inhabited area, that borough 
government is more desirable than that of an urban district council, 
that the amenities of the borough are or are not shared with the sur- 
rounding districts — I felt that I could have reeled it all off mechanically 
if I had just been told on which side I was to plead. As to the evidence 
it was all of the nature of personal opinions, obviously ex parte opinions: 
no attempt was made to prove the truth or the falsehood of all this 
assertion, and counter-assertion. Then there is tlie silly badgering of 
inexperienced witnesses. “ Will you answer yes or no, Mr. Jones? ” 
when in the opinion of the nervous witness “ Yes ” would be mis- 
leading, and “ No ” inaccurate. It was easy to see that any facts 
obtained, and many not obtained, by this expensive process could have 
been got by a couple of experienced investigators examining witnesses 
quietly in their homes as well as documents which had not been faked 
for the occasion. Littler and Richards lent me their briefs to read and 
it was quite clear to me, as I sat and listened to the proceedings, that 
the K.C.’s drawing huge fees had added nothing whatever to the facts 
or the arguments prepared for them by the local solicitors. The cul- 
minating absurdity of the proceeding is that, if the decision of the 
L.G.B. inspector (who by the way took little or no interest in the talk 
of the counsel) is not accepted by the parties concerned, the whole case 
will have to be argued out again before a parliamentary committee. 
Personally, I came out of the court not having heard one of tlie issues 
raised adequately cleared up — certainly not the general issue of larger 
or smaller areas of administration. At present I am divided in my 
mind between the desirability of large municipal boroughs and the 
expediency of keeping alive the old historic county and, therefore, the 
minor local autliorities under county jurisdiction. 

June 12th, 1900. Leicester . — Staying in a rough boarding-house, 
the best in Leicester, for a fortnight’s investigation. It is kept by a 
woman of character and jntelligence but a bad housekeeper. House 
dirty, meals rough and monotonous, and service inefficient but willing. 
We pay ^2 : 2 ■. 0 z. week each and have a good bedroom and small 
sitting-roomj our meals with some half-a-dozen other lodgers, four 
harmless business men and two women of the usual boarding-house 
type. Everyone is good-tempered and well-mannered; and the other 
lodgers either do not feel the roughness, or are too good-tempered to 
object to it. Sidney feels the discomfort more than I do. No doubt 
my greater intentness on the enquiry makes up for a good deal in my 
case. In his case the need for investigatiotn is not a part of his personal 
life and aims, which are administrative. 
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In our MS, notes in Sidney’s handwriting, I find the 
following summing-up of our general impressions of 
Leicester municipal government: 

Summing up at the end of a fortnight, our general impression con- 
firms our particular notes. 

The new coiporation started in 1835 with a remarkably able town 
clerk (Stone), and a set of able, honest and socially influential men — 
wholly Liberal and Nonconformist, mostly Unitarian — belonging in- 
dustrially to the upper middle-class of the time — bankers, hosiery 
manufacturers and professional men. Partly in reaction against the 
prodigal and corrupt Tory administration, their dominant idea was to 
administer the public property honestly and economically — to pay low- 
salaries, to contract wherever possible, to pay oif debt by prudent sales 
of land. Notwithstanding this bias, and the hard times of the “ forties ”, 
when sanitation came up they were (under Whetstone) ahead of public 
opinion — ^appointed a medical officer and a staff of temporary inspectors 
to discover nuisances, which they peremptorily ordered to be abated. 
They had (under Whetstone) a horror of overgrown establishments, 
and thus shrank from enlarging functions — subsidised a Water 
Company (eventually taken over). They were, in fact, more like 
Leeds and Manchester. 

Intensely political — always voting petitions in Liberal and Non- 
conformist interest — ^appointed all Liberal mayors and aldermen and, 
apparently. Liberal chief officials. The procedure was good, and reports 
of committees full; but it was adapted to a group of personal friends — 
Stone, town clerk, was friend and solicitor to all the leading councillors. 
The relationships would have been invidious, if they had not been 
men of liigh honour; they were simultaneously chairmen and directors 
of railway, water and gas companies, which they, as a corporation, 
had to control and deal with, they bought land of themselves, they 
were related with Stone and everyone else by marriage. But they left 
a tradition of highest integrity and always doing their best for the town. 

This state of tilings continued certainly until Stone’s death about 
1870. After interregnum of unsatisfactory successors for a couple of 
years or so, the Council fell back on Stone’s clerk (Storey), a shrewd 
but uncultivated man of no social position or professional status. He 
was assiduous in the office, attended all committees, and carried on 
traditions of Stone, During this 20 years (1874-1894) there was an 
involuntary expansion of corporate activity, taking over water and 
gas, flood prevention and sewerage works, etc., and finally in 1891 
extending boundaries. 

This was a period of great industrial expansion of Leicester; and, 
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with the boot tradcj the uprise of a new and somewhat rough class 
of employer. Gradually, the old families of Paget, Whetstone, Ellis, 
Johnson, etc., dropped out of municipal life — becoming M.P.’s and 
semi-county people — if remaining in Leicester, tending to become an 
aristocracy. 

In i8gi, with the election of the whole Council on the extension 
[of boundaries], the remnants of the above either retired, or were pushed 
on one side. Two new elements came to the front— the new capitalist 
traders and boot manufacturers (e.g. Hart, Wood, Leonard, Marshall), 
arid the workmen. All evidence shows there was a great change. It is 
said that the new capitalists were more influenced by desire to improve 
their social position through municipal office than the old. At the same 
time, the workmen, as electors and as councillors, brought in motives 
of social improvement, propaganda, and conscious class interest. 

The net result, since 1891, is that the Council has become much 
more progressive and democratic in sympathy; and, as the defect of 
this quality, more discordant and worse-mannered. This has been a 
further bar to any of the old “ aristocracy ” entering it. 

The procedure, well enough adapted for a little party of friends, 
has not changed. The committees are now too secret, and have too 
much delegated to them — no provision for adequate publicity, or 
adequate control by Council. This leads to government by a clique 
(Wood, Leonard and Vincent), not on party lines, but on basis of 
satisfying personal power and ambition, and mutual protection. This 
has led to suspicions of the clique, and their friends getting indirect 
financial advantages, but no actual corruption is alleged. 

Our impression is that the chief officers have, during the past decade, 
not been chosen on political lines, but rather for their probable sub- 
serviency to the clique. The ablest is evidently Colson, the gas manager. 
The new town clerk (Bell) did not improve on acquaintance; and we 
now judge him to belie his appearance of ability and solid qualities, by 
lack of experience, industry and zeal. He is, however, immensely 
thought of by many people in the town, and through his gentlemanly 
manners and good appearance carries great weight with rank and file 
of the Council. 

The School Board is said to have begun in 1871, by having able 
educational enthusiasts and to have had two good chairmen in suc- 
cession; then a steady-going business man, and now a weaker ditto — 
the clerk is a mere clerk. One great aim seems to be to avoid publicity. 
It strikes us as an inferior edition of Leeds. 

The Board of Guardians has always been considered far inferior 
to the Council and School Board— is said now to be rather like the 
rank and file of the Council, several small men are on both. Rather a 
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rise since 1 894 — ^advent of six women, vote by ballot, and real election. 
[S. W.’s entry.] 

At this point I will again insert an entry which, while 
reflecting my permanent interest in our joint investigations, 
relates to our other activities and describes the social 
environment of our daily existence. 

May 'i%nd, 1900. Grosvenor Road . — ^The next eight years seem 
likely to settle how useful we shall be to our generation. Our effort is 
now directed to one end — to establish on a fii-in basis a science of 
society. We are trying to bring this about partly by the School of 
Economics. Sidney’s persistent energy has attained at least a formal 
success for the School. We have gained university status, we have 
secured a building and a site, and we have the prospect of a regular 
income; we have attracted studetits, and we are training teachei's. 
But how far tlie new activity will prove to be genuine science and not 
mere culture or shallow technical instruction, remains to be seen. The 
same doubt with regard to our own work. We are lavishing time and 
money on the investigation, doing it in an extravagantly complete 
manner. Shall we have the intellectual grasp to rise superior to our 
material — or shall we be simply compilers and chroniclers? It is only 
in rare moments that I have any vision of the book as a whole; at most 
times I am dazed by the intricacy and technical detail of the subject. 
Have we “ bitten off more than we can chew ”? It may be the time 
is not yet come for a sound science of social organisation. Anyway, 
we have faith that the beginning will be brought nearer by our effort, 
even if it fails to attain for us any kind of personal success. But, if we 
are to think out the development of local government in all its different 
phases, from our chaotic notes, it is clear that I must be free from the 
distractions of London life. Relations, old friends, continental and 
American admirers, students and persons who can help us in our 
investigatioJi — ^all have to receive their due^imount of attention. I am 
on excellent terms with the family — the sisters have taken to us and 
are beginning to wish that we should see much of them and their 
children; this means the giving and taking of dinners, chaperoning 
girls on bicycling parties, putting up public schoolboys on their trips 
to London. The old friends seem to look reproachful when one evades 
their offers to call or refuses blankly to lunch or dine with them. Then 
again students. Here I acknowledge a duty— one is bound to do one’s 
little to helping forward younger persons, less fortunately placed than 
oneself, to the pathway of research and investigation. Lastly, there are 
a multitude of persons one ought to see in connection with local 
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government. And, as a penalty for possessing a social conscience, in 
the background of all other distractions, the ghostly forms of all sorts 
and conditions of men, who have helped me in the past to get informa- 
tion on the subjects I was investigating — employers, philanthropists, 
trade unionists, co-operators. The only way out of the whole tangle 
is to get out of London. This we will do next spring. 

The eight weeks’ recess from London County Council 
administration was spent in Northumberland.* 

September l^th. Newcastle-on-Tyne . — Staying here to start Miss 
Kitson on the local minutes. Our vacation at an end. Five weeks in 
St. Philips Vicarage, the home of a high church Anglican priest, who 
is also a socialist, up on the high ground in a working-class quarter. 
The house was badly built and designed, but pleasantly appointed, 

' After turning over the 650 or so separate pages of notes I recall our general 
impression of Newcastle municipal government between iSjj and 1900. 

(1) The exceptional potential wealth in land ownership, in port facilities and in 
the right to levy town dues, which the corporation possessed when it started on 
its career as a representative body. 

(2) Not unconnected with this exceptional corporate wealth wa,s the continuous 
presence on the town council of distinguished local capitalists, including, for 
instance, chairmen and vice-chairmen, directors and shareholders of the railway 
company and of the local joint-stock companies that supplied the inhabitants 
with gas and water, with toll bridges and tramways; together with the principal 
local ship-owners, ship-builders and important traders. 

(3) The outstandingly favourable terms which these business men habituallyobtained 
from the corporation as buyers and lessees of its land and its port facilities, and 
in their arrangements for the composite p-ayment of town dues, and in the 
control of the gasworks, waterworks and tramways. 

(4) The absence of party politics and the infrequency of electoral contests, owing 
to the current agreement between the local Tories and the local Whigs not to 
contest seats on the town council unless the holders voluntarily retired. 

(5) The complete absence of any consciousness, on the part of these eminent 
business men, that they were in any way acting otherwise than stricdy honour- 
ably in their continuous stream of dealings with the corporation that they con- 
trolled in getting something for nothing at the expense of their fellow-citizens. 
In this way they contrasted with the “ professional politicians in New York and 
other cides, who were fully aware that they were selling “ franchises " and other 
favours to big business, and failing to enforce the laws regulating the sale of 
alcoholic liquor and suppressing immorality. 

(6) In contrast with the Birmingham Town Council, and in the last decade of the 
century also with the London County Council, the capitalists who dominated the 
Newcasde Town Council were honesdy devoted to the doctrine of laissez-faire, 
which yielded conclusive arguments against undertaking improvements in the 
housing, education and sanitation of the poorer inhabitants of their city, as 
matters of public concern and common well-being. It was this naive synthesis 
between their economic creed and their pecuniary self-interest which enabled 
them to carry out the policy of exploitation of the corporate wealth for private 
profit without self-condemnation, and even without public blame from their 
fellow-citizens. This, self-complacency became impossible with the rise of a new 
political party inspired by the growth of municipal socialism practised in 
Birmingham and London. 
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with a good library of theological and devotional books. Our im- 
pressions of Newcastle local government, not flattering — even worse 
than Leeds or Liverpool — ^are given fully in our notes. The weather 
was detestable so that we had little temptation to desert our work; 
and, by the end of the time we were both of us ready for our delightful 
holiday at Bainborough. 

Three weeks we spent lying in a tent on the sand, watching the 
sea, or cycling over moorland and mountain, or wading out to rocks 
or islands — a quite enchanting holiday. We took with us masses of 
books, chiefly works on the Oxford movement — a continuance of the 
theological taste we acquired at the Vicarage; also Perthes’ memoirs, 
lent us by a remarkable Newcastle man. Dr. Merz (whose acquaint- 
ance we had made), and his own History of Thought. 

I have found true refreshment in this theological reading — a change 
of thought and an exercise of feeling. Specially interested in the 
Catholic religion as mental hygiene and discipline of the emotions, 
an authoritative guidance to the motive of conduct. There is so much 
energy and happiness wasted in everyone’s life through lack of single- 
heartedjiess, througli the presence of evil or unworthy feelings. The 
Catholic discipline has a traditional — and no doubt empirical — wisdom 
in training of character and the direction of the emotions. I have no 
special sympathy with the ascetic saint, yet the world could do with a 
good deal more physical self-control, humility and disinterested love, 
without human beings losing their effectiveness. All this experience 
was, it seems to me, thrown clean away with the Protestant Reforma- 
tion, Perhaps other qualities were gained: but it is easier for me to see 
the loss than the gain. 

Sometimes Sidney and I feel that we can hardly I’epay by our work 
the happiness and joy of our life. It seems so luxurious to be able to 
choose what work one will do, according to one’s faith in its usefulness, 
and do that work in loving comradeship. The next ten years will 
prove whether we arc right in devoting our energies to the establish- 
ment of a science of society, and whether the amount of scientific 
work we have mapped out for ourselves is not beyond our powers. 
But all that we arc responsible for is the single-hearted devotion of our 
talents, whether of capacity, means or position, to the work one be- 
lieves in. With Sidney tliis is comparatively easy; with me it is always 
a struggle to keep my mind from wandering off into foolish rornan- 
cings. It is in this self-discipline that I find the need and the truth of 
prayer. 

From January 1901^ to December 1905, the date of my 
appointment as a member of the Royal Commission on the 
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Poor Law and Unemployment, the MS. diary is mainly 
concerned with the two other activities of Our Partnership; 
the furtherance of the London School of Economics, and 
the propaganda, open and concealed, for the unification of 
all education from the infant school to the university, under 
the London County Council. But, in order to complete the 
tale of our local government enquiry before it was merged in 
that of the Royal Commission on the Poor Law, I give the 
following entries, which can be skipped by all those who 
are not interested in the tiresome struggle with masses of 
material involved in sociological research. 


April 24//J, 1901. Churchfieldy West Luluiorth, Dorset . — A large 
thatched cottage with low straggling rooms, plain, clean but not too 
comfortably furnished, has been our living place for the last three 
weeks. The village is in a hollow of the chalk downs, without trees, 
and cut off from the sight of the sea. F rom our sitting-room window 
we look on to the road, then a hedge and then an orchard, beyond — 
other thatched cottages. But, once on the downs, there are glorious 
stretches of well-shaped hill and abrupt chalk cliff, expanses of sea and 
sky, and, on the other side, the most beautiful plain of heath and moor 
and wooded promontory, with bright little rivers running in all direc- 
tions except sea-ward. The colouring these last days has been exquisite, 
the sea — sapphire, amethyst, emerald, moonstone — the white chalk 
cliff rising out of it in mysterious lines of white, pink, grey, the brilliant 
yellow gorse in the foreground and, on the other side, the dark russet 
of the yet unfolded beech buds, the dull green-black of the fir, and the- 
rich tones of heather and scrub covering the plain and creeping up the 
little valleys of the bare neutral-tinted chalk downs. 

The first fortnight was wet and cold, and, beyond our regulation 
two hours’ walk in the afternoon, we stayed in and worked at “ the 
book We had brought with us ten pamphlet boxes of material, 
MS. minutes of vestries, etc. The first three days I spent struggling 
with the draft of our first chapter, rearranging each section and when 
I had rearranged it submitting it to Sidney. Then he would begin 
(I sitting by his side} to rewrite it: both of us breaking off to discuss 
or to consult our material. Indeed, this constant consultation of our 
“ specimens ” is the leading feature of our work. We 
handling our material: one of us will 
“ that is not always 
question of evidence, 
are representative of 
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gone systematically through all the ten boxes over every specimen, so 
as to be sure that we have included all the facts and accounted for all 
the similarities and divergencies between our “ specimen ” vestries. 
At last our chapter on the parish is complete, and I sent it off to be 
typewritten this afternoon. 

January 3orA, 1902. Grosvenor Road. — I have been so hard at 
work on the book that I have had no energy left over for diary writ- 
ing. . . . Then we went to Margate into lodgings taking the devoted 
Emily > with us — which made the lodgings quite homely. We worked 
well together and almost ended the difficult chapter on “ Municipal 
Corporations”. The number of times Sidney and I have laboured 
through these four volumes of the Royal Commission Report of 1834 
is tiresome even to think about, arranging and rearranging the evidence, 
and airanging our facts in endless ways so as to find coincidences and 
perhaps causes. Our conclusions from the evidence are almost too 
favourable to please us; they are hardly vraisernhlable. Since we came 
back we have either been tidying up the chapters, or I have been at 
the Guildhall working with Spencer through the minutes of the Court 
of Common Council of the City of London. 

Jpril 25/fA, 1902. Croivborough Beacon, Sussex. — A pleasant four 
weeks here, camping out in the large rooms of a girls’ school at Crow- 
borough Beacon. We have had a happy and successful time here: 
writing the chapter on the “ Commissioners of Sewers ”, sorting the 
material from structure into function (a tiresome job which will have 
occupied one or other of us for ten days). I have been thinking out 
the “ assumptions ” underlying the working out of local government 
prior to 1834. At present, I have the following principles: obligation 
of all to contribute service; desirability of common agreement; super- 
vision by superior authority, calling in the counsel of inferiors; and 
co-option and nosnination of successors by the existing governing body. 
It is clear that the principle of “ obligation ” referred to old services 
or general statutory services; and the principle of “ common agree- 
ment ” to new services or pseudo-voluntary services. I shall doubtless 
see other principles when we come to work out the functions. The 
book is getting into the interesting and philosophical stage, and I am 
looking forward with hopefulness and happiness to the ten weeks with 
the Russells. 

May \th, 1902. Friday's Hill, Femhttrst. — Settled again for our 
nine weeks’ sojourn with the Bertrand Russells. Hard at work on the 

’ Emily Wordley, for many years parlomtnaid at 41 Grosyeiior Road. (Ed,) 
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Poor Law Report of 1834. I had to break into the work to help 
Sidney through with his University of London article. . . , 

June 1902. Friday's Hill . — I have worked well^ but with small 
result in actual stuff written. Of the eight weeks we have been here, 
nearly two were spent on the university article — counting exhaustion 
and proof-correcting, another two in reading through and analysing 
the whole of the Poor Law Commission evidence of 1833—4. Another 
week has been more or less spent in entertaining and resting, so that 
not more than a fortnight has been actually consumed in writing. But 
what I have done is to get the whole poor law section planned out and 
about half written, as well as the general scheme of Part II. of the 
book conceived, so that now the work will go straight forward. Sidney 
has only been able to write out (he always elucidates and completes my 
rough draft) what I have done, spending only one or two days a week 
down here. 

July 1902. Grosvenor Road . — Four fruitful weeks at Campden, 
Gloucestershire, whither we return for another three to-morrow. 
We have done good work completing our chapter on the Poor Law. 
We see now that our first work will be the history of English local 
government from the Revolution down to 1835, practically the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. It has been impossible to separate 
the early nineteenth from the eighteenth century, of which it was 
a mere continuation, without any deliberate change in constitution. 
Administrative inefficiency was one of the features of the eighteenth 
century, and it was only in the reform movement of 1832—5 that we 
have the first sign of a desire for efficient administration; and that only 
in the minds of “ cranks ” like Chadwick. The reactionary and the 
radical parties were alike against efficiency, the firet for corrupt and 
the second for doctrinaire reasons. Our work on local government 
will be a big indictment, not only of the eighteenth century, but also 
of the present-day local government. 

November 10th, 1902. Grosvenor Road. — Meanwhile, we are 
hammering out our conclusions and throwing them at the head of the 
public in the form of massive historical analysis. It is a time, we think, 
for big artillery in the way of books. But hard thinking takes time. 
For a whole month I played about with propositions and arguments, 
submitting them, one after another, to Sidney, before we jointly dis- 
covered our own principles of poor law administration. And each of 
the services will have to be taken up in the same exhaustive manner ! 
How could we do it, if working together were not, in itself, delightful? 
It is a curious process this joint thinking; we throw the ball of thought 
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one to the other, each one of us resting, judging, inventing in turn. 
And we are not satisfied until the conclusion satisfies completely and 
finally both minds. It is interesting too, to note that we never dis- 
cover our principles until after we have gone through the whole 
labour, not only of collecting, classifying and marshalling our facts, 
but of sitting down in front of them, until we discover some series of 
hypotheses which accounts for all the facts. This final process seems 
to me to be not at all unlike testing in a laboratory; or manipulating 
figures in the working out of a mathematical problem. It is experi- 
mentation, constantly testing the correspondence between the idea 
and the fact. I do most of this experimentation and Sidney watches and 
judge.s of the results, accepting some, rejecting others. It is he who 
finds the formula that best expresses our conclusions. 

January 1903. Over strand, Cromer , — The last afternoon 

here. ... A happy time: spent the first ten days sorting and pondering 
over the material on vagrancy and classifying the subject under 
“ devices Sidney, meanwhile, clearing up odds and ends of work — 
Technical Education Board, University and [School of Economics] 
business. Then we started work together, and roughed out the greater 
part of the vagrancy chapter — I ladng over the fire while Sidney did 
the real work. This would take up our mornings — four hours; in the 
afternoon, there would be a walk on die beach or more rarely a ride, 
and then a quiet read at 18th-century literature. Sidney must have 
devoured some fifty or sixty books: I only accomplished two or three 
together with a few novels borrowed from Lady Battersea. Half-a- 
dozen times we went in for a chat with our neighbours in their 
resplendent villa, or Lady Battei’sea came to see us. She is a good 
and true-natured woman, and quite intelligent, though like all tliese 
“ society dames ” quite incapable of anything but chit-chat — flying 
from point to point. ... 

January 1903. Grosvenor Road . — ^This year has been both happy 
and fruitful. We have got on well with the book — though the task 
grows bigger and more complicated as we toil to complete it. We find 
ourselves really writing the internal history of the eighteenth century 
—and for this purpose I am reading eighteenth-century literature — 
trying to discover what were the good features of the time. A certain 
kind of veracity seems its leading moral quality; a perfected form in 
prose, its intellectual achievement; and I suppose certain discoveries 
as to the contents of men’s minds; appreciativeness of human motive, 
cynical, but at least open-eyed. In fiict, short-sighted and limited 
truth-seeking. As to conduct, human nature seems to have sunk pretty 
low— at any rate in England. Selfish, self-indulgent, corrupt, and slack 
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in all kinds of effort except dissipation — even cruel, at least compared 
to the present day. But what a lot of the eighteenth century survives 
in the twentieth! Progress seems to have been made diiefly by the 
lower middle-class and upper artisans. 

March and, 1903. Grosvenor Road . — I took the chair for H. G. 
Wells’s lecture on “ Areas of Administration ” at the Students’ Union. 
Like ourselves, he is impressed with the need for some scientific 
adjustment of units of administration to functions or services — the 
obvious absurdity of Newcastle and Jarrow, for instance, being 
separate units of tramway administration, instead of the whole of 
Tyneside. He suggested some ideal areas for all purposes based on the 
function of locomotion. In summing up the debate, I threw out, on 
the spur of the moment, the suggestion of sweeping away all fixed 
areas i of instituting one unit of representation; e.g. one representative 
for every 1 0,000 persons for all purposes whatsoever, and of combining 
these units with each other according to function in many different 
groups or governing bodies. Thus, the five representatives of Deptford 
would sit together for street cleansing and lighting purposes, would 
sit with the other London representatives for education, main drainage, 
and with these and those of the home counties for water, etc., etc. 
The grouping would be done by Order in Council according to the 
service and according to fixed or changing conditions with regard to 
population, industry, climate, etc. The local government through the 
country would thus be fluid, indefinitely elastic, tlie same units grouped 
in any number of ways. Each constituency would fix its eyes on the 
one man, and take precious care to get a good representative. This 
would involve a great development of statutory committees with co- 
opted members, as some of the groups would be too large in member- 
ship to admit of direct administration by the whole body. Also, it 
might be necessary in rural districts to provide for the election or 
nomination of purely subordinate administrative bodies, who would 
manage the local affairs under the supervision of a large body. G. B. S. 
was delighted with the suggestion. There may be some grain of use- 
fulness in it. 

June iSth, ig02- Mston Magna, Gloucestershire. — Meanwhile, our 
big work on local government grows slowly and surely; but still there 
is a good deal of ground to cover. Since we have been down here — 
sixteen days— I have mastered the whole of our notes on licensing of 
public houses by the justices, and the evidence and reports of four 
parliamentary enquiries, and we have actually written the greater part 
of the section— some twenty pages of printed matter, I suppose. It 
reads a straightforward narrative now— but oh! the mental struggle of 
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getting the facts disentangled and marshalled one after another! Four 
hou2-s every morning have we worked either togfether oi' separately. I 
getting the scheme right and Sidney getting the details correct and 
revising my scheme. Wc have worked all the harder because we have 
been absolutely undisturbed and the weather has been bad, so that 
Sidney has worked on in the afternoon, and I have brooded over the 
chapters trudging in the rain along the dripping lanes. Some delightful 
rides we have had togetlier in the few fine days — happy hours of light- 
hearted companionship, arguing about our book or plotting our little 
plans. 

Jugiist 1903. — While I spend four whole mornings in mastering 
the contents of one little book, and rest the whole afternoon and 
evening in order to work again the next day, Sidney will get through 
some eight or ten volumes bearing on local government, or likely to 
contain out of the way references to it. . . . The continuous activity 
of his brain is marvellous: unless he is downright ill, he is never 
without a book or a pen in his hand. He says that he cannot think 
without reading or writing, and that he cannot brood; if he has nothing 
before him moj-e absoibing, he finds himself counting the lines or spots 
on some object. That is why when he is in a street or a bus he sees 
and reads and often remembers the advertisements. If I would let 
him, he would read through meal times. A woman who wanted a 
husband to spend hours talking to her, or listening to her chit-chat, 
would find him a trying husband. As it is, we exactly suit each other’s 
habits. Long hours of solitary brooding is what I am accustomed to, 
and without which I doubt whether I could be productive. It is restful 
for me to wander off in moor, in lanes and field, or even to sit silently 
by his side in our tent, or by the fire. I have my thoughts, and he has 
his book, and both alike go to complete and fulfil our joint task. Of 
course, it is exactly the eager effort, taken together, the discussion, 
the planning and the execution, the continuous mutual criticism of 
each other’s ideas and each other’s expression of these ideas — all this 
vigorous co-operation for three or four hours at a stretch — that 
makes the silent companionship possible, tfven when this last is con- 
tinued, perhaps, for three or four days at a time. Sometimes I am a 
bit irritated because at some time he will not listen to what seems to 
me a brilliant suggestion — dismisses it with “ that is not new ”, or 
with a slight disparaging “ hmm ”. But I generally smile at my own 
irritation, and take back any idea to clear up or elaboi'ate or correct 
with other thoughts, or to reject as worthless; sometimes I flare up 
and scold — then he is all penitence and we kiss away the misundei- 
standing. Our love gives an atmosphere of quiescent happiness (to use 
Rogers’ classification), and our work gives, us periods of I'estless or 
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energetic happiness. And when we are alone in tile country together 
there is no other thought or feeling to intrude on this peaceful activity. 
We have no incompatible desires, either together or apart; our daily 
existence and our ideal are one and the same — ^we sail straight to our 
port over a sunlit sea. But the point we make for seems sometimes an 
unconscionable way off! 

November 1903. Grosvenor Road. — Exactly a montli to-day we 
returned to London. I have worked regularly at the book, but until 
the last week my brain seemed like wool, and my daily effort was 
more painful than productive. The net result is half the chapter on 
prison administration written, and most of the material mastered — 
but Sidney has really done the better part of the work though occupied 
with other matters. 

November 1903. — Becoming obsessed with my scheme of trans- 
forming English local government, by sweeping away all areas, paying 
skilled men as representatives and adding, by co-option, residents and 
expert amateurs for different purposes. Such a body — say 600 repre- 
sentatives for England — would make a Grand Council for all England’s 
internal affairs — a similar Grand Council for Wales, Scotland and 
Ireland — breaking up into smaller units of local government according 
to function. Salaries of ;^iooo a year out of national funds. 

Perceive now that it would be desirable to have a Part III. to our 
book on theory of local government, giving an analysis of the assump- 
tions upon which the i8th century and early 19th century local 
government was based — with the rise of new assumptions. With our 
mass of facts needful to have a brilliant and dogmatic theoretical part, 
quite apart from the concrete narrative, and based on a personal creed. 
Working well. 

December 6 th, 1903. — Finished the prison chapter to-day; for the 
last six weeks have worked well and hard at it— re-written it many 
times, improving it both in form and substance — -Sidney the substance 
(which he is always adding to), I the form, which I model and remodel 
until I am satisfied with it. To-morrow I begin on another function — 
the suppression of nuisances. Meanwhile, Sidney will get out his little 
book on London Education. 

January lyth, 1904. Grosvenor Road.— Y or the last fortnight — 
ever since I returned from our short Christmas holiday — I have 
been struggling with our material on municipal regulation. We have 
now decided to issue three volumes^ — I. on Structure, and II. and III. 
on Function — the two latter consisting respectively of poor law, police 
and prisons, and municipal regulation, municipai enterprise, and 
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municipal finance. The two first volumes are done — in the first draft — 
and we have finished most of the separate chapters on municipal regula- 
tion, and the last chapter on the suppression of nuisances. The former 
I sketched and Sidney wrote out on Saturday — but I am still at work 
scheming the chapter on nuisances, without as yet seeing much light. 
It took a whole week pondering, analysing and indexing the material- — 
then some days sorting out in my own mind the notions that belonged 
to a general introduction to regulation, and those belonging specifically 
to nuisances. This preliminary work is the hardest of all — one wanders 
far and wide in thought before one hits on exactly the right limits and 
right order of one’s subject-matter. And it is woi'k that one practically 
has to do alone, though directly one has got some limits and order 
satisfactory to oneself, Sidney’s criticism or elaboration are an immense 
use. Indeed, I often feel that his “ finish ” is far more important than 
my preliminary framework. 

October 1904. Grosvenor Road. — Since we returned a fortnight ago, 
I have been working for six hours a day, re-sorting the material back 
into structure — ^so that we may begin to re-write our first volume — 
and, by the way, clearing up my mind as to the arrangement of the 
subject-matter of each volume. It is hard driving work — a good deal 
is mere mechanical drudgery, but it has the advantage of a broad view 
of the whole subject-matter, structure and function, law and administra- 
tion, origins and changes in the lines of development. . . . But, in the 
main, we lead the student’s life — at least I do— -the rest being taken as 
recreation in the odd times left over from the working day. 

November ith. — ^The sorting is finished — the two secretaries (Mrs. 
Spencer and Miss Crick) have completed it, working two days a week 
for the last six weeks. I, meanwhile, have superintended and helped — 
going over every page in the pamphlet boxes — and have looked up 
odds and ends of parish law in the British Museum. Now I have settled 
down to reconsider the chapter on the parish. I shall index the whole 
of the material under the four new heads of the parish and its office, 
the open vestry, the close vestry, the representative vestry, with in- 
numerable subheads for each of the four chapters — varying the work 
with re-drafting the text of the chapter. 

November 1904. — I am analysing all our material on vestries during 
the four morning hours and reading eighteenth-century literature for 
two odd hours in the aftei-noon — ^altogether I find I can manage six 
or seven houre’ study now, as against the three or four Irours of old days. 

December Zind, 1904.-01? to Felixstowe for a three weeks’ recess 
—during which time we hope to finish off the parish chapter to be re- 
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typewritten. We might do indefinitely more research, but it is time to 
be getting on if we ever are to complete our whole work on English 
local government up to the present time. Moreover, it is necessary for 
Sidney’s administrative work to ino'ease his reputation by publishing 
a big work of research. 

January 1905. Grosvenor Road. — Since we returned ten days ago 
from our recess at F elixstowe, I have been hard at work analysing all 
our select vestry material, and reading at the British Museum every- 
thing that bears on it — Sidney going on to poor law pamphlets with 
occasional digressions to the matter I have in hand. 

March gth, 1905. Grosvenor Road. — Begun on the material for 
the county. Sidney another two weeks’ work on the close vestry, 
annotating and completing it. . . . 

March 15//). — Made an uncomfortable discovery this morning. In 
considering our material for our chapter on the county, I became 
aware that we have omitted to ask for and examine the presentments 
of grand juries, high constables, petty courts, etc. Also petitions from 
inhabitants and individuals. All we have looked at and abstracted are 
the oi'ders of the quarter sessions. The mistake is due to our limited 
view at the beginning of our investigation: we started out with no 
systematic survey of our sources — merely allowed these to turn up 
anyhow. It is not too late, though troublesome, to remedy it. But I 
shudder at the thought of how bad our work was three years ago. We 
ought to have known better, with Cox’s Derbyshire on our book- 
shelves, But I tend never to read a book until I actually want it, and 
Sidney does not regard discovering of sources as part of his duty. 
Damned stupid of me! 

Jpril 1905. Grosvenor Road. — ^Three or four weeks more after 
that spent either amassing new material at the British Museum for 
our chapter on the county, or in analysing our twelve boxes of material 
at home. , 

June 1905. — While we were at Aston, Sidney took the initiative 
and wrote hard at the chapter on county administration — I followed 
in his wake, supplying him, from my index, with all the instaticcs in our 
material. But my work was mechanical. Now I have to pull the whole 
together — the county must be finished before we leave for Scotland a 
month hence. A strong sharp pull will do it. 

July 1905. — Almost finished the county— but a few more pages 
to write — ^just the tag end of our last chapter. 
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October 1905. Gros’uenor Road. — Five days’ hard grind at MS. 
records of the Bristol Corporation of the Poor, and Municipal Cor- 
poration; encouraging Mrs. Spencer with my presence and leaving her 
to finish. Now at work sorting, indexing and scheming Book IV. of 
our work: seignorial franchises and municipal corporations. Sidney, 
meanwhile, gives all his spare time preparing The Parish and the County 
for the press, but much occupied with the L.C.C. work. 

Deceinber 1905. Grosvettor Road. — Meanwhile, the thought of the 
work on the Royal Commission on the Poor Law added to the 
pressure of finishing our book, is not altogether a happy outlook. Our 
enquiry for Book III. is not yet completed — there are many gaps in 
our knowledge which I, aided by three private secretaries, am trying 
to fill up. But one hardlydarerelaxone’sgripofthe complicated subject, 
and how I shall manage to run a public enquiry side by side of our own, 
on a different subject, for a different period, I hardly care to think. 



CHAPTER V 


THE UNIFICATION OF LONDON 
EDUCATION 
1899-1902 

“How can I produce the next act in Our Partnership? ” I 
ask the Other One. “ So far I have disentangled and grouped 
together all the entries in the diaries displaying our joint 
investigation into English local government. But this uses 
up a mere fraction of the diaries of 1899—1906. Here is a 
mass of entries about your participation in the daily doings 
of the London County Council; your continued work, as 
vice-chairman, on the Technical Education Board, and the 
further development of the scholarship scheme and the 
co-ordination of the various grades and kinds of educational 
institutions; the part you played in reconstructing London 
University, and, as a senator, linking it up with the poly- 
technics, on the one hand, and the secondary schools, on 
the other. More interesting to me is the record of our 
devoted nursing of that delicate infant, the London School 
of Economics; its rapid growth and admission into the 
University of London, as part of the Faculty of Economics 
and Political Science, a new faculty on which you had 
insisted. And, last but not least, there are, from 1 902 
onward, all your mancEuvres, which were certainly extensive 
and peculiar, on the London County Council, in the lobbies 
of the House of Commons, and even in the Tory press, to 
make the London County Council the supreme authority 
for the education of London citizens, whether elementary 
or secondary, secular or denominational, technical or uni- 
versity. And, all the while, as a background to our personal 
aims and- efforts, there are entries about the South African 
War, the discords within the Liberal Party, the triumphant 
endorsement of aggressive imperialism at the polls in 1900, 
the Nonconformist outcry against putting the Catholic and 
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Anglican voluntary schools on the rates, the break-away of 
Chamberlain from the Conservative Government in 1903, 
and the starting of the tariff reform campaign (which inci- 
dentally deprived us of Hewins as Director of the School of 
Economics) — all this political, economic and religious fer- 
ment, ending in the outstanding triumph of the Liberal 
Party at the polls early in 1906, giving us a firmly estab- 
lished Liberal Government right up to the outbreak of the 
Great War. How can I mould this medley of events into a 
single act in the absorbing drama of Our Partnership? ” 

“ Why not have one chapter on the unification of London 
education, and another on the social and political environ- 
ment in which this unification took place? ” suggests the 
Other One. “ That sounds sensible; also it follows the 
pattern of the three chapters dated 1892-8.” Then, after a 
pause: “ It might be possible, though difficult, up to 1 901-2. 
But, when once you took to wire-pulling about the 'proposed 
London Education Act, our social environment changed. 
For good or for evil, we were compelled, if we wished to 
succeed, to seek out those personages who could help to 
carry out our policy. How else can we explain our associa- 
tion with Anglican bishops, other than Dr. Creighton who 
was an old friend, and even with Catholic priests? Why did 
we become intimate with Conservative Cabinet Ministers? 
And how else could we have secured Rosebery as second 
president of the School of Economics, and Lord Rothschild 
(of all persons in the world) as third president, with a hand- 
some donation of ^fj'ooo? Why did our dear friend Haldane 
insist on introducing us to other members of the Liberal 
League, even to the uncongenial Perks? The explanation is 
simple. It chanced that with all these personages we hap- 
pened to find, during that particular period of Our Partner- 
ship — a common purpose — the unification of education, and 
its wide extension under a directly elected authority. No: 
I am afraid I must keep all the entries together for each 
successive year in chronological order. What I think I will 
do is to split the period of 1899-1906 into two chapters. 
The first, 1899-1902, will be concerned in the main with 
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the unification of secondary, technological and university 
education, including scientific research, all departments 
which you happened to be administering in one way or 
another. The second chapter, 1903-5, will centre round 
your successful wire-pulling for the re -drafting of the 
London Education Bill, which proposed to make the metro- 
politan boroughs the education authority, into the London 
Education Act of 1903, which established the London 
County Council as supreme authority over all rate-supported 
or subsidised education and research throughout the metro- 
polis. To which I shall add entries from the diary recount- 
ing your patiently pursued persuasion of the Progressive 
Party during the last three years of its dominance, 1 903—6, in 
favour of working the Act whole-heartedly in the interests 
of maximum efficiency. Meanwhile, will you kindly sit down 
and write out exactly what you meant by the unification of 
London education.? ” Here is the slip he presently handed 
to me : 

What we had dimly in view from the outset, although this was only 
gradually formulated, was the desirability of bringing about, so far as 
London’s vast population was concerned, a three-fold unity of educa- 
tional activity. It seemed necessary, if any substantial progress was to 
be made, to unify the government of London education, placing all of 
it under the direction of a single elected municipal organisation. It 
was equally important to bring all grades and kinds of educational 
institutions, literary and technical, academic and professional, ele- 
mentary and secondary, university and postgraduate, into harmonious 
co-operation with one another, for what was, after all, a dominant 
purpose which they had in common. These two unities, horizontal 
and veitical, involved essentially problems and methods of administra- 
tion. A third, and some would say, a more important unification to 
effect, concerned the substance and method of education, that of com- 
bining teaching with research, “ pure ” science with applied, intellectual 
development with artistic expression, instruction with training for life. 

1899 

For the first six months after our return to England,* we 
had to separate. Whilst I settled down in one provincial town 

’ The retuvn home from their nine months’ tour abroad. See p. 145 n. (Ed.) 
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after another, to start our colleague, F. H. Spencer, in our 
particular methods of research, the Other One resumed his 
various administrative activities in the metropolis. This en- 
forced parting we found somewhat hard to bear. 

“ I have been horribly impressed all this week ”, writes 
the Other One during one of our longer separations, ” with 
the loneliness of life except when you are there. I can’t bear 
to think of what it would be if there were an accident to your 
train, or when you were bicycling, which left me really 
i alone. I get thoroughly nervous and depressed, and am 
miserable; unable to work, or read in the evenings, and 
wanting my colleague and companion, my helpmate and 
playmate. Fortunately, there is now little more than a week 
of it. . . .” Then again three days later; “ The apparent 
advantage of dividing our forces is delusive, as I am afraid 
my work falls off by nearly as much as the gain. I have been 
able to do nothing towards the book this evil fortnight. 
Partly this must have been the case owing to the arrears of 
other business. But partly (and I am afraid in no small 
degree), it has been due to my own failure. I have been 
strangely incapable. It has been almost a failure of will- 
power. Of course, it is not easy to be sure this is not idleness. 
But, after all, if idleness is so strong as to incapacitate, it 
does not matter what you call it. What is annoying is that 
it is a miserable state. If one is idle, one ought at any rate to 
enjoy the idleness! I am afraid, therefore, we must not count 
on being able to increase our output by working apart. I am 
sure the very opposite is the case: a much more agreeable 
prospect! ...” 

Fortunately, there were the London County Council 
recesses: ten days at Easter and at Whitsuntide, a month at 
Christmas, and more than two months in the summer. 
Settled together in lodgings or in a rented house in a suburb 
of some provincial city, we spent the week-days in investiga- 
tion and the week-ends in cycling in the neighbouring 
countryside; all of which is described in the preceding- 
chapter. With these few words of introduction, I present the 
following entries of the diary of 1899, selected in order to 
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give a vision of our life as a whole, apart from our specialised 
tasks of research. I begin with the very first entry in the MS. 
diary for 1899. 

February <,th . — Since we returned to England I have been disinclined 
to write in my diary, having nothing to relate and having lost the 
habit of intimate confidences, impossible in a joint diary such as we 
have kept together during our journey round the world. One cannot 
run on into self-analysis, family gossip, or indiscreet and hasty descrip- 
tions of curj-ent liappenings, if someone else, however dear, is solemnly 
to read one’s chatter then and there. I foresee the sort of kindly in- 
dulgence, or tolerant boredom, with which Sidney would decipher this 
last entry! And this feeling would, in itself, make it impossible to write 
whatever came into my head at the time of writing without thought 
of his criticism. ... 

March 'jth . — Sidney has been principally engaged in engineering 
the School of Economics into its proper place in the new University, 
bargaining alternatively with the Royal Commission to recognise it as 
a School of the University and to create a separate Faculty of Eco- 
nomics and Political Science, with the T.E.B. to endow the proposed 
Faculty with an income, and with Passmore Edwards to present a new 
building. Everything seems to be going excellently. ... 

May i$th . — ^Whilst I am mainly occupied in this enquiry, Sidney 
engineers the School and to a lesser extent the University. He is in the 
background of the County Council, partly because he has been so long 
awayj partly because he is considered a specialist in education. On 
educational matters he leads without dispute; the T.E.B. and the 
Council doing anything that he asks them to do. He no longer evokes 
hostility: the Moderates respect him, the leading Progressives ask his 
advice, but do not regard him as a rival for the position of leadership. 
No doubt this is due to his growing disinclination to push himself 
forward for any position desired by anyone else; his refusal to take 
any steps to start a career of political advancement. His dislike of the 
personal struggle for leadership becomes, in fact, greater and greater. 
He is as energetic and persistent as ever, but his energy is perpetually 
seeking the line of least resistance for the cause he believes inland 
the line of least resistance for his cause is the line of least advancement 
for himself. ... ; ' ^ 

Haldane dined with us last night to talk over University affiiirs- — 
especially the possibility of getting Carnegie to endow London Uni- 
versity with some of his millions. We loathe what we saw of Pittsburg 
and explained that we could not possibly approach “ the reptile but 
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thought that others could do so who knew less or thought differently. 
John Morley for instance? So Sidney agreed to draft some kind of 
description of what might be done. Haldane was down-hearted, more 
down-hearted than I have ever seen him about the prospects of the 
Liberal Party. He tried to explain away Rosebery’s last speech^ — crying 
quits to Home Rule, Socialism, Temperance and other social reforms, 
but could not do so even to his own satisfaction. The present situation 
— all the leaders of the party on strike — is becoming ludicrous — no one 
understanding what they are striking against unless they ai-e striking 
against each other. Haldane brought a cordial invitation from Herbert 
Gladstone to Sidney to stand for Deptford, or any other London 
constituency, ail expenses to be paid by the party: “ a sign not of grace, 
but of dire necessity “ They think your standing would do them 
good,” said Haldane, “but I told them”, he added in a half-bitter, 
half-playful tone, “ that, like Rosebery, you would neither come in 
nor go out.” “ Until wc know who is to be the company,” I retorted, 
“ we shall stand in the doorway and help to block the door by standing 
there.” 

Ten days in London have been dissipated by social duties. Three days 
I had to spend at Brighton with Herbert Spencer, he becoming insistent 
that I must visit him. Poor old friend: I verily believe that he thinks 
it is a treat for me to spend so many houre in his stuffy house, subsisting 
on his stingy housekeeping, so stingy that sometimes I spend no little 
time in considering whether I can manufacture an excuse to get a good 

' In a letter 21/6/99, ‘he Other One refers to this flattering desire to rope him 
into the Liberal Party: 

“ Last night's dinner was curious and interesting. Lord Tweedmouth had 40 to 
dinner, in his gorgeous house, on gorgeous plate. There were present Campbell- 
Bannerman, all the London Liberal M.P.’s except Stuart and Burns, Herbert 
Gladstone, and all the chosen Liberal candidates and probable candidates for 
London — ^including 24 County Councillors. I was given a very high pl.ace — put 
next to Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman at the main table! There was a most gorgeous 
dinner, and after it, to my surprise, and 1 think unexjjccted by others, Lord Tweed- 
mouth invited us all to make suggestions how to win London. In response to cries 
Dr. Collins and Dickinson spoke, and then there were cries for me. So I rose, and 
being quite unprepared rather missed my opportunity 1 am afraid. It was difficult 
to say what one should have said. But I managed very politely to express my feeling 
that the leaders would have to make it clear that they meant business on London 
questions, especially taxation of Ground Rents and water: and that I was not 
myself a candidate. T'his led to rather a funny result — Causton, Herliert Gladstone 
and Bannerman in speaking later, all insisted with ludicrous iteration, that I 
become a candidate. It became the ‘ note ’ of the evening, to everybody’.^ amuse- 
ment, Steadman, Dr. Napier, Lawson also spoke, saying not much. The fact is we 
were all unprepared to speak, and of course rather hampered by our position as 
guests. I am sorry now that I did not say more ‘for their good ’, but I felt bound 
to try to be e.xtra-courteous. Of course I told Causton and H. Gladstone afterw.ards 
very deddecily that 1 quite certainly would stand— and I don’t feel in the least 

inclined to do so. But it was evident that last night they meant to make a dead set 
at me,” 
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meal out. However, on this visit tliere was no actual lack of nourish- 
ment. Two innocuous young women are in perpetual attendance — 
one a pianist, the other a housekeeper; the same secretary, half- 
secretary half-valet — three maid-servants, and a coachman — all at the 
call of the poor old man’s money. He told me that during the last years 
he has been drawing from the sales of his books, eight hundred a year 
from England, and five hundred a year from America. All his savings 
are in the Linotype Company, in which he invested in order to break 
the trade union — an investment which yields high interest. So that 
he is more than well off considering his narrow needs. Notwithstanding 
all this mean living, there is the stamp of heroism on his daily life. At 
eighty years of age he still struggles on, in pain and depression, revising 
his biology in the firm faith that his words are the truth. 

June I'ith , — Spent Sunday with the Holts. Dear old Lallie most 
affectionate. Hers is a nature which improves with years — her char- 
acter has softened, deepened, and she has gained in intellectual interests. 
At present, iii the intervals of keeping a luxuriously comfortable house 
for a large family with many friends, she reads theology, trying to 
find a creed which combines rational thought with religious emotion. 
She has a strong mind, but she has neither intellectual training nor 
experience of thought, and it is pathetic to watch her struggling with 
wrinkled brow to reach conclusions which have been reached long ago 
by persons of her temperament. For the metaphysic we adopt is mainly 
a matter of temperament. She is a thorough-going puritan — pious 
but hating authority or intellectual or emotional self-subordination. 
Between her and us, there is a genuine regard; she admiring our 
persistency and strength of conviction, and we — Sidney especially — 
liking the orderliness and public spirit of the Holts. We go there again 
in September to study the Liverpool Town Council. 

July yd . — Back in London in time for the International Women’s 
Congress. The American and continental women took it quite 
seriously: but the more experienced English women, whilst organising 
it admirably, mocked at it in private: the press sneered at it, and the 
public generally ignored it — always excepting the entertainments of 
the duchesses and countesses who had been drawn in to patronise the 
Congress. It was not a failure, but hardly a success. The council 
meetings were stormy and unbusinesslike (I represented New Zealand 
owing to our recent visit to that land), resolving themselves into a duel 
between Mrs. Creighton, backed up by theN.U.W.W.i set of English 
women, on tlie one hand, and, on the other, Mrs. Wright Sewell (an 

' National Union of Women Workers. (Not a trade union body, but a group 
of -women interested in women’s organisations. Ed.) 
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autocratic and self-assertive American), supported by Lady Aberdeen 
and the American and continental delegates. Great Britain and her 
faithful colonies were routed, which is what Mrs. Creighton desired, 
as she wished the National Council of Great Britain to withdraw from 
the International. It would have been better if the N.U.W.W. had 
refused to let itself be drawn into this adventure: it believed neither 
in Woman with a big “ W ”, nor in Internationalism with a big “ I 
it is distinctly parochial and religious — most emphatically insular. To 
the well-bred and conventional ladies who dominate it, the “ screeching 
sisterhood ” demanding their rights represents all that is detestable. 
The public conferences were some of them informing and all of them 
decorous, and, owing to the predominance of the N.U.W.W. clique, 
the discussions were practical, even technical in character. I took the 
chair at one of the conferences and spoke at another, and turned up 
at the council meetings to support Great Britain. But with Mary 
Playne [my sister] in the house, and friends drifting in to see me, my 
week was wasted and my strength dissipated. Americans and colonials 
turn up and claim our attention, and the completion of our enquiry 
seems far off and unattainable. 

October loih . — This past summer [I note after staying with Sister 
Plolt], so far as personal life is concerned, has been full of enjoyment 
of work, health and love. But it has been marred by the nightmare of 
the Dreyfus case and the Transvaal crisis. I took a feverish interest in 
the Dreyfus trial — Sidney grew impatient and would not read it, but 
to me it had a horrible fascination — became a morbid background to 
my conscious activities. Equally unsavoury have been the doings of our 
own people in the Transvaal — -an underbred business, from the Jameson 
Raid to the South African Committee of Enquiry, from the hushing 
up of the Enquiry and the whitewashing of Rhodes, to the flashy 
despatches of Milner, and the vulgarly provocative talk of Chamberlain 
resulting in war with the Transvaal Republic, that remnant of 
seventeenth-century puritanism. 

October loth . — Haldane spent an hour or so with us this evening. 
Significant is the transformation in his attitude from a discreet up- 
holder of Liberal solidarity to that of a rebel against the views of the 
majority, determined to assert himself. “ The Liberal Party is com- 
pletely smashed. Mis. Webb ”, and he beamed defiance. He had spent 
a month reading Transvaal blue-books and was convinced that Milner 
tyas right, and that war was from the first inevitable. The cleavage goes 
right through the Liberal Party into the Fabian Society, Shaw, Wallas 
and Whelen being almost in favour of the war, J. R. MacDonald and 
Sydney Olivier desperately against it, while Sidney occupies a middle 
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position — thinks that better management might have prevented it, but 
that now that it has begun recrimination is useless, and that we must 
face the fact that henceforth the Transvaal and the Orange Free State 
must be within the British Empire. 

Sidney lecturing at Oxford: I stayed here for my usual Wednesday 
afternoon at home. This is rapidly becoming a series of interviews 
with members of my class at the School of Economics. I enjoy lecturing 
every Thursday: the preparation of my lecture takes the best part of 
two mornings either in actual preparation or in resting so that my 
brain may be clear. The weekly class brings me into close connection 
with the work of the School: I see some half-dozen students every week 
and talk over their work with them. I am glad that our life becomes 
every day more that of students and teachers, our intercourse with 
general society shrinking up to occasional meetings with casual acquaint- 
ances. I sometimes long for more physical enjoyment, bright exercise 
and the still beauty of the countryside: for leisure as distinguished from 
the inertia of exhaustion. Indeed, when we are both a little weary we 
talk of the time when we shall be free to retire to the country and plan 
an ideal cottage with a large library, with lounges and room for endless 
book shelves, with a couple of spare bedrooms, and an open sunny 
verandah. Silence, beauty and physical exercise seem to me the 
supreme luxury; the mental superlatives we have already — mutual love 
and keen intellectual interest. 

The Shaws have taken up their residence in Charlotte’s attractive 
flat over the School of Economics, and Sidney and I meet there on 
Thursdays to dine sumptuously between our respective lectures. 
Charlotte and Shaw have settled down into the most devoted married 
couple, she gentle and refined, witli happiness added thereto, and he 
showing no sign of breaking loose from her dominion. What the 
intellectual product of the marriage will be, I do not feel so sure: at 
any rate he will not become a dilettante, the habit of work is too deeply 
engrained. It is interesting to watch his fitful struggles out of the 
social complaisancy natural to an environment of charm and plenty. 
How can atmosphere be iwssisted? 

December . — ^John Burns dined here last night. He is mellowed in 
temperament, he has lost his restless egotism and personal hatreds, and 
something of his force: lost his emphatic faith and his fierce sympathies 
with suffering. Of course, he will go on being “ progressive ”, and will 
back up anything that can be put into an Act of Parliament. But, like 
most untrained enthusiasts, experience of affairs has unhinged his faith 
and dulled his enthusiasm. All the common or garden objections to 
specific reforms, which were the trite commonplaces of one’s child- 
hood, which one learnt to discount, realising the prejudices from which 
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they sprang, seem brand-new truths to him. His special bugbear to-day 
is tlie pressure exercised on represen&tives by municipal and state 
employees to improve the conditions of their employment at the cost 
of the community (he having in his constituency some 3000 persons 
drawing maintenance from rates and taxes). These men and women 
might retort that John Burns, L.C.C., M.P., had become accustomed 
to postmen earning i8s. a week and denied the right of collective 
bargaining. His past utterances as a Labour leader — as a strike leader — 
hamper him in his reaction: it is assumed that he must necessarily be 
always on the side of the wage-earners, whatever their claims may be, 
and however fierce their resentment. When he insists on his freedom 
to judge the rightness and expediency of any demand he is denounced 
as a renegade. Certainly, there is no such pressure on Sidney. I do not 
think there is any danger of undue pressure. If public servants were to 
press for bettei' conditions than were enjoyed by the majority of the 
voters, it would bring about its own reaction. These doubts and 
difficulties are fast paralysing Burns as a progressive leader. 

December 1 899. — Massingham, Vaughan Nash and Harold Spender 
have been dismissed from the Daily Chronicle', W. P. Reeves is out of 
spirits; and, generally. Liberals of all types are depressed and uncertain 
of themselves. The dismissal of Massingham from the editorship, and 
of the others from the staff, of the Daily Chronicle reflects the strong, 
patriotic sentiment of its readers; any criticism of the war at present 
is hopelessly unpopular. The cleavage of opinion about the war 
separates persons liitherto united and unites those who by tempera- 
ment and training have hitherto been divorced. No one knows who is 
friend and who is enemy. Sidney does not take either side and is, there- 
fore, suspected by both. He is against tlie policy that led to the war, 
but that issue being past he believes in a policy of thorough in dealing 
with the Boers. And who can fail to be depressed at the hatred of 
England on the Continent; it is comforting and easy to put it down to 
envy and malice, but not convincing. To those who, like Massingham, 
Leonard Hobhouse and Frederic Harrison believe the indictment of 
British policy to be justified, the times look black, and the fact that 
those with whom they are accustomed to agree regard them as suffering 
from hysteria does not improve their temper. To my mind, given the 
fact that the Boers were fully armed, confident in their strength, and 
convinced of our weakness, war was inevitable. Whether this condition 
ol affairs was in itself inevitable, or whether it was brought about by 
the impossible combination in British policy of Gladstonian sentimental 
Christianity with the blackguardism of Rhodes and Jameson, is another 
matter. But I doubt whether the partisanship of Milner, and the bad 
manners of Chamberlain, have had much to do with it. Chamberlain 
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has injured himself with the thinking men of all parties by his lack 
of kindliness, courtesy and discretion, but he is still the “ strong man ” 
of politics: and the political “ pit ” of men from the street likes the 
strong man and has no desire that he should mend his manners. 
Besides, he has convictions and he expresses them honestly and 
forcibly — qualities at present rare in the political world. I should 
gather from the growing irritability of his speeches that his splendid 
physique is giving way. 

1900 

Kruger’s ultimatum of the nth October 1899, which 
demanded the withdrawal of British troops from any 
proximity to the frontiers of the two Boer Republics, pro- 
duced immediately a state of war, beginning with an 
unexpected invasion of the Cape Colony by the Boer forces. 
British feeling was further embittered by the manifest 
pleasure of France and Holland, and by the even more 
humiliating episode of patronising advice from the German 
Emperor as to how we should conduct the campaign. Hence 
the year 1900 found British public opinion tense and 
angry, making even social intercourse difficult. The Con- 
servative Party was solidly behind the determination of 
Chamberlain and Milner to “ beat the Boers ” and extend 
the British Empire. The Liberal Party, already enfeebled by 
a series of quarrels among rival leaders, was shattered by a 
definite split into three fiercely warring groups. The “Liberal 
Imperialists organised in the Liberal League under Lord 
Rosebery, and including Haldane, Asquith and Sir Edward 
Grey, gave full support to the Conservative Government in 
waging the war. A mixed group of distinguished individuals 
— the so-called pro-Boa-s — drawn equally from the I^iberal 
Unionists and the Liberals — under the leadership of my 
brother-in-law Leonard Courtney, and enlisting many non- 
political intellectuals, upheld the right of the Boer Republics 
to complete independence, and denounced the policy and 
action of the Conservative Government as wicked aggres-' 
sion. An intermediate position was held by the newly chosen 
leader of the Liberal Party, Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman; 
supported by Sir William Harcourt and the central body of 
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the Liberal Party, he found himself unable to deny the 
necessity of the war, but dissented alike from the policy 
which had led up to it, and from the objects and methods 
by which it was being pursued. 

Looking back on this long and bitter controversy, and 
consulting the speeches and memoirs of the leading per- 
sonages in all three camps, I am struck with an extra- 
ordinary omission, which seems to have passed unnoticed at 
the time. Amid all the angry argument as to whether the 
territories of the Transvaal and the Orange Free State 
should be governed by the resident Boer farmers or by the 
legislative assemblies at Capetown and Westminster; and 
as to whether or not the Boer farmers had an indefeasible 
moral right to independent sovereignty, or the Johannesburg 
[Uitlander] citizens a fundamental right to a vote, no one in 
Great Britain or South Africa seems to have remembered that 
these various claimants to power, whether Boer or British, 
agriculturist or gold-miner, were only a minority, a million 
or so strong, amid a vast majority of Kaffirs, five or six 
millions in number, amid whom this variegated white 
minority had intruded itself. With one exception, presently 
to be recorded, not one of the contending factions in Britain 
or South Africa- — not one of the outstanding persons in the 
controversy — ever mentioned the claim of the native popu- 
lation whose conditions of life were at stake, even to be con- 
sidered in the matter, let alone to be admitted to the govern- 
ment, or even to be given a vote, in the vast territories in 
which they had been living for generations. 

How did the little group of Fabians react to this heated 
controversy.? “ The majority of the Society ”, we are told by 
its historian and former general secretary, Edward Pease, 
“ recognised that the British Empire had to win the war, 
and that no other conclusion to it was possible.” But a con- 
siderable minority, including two members of the executive, 
J. R. MacDonald and J. F. Green, and George Barnes and 
Peter Curran, future Labour M.P.’s, together with Walter 
Crane, H. S. Salt, Mrs,.: MacDonald and Mrs. Pankhurst, 
were fervent pro.-Boers. Hence, in December 1899, a special 
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meeting of the members was called at which S. G. Hobson 
submitted a resolution — “ That the Society should dis- 
sociate itself from the imperialism of capitalism and vain- 
glorious nationalism and condemn the war”: the result 
being that the previous question was carried by a bare 
majority of 59 to 50. This inconclusive result reflected, we 
are told, “ a great diversity of opinion in the Society, and the 
executive committee, for the first, and so far the only time, 
availed itself of the rule which authorised it to submit any 
question to a postal referendum of all the members As 
there was never any question of the Society issuing a pro- 
nouncement in favour of the war, the resolution submitted 
in February 1900, with arguments for and against, was: 
‘ ‘ Are you in favour of an official pronouncement being made 
now by the Fabian Society on imperialism in relation to 
war? ” The membership at that time was about 800, of whom 
50 lived abroad, and in all only 476 votes were cast, 217 in 
favour of a pronouncement and 2 59 against. Whereupon, 
as stated above, the MacDonalds and thirteen other membei-s 
resigned from the Society.' 

This, however, did not settle the matter. Within a few 
months of the secession which was jestingly referred to as 
“ the Boer trek ”, it became apparent that a general election 
in Great Britain would be forced by the Government. The 
Society would necessarily have to take a hand in a contest 
in which not the Boer War alone, but the whole policy of 
Joseph Chamberlain’s imperialism, would be the dominant 
issue. The executive committee accordingly deputed a small 
committee to prepare the necessary election manifesto, and 
persuaded Bernard Sh'aw to act as draftsman. What, after 
prolonged discussion, he supplied, with incomparable skill, 
was a pamphlet of 100 pages, which brought out the Fabian 
position, but also did justice to the various valid criticisms 
and necessary qualifications expressed by all the most 
fanatical partisans of the Boers, on the one hand, and the 
patriots, on the other. The draft was again submitted to a 
full meeting of members, at which all sorts of criticisms 

■ T/ie History of the Fabian Society, by Edward Pease, pp. 128*30. 
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were made and diligently noted by the draftsman, the meet- 
ing ending by adopting the statement by acclamation. The 
resulting pamphlet, published at one shilling as Fabianism 
and the Empire^ was naturally ignored by the party news- 
papers and the rival parliamentary candidates. But it had 
its educational effect on those whom it reached, and it 
reads to-day, as, perhaps, the most prescient and permanently 
instructive public document of its date, notably as regards 
the relative rights and duties of the white and the coloured 
citizens of the Empire. 

To this introduction I may add a domestic detail. My 
eight brothers-in-law, all of them more or less political- 
minded, represented every grade of opinion in favour of and 
against the war, from die-hard Tory imperialists to stubborn 
pro-Boers; we two sitting comfortably in the middle, speak- 
ing soothing words to each and all — an agreeable circum- 
stance which tended to make our little house in Grosvenor 
Road, for the first time, a common centre for my sisters and 
their children. 

Torquay, January psf . — The last six months, and especially the 
last month at Plymouth, have been darkened by the nightmare of war. 
The horrible consciousness that we have, as a nation, shown ourselves 
to be unscrupulous in methods, vulgar in manners as well as inefficient, 
is an unpleasant background to one’s personal life — a background 
always present, when one wakes in the night and in the intervals of 
leisure during the day. The Boers are, man for man, our superiors in 
dignity, devotion and capacity— yes, in capacity. That, to a ruling race, 
is the hardest hit of all. It may be that war was inevitable: I am 
inclined to think it was; but that it should come about through muddy 
intrigues and capitalist pressure and that jve should have proved so 
incapable alike in statesmanship and in generalship is humiliating. I 
sometimes wonder whether we could take a beating aird be the better 
for it? This would be the real test of the heart and intellect of the 
British race: much more so than if we succeed after a long and costly 
conflict. If we win, wc shall soon forget the lessons of the war. Once 
again we shall have “ muddled through ’’. Pecuniary self-interest will 
be again rehabilitated as an Empire-building principle. Once again tlie 
English gentleman, with his so-called habit of command, will have 
proved to be tlie equal of the foreign expert with his scientific know- 
ledge. Once again our politicians and staff officer will bask in the 
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smiles of London “ society ”, and will chatter bad metaphysics and 
worse economics in country house parties, imagining themselves to be 
men of the world because they have neither the knowledge nor the 
industry to be professional administrators and skilled soldiers. 

To us public affairs seem gloomy; the middle-classes are materialistic, 
and the working-class stupid, and in large sections sottish, with no 
interest except in racing odds, whilst the Government of the country 
is firmly in the hands of little cliques of landlords and great capitalists, 
and their hangers-on. The social enthusiasm that inspired the intel- 
lectual proletariat of ten years ago has died down and given place to a 
wave of scepticism about the desirability, or possibility, of any sub- 
stantial change in society as we know it. There may be the beginnings 
of intellectual curiosity, but it is still a flicker and not a flame. And, 
meanwhile, the rich are rolling in wealth and every class, except the 
sweated worker, has more than its accustomed livelihood. Pleasure and 
ease are desired by all men and women : science, literature and art, even 
social ambition and party politics, have given way to the love of mental 
excitement and physical enjoyment. If we found ourselves faced with 
real disaster, should we as a nation have the nerve and persistency to 
stand up against it? That is .the question that haunts me. 

February %oth, — Meanwhile, our little schemes with regard to the 
new University of London prosper. We have got the School recognised 
as a Faculty of Economics, we have secured a site and a building, free 
of cost, and an income of £2^00 devoted to economics and commercial 
science. Sidney will be a member of the Faculty and will probably 
represent the County Council on the Senate. Best of all he has per- 
suaded the Royal Commission to recognise economics as a science and 
not merely as a subject in the Arts Faculty. The preliminary studies 
for the economics degree will, therefore, be mathematics and biology. 
This divorce of economics from metaphysics and shoddy history is a 
great gain. We have always claimed that the study of the structure 
and function of Society was as much a science as the study of any other 
form of life, and ought to be pureued by the scientific methods used 
in other organic sciences. Hypothesis ought to be used, not as the 
unquestioned premiss from which to deduce an unquestioned con- 
clusion, but as an order of thought to be verified by observation and 
experiment. Such history as will be taught at the School will be die 
history of social institutions discovered from documents, statistics and 
the observation of the actual structure and working of living organisa- 
tions. This attainment of our aim — the starting of the School as a 
department of science — is the result of a chapter of fortunate accidents. 
Tliere was the windfall of the Hutchinson Trust, then the selection 
of Hewins as director, the grant from the T.E.B. towards com- 
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mercial education, the coming of Creighton to London as Bishop, and 
the successful packing of the University of London Commission. Then 
again we are humble folk whom nobody suspects of power; and Sidney’s 
opinions on educational matters are considered moderate and sound as 
neither anti- nor pro-ecclesiastic. And we have had two very good 
friends helping us — Haldane and the Bishop of London, both of them 
trusting us completely in our own range of subjects. Of course, the 
School is at present extremely imperfect: its reputation is better than 
its performance. But we have no illusions, and we see clearly what we 
intend the School to become and we are convinced that the science will 
emerge, 

* February lyyd. — Beatrice Chamberlain came to lunch on Wednes- 

day, ostensibly to tell me about poor Clara Ryland,' but really to find 
out what we felt about the Transvaal. She was as vigorous and attractive 
as is her wont, a fine generous nature, reflecting the best side of her 
father. Her tone about the Transvaal was far more moderate and 
magnanimous than I expected — not nearly so partisan as some of my 
sisters. Against Steyn of the Free State she was distinctly venomous 
and she was deprecatory of Schreiner and the Cape Government. 
“ They have been deplorably weak, they have run from one side to 
the other, imploring each alternately to climb down. And, though 
Schreiner eventually slipped down on our side, he did so not out of 
loyalty but merely to save himself.” All this I disputed with some 
warmth. When her carriage was announced, I noticed a look of nervous 
dissatisfaction on her face and she went to put on her veil, I following. 
With an effort she broke out: “ You will congratulate Papa on having 
smashed his detractors last night? ” 2 “ We have never attached much 
importance to die telegram,” I answered affectionately. “ What other 
people say Mr. Chamberlain said is not evidence,” I added. Her face 
brightened and she said something about misunderstandings of con- 
versations when two persons were referring to different things — from 
which I gather that we are right in assuming that the telegrams are 
similar in character to those already published. If only Chamberlain 

1 Clara Ryland, youngest sister of Joseph Chamberlain. She had recently lost 
her husband. (Ed.) 

2 On February 20, D. H. Thomas- (afterwards Lord Rhondda) moved in the 
House for a “ full enquiry to be made into the origin and circumstances ... of 
the incursion into the South African RepubEc of an anned force in 1895 To old 
arguments about the whitewashing of Rhodes and ** missing telegrams ”, the anti- 
war party added references to these documents stolen by a clerk from Bourcluer 
Hawksley’s office. Chamberlain’s reply was volcanic. “ It was a splendid exhibition 
of parliamentary genius ", reported the old St. James' Gazette, “and cannot fail to 
enhance even Mr, Chamberlain’s reputation ’’; while the Daily Chronicle, which 
loved him not, described the speech as “ a brilliant rhetorical feat, however much or 
little It answered the point of the indictment ’’. See Life of Joseph Chamberlain, 
J. L. Garvin, vol. 111. pp. .550-55. (Ed.) 
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had not whitewashed Rhodes! Though I am inclined to believe that 
his defence of Rhodes sprang from a defiant loyalty to a man in whose 
devotion to the Empire he has complete confidence, this explanation 
is not quite convincing. 

March 2>th . — A week with Herbert Spencer at Brighton. Com- 
bined a visit to him with some days’ work at vestry and municipal 
records. The old man is better and more benign than I have seen him 
for years. But, about the world in general and England in particular, 
he is terribly pessimistic. “ Headingstraight towards military despotism : 
the people will get what they deserve. I remember ”, he continued, 
“ being angry many years ago with an Irishman for saying that the 
English were a stupid race. I should not be angry now, I should only 
add that they are brutal as well as stupid.” He still retains his personal 
affection for me — more out of habit, I think, for every year he becomes 
more suspicious of our aims and of our power of reaching these aims. 
His housekeeping has become quite comfortable; two bright young 
persons as housekeeper and pianist respectively, three maids, a house- 
boy, coachman and a secretary, all dancing attendance on the old man. 
His secretary has not had a holiday for ten years and his two young 
ladies are kept close at it all day and every clay, “ making a pleasant 
circle for me ”, he calls it. He is despotic — humanely despotic, anxious 
for their health and for his view of what ought to be their pleasures. 
But he is intensely suspicious that he is being done by his housekeeper 
or his servants, and certain that he is chronically cheated by his trades- 
men. “ Interests, interests, interests, that is what dominates the world: 
if you are to get your rights, you must be perpetually distrusting every 
one. And it is your duty to exact your rights ”, he added with a snarl. 
Poor old man, it is pathetic to see a nature so transparently sincere, so 
eager to attain truth, warped by long-continued flattery and subordina- 
tion of others to his whims and fancies into the character of a complete 
egotist, pedantic and narrow-minded — ^a true Casaubon. 

March i6th. — Utterly.done up with a week of dissipation. The day 
I came back I dined with Alfred [Cripps] at the House of Commons 
in a private room without ventilation — a. veritable hole of Calcutta. 
Margaret Plobhouse had to leave, finding it unbearable. I struggled on, 
chatting with Carson, a clever, cynical and superficial Irishman — an 
ultra Tory on all questions. “ Gerald Balfour, the worst Irish Secretary 
we have had; he and his brother have done more to make Home Rule 
possible than all the preceding governments put together. When he 
leaves, he will leave all parties united clamouring for Home Rule by 
making it clear that it is not worth while being loyal ”, was his emphatic 
summing-up of the situation. It was not surprising to me that Carson 
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thought that John Morley had been an admirable Secretary: “ In all 
his administration he followed the advice of the Unionists On 
Friday, we had a little dinner of friends here: on Sunday, we supped 
with Willie Cripps: on Monday, I debated in the Chelsea Town Hall 
with an anti-regulationist; on Tuesday, we had to dine with us the 
Creightons and Professor Ramsay to talk London University, and on 
Wednesday, we dined with Haldane to meet a select party of Rose- 
berites including the great man himself. Haldane sat me down next 
Lord Rosebery against the will of the latter who tried his best to avoid 
me as a neighbour, but all to no purpose, Haldane insisting on his 
changing places. He is a strange being, self-conscious and sensitive to 
a more extreme degree than any mortal that I have ever come across. 
Notwithstanding this absurd self-consciousness, he has a peculiar 
personal charm, the secret, I imagine, of his hold on a section of the 
Liberal Party and of the public. At first he avoided speaking to me. 
But, feeling that our host would be mortified if his little scheme failed 
utterly, I laid myself out to be pleasant to my neighbour, though he 
aggravated and annoyed me by his ridiculous airs: he might be a great 
statesman, a Royal Prince, a beautiful woman and an artistic star, all 
rolled into one. “ Edward,” called out Lord Rosebery to Sir Edward 
Grey as the latter, arrayed in Court dress, hurried away to the Speaker’s 
party, “ don’t tell the world of this new intrigue of Haldane’s.” And I 
believe Lord Rosebery winked as he glanced at me sitting by him. 
Which showed that he has at least a sense of humour. For the party 
was an intrigue of Haldane’s — ^an attempt to piece together an anti- 
little-England combination out of the most miscellaneous morsels of 
political influence. “ I feel deeply honoured at the place you gave me, 
Mr. Haldane,” said I, as he saw me out of his luxurious fiat, “ but, 
if I were four-and-twenty hours in the same house with that man, I 
should be rude to him.” Haldane is now amusing himself by weaving, 
from his gossiping imagination, a Rosebery-Webb myth. 

Consequent on all this dissipation no work at the book and a feeling 
of disconsolate blankness when I look at our accumulating material. 
My brain is all wool, and my thoughts are -woolgathering. 

July I ^th . — A month in London entertaining, especially seeing 
sisters, and snatching from tlte waste of energy two or three mornings 
at the British Museum over local newspapers. Longing to get back to 
quiet days of absorption in our subject. Sidney struggling on, engineer- 
ing die School, its site, its buildings, its income and its status as a 
university institution. Breakfast 8, sharp: reading together at Brit is h 
Museum .from 9.15 to i o’clock: then back to lunch and he. off to 
his committees, I to waste my time — always someone to lunch or to 
dinner, or dining out or calling — some distraction taking one’s thoughts 
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from profitable brooding over local government. For our present work 
— pushing the School, and our enquiry into local government — some 
social connections are needful. The same old problem, how much 
sacrifice of personal efficiency to personal influence? In England, all 
power to establish new undertakings rests on your influence over the 
various ruling cliques. The more cliques you are in touch with the 
easier it is to lay broad foundations. On the other hand, your power 
for good depends, in the long run, on the quality of your special 
product; and this last depends on whole-hearted devotion to your 
subject. The sort of compromise I make is to take the summer weeks 
in London as my holiday, and to turn the times that would be holidays 
into periods of sustained research. But we both look forward to the 
time when long months in the country will give us at once time for 
work and delightful recreation. 

We have seen much of the Leonard Courtneys this spring. Leonard’s 
determined support of the Boers’ plea for independenccj even more 
his denuhciation of the war, has alienated him from both political 
parties. The Tories regard him as a wholly unendurable person; the 
vast majority of Liberals consider him to be a quixotic crank; even 
the tiny group of pro-Boer Radicals think that his speeches and mani- 
festoes are often out of season. It is only among the I.L.P. and S.D.F, 
working-men that he finds enthusiastic followers in his anti-Govern- 
ment crusade. A strange turn in the wheel of political popularity! He 
is too absorbed in the consciousness of a great wrong done, too fervently 
convinced that there is only one way out of the tragedy, to care much 
for his own political career. What hurt him most, oddly enough, is the 
social boycott: Leonard has always enjoyed the leisurely society of 
persons of culture and position, and to-day he and Kate find them- 
selves without the accustomed invitations.* The disinterestedness and 
robustness of his convictions has impressed some of the elect; but a 
cynical public has been annoyed and irritated by his tone of moral 
indignation and his assumption of moral superiority. He has flung in 

‘ Leonard Courtney was retiirned for Liskeard at a by-election of 1877 and held 
the seat until the 1 900 election, when he retired from the candidature owing to the 
refusal of both parties, Conservative and Liberal, to support him. “ When Courtney 
was elected”, wrote Justin M’Carthy, “ I remember having a talk with an ex- 
perienced Member of the House, who set himself up as an authority on all political 
questions. ‘ Mark my words,’ he said to me with an air of portentous wisdom, ‘ he 
will be a dead failure in the House of Commons.’ I did mark his words, and 
Courtney was not a dead failure, but a very live success.” {Reminiscences, ii. p. 369.) 

“ We are completely and entirely out of it ”, wrote Kate Courtney in her diary, 
September 24, 1900: “ my great man is in splendid isolation. To Ripon to stay 
at Studley Royal. We were met by tele^ams, and telegrams continued for the two 
days we were there, mostly from various hopeless constituencies, suggesting he 
should stand. Two requests for a speech from Exeter and Battersea, which we 
acceded to after some hesitation.” 
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the face of a nominally Christian, but really unbelieving world, 
Kruger’s faith in God; and the majority of good citizens have resented 
it because they have not dared to answer back what they think, that 
such a faith in God unfits a man to be the ruler of an independent 
state. This very morning Kate produced from a blue-book a nobly 
felt and finely expressed letter from Kruger to an Englishman in 
January 1900, tense with religious fervour. “ Kruger really believes 
in God, and God’s government of this world ”, I cheerfully admitted, 
a sentiment accepted by Kate as granting the whole case for the 
Boers. “ Which proves to me ”, I added sadly, “ that he is an impossible 
person for the rest of this wicked world to treat with.” Kate looked 
shocked, and almost asked me to leave the house on the spot. Dear 
Kate is an incurable sentimentalist and has no sense of humour: she 
gives happiness and increased self-assurance to Leonard; but she 
aggravates his one big fault — his inveterate mental habit of think- 
ing everyone who disagrees with him immoral and unenlightened. 
All the same, there are few mortals for whom I have so continuous an 
affection and respect as I have for Leonard Courtney and his loving 
satellite. 

Political parties become daily more chaotic. The Tories are, as a 
party, complete cynics bound together by a rampant imperialism, 
alternately protecting vested interests and appealing to demagogic 
passions they do not themselves share. But, at any rate, they understand 
the game of “ follow the leader The great Liberal Party — “ the 
engine of progress ” — has lost its old faith and has no notion in which 
direction progress lies. The rank and file mete out contempt impartially 
to all their titular leaders. Captain Lambton, for instance, who believes 
neither in Home Rule nor Local Veto, still less in Disestablishment, 
and is an enthusiastic supporter of the Government’s South African 
policy, is standing as Liberal candidate for Newcastle — ^John Morley’s 
old constituency. Meanwhile, Leonard Courtney and John Morley 
are acclaimed as the only honest politicians by the recognised Labour 
leaders, who have one and all gone pro-Boer. The Fabian Society, it 
must be admitted, is completely out of it, the majority believing in the 
Inevitability of the war, whilst the minority regard the majority as 
being the worst kind of traitors. 

it ember . — On our way down to-day [from local government in- 
vestigation up North] we found Haldane at Newcastle and travelled 
with him to York. He was full of political talk. “ Not a single issue is 
being discussed at this election that will be remembered two years 
hence ”, was his summing-up of the situation. For the last four months 
he has spent all his time, left over from his income-earning at the Bar, 
on building up the Liberal Imperialist Party. He obstinately maintains 
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that no frontal attack on social and industrial evils is possible for the 
Liberal Party: they must gain the confidence of the electors on foreign 
policy and any social reform must come by “ turning movements 
The Tory majority, he thinks, will be diminished; and the present 
Government will not last more than two or three years more. Balfour 
is tired of it, Chamberlain is the only strong man and he is universally 
distrusted as supreme ruler. “ This Government is rotten: no young 
shoots and much dead wood. Moreover, it is tainted with jobbery and 
corrupt conti'acting: the Birmingham ring has made money out of the 
war: though little is said, the electors don’t like it. It is only the 
emergency of the Transvaal settlement, and the uncertainty as to who 
and what the Liberal leaders are, that will make tlie elector continue 
the Tories in office.” He intimated that the Liberals would reform 
after the election, with Rosebery as leader, Asquith as first lieutenant, 
and Perks as organiser. “ Then money will flow in and everyone who 
dreams of a peerage or a baronetcy will send in his cheque ”, added 
Haldane with a cynical shrug. 

October yth. — Haldane’s anticipation of a diminished Government 
majority seems hardly likely to be fulfilled. The Liberal Party divided 
against itself, uncertain as to its policy, is being badly routed at the 
polls. The “ strong man ” of the Government has played it down low 
to the “ man in the street the “street” has answered back with 
emphatic approval. And, in doing so, the electors have shown common 
sense. Who could ti'ust a party with a lay figure as ostensible leader, 
and as the real leaders of its sections men who hate each other, and 
each other’s ideas, more than they do the persons or the views of the 
enemy. And there seems little hope for the Liberals in the near future. 
To win back the large towns they have to give up Home Rule, Local 
Veto, and Disestablishmeitt; they have to become imperialists and 
develop some kind of social programme. In giving up the old politics, 
they alienate the Celtic fringes, and all the provincial Liberal poli- 
ticians: in imperialism, they cannot outbid the Tories: in all social 
questions, they lack knowledge or conviction and fear to lose their 
remaining rich men. So they will fall back on the Rosebery plan of 
“ no policy ”, hoping that they may be accepted as the only alternative 
to the Government gone stale. That may cause the adhesion, one by 
one, of men (mostly of the upper and middle classes) who are personally 
offended with the Government: or who belong to interests that are 
threatened by the expenditure and innovation of Tory democracy. 
But it will not bring back to their ranks the great mass of town workers 
who want some strong lead: something blatant and positive in return 
for their votes. 

Meanwhile, we go on, little concerned with the stress and storms of 
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politics. Now and again we have a qualm lest the huge Conservative 
majorities in London constituencies may mean a Moderate victory in 
L.C.C. elections in March. Otherwise a Conservative Government 
is as good for us as a Liberal Government, presided over by such men 
as Sir Henry Fowler. We realise every day more strongly, that we can 
never hope to get hold of the “ man in the street we are “ too 
damned intellectual ”, as a shrewd journalist remarked. All we can 
hope to do is to find out for ourselves the actual facts and embody 
them in a more or less scientific form, and to trust to other people to 
get this knowledge translated into popular proposals. What is more 
probable is tlie silent use of this knowledge in the unperceived trans- 
formations of law and government by men and women of goodwill. 
Our business is to be friendly to men of all parties — to try to be 
charitable and unassuming, and to go on with our own work per- 
sistently and loyally. Sidney, in his administrative work, has consider- 
able power to build up London secondary and univereity education on 
the lines he believes in; with the London School of Economics we 
have, in our own hands, the forming of the economic and political 
science teaching of the new university, and through the new faculty 
the gradual establishment of a new science and a new art. That, with 
our own research work, ought to be sufficient for our faculties, indeed, 
it may prove to be beyond them! 

November . — One sad result of this election is the exclusion of 
Leonard Courtney from Parliament. He and Kate have fought 
.splendidly for the cause tliey believe in, and though they accept the 
fact that the country is dead against them — they have accepted it with 
quite magnificent cheerfulness. And yet to Leonard it means probably 
an end to his career, the loss of an occupation which gave him public 
influence, agreeable society, and which minimised the results of his 
loss of sight. Fortunately for him, he has a devoted and sympathetic 
wife who lives for him and for his ideas, shares every feeling and every 
thought, and whose faith in his essential greatness is only increased by 
the world’s neglect! And he has the staying power of strongly religious 
feeling, and a firm faith (though its particular form I have never been 
able to discover) enabling him to dismiss questions of personal gain as 
irrelevant alike in thought and action. If Leonard had been endowed 
with more intellectual humility and sympathy, with more desire for 
work, he might have become a great power for good. As it is, he has 
been “ a voice crying in the wilderness ”, ennobling and stimulating 
those who have chanced to hear and understand him. 

December qth.—A delightful Sunday with the Bertrand Russells 
and Haldane — talking philosophy, university organisation and politics. 
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Haldane still devotedly attached to Rosebery: trying hard to make 
friends for him even among such humble folk as ourselves and the 
Russells. And we used our opportunity to press for the adoption of 
this policy of a national minimum of health, education and efficiency, 
leaving free play to the competition between private enterprise and 
public administration above that minimum. “ Rosebery has his back 
to the wall and will not be forced into a premature declaration of 
policy: all he is pledged to, is that there shall be no tampering with the 
Empire.” But we are to meet Rosebery again: apparently, the great 
man is an admirer of Fabianism and the Emph’e and has sent various 
gracious messages to Shaw. 

December . — Our autumn has been dissipated with odds and ends. 
Sidney has been absorbed in his administrative work. London Uni- 
versity proves to be the most formidable addition to the L.C.C. and 
Technical Education Board. The Senate of 50 more or less dis- 
tinguished folk, many unknown to each other, and drawn from all 
sections of society, without procedure and with extraordinarily in- 
competent officers inherited from the old “ examining board ”, is the 
most difficult body to get into working order. The Chancellor, Vice- 
Chancellor and Registrar are simple obstructionists, and repi-esent 
respectively apathy, stupidity and ill-will, each carried to its Kth. All 
that is done has to be done in spite of them; and, of course, as far as 
Lord Kimberley and Sir H. Roscoe are concerned, it is impossible to 
be otherwise than outwardly acquiescent and respectful. Sooner or 
later the running of the University will, I think, fall largely to Sidney 
and Hewins and one or two others: at present it is chaos. Meanwhile, 
we have been spending our substance on giving little dinners to diverse 
senators: trying to make them understand each other and accept 
Sidney’s view of university organisation. 

1901 

January ind, 1901. — Back in London after a few days with the 
Playnes and Hobhouses. The sisters do not grow apart as years roll on: 
indeed, the last few years have seemed to bring us all nearer together. 
Blood relationship is a very tenacious tie: it oudasts many relationships 
of choice — wears better than any other relationship (except marriage), 
though it is seldom so close or satisfying as the special intimacy of the 
moment. For, as one gets middle-aged, intimate friendships seem to 
fade away, and one is too much occupied and, in a sense, too utilitarian, 
to make new friends. One sees persons who are for the time one’s 
fellow-workers and these individuals are not necessarily sympathetic. 
Old friends die, or marry, or become estranged or indifferent: of my 
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early friendships few remain: the Booths and Margaret Harkness 
estranged, Carrie Browne dead, the Barnetts, Ben Jones, Ella Pycroft, 
Alice Green, Bella Fisher and Marie Souvestre all extremely friendly 
when we meet, but we meet, perhaps, once a year; in the case of these 
latter, perhaps, two or three times a year. There is, it is true, Herbert 
Spencer whom I occasionally visit, out of piety towards an old senti- 
ment. Then the “ two dear comrades and friends ” who for some half- 
dozen years regularly spent their holidays with us — ^Wallas and Shaw — 
are both of them married; and, though here again when we meet we 
meet as old friends, we seldom see each other. . . . And, possibly, they 
would all of tliem say that we were too much absorbed in each other 
to care for others and that our friendliness was more an overflow of 
our happiness than any special love for them. In fact, a sort of universal 
benevolence to all comeis seems to take the place of special affection 
for chosen friends. It is only the persistent yet slack tie of sisterhood 
that seems to survive these inroads of indifference. 

The man we see most of nowadays is Hewins: every Tuesday he 
lunches with us to discuss the affairs of the School. He is original- 
minded and full of energy and faitli. Shaw always declares he is a 
fanatic. So he is. But he is also a born manipulator. We never know 
whether he is telling us his real opinion, or his real intention. We feel 
that we are being “ handled ” just as we watch him handling others. 
He ought to have been an ecclesiastic: and would have entered the 
Church if it had not been for the 39 Articles to be swallowed, just at 
a time when physical science and historical criticism made these tenets 
seem intellectually contemptible. In thought, he would be a reactionary 
if the present trend of Liberal opinion did not happen to be a reactioii 
from the doctrine of “ individual freedom He hates disorder; he 
detests protestantism; or following the “ inner light ”, or any other 
rebellion against the reasonable will of the community. He is a great 
admirer of Chamberlain; dislikes all the Liberal leaders equally; votes 
Progressive, and is a member of the National Liberal Club. He is a 
Churchman and an ardent believer in the scientific method in eco- 
nomics and politics. He is disinterested with regard to money: he is 
ambitious of power — ^altogether he is one big paradox. But the most 
characteristic paradox of his nature is the union of the fanatic and the 
manipulator. With such a character it is difficult to be intimate, how- 
ever much it may excite one’s admiration, liking and interest. 

Naturally enough we have a large circle of friendly acquaintances, 
some of whom might be considered friends. Haldane, the Reeveses, 
the Bishop of London and Louise Creighton, the women factoiy 
inspectors. Lion Phillimore, the Bertrand Russells, the staff of the 
London School of Economics, the senators of the new University, the 
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Bishop of Rochester [Talbot] and his wife. Sir Alfred Lyall, the 
Richard Stracheys, and other more or less interesting folk — come and 
go: a still larger circle leave cards and force me, by so doing, to trudge 
to all the quarters of residential London. But, for the most part, we 
have been left to ourselves and allowed to spend our energies on our 
own special work. 

At present, I am writing the Opening chapters to a small book on 
Factory Legislation: its Theory and Practice, or rather adapting portions 
of our Part III. of Industrial Democracy to a more popular audience. 
I have also undertaken to edit the remaining chapters, and to see the 
whole through the press. It is to be a counterblast to the persistent 
opposition to factory legislation on the part of the “ women’s rights ” 
movement reinforced by the employers’ wives. This opposition has for 
the last ten years blocked all progress in the effective application of the 
Factory Acts to other industries. It is led by a few blatant agitators, 
who would not count for much if they were not backed up by many 
“ society ” women who belong to the governing clique, and by a 
solid opposition to further reform from vested interests. What we have 
to do is to detach the great employer, whose profits are too large to feel 
the immediate pressure of regulation and who stands to gain by the 
increased efficiency of the factors of production, from the ruck of small 
employers or stupid ones. What seems clear is that we shall get no 
further instalments of reform unless we gain the consent of an in- 
fluential minority of the threatened interest. I feel sometimes in despair 
about the book. Beyond a little mechanical research, my mind has 
been entirely oft’ the subject of local government, either preparing 
lectures on industrial competition, or on methods of reseiU’ch, or brood- 
ing over the religious question and the provision of a metaphysic and a 
mental hygiene. I have been reading at large on these questions: 
theology, saints’ lives, James’ PFill to Believe, and his Psychology, various 
works on scientific method, and so on. The one subject my mind 
revolts at is local government. But we shall have to set to and do it 
directly the L.C.C. election is over. I am making elaborate arrange- 
ments for a good five months in the country, and hope to accomplish 
at least the first part (prior to 1835). We have masses of material, but 
all the thinking has to be done. 

January 1 5t/^, 1 90 1 . — Mandell Creighton — Bishop of London- 
dead. One of our best friends. When we returned to London this 
autumn we found him invalided. He had broken down on his holiday, 
and was by the doctor’s orders confined to tlie house. Three or four 
times 1 went down to P'ulham to see him either with Sidney or alone. 
He was singularly gentle and sympathetic; eager to talk: the same 
delightful combination of banter and deep philosophy: the same strange 
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enigmatical view of all things, whether of God or man. The very last 
time, in fact, just before Christmas, I had a long talk with him whilst 
the other guests were at tea. I told him our plan for reforming the 
Church; our idea of religion as mental hygiene, and the way in which 
we thought the High Church doctrine more consistent with it, than the 
Evangelical. To all of which he listened, and half seriously and half 
playfully agreed. Then I sent him James’ Will to Believe and this note 
was the last word from him. 

I first knew the Creightons in August 1887. I remember so well 
that visit to Worcester; my interest in the versatile and pleasant 
ecclesiastic and don, my attraction to the handsome and direct-minded 
Louise, so different from each other, and yet so completely comple- 
mentary. From that time forward I remained a friend, and until they 
came to London used constantly to visit them. These visits to Cam- 
bridge and Worcester were among the happiest days of my life — during 
the long and trying time of Fatlier’s illness: the friendship, coming just 
at a time when I was suflFering intensely, seemed a new opening into 
the world of distinguished men and women. And from the first they 
liked and trusted me — liked me for my best side. When I engaged 
myself to Sidney, they accepted him as their friend without hesitation; 
saw him through my eyes, and trusted him as they had trusted me. 

Meanwhile, Dr. Creighton had changed the life of a professor and 
author for that of a bishop. There are many of his friends who regretted 
the step. The freedom of view, the brilliant dialectic, the subtle paradox, 
which often covered a daring hypothesis — all these were in place in a 
Cambridge don; they became impossible, or at any rate most baffling, 
in a bishop. Agnostic friends, sensitive to the proprieties of life, no 
longer dared to join in this intellectual adventure, with one who ought 
to feel himself to be a successor of the apostles. And, owing to a strange 
contrariness and rebellious audacity, a reaction possibly from the daily 
routine of a bishop’s life, the change of position seemed for a time to 
accentuate the frivolous side of his intercourse with the outer world. 
Smart stories, somewhat cynical repartee, took the place of free and 
easy discussion of metaphysical questions. It was not possible to treat 
as “ open questions ” matters upon which a bishop had to lay down 
the law according to his pledges. On the other hand, he was not willing 
to give up his position as a member of the republic of letters, tolerant 
of all views and ready to be convinced by evidence. Hence, between 
him and the more serious-minded of his heterodox friends there arose a 
certain atmosphere of constraint. In our case, this was neutralised by 
his unfailing interest in our educational and research work. For, outside 
the spiritual side of life, Creighton believed implicitly in the scientific 
method of observation and verifimion. And he believed in organisation 
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and machinery, in the regulation of conduct by law or public opinion, 
according to some deliberately conceived idea of social expediency. He 
had no faith in democracy} though he accepted it as necessary: his 
contempt for the politician amounted almost to intolerance. Lack of 
brains was to him the greatest social danger: with brains and goodwill 
no change was impracticable. Without intellectual leadership, the 
average man, however good his conduct, would remain in a state of 
squalor and mediocrity. 

Is Dr. Creighton a convinced Christian? was the question per- 
petually canvassed by his friends. I always felt it an impertinence for 
an agnostic to raise the question. His tolerance, his desire to find a 
common basis with all his friends, made him deliberately stow away 
his Christian assumptions when he talked with heretics. “ Let us find 
something on which we can agree, and argue on that basis ”, was 
always his attitude of mind. He realised that the ultimate convictions 
of serious-minded persons could not be altered by a conversation; that 
they were rooted in their experience of life, or in the constitution of 
their minds. He never, therefore, tried to convert: all he did was to 
endeavour to sympathise and to justify. Probably this uncommon 
willingness to accept any person’s fundamental assumptions, as a basis 
for argument, was the root of the feeling of many persons that he 
was intellectually insincere. Personally, I believe he had a firm belief 
in the validity of the Christian faith, and in its ultimate victory over 
other forms of thought. 

Rightly or wrongly, Creighton believed that, for a state Church 
you must put forward a lay as well as a spiritual justification. “ Baptism 
is the finest system of birth registration; Christianity is popular meta- 
physic; missions are a method of teaching the subordinate races the 
assumptions of their governors ” — these and other sayings crept up in 
his conversation, addresses and charges. All this was sadly secular. The 
clergyman was not only a priest of the mystical body of Christ, he was 
also an extra official of the state charged with a certain supervision over 
education, poor law, and even sanitary work. Hence, during his reign 
in London, the Church was encouraged to throw itself bodily on the 
side of good, and even progressive, government in all local concerns. 
His own daughter he encouraged to become a manager, not of the 
voluntary schools, but of the board schools in Fulham. His conception 
was that the Church was to take its part in the secular affairs of the 
nation; its part being to keep up the standard of integrity, energy, 
scrupulousness and exact knowledge. In his short term of office he had 
assumed, to a large extent, the leadership of London life in secular as 
well as in spiritual matters; Nonconformists and secularists read his 
addresses with as much interest and, perhaps, even more edification 
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than fervent churchmen. The last time I saw him he playfully re- 
inarlceci that lie would resign his bishopric and retire to a cottage and 
“ write messages to the English people ”, These messages would, I am 
convinced, have mainly consisted in advice on secular matters. 

Our intimacy with Dr. Creighton, and to a lesser extent with Dr. 
Talbot, has brought constantly before us the Church, its present 
difficulties and its future. Any outside demand for disestablishment and 
disendowment is dead at the present moment. A few political dissenters 
and Radical political workers in the smaller provincial towns still hold 
to the old doctrine of the iniquity of a union between Church and 
State. But, as far as the bulk of the people are concerned, this doctrine 
is obsolete. 'I'he town workman is now neither a Nonconformist nor a 
secularist, he is simply indifferent to the whole question of religion or 
metaphysic. On the other hand, he is inclined to think the hard- 
working curate, who runs his club, looks after his children on Sundays 
and holidays, stirs up the sanitary inspector and is sympathetic because 
acquainted with the struggle for better conditions of employment, a 
good fellow. He sees the dissenting parson moving out to the suburbs, 
the rich congregation preferring a new and fine building there to the 
old meeting-place down town. But the priest of the established Church 
remains in the old city parish, and is constantly abroad in the slums. 
The workman sees no distinction between the appropriation of the 
Church income by the clergy and the appropriation of mining royalties 
or ground values by the landlords, except in the expenditure of the 
income — a comparisoti immensely in favour of the clergyman, “ The 
majority of them do a day’s work for us and live among us, and it is 
precious poor pay they get for doing it ”, is a frequently heard remark. 
“ If we take to disendowing and disestablishing, we will deal with the 
landlords first ”, is the half-conscious thought of the revolutionary 
' workman. The educated classes who are not Church members are also 
losing their objections. “ Nature abhors a vacuum; all metaphysic is 
equally untenable if you require scientific proof: the Christian meta- 
physic no more than the Hegelian. Why not leave the people with the 
old traditional faith? ” are the dictates of the enlightened. “ If the 
people wanted three state churches, I see no reason why they should 
not have them ”, remarked Lord Rosebery. Moreover, state endow- 
ment, state control, .state ownership, are all the order of the day. 

Hence, there is no fear of destruction from without. But within 
there are disruptive tendencies. No man of culture can nowadays be 
a Protestant churchman of the old type — ^the dogma and doctrine, the 
written word of revelation are too ugly and impossible taken in their 
crudity. To be acceptable to tlie cultivated person the whole thing 
must be transformed by mysticism, by vague emotion, by the charm of 
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tradition, on tire one hand, and the hope of doctrinal development, on 
the other. Cln istianity must have its past and its future; and each alike 
must be different from its present. Hence, unrest in the Church and 
the initiation and elaboration of ritual and discipline, to cover up 
diversity of thought and feeling. “ More room,” cries the young 
churchman, “ freedom from the limitations of the Elizabethan com- 
promise.” “ Let us push forward where thought and feeling lead us.” 
“ Impossible,” says the lawyer, “ here are the 39 Articles, and I am 
charged as the representative of the state to interpret them, and 
eventually to enforce them.” 

Our suggestion is briefly this: we want no more vexatious prosecu- 
tions. Hence, abolish the right of the individual to prosecute, make 
prosecution the function of the vestry of ratepayers. If the inhabitants 
of the parish are satisfied with the clergyman, let him have absolute 
freedom to develop. If, on the other hand, he has failed to satisfy them, 
give them the power to prosecute him for breaches either of doctrine 
or ritual, or for non-performance of his duties. Let the court be, in 
the first place, his bishop, and ultimately the bench of bishops; if either 
party appeals, sweep away the bishop’s veto on prosecutions — it is sheer 
nonsense to' give a judge a veto on prosecutions and, unnecessary, if you 
otherwise provide against mere capricious prosecutions from individuals. 
Sweep away the civil jurisdiction over the Church. We do not want a 
lawyer’s interpretation of the 39 Articles in the prayer book — we 
want a sympathetic interpretation by persons whose whole duty and 
life is to consider the national needs in the matter of religion. The 
secular state gets its control over the Church by the Prime Minister’s 
nomination of the bishops and by parliamentary power to legislate. 
That is sufficient. Give such a Church, deriving its authority directly 
or indirectly from the people, freedom to develop along its own lines. 

Of course, our object is to enable the Church to grow out of its 
present superstitious doctrine and obsolete form. We have faith tliat the 
development would be along the right lines. No doubt, at first, the 
direction would be sacerdotal and ritualistic. Personally, I do not 
altogether object to this. The more ritual, the more mystery, the more 
indefiniteness of thought, the greater the play for emotional purposes. 
Exactly, as in practical life, in the choice of ways and means, the 
scientific method, full and undefiled, must be exclusively relied on, so 
it seems to me in the higher ranges, in the choice of motives and ideals, 
it is a mistake to intellectualise, the expression must be obscure and 
elastic so as not to debase the purpose in the act of expression. And, 
though there are aspects of the priest which are distasteful, yet I desire 
to see the minister of religion practising the art of mental hygiene. I do 
not believe that the ordinary man is capable of prescribing for the 
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diseases of the soul any more than they are for the diseases of the body. 
We need the expert here as elsewhere. Religion, to my mind, should 
consist in the highest metaphysic, music and ritual, and mental hygiene. 

And I desire that the national life should have its consciously religious 
side. If, as a state, we are purely rationalistic and selfish in our motives 
and aims, we shall degrade the life of the individuals who compose the 
state. I should desire the Church to become the home of national 
communal aspirations as well as of the endeavour of the individual 
towards a better personal life. Meanwhile, I prefer the present Church, 
with all its faults, to blank materialism or competitive sectarianism. 

To this short essay on Dr. Creighton, I add a more 
definite statement of my own outlook on life in the early 
years of the twentieth century. 

January 2Sih, 1901. — Reading Leslie Stephen’s Utilitarians. 
Always interesting to compare one’s own point of view with that of 
one’s parents'. For Bentham was certainly Sidney’s intellectual god- 
fatherj and though I have never read a word of him, his teaching was 
transmitted through Herbert Spencer’s very utilitarian system of ethics, 
and his method through Spencer’s deductive reasoning from certain 
primary assumptions. How has the position of the disciples shifted 
from that of their past teachers? 

First, we agree that human action must be judged by its results in 
bringing about certain defined ends. There is no other sanction that we 
care to accept but results, though we should be inclined to give, 
perhaps, a wider meaning to results. For instance, the formation of a 
noble character, the increase of intellectual faculty, stimulus to sense 
of beauty, sense of conduct, even sense of humour, are all ends that we 
should regard as “ sanctioning ” action; quite apart from whether they 
produce happiness of one or all, or none. We altogether reject the 
“ happiness of the greatest number ” as a definition of our own end, 
though other pereons are perfectly at liberty to adopt it as theirs. I 
reject it, because I have no clear vision of what I mean by happiness, 
or what other people mean by it. If happiness means physical enjoy- 
ment, it is an end which does not recommend itself to me — certainly 
not as the sole end. I prefer to define my end as the increase in the 
community of certain faculties and desires which I happen to like — 
love, truth, beauty and humour. Again, I have a certain vision of the 
sort of human relationships that I like and those that I dislike. But 
we differ from the Benthamites in thinking that it is necessary that we 
should all agree as to ends, or that these can be determined by any 
science. We believe that ends, ideals, are all what may be called in a 
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large way “ questions of taste ” and we like a society in which there 
is a considerable variety in these tastes. 

Science and the scientific method can be applied, not to the dis- 
covery of a right end, hut to a discovery of a right way of getting to any 
particular ends. And here it seems to me the Benthamites fell lament- 
ably short in their understanding of the scientific method. They ignored 
the whole process of verification. They deduced their ways of arriving 
at their own particular end — human happiness — from certain ele- 
mentary observations of human nature; but they never sought to test 
this “order of thought ” by the “ order of things ”. They never asked. 
Is it so? Now they were right in taking as their premiss an observation 
of human motive; they were right in forming a hypothesis deduced 
from this premiss. Where they went wrong, and most perniciously 
wrong, was in never attempting to verify and correct their hypothesis, 
and by this verification to discover other premises. Hence, tliey omitted . 
from their calculation some of the most powerful impulses of human 
nature: reverence for mystery, admiration for moral beauty, longing 
for the satisfaction of an established expectation, custom and habit, 
tradition, sense of humour, sense of honour, passionate longing for 
truth, loyalty — besides a host of mean vanities and impulses none of 
which produce happiness or aim at producing it, but are just blind 
impulses. 

February gth. — Met Lord Rosebery at Haldane’s again; Asquith, 
W. P. Reeves, Prof. Hewins, Prof. Massie and ourselves made up the 
party. I sat next to the great man who was gracious and less self- 
conscious than last time. But the entertainment was a futile business; 
we talked and laughed — “ showed off we never got anywhere near 
a useful discussion on questions in which we were interested. Prof. 
Hewins, Sidney and I had hoped to talk about the School with Lord 
Rosebery who is probably to be President, but we got nowhere near it. 
He is a strange capricious creature, always posing to himself and others, 
anxious only to attain right expression. I was angry with myself after- 
wards, and was strangely enough a bit vexed at being the only lady! 
That would not have maftered had we talked seriously — but in mere 
light banter — “ the eternal feminine ” will intrude, and in that case 
one likes companionship! 

But, undoubtedly, our excursions into “ society ” advance the 
interests of the School. We are to have a meeting at the Mansion House 
with the Lord Mayor in the chair; Lord Rosebery to make a great 
pronouncement in favour of commercial education in the abstract and 
the School in the concrete. Lord Rothschild to act as treasurer and 
other great persons to play up— the whole intended to raise a building 
and endowment fund for the School. All this is Haldane’s doing, partly 
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out of friendship for us, partly because he wants to interest his chief in 
mcompromtsing advance movements. Also, he delights in intrigue, and 
is amusing himself with putting into one company the most unlikely 
co-workers. An institution which has united as its supporters ourselves, 
Rosebery, Rothschild, the Bishop of London and the Fabian Society, 
is just the sort of mixed party which Haldane revels in. “ My dear 
Hewins,” said Haldane, “ you ignore the personal factor in politics.” 
For Hewins, though he willingly accepts the result, does not wholly 
like this “ society ” development. 

And, in truth, it has its unpleasant side. It is much wholesomer to 
win by hard work than by tliese capricious gusts of fancy in great folk. 
I feel that I am skating on rotten ice which might suddenly give way 
under me. I am not afraid of losing the support of the “ personages ”, 
because one does not count on its continuance and takes gratefully all 
one can get, knowing that it will come to an end. What I do fear is 
weakness in my own nature; incapacity to keep my intellect and heart 
set on our own work, undistracted by personal vanity or love of 
admiration. Fortunately, Sidney is absolutely single-minded. But, like 
Hewins, he does not quite like it. 

March Sih . — Brilliant victory at the L.C.C. election. For the last 
three or four months (indeed since October) Sidney has been organising 
the election: writing the election literature, insinuating articles in the 
press, gathering up the Progressive forces all through London, as well 
as engineering the Deptford fight. We fully expected to lose seats in 
London, and a portion of our own Deptford majority. But the Water 
Companies, at the last moment, won our battle for us by their proposed 
water regulations.* Directly tliese appeared we knew the tide was in 
our favours the only problem was to make it flow as swiftly as possible. 
Hence the articles contributed to all the halfpenny press, so that by the 
election day, every “ halfpenny ” was on our side and even the Daily 
Telegraph came out in our support! Still, the sweeping majority for 
the Progressives means that the London elector has confidence in the 
old gang which has now ruled London for^twelve years; and that, in 
spite of the fact that the old gang are exclusively Radicals, whilst the 
vast majority of electors are Tories. It is a striking testimony to tlie 
industry and capacity of a small body of administrators. The Moderates, 
on the other hand, are mediocrities, the larger number of them will 
not work; as a party they suffer from the same fatal defect as the 
Liberal Party in national politics; the majority of them have un- 

> These regulations imposed new and highly unpopular restrictions on what was 
already an inadequate water supply in many worldng-class districts. “ Vote for 
Monopoly and Bung— Unionist Candidates for the L.C.C. ", ran a Progressive election 
pastor. (Ed.) 
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popular convictions and run away from them. To have unpopular 
convictions is bad enough; to run away from them is fatal. 

And now that the election is over, we can at last turn to the book. 
I have already begun to sort both the material and my ideas for our 
country sojourn. I am not satisfied with myself, but hope to be more 
so after a course of country air and exercise and concentration on our 
subject. London life, with its constant clash of personalities — its attrac- 
tions and repulsions, its manipulations and wire-pulling, is distracting 
and somewhat unwholesome. And this last year I seem to have passed 
into an emotional and imaginative phase, which, whilst it gives me a 
certain magnetic effect on others, knocks me to pieces myself. Indeed, 
I am becoming mediumistic. Country life and intellectual concentra- 
tion will, I trust, bring back a saner frame of mind. Brainwork is a 
wonderful specific against the manifold forms of hysteria. 

March iind . — Our long-planned meeting at the Mansion House 
came off yesterday. As far as we were concerned, there was no hitch 
in the arrangement. But, from Lord Rosebery’s black looks when he 
came on the platform, something had evidently gone wrong, and after- 
wards we gathered that he had intended making the meeting an 
.occasion to answer the somewhat futile remarks of Lord Salisbury on 
commercial education, but the Lord Mayor had intimated that such 
a course would be undesirable and that Lord Rosebery had, therefore, 
found himself cut off’ from the most effective part of his speech. It was 
not an able pronouncement but it sufficed, and has been a great 
advertisement for the School. Haldane spoke with real enthusiasm, and 
Harvey (of Glyn Mills) with knowledge of the subject. Lord Roths- 
child was unable to come but heads the contributions with ,^5000. The 
whole aff'air is an audacious advertisement and appeal. It will be a 
marvel if it does not provoke an attack on the management and teach- 
ing of the School. We are sufficiently firmly seated in the saddle to risk 
it. I feel that now we have done our utmost to give the School an 
independent life, it is time that it toddled out of our nursery and to 
some extent took its own dine. Sidney is now turning his mind to the 
University and has drafted a scheme for its complete reorganisation as 
a great centre of applied science. 

And now we can, or at any rate I can, turn my thoughts wholly to 
the book. Fortunately, my mind has become clear of the romancing 
which perturbed it a few weeks ago. One of those strange and mysteri- 
ous alternations which go on seemingly uncaused in our mental life— 
a sudden regaining of complete control over thought and feeling and a 
positive desire to concentrate all mental energy on intellectual work. 
It is as if a hidden influence had been withdrawn and the mind again 
mov ed freely. But the mere physical exhaustion of London life prevents 
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me doing good and sustained work. I am longing for our three months 
in the country. 

Meanwhile, my boy is exceptionally well and happy. He is full of 
active thought and work; his health is excellent, he is conscious of 
success, and each day he seems more supremely happy in his love for 
me. All asperity and harshness has left him — he is always eager, but 
has lost the note of exasperation which used to characterise him. There 
is no slackening in his elfort: he is perpetually working. He has as 
much if not more faith-, though possibly faith in science has increased, 
and faith in any particular economic doctrine has decreased. He is less 
of a doctrinaire than of old, more of an investigator. He is not a leader 
of men, but he is an initiator of policies: his influence is not con- 
centrated in his own personality, it ramifies through many organisa- 
tions and persons, the outcome of multitudinous anonymous activities. 
And I think the setting I have given him, of simple fare and dis- 
tinguished friends, suits him — ^both in reputation and taste. It satisfies 
his sense of consistency to adhere to a democratic standard of ex- 
penditure; and yet he reaps many of the advantages, in the scope and 
variety of social intercourse, of belonging to the inner circle of the 
political and scientific world. 

Jpril %nd . — Hewins came as usual to lunch to-day: he was in 
thoroughly bad humour. No money to speak of has come in as the 
result of the Mansion House meeting, and he declares that the Mansion 
House meeting was a big failure. The plain truth is that, in the first 
place, he expected far too much from the meeting; in the second place, 
he managed with less skill than usual. He seems to have got on 
Rosebery’s nerves, he failed to impress the Lord Mayor, and he delayed 
in sending out the appeal until five or six days after the meeting (we 
having understood that it went out on the very night of the meeting). 
Now he puts down the ill-success to the connection of the School with 
Lord Rosebery and the Fabian Society! We tried to calm and cheer 
him: suggested that Lord Rodischild’s ,^5000 was more than we had 
originally thought of raising, and that at leasrthe meeting had advertised 
the School. But he was not to be comforted. Hewins has three weak 
points; he suffers from attacks of quite unreasonable impatience and 
depression; he is a slack organiser of his staff; and he seldom takes his 
chiefs into his confidence as to what he really intends to do. This 
destroys any complete reliance on him. But he has a magnificent energy 
and persistence, loyalty to his own ideas (which are in the main the 
same as our own), and personal disinterestedness. 

The three months between the first days of April and the 
beginning of July were spent, so far as I was concerned, 
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with the Bertrand Russells at their house near Friday’s Hill, 
working on our local government book: the Other One 
spending the mid-week in London on L.C.C. and other 
business. Here is a vision of the Bertrand Russells as they 
seemed to us in the spring of 1901. 

July 1st. Friday's Hill . — ^The Russells are the most attractive 
married couple I know. Y oung and virtuous, they combine in the pair, 
personal charm, unique intelligence, the woman having the one, the 
man the other, in the superlative degree. Romantically attached to each 
other, they have diverse interests; Alys concerns herself with social 
reform, Bertrand with the higher mathematics. The scheme of their 
joint life is deliberately conceived to attain ends they both believe in, 
and it is persistently yet modestly carried out. The routine of their 
daily existence is as carefully planned and executed as our own. They 
breakfast together in their study at nine o’clock (we breakfast at 8 !), 
then Bertrand works at mathematics until 12.30, then three-quarters- 
of-an-hour reading together, a quarter-of-an-hour stroll in the garden 
together. Lunch with us, 1.30; chat in our sitting-room or out of 
doors, over cigarettes and coiFee. Then Bertrand plays croquet with 
Logan [Pearsall] Smith (Alys’s brother who lives here) until tea at 4.30. 
After that mathematics until 6 o’clock, reading witlt Alys until 7.30, 
dine at 8 o’clock, chat and smoke with us until 9.30, another hour’s 
reading aloud with Alys until 10.30. They sleep and dress in the same 
room, and they have no children. . . . 

As individuals they are remarkable. Alys comes of an American 
Quaker family: she is charming to look at — tall, graceful, with regular 
features, clear skin, bright blue eyes, and soft curly nut-brown hair — 
always smiling, often laughing, warm-hearted and sympathetically in- 
telligent. She has not the gift of intimacy except with her husband; her . 
manner is the same to everyone — at least so far as I have seen. She 
has no arts of flirtation, if anything she prefers women to men — and I 
think really likes the womanly woman better than the professional. 
She has no moods, or they are controlled, she seems always happy and 
grateful for happiness and yet perpetually thinking how to make others 
happier. Since we have been here she has spent days away nursing a 
friend at Cambridge, with no consciousness of virtue, responding to a 
call of fi-iendship as readily as most women respond to a call of pleasure. 
If she has a defect, it is a certain colourlessness of intellect and a 
certain lack of “ temperament ”. But in a woman are these defects? 

So much for our hosts. Besides these two, Logan Smitli, a refined 
and gcntle-natured bachelor, with a pretty talent for turning out 
sentences and a taste for collecting bric-a-brac, is a daily visitor and 
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chats with us over afternoon tea. He, like his sister, is tall, delicate- 
featured and always smiling. But, behind this smile there is a deep- 
seated melancholy, due to a long record of self-conscious failure to 
become an artist of words. The world has proved too complex for him 
to grasp — he is perpetually breaking off before he has mastered even 
the smallest portion of it. He was meant, like Alys, to be a comple- 
mentary being: as a man he cannot find a career, or even a wife, to 
suit him. 

Bertrand is a slight, dark-haired man, with prominent forehead, 
bright eyes, strong features except for a retreating chin; nervous hands 
and alert quick movements. In manner and dress and outward bearing, 
he is most carefully trimmed, conventionally correct and punctiliously 
polite: in speech, he has an almost affectedly clear enunciation of words 
and preciseness of expression. In morals, he is a puidtan; in personal 
habits almost an ascetic, except that he lives for efficiency and, there- 
fore, expects to be kept in the best physical condition. But, intel- 
lectually, he is audacious — an iconoclast, detesting religious or social 
convention, suspecting sentiment, believing only iti the “ order of 
thought ” and the “ order of things ”, in logic and in science. He 
indulges in the wildest paradox and in the broadest jokes, the latter 
always too abstrusely intellectual in their form to be vulgarly coarse. 
He is a delightful talker, especially in general conversation, when the 
intervention of other minds prevents him from tearing his subject to 
pieces with fine chopping logic. He is always fruitful, especially in 
clearing up definitions and distinctions, or iii following out logical con- 
clusions. He is fastidious with regard to friends and acquaintances: he 
dislikes bores and hates any kind of self-seeking selfishness or coarse- 
grainedness. He looks at the world from a pinnacle of detachment — 
dissects persons and demolishes causes. And yet he recognises that, as 
a citizen, you must be a member of a party; therefore, he has joined 
the Fabian Society! He more or less accepts Sidney as his “ repre- 
sentative ” man. But the kernel of his life is research into the processes 
of reasoning. Of this new and highly abstract form of logic, more 
abstract than mathematics, I have no vision. All that one can say is 
that the effect on his own mind of these processes of pure reasoning is 
to make him singularly helpful in clearing up more concrete issues, 
even when he starts with no specialised knowledge of facts. To sum 
up, he is an expert in the art of reasoning, quite independently of the 
subject-matter. 

A vigorous intelligence, at oncesubtle and honest, with the best kind 
of pride — the determination not to swerve from his own standards of 
right and wrong, truth or falsehood, are perhaps his finest cha racteristics. 
What he lacks is sympathy and tolerance for other people’s emotions; 
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and, if you regard it as a virtue, Christian humility. The outlines of 
both his intellect and his feelings are sharp, hard and permanent. He 
is a good hater. 

I observe in Bertrand a curious parallel between his intellectual 
and moral nature. He is intolerant of blemishes and faults in himself 
and others, he dreams of perfection in man; he almost loathes lapses 
from men’s own standards. So in his thought he is almost violently 
impatient of bad reasoning: a right conclusion come to by bad argu- 
ments is oflbnsive to him: it is the perfection of the reasoning that he 
seeks after, not truth of the conclusions. Now it seems to me that there 
is the same sort of connection between an intellectual concentration on 
applied science, and a tolerant, if not lax, judgement of men. Just as I 
am always striving to adjust my “ order of thought ” to the “ order of 
things ” — exactly as I am always looking to results as the test of right 
reasoning (power of prevision, for instance, as the result of shockingly 
bad reasoning?), so I am perpetually excusing myself and others for 
any lapses in morality. I analyse and describe my own and others’ faults. 
But these faults seldom offend me in themselves, but only because they 
result in what is unpleasant and ugly. I have no “sense of sin ”, and no 
desire to see it punished. Bertrand, on the other hand, is almost cruel 
in his desire to see cruelty revenged. 

July qth . — Haldane spent yesterday at Friday’s Hill, and brought 
us news of the Liberal split and enlisted Sidney on the Asquith side. 
We had been watching with half indifference, half annoyance, the 
“ retreat ” of the Liberal Party within the old lines of Gladstonianism, 
under the leadership of Campbell-Bannerman nominally, but of the 
pro-Boers actually. The whole of the spring, tlie vacuum left by lack 
of any clear thinking among those who can think has been filled with 
pro-Boer sentiment of an extravagant kind, and the old sort of secularist 
individualist Radicalism. Morleyand Harcourt, supported by the Daily 
News, were showing signs of returning to political life; Campbell- 
Bannerman, a weak vain man who all along has been in his heart pro- 
Boer, had been entertaining Sauer and Merriman. The Liberal F edera- 
tion meeting at Bradford had been strongly pro-Boer in sentiment, 
though passing lukewarm resolutions of tlie official type. Meanwhile, 
the Imperialist section — Haldane, Asquith, Grey — had been working 
at the Bar, enjoying themselves in London “society” and letting 
things slide. Suddenly, they woke up to find the Liberal Party in the 
House of Commons under the leadership of Lloyd George, declaring 
itself definitely against the war, accusing Milner and the army of gross 
inhumanity and asserting the right of the Boers to some kind of in- 
dependence. Campbell-Bannerman had been captured. 

Under the influence of his old friend Lord Milner (now in London), 
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Asquith came down heavily, declared that the war was inevitable, that 
there had been no wilful cruelty, and that independence, in any sense 
the Boers would understand it, was impossible. He followed up his 
speech by voting against Campbell-Bannerman and the Irish and W elsh 
contingent, and led out of the House some thirty Liberal M.P.’s (the 
bulk of the English Liberals seem to have abstained either by accident 
or with intent). Then to emphasise this protest the more enthusiastic 
Liberal M.P.’s insisted on giving a dinner to Asquith — to fete him 
for his defiance of C. B. Hence the uproar; the uncomfortable spectacle 
of Asquith, Grey, Haldane, supported by the Tory press, in flat 
rebellion against C. B., the chosen leader of the Liberal Party, sup- 
ported by Morley, Harcourt and the whole force of pro-Boers. “ We 
are fighting for our lives ”, said Haldane to me: “ both Asquith and I 
would attach much importance to Sidney being present at the dinner: • 
we do not like to press it, because the whole movement may be a 
failure.” A dilemma: Sidney is pro-Boer in sentiment: he agrees with 
Asquith and Haldane, by reason; but he has not thought out the 
question, has paid little or no attention to it. It suits him infinitely 
better to keep out of the whole affair: he has already made his position 
among the Radicals “ suspect ” owing to his attitude with regard to 
school boards. Moreover, in many details, such as the retention of 
Lord Milner as administrator, he is not convinced that he would be 
prepared to risk complete colonial self-government in the Orange 
Free State and the Transvaal. On the other hand, Haldane has always 
trusted him in matters he cared about, has been the most loyal friend 
in all educational projects. “ I attach little importance to the dinner,” 
Sidney said to me when I told him of Haldane’s desires, “ and no 
importance to my being there. If Haldane wants me to go, I certainly 
will. I would rather, of course, have kept out of the whole affair, but 
one must be ready occasionally to step forward for one’s friends if one 
has no conviction to the contrary. As between the two sections of 
Liberals, my sympathies are with them. I think very little will come 
of either party, but Haldane and Asquith are at least not hostile to our 
views: the others are. I will go. But you need not imagine it of any 
importance, one way or the other.” 

And now that he has agreed to go I am worrying about it. First 
and foremost, I know he loathes the war; he thinks the whole episode 
of the Rand and the Chamberlain negotiations a disgrace to this 
country (though he attributes the inevitability of the war to the grant- 
ing of the Charter to the S.A. Co,, and the discovery of gold on the 
Rand); he distrusts Milner; above all he feels uncertain as to his own 
opinions, having carefully avoided reading anything on the subject. 
” It is not my show”, he has often said when I have suggested he 
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should read blue-boolcs. F rom a more selfish point of view, it suits him 
better not to be on either side so as to get what he can from both for his 
projects. Then I don’t believe in the genuineness of the Liberal M.P.s’ 
own questions; they live in the wrong atmosphere and are incurably 
lazy. They are desperately in awe of the City, consider the opinion of 
the Times, and have their eye on the goodwill of manufacturers — 
even on that of the brewers. Intellectually, they are more with us than 
the more Radical section : but they have no pluck and no faith. All these 
considerations rushed through my mind as I half deprecated Sidney 
accepting; but my instinctive wish was that he should accept in order 
to please Haldane, who has been so good to us. But no doubt, as Sidney 
says, his going or not going is of no importance. 

July %%th . — On the night Rosebery issued his famous letter to the 
City Liberal Club and to the press, Sidney was pacing the terrace of the 
House of Commons with Haldane and Grey, explaining to them the 
attitude they ought to adopt on home affairs, having been called in to 
consult with them. At the time when the journalists in the lobby were 
humming with excitement about the letter, Rosebery’s devoted lieu- 
tenants were absolutely unaware of its existence! “We are not in 
communication with Rosebery ”, Haldane had said to Sidney. Again 
on the Friday afternoon just before the Asquith dinner, I met Haldane 
in the House (whither I had gone to escort a young American lady) 
looking terrifically grave — almost agitated. “ He has made a great 
speech to the City Liberal Club: has repudiated the Liberal Party, 
has announced his intention of ‘ ploughing his own furrow ’ — all 
within a few hours of Asquith’s speech to-night — without a word of 
consultation. He is a Puck in politics ”, added Haldane with almost a 
note of exasperation. 

The dinner, however, went of^all right. It was a scratch assembly 
and Sidney was among the most distinguished of the guests. Margaret 
Hobhouse and I viewed it from the gallery. Asquith’s speech was manly 
and sensible, finely phrased and spoken with considerable fervour. But, 
read in cold blood the next morning, it suffered in comparison with 
Rosebery’s artistically sensational utterance. We did not take the tragic 
view of Rosebery’s intervention taken by the little set of his immediate 
followers. If Lord Rosebery really means business, really intends to 
come forward with a strong policy, then he has done his lieutenants 
a good service by stepping boldly out of the ranks of an obsolete 
Liberalism. Asquith, Grey and Haldane can only proclaim their own 
freedom within the Liberal Party, they cannot denounce the other 
sections of it, for the simple reason that it is not business for them to 
step away from the front bench. To the front bench they must stick so 
long as they can stick also to their own principles. But Rosebery is 
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bound by no ties, and can do the necessary work of the iconoclast of 
the Gladstonian ideals. Rosebery’s business is to destroy Gladstonianism. 
Whether or not he is to become a real leader depends on whether he 
has anything to put in the place of a defunct Liberalism. Mere im- 
perialism will not do; that the other side have. Now supposing he fails, 
as I think he will fall, to be constructive, then he leaves the field open 
to Asquith, Grey and Haldane with a good deal of the rubbish cleared 
away. 

Whether this sort of reasoning glimmered into Haldane’s brain, I 
know not. But when he came in on Monday evening he was in high 
spirits. Asquith and he had made it up with Rosebery (they are for- 
giving mortals!). It was agreed, he said, that Rosebery and Asquith 
were to plough parallel furrows. Meanwhile, G. B. S. writes urging 
us to plunge in with Rosebery as tlie best chance of moulding home 
policy. We have succumbed to his flattery; and now Sidney, with 
occasional suggestions from me, is engaged on an article entitled “ Lord 
Rosebery’s Escape from Houndsditch ”. 

What was the thesis displayed in “ Lord Rosebery’s 
Escape from Houndsditch ”, published in the September 
number of the Nineteenth Century^ 1901.'’ The answer is: 
debunking Gladstonian Liberalism in order to clear the way 
for Fabian collectivism. Instead of ploughing his furrow in 
lonely grandeur, Lord Rosebery is respectfully incited to 
offer himself as titular leader to the progressive group of 
Liberals led by Asquith, Haldane, Grey and Acland, “a 
group of men of diverse temperaments and varied talents, 
imbued with a common faith and a common purpose, and 
eager to work out, and severally to expound, how each 
department of national life can be raised to its highest 
possible efficiency. If he does nothing but plough his own 
furrow,” the author adds, “ Lord Rosebery will, I fear, 
have to plough it alone ” (p. 386). 

Here are a few extracts, out of the twenty-paged article 
explaining its title and indicating the course to be taken by 
a reinvigorated and up-to-date Opposition to the Conservative 
Government: 

Mr. Gladstone, as we now learn upon the unexpected testimony of 
Lord TweedmoutIi, .regarded the last twenty yeare of his life as having 
been spent in “ patcliing up old clothes ”, His achievements as a sartorial 
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artist in politics approached, it must be admitted, the miraculous. But 
the patched-up suits of 1880, 1885 and 1892, though they served their 
immediate purpose, have, under the expanding conditions of con- 
temporary politics, proved wretched wearing material. Not even Mr. 
Gladstone could have patched them up again. With amused dismay 
the new generation of progressives have lately witnessed Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman piecing together the Gladstonian rags and 
remnants, with Sir William Harcourt holding the scissors, and Mr. 
John Morley unctuously waxing the thread. Mr. Asquith and Sir 
Edward Grey are sufficiently up-to-date resolutely to refuse even to 
try on the re-patched garment, but they are not in a position to decline 
to associate with those who still believe the Gladstonian cut to be 
fashionable. Lord Rosebery is the only person who has turned his 
back on Houndsditch and called for a complete new outfit. This is the 
first step towards the regeneration of the Opposition. I say the Opposi- 
tion advisedly, for the political opportunity of the moment is hot for a 
regeneration of Gladstonianism, or of “ the Liberal Party ”, or of 
anything else that had its day in the last century, but solely for a live 
Opposition. That Opposition, when it comes, may call itself the Liberal 
Party or any other name that may be convenient. But it is certain 
that it will not be the old Gladstonian party — quite the contrary, in 
fact — and that it will not become a political force until, meeting the 
new needs and expressing the new aspirations of the twentieth century 
— dealing, as Lord Rosebery rightly says, “ in a new spirit with the 
new problems of the age it thereby makes itself into a practicable 
alternative to the Conservative Government. 

What then is the matter with the Liberals.!' For fifty years, in the 
middle of the last century, we may recognise their party as “ a great 
instrument of progress ”, wrenching away the shackles — political, 
fiscal, legal, theological and social — that hindered individual advance- 
ment. The shackles are by no means wholly got rid of, but the political 
force of this old Liberalism is spent. During the last twenty years its 
aspirations and its watchwords, its ideas of daily life and its conceptions 
of the universe, have become increasingly distasteful to the ordinary 
citizen as he renews his youth from generation to generation. Its 
worship of individual liberty evokes no enthusiasm. Its reliance on 
“freedom of contract” and “supply and demand”, with its corre- 
sponding “ voluntaryism ” in religion and philanthropy, now seems 
to work out disastrously for the masses, who are too poor to' have 
what the economists call an “ effective demand ” for even the minimum 
conditions of physical and mental health necessary to national well- 
being [pp. 366-7], . . . The England of this generation is changing 
because Englishmen have had revealed to them another new world of 
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relationships, of which they were before unconscious. This time it is 
not a new continent that the ordinary man has discovered, but a new 
category. We have become aware, almost in a flash, that we are not 
merely individuals, but members of a community, nay, citizens of the 
world. This new self-consciousness is no mere intellectual fancy, but 
a hard fact that comes home to us in our daily life. The labourer in the 
slum tenement, competing for employment at the factory gate, has 
become conscious that his comfort and his progress depend, not wholly 
or mainly on himself, or on any other individual, but upon the proper 
organisation of his trade union and the activity of the factory 
inspector. . . . The freedom for his trade union to bargain collectively, 
freedom for his co-operative society to buy and sell and manufacture, 
freedom for his municipality to supply all the common needs of the 
town, freedom, above all, from the narrow insularity which keeps his 
nation backing, “ on principle ”, out of its proper place in the comity of 
the world. In short, the opening of the twentieth century finds us all, 
to the dismay of the old-fashioned individualist, “ thinking in com- 
munities 

Now the trouble with Gladstonian Liberalism is that, by instinct, 
by tradition, and by the positive-precepts of its past exponents, it “ thinks 
in individuals It visualises the world as a world of independent 
Roundheads, with separate ends, and abstract rights to pursue those 
ends [p. 369]. . . . Their conception of freedom means only breaking 
somebody’s bonds asunder. When the “ higher freedom ” of corporate 
life is in question, they become angrily reactionary, and denounce and 
obstruct every new development of common action. If we seek for the 
greatest enemy of municipal enterprise, we find him in Sir Henry 
Fowler. If we ask who is the most successful opponent of any extension 
of common rule of factory legislation to wider fields of usefulness, 
the answer is Mr. John Morley. And, when a leader is needed by 
those whose unalterable instinct it is to resist to the uttermost every 
painful effort towards the higher organisation of that greatest of co- 
operative societies, the state itself, who than Sir William Harcourt, at 
his most eloquent, can be more surely depended upon? Not that I have 
any right to reproach these eminent ones for standing by their principles. 
The principles were fresh once — in the last quarter of the eighteenth 
century. Their exponents’ minds were fresh, too, about the middle of 
the nineteenth. But Adam Smith is dead, and Queen Anne, and even 
Sir Robert Peel; while as to Gladstone, he is by far the deadest of them 
all [pp. 370-71]. . . . And I confess that j feel the hopelessness, even 
the comic absurdity, of seeming to invite his more elderly lieutenants, 
at their ages, to change their spots— to turn over a new leaf and devote 
themselves to obtaining the greatest possible development of municipal 
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activity, the most comprehensive extension of the Factory Acts, or the 
fullest utilisation of the government departments in the service of the 
public. I know too well that they quite honestly consider such aims 
to be mischievous. They are aiming at something else, namely, at the 
abstract right of the individual to lead exactly the kind of life that he 
likes (and can pay for), unpenalised by any taxation for purposes of 
which he individually disapproves. They are, in fact, still “ thinking in 
individuals ” [p. 370]. 

No leader will attract the support of the mass of unpolitical citizens 
— who in this juncture, at any rate, alone can give a decisive vote — 
without expanding his thesis of national efficiency into a comprehensive 
and definite programme. Nay, he must do more. He must understand 
his programme, believe in his programme, be inspired by his pro- 
gramme. He will, in fact, lead the English people — eager just now for 
national efficiency, they care not how— only by becoming a personified 
programme of national efficiency in every department of life. 

Here Mr. Asquith is on the right tack: “ What is the use of an 
Empire ” (he asks) “ if it does not breed and maintain in the truest and 
fullest sense of the word an imperial race? What is the use of talking 
about Empire if here, in its very centre, there is always to be found a 
mass of people, stunted in education, a prey to intemperance, huddled 
and congested beyond the possibility of realising in any true sense either 
social or domestic life? ” [p. ITS]- 

So far Lord Rosebery and Mr. Asquith, Mr. Haldane and Sir 
Edward Grey are right in their diagnosis. The nation sees that these 
men, in their different opportunities, have had the courage to cast off 
the old clothes. But, at present, we are all in the dark as to what is to 
be the new outfit. . . . What steps would their alternative government 
take to ensure the rearing of an imperial race? What action have they 
in mind for healing the open sore of the sweated trades: what do they 
intend to do with the poor law: what plan have they thought out for 
stimulating and directing the utmost possible municipal enterprise in 
sanitation and housing: what is their scheme for a comprehensive 
national system of education from the infant school to the university: 
what are their practical conclusions as to increasing the grants-in-aid, 
and assessing site values: how do they intend to transform the present 
silly procedure of the House of Commons; do they propose to simply 
neglect the military situation? It is on questions of this sort that they 
must, during the next few years, mark themselves out from their 
opponents, and convince us that they have a faith and a programme 
rooted no less in knowledge than in conviction. To think out such a 
programme is, of course, irksome, and, as every political Polonius will 
advise, to commit yourself to it is inconvenient — if you do not believe 
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in it. But, to create a live opposition — still more, to construct an 
alternative government: — this new thought and this new propaganda 
must be undertaken. If even one-half of the study and conviction, 
money and capacity, were put into such a campaign for the next live 
years that Cobden and Bright put into the Anti-Corn Law League, 
the country could be won for a policy of national efficiency. Without 
the pledge of virility which a campaign of this sort would afford, the 
nation will not be persuaded [pp. 385-6J. 

October 1st. — Sidney’s article in the Nineteenth Century has been a 
brilliant success. No doubt there are some who found the self-assertive- 
ness and contempt of others somewhat intolerable; but cveiyone has 
read it and found it new and full of substance (G. B. S. corrected the 
proof and inserted some of the brilliance). The Asquith, Haldane, 
Grey lot are delighted with it: Rosebery evidently pleased.. The news- 
papers have taken it seriously, and it has improved his standing, I think, 
and made people feel that he is to be reckoned with. Now I am urging 
him to publish the positive side in a Fabian tract, and I intend to give 
the substance of it in a lecture at Oxford. 

Meanwhile, we have no illusions about the Liberal Imperialists. 
We think that neither Rosebery nor Asquith mean to declare them- 
selves in favour of our measure of collectivism. But they hold no views 
that are inconsistent with it — have nothing to offer but a refusal to 
take up the distinctive side of the old Liberalism. The time will come 
when, if they are to be a political force, they will have to “ fill up ” the 
political worker with some positive convictions. Then, we think, for 
the needful minimum of nourishment they will fall back on us and 
not on the other section. 

But national affairs are not invigorating at present: the wretched 
war drags on, the newspapers nag and scold, and the Government 
seems helpless and the Opposition are more and more divided. The pro- 
Boers are very naturally rubbing their hands and saying “ I told you 
so ”. Personally, if there is no danger of intervention, I do not think 
the S.A. situation so intolerable as other persons do, and the longer 
and more determined the resistance, the more complete and thorough- 
going will be the collapse of the Boer nationality. And, with a race 
with so much patriotism, stubbornness and superstition, one wonders 
whether any more easy settling down would be permanent. 

October 13?^.— Sidney and Hewins in first-rate spirits about the 
School; building nearly complete and paid for, equipment provided 
from the hung-up grant of the T.E.B., a small but certain income 
from the same source and plenty of students. Hewins, who now sees 
before him a fine position and £600 p.a. secured, is somewhat elated 
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and would, I think, tend to have a swelled head if it were not for the 
amount of skill and self-subordination required to engineer the business 
over the shoals of the university organisation. Again, one realises how, 
in a large and complicated society like the London educational world, 
the whole power of moulding events falls into the hands of the little 
clique who happen to be in the centre of things. Ten years ago Sidney 
could no more have influenced the teaching of economics and political 
science in London than he could have directed the policy of the 
Cabinet. But now no one can resist him; he wields the L.C.C. power 
of making grants, he is head of the one live institution; he is, on his 
own subjects, supreme on the University Senate (because he is thought 
to have the L.C.C. behind him), and he knows every rope and has 
quick and immediate access to every person of influence. Somehow I 
doubt whether such a state of things is quite wholesome: of course, one 
believes that in this case the hidden hand is beneficent and efficient! 
But the converse — the feeling of absolute helplessness against the 
doings of less efficient cliques! — is not so pleasant. One wonders 
whether it would be possible to conduct a country’s government 
with efficiency and yet with free access and no favour to all con- 
cerned. 

November 1st . — Asquith and Haldane dined here alone on Monday 
— the latter proposing to bring the former for a quiet chat. The talk 
did not come to much. They are, I think, somewhat depressed. Rose- 
bery had “ carted them so Haldane said, and was going to take his 
own line quite aloof from anything they might think or write. Asquith 
was preparing set speeches on social questions. But Haldane was still 
keen on winning the centre, a term which he alv/ays uses as synonymous 
with the non-political voter, in whose ultimate power we believe. In 
reality, these two sections — the centre and the non-political voter — 
are entirely different and to my mind very unequal in importancci 
What Haldane sees is the moderate politician: the capitalist or pro- 
fessional man who desires little social change and the Empire main- 
tained. But the class we wish them to appeal to is the great lower 
middle-class and working-class, who want change, but don’t know in 
what direction. Any party that knew its own mind as well as the facts, 
and had will to apply the one to the other, would succeed, in the long 
run, in getting hold of these classes for its policy of reform. 

Rosebery is really on the same line as Haldane, though playing a 
different tune. Altogether the position seems somewhat hopeless. 

Asquith impressed me with his manliness and unselfconsciousness, 
also with his shrewd open-mindedness; but he is a coarse-grained in- 
strument and will never strike the imagination of any large section of 
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in it. But, to create a live opposition — still more, to construct an 
alternative government' — this new thought and this new propaganda 
must be undertaken. If even one-half of the study and conviction, 
money and capacity, were put into such a campaign for the next five 
years tliat Cobden and Bright put into the Anti-Corn Law League, 
the country could be won for a policy of national efficiency. Without 
the pledge of virility which a campaign of this sort would afford, the 
nation will not he persuaded [pp. 385-6]. 

October 1st. — Sidney’s article in the Nineteenth Century has been a 
brilliant success. No doubt there are some who found the self-assertive- 
ness and contempt of others somewhat intolerable; but everyone has 
read it and found it new and full of substance (G. B. S. corrected the 
proof and inserted some of the brilliance). The Asquith, Haldane, 
Grey lot are delighted with it: Rosebery evidently pleased., The news- 
papers have taken it seriously, and it has improved his standing, I think, 
and made people feel that he is to be reckoned with. Now I am urging 
him to publish the positive side in a Fabian tract, and I intend to give 
the substance of it in a lecture at Oxford. 

Meanwhile, we have no illusions about the Liberal Imperialists. 
We think that neither Rosebery nor Asquith mean to declare them- 
selves in favour of our measure of collectivism. But they hold no views 
that are inconsistent with it — have nothing to offer but a refusal to 
take up the distinctive side of the old Liberalism. The time will come 
when, if they are to be a political force, they will have to “ fill up ” the 
political worker with some positive convictions. Then, we think, for 
the needful minimum of nourishment they will fall back on us and 
not on the other section. 

But national affairs are not invigorating at present: the wretched 
war drags on, the newspapers nag and scold, and the Government 
seems helpless and the Opposition are more and more divided. The pro- 
Boers arc very naturally rubbing their hands and saying “ I told you 
so ”, Personally, if there is no danger of intervention, I do not think 
the S.A. situation so intolerable as other persons do, and the longer 
and more determined the resistance, the more complete and thorough- 
going will be the collapse of the Boer nationality. And, with a race 
with so much patriotism, stubbornness and superstition, one wonders 
whether any more easy settling down would be permanent. 

October iph . — Sidney and Hewins in first-rate spirits about the 
School; building nearly complete and paid for, equipment provided 
from the hung-up grant of the T.E.B., a small but certain income 
from tlie same source- and plenty of students. Hewins, who now sees 
before him a fine position and ]£6oo p.a. secured, is somewhat elated 
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could no more have influenced the teaching of economics and political 
science in London than he could have directed the policy of the 
Cabinet. But now no one can resist hint: he wields the L.C.C. power 
of making grants, he is head of the one live institution; he is, on his 
own subjects, supreme on the University Senate (because he is thought 
to have the L.C.C. behind him), and he knows every rope and has 
quick and immediate access to every person of influence. Somehow I 
doubt whether such a state of things is quite wholesome: of course, one 
believes that in this case the hidden hand is beneficent and efficient ! 

But the converse — the feeling of absolute helplessness against the 
doings of less efficient cliques! — is not so pleasant. One wonders 
whether it would be possible to conduct a country’s government 
with efficiency and yet with free access and no favour to all con- 
cerned. 

November 1st . — Asquith and Haldane dined here alone on Monday 
— the latter proposing to bring the former for a quiet chat. The talk 
did not come to much. They are, I think, somewhat depressed. Rose- 
bery had “ carted them ”, so Haldane said, and was going to take his 
own line quite aloof from anything they might think or write. Asquith 
was preparing set speeches on social questions. But Haldane was still 
keen on winning the centre, a term which he always uses as synonymous 
with the non-political voter, in whose ultimate power we believe. In 
reality, these two sections — the centre and the non-political voter — 
are entirely different and to my mind very unequal in importance. 

What Haldane sees is the moderate politician: the capitalist or pro- 
fessional man who desires little social change and the Empire main- 
tained. But the class we wish them to appeal to is the great lower 
middle-class and working-class, who want change, but don’t know in 
what direction. Any party that knew its own mind as well as the facts, 
and had will to apply the one to the other, would succeed, in the long 
run, in getting hold of these classes for its policy of reform. 

Rosebery is really on the same line as Haldane, though playing a 
different tune. Altogether the position seems somewhat hopeless. 

Asquith impressed me with his manliness and unselfconsciousness, 
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The last entry of the diary is a preface to a new friendship 
which opened out in the following year: 

December igoi. — ^Wells’ Jnticipations. The most remarkable book 
of the year; a powerful imagination furnished with the data and 
methods of physical science, working on social problems. The weak 
part of Wells’ outfit is his lack of any detailed knowledge of social 
organisations — and this, I think, vitiates his capacity for foreseeing 
the future machinery of government and the relation of classes. But 
his work is full of luminous hypotheses and worth careful study by 
those who are trying to look forward. Clever phrases abound, and by 
the way proposals on all sorts of questions — from the future direction 
of religious thought, to the exact curve of the skirting round the wall 
of middle-class abodes. 

1902 

January ypth . — ^We spent Christmas with Alfred [Cripps] and the 
Courtneys. Our host was in splendid form; well in health and full of 
public affairs. He had been in close communication with Balfour and 
Chamberlain trying to arrange some sort of compromise between them 
with regard to the Education Bill. Joseph Chamberlain was against 
state aid, fearing the recrudescence of the “ church-rate ” crusade. 
Balfour felt the force of the Church’s cry “ now or never ”. He and 
Sidney d iscussed the question : as usual the “ little j ewel of an advocate ’ ’ 
had not thought out the position and, though he and Sidney agreed on 
main points, Cripps was inclined to leave all knotty points to be settled 
by the House; a counsel of despair when the knots are so complicated. 
Dear old Leonard kept out of all this confidential talk: he and Kate 
spending their time with the young people, while Alfred, Sidney and I 
sat over the library fire. I fancy that Alfred feels his feet again in 
politics, and sees office near at hand should the opportunity for a new 
man arise. We laughingly decided that, if the three brothers-ln-law 
were in leading positions in the House, it would end in Sidney and 
Alfred arranging compromises between the two front benches, with 
Leonard always in opposition! • The Courtneys were as self-righteously 
pro-Boer as ever, but more subdued. “ We are passing through some 
smoke (effect of Lord R.’s speech),” said Leonard, “ but it will 
clear off.” 

February zM.—We are at present very thick with the “ Limps ”. 
Asquith, Haldane, Grey, Munro Ferguson and the [Jack] Tennants, 
form a little family group into which they have temporarily attracted 
Sidney by asking him to their little dinners and informal meetings. 

• It Ls amusing to lecaU diat Alfred and Sidney became fellow-members of the 
two Labour Cabinets of 1924 and 1929-31 (Oct. 1937). 
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Close acquaintance with tliem does not make one more hopeful. 
Asquith is wooden, he lacks every kind of enthusiasm, and his hard- 
headed cold capacity seems to be given, not to politics, but to his legal 
cases. His brother-in-law. Jack Tennant, and Haldane both assure us 
that he could retire to-morrow from the Bar if he chose and that he 
only stays at it “ for an occupation Strange lack of imagination not 
to see that there is an over-abundance of hard persistent work ready 
to his hand in politics, alike in thinking out reforms and in preaching 
them, and organising a party to push them. That lack of imagination 
and sensitiveness to needs lies at the root of Asquith’s failure as a 
leader of men. F or the rest, he has neither charm nor personal 
magnetism : he has to gain his position by sheer hard work, and that 
work he is not inclined to do in politics. Grey is a slight personj he has 
charm of appearance, of manner and even of character; but he is I fear 
essentially a “ stick ” to be used by someone else! “ Politics have 
completely changed,” he said plaintively to me when he was last dining 
here, “ formerly you had your cause made for you, all the politician 
had to do was to preach it; now you have to make your cause'' Beyond 
foreign and colonial policy (whatever that may mean), Grey has no 
original ideas and finds it hard even to appreciate the ideas of others. 
And he has no notion of work as the main occupation of life; politics 
is merely with him an episode in his daily life, like his enjoyment of 
nature, books, society, sport (mostly nature and sport be it said). Neither 
Asquith nor Grey are, as politicians, well served by their respective 
wives, Margot is, I believe, a kindly soul; but, though she has in- 
telligence arid wit, she has neither intellect nor wisdom. She is incurably 
reactionary in her prejudices: her two delights are hunting and other 
out-door exercises, and fashionable society. She is said to be ambitious 
for her husband; but, if so, her method of carrying out her ambition 
lacks intelligence as well as intellect. Lady Grey is a fastidious aristocrat, 
intensely critical of anyone to whom work is the principal part of life. 
She is clever enough to see that work alone counts, and yet knows, 
in her heart of hearts, that neitlier she nor her husband are capable of 
it. As for Haldane, to whom we are both really attached, he is a large 
and generous-hearted man, affectionate to his friends and genuinely 
enthusiastic about the advancement of knowledge. But his ideal has no 
connection with the ugly rough and tumble work-a-day world of the 
average sensual man, who is compelled to earn his livelihood by 
routine work and bring up a family of children on narrow means. 
Unmarried, living a luxurious physical but a strenuous mental life, 
Haldane’s vital energies are divided between highly-skilled legal work 
and the processes of digestion — for he is a Herculean eater. He finds 
his relaxation in bad metaphysics and in political intrigue — that is, in 
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trying to manipulate influential persons into becoming followers of 
Rosebery and members of the clique. Be it said to his credit, that he 
has to some extent manipulated us into this position. Munro-Ferguson 
is merely a pleasant young aristocrat. Perhaps, the most keen of the 
lot are the Jack Tennants. Mrs. Jack (formerly an inspectress of 
factories) is a fine-natured woman, with real knowledge and en- 
thusiasm. She has inspired her husband with the same helpful attitude 
towards social questions. But Jack is a little man physically and 
mentally, and the notion of his being a force approaches the ridiculous. 
There remains the mysterious Rosebery. At present he is an enigma. 
Whether on account of his social position or of his brilliancy, or 
because of his streaks of wit and original thought, he can make all 
the world listen. He has imagination and seirsitiveness, and he is a born 
actor. He is first-rate at appearances. Moreover, he seems to be develop- 
ing persistency and courage. But as yet he shows no signs of capacity 
for co-operation, or even for leadership of a group of subordinates. 
All he has yet done is to strike attitudes that have brought down the 
House at tire time, and left a feeling of blankness a few days later. To 
be a great leader, a man must either understand problems himself or be 
able to handle men who do understand them. Rosebery sees many 
persons, but only in order to extract from them the essence of public 
opinion so as to appear before the world in a popular attitude. He 
never asks how actually to work the machinery of government so as 
to get the best results. Has he any clear and definite view of tile 
character of the results he wants to get? I fear not. 

And why are we in this galley? Partly because we have drifted into 
it. These men have helped us with our undertakings, they have been 
appreciative of our ideas, and socially pleasant to us. They have no 
prejudice against our views of social reform: whilst their general 
attitude towards the Empire as a powerful and self-conscious force is 
one witli which we are in agreement. Moreover, the leaders of the 
other school of Liberalism are extremely distasteful to us : we disagree 
with them on almost every point of home and foreign policy. Before 
we can get the new ideas and new frame of mind accepted, we must 
beat out the old. That is why we are not against the policy of the 
“ clean slate ”. We want to be rid of all the old ideals and enthusiasms 
—we want to stamp out the notion that the world can be bettered by 
abolition of some of the existing institutions; we want, on the contrary, 
to set people to work to build up new tissue which may in time take 
the place of the old. In Ireland, for; instance, we don’t Want to abolish 
the union with England, but so to reconstruct the internal govern- 
ment that it will make the bond of union of secondary importance. 
We do not want to abolish or remodel the House of Lords, but to 
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build up precedents for their non-intervention with national ex- 
penditure — all collectivism coming under this head. We do not want 
to disestablish the Church, but to endow science and secular ethics and 
any other form of intellectual activity that may seem desirable. We 
don’t want to abolish or restrain the development of private enterprise, 
but, by creating dykes and bulwarks, to control its mischievous effect 
on the character of the race. We do not want to unfetter the individual 
from the obligation of citizenship, we want on the contrary to stimulate 
and constrain him, by the unfelt pressure of a better social environ- 
ment, to become a healthier, nobler and more efficient being. 

To these ideals the old Liberalisms of Leonard Courtney, Morley, 
Campbell-Bannerman, and the bulk of Celtic members of Parliament, 
are not only unsympathetic, but really hostile. Asquith, Haldane, Grey 
and, I think, Rosebery, are sympathetic though timorous. They will 
not themselves push these ideals (Rosebery is as likely as any to do it), 
but they will follow any one who does, if there seems to be the least 
response from public opinion. And, if Sidney is inside the clique, he will 
have a better chance of permeating its activities than by standing aloof 
as a superior person and scolding at them. So I am inclined to advise him 
to throw in his lot with them in the days of their adversity and trial, 
when an addition to their ranks from the democratic side is of great 
value to them. Half the art of effective living consists of giving yourself 
to those who need you most and at the time of their most pressing want. 
And, seeing that politics is a mere bye-product of our life, our own 
special work to-day being administration or investigation, there seem 
few reasons against this course of action. If we came to throw our 
main stream of energy into political life, we should have to choose our 
comrades more carefully. 

The Technical Education Board is a source of worry and anxiety 
to Sidney. The hostility of the Conservative Government to the School 
Board, and the threat to abolish it, have reacted on the Radical L.C.C. 
and made it inclined to refuse to compete with the Radical School 
Board for the administration of education. J. R. MacDonald, Sidney’s 
old enemy in the Fabian Society, slipped into the Council at an un- 
contested bye-election and apparently spends his time in working up the 
feeling against the Technical Education Board and Sidney’s administra- 
tion of it. He is anxious to get on to it, and Sidney is doing his best to 
get him in, believing that an enemy is always safer inside than outside 
a democratic body. But it means friction and a good deal of bickering. 
MacDonald does not hesitate to accuse Sidney of taking advantage of 
his position to favour the School of Economics * — ^an accusation which 

' July igzi. — More than a year after this entry Sidney was told by a fellow- 
member of the Technical Education Board that J. Ramsay MacDonald had been 
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is perfectly true, though we think absolutely harmless. In administra- 
tion, you must advance the cause which you think right and are, 
therefore, interested in. The unpleasant sound of the accusation is 
conveyed by the double meaning of the word “ interested ” which in 
most men’s mouths m^m pecuniarily interested. We believe in a school 
of administrative, political and economic science as a way of increasing 
national efficiency; but we have kept the London School honestly non- 
partisan in its theories. Otherwise “ interested ” we are not, unless the 
expenditure of our own energy and money on an institution be termed 
“ interested ”. And Sidney’s energies have by no means been ex- 
clusively devoted to the subjects he is intellectually interested in. He 
has, I think, been quite exceptionally catholic in his organisation of 
secondary, technical and university education in London, alike in the 
class of students to be provided for and the range of subjects taught. 
Heaven knows there were arrears to be made up in politics, economics 
and the science of administration. 

The Progressives are not very happy among themselves. The more 
eminent of them have served as chairman, or refused to do so; and 
there comes the question whether the hard-working little “ cads ” of 
the party shall succeed to the chair, or whether some well-bred 
nonentity shall be promoted. Sidney, though willing to back up the 
majority of the party in any course they think fit (he does not attach 
much importance to the whole business), is inclined to advise a frank 
recognition of the plebeian character of the L.C.C., and to take an 
excellent and devoted member who drops his hh rather than an in- 
significant lord. The matter has been compromised by the choice of a 
plebeian as chairman and a lord as vice-chairman. But it has left heart- 
burnings and ill-feeling within the party committee: Sidney acting as 
peace-maker. By his colleagues he is considered a non-competitor: he 
has made education his province and rules over it undisturbed; he has 
no desire to be chairman or vice-chairman, or leader of the party in 
the Council itself. 

We have seen something lately of H.. G. Wells and his wife. Wells is 
an interesting though somewhat unattractive personality except for his 
agreeable disposition and intellectual vivacity. His mother was the 
housekeeper to a great establishment of 40 servants, his father the 
professional cricketer attached to the place. The early associations 
with the menial side of a great man’s establishment has left Wells 
with a hatred of that class and of its attitude towards the lower 

spreading a report that Sidney and I were making an income by lecturing for the 
School. As he was perfectly well aware that, far from taking money from the 
School, we had been spending our surplus on the School and the library, and that 
Sidney and I only lectured there in order to relieve the School from paying lecturers, 
this libel was inexcusable. 
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orders. His apprenticeship to a draper, his subsequent career as an 
assistant master at a private venture school, as a state student at 
South Kensington living on ,^1 a week, as an army crammer, as 
a journalist and,- in these last years, as a most successful writer of 
fiction, has given him a great knowledge of the lower middle-class 
and their habits and thoughts, and an immense respect for science 
and its methods. But he is totally ignorant of the manual worker, on 
the one hand, and of the big administrator and aristocrat on the other. 
This ignorance is betrayed in certain crudities of criticism in his 
Anticipations-, he ignores the necessity for maintaining the standard of 
life of the manual working population; he does not appreciate the need 
for a wide experience of men and affairs in administration. A world 
run by the physical science man straight from his laboratory is his ideal: 
he does not see that specialised faculty and knowledge are needed for 
administration exactly as they are needed for the manipulation of 
machinery or [natural] forces. But he is extraordinarily quick in his 
apprehensions, and took in all the points we gave him in our 48 hours’ 
talk with him, first at his own house and then here. He is a good 
instrument for popularising ideas, and he gives as many ideas as he 
receives. His notion of modern society as “ the grey ”, not because it 
is made of uniform atoms of that shade, but because of the very variety 
of its colours, all mixed together and in formless mass; his forecast of 
the segregation of like to like, until the community will become 
extraordinarily variegated and diverse in its component parts, seems to 
us a brilliant and true conception. Again, democracy as a method of 
dealing with men in a wholesale way — every man treated in the bulk 
and not in detail, the probability that we shall become more detailed 
and less wholesale in our provision for men’s needs — that again is a 
clever illumination. Altogether, it is refreshing to talk to a man who 
has shaken himself loose from so many of the current assumptions, and 
is looking at life as an explorer of a new world. He has no great faith 
in government by the “ man in the street ” and, I think, has hardly 
realised the function of the representative as a “ foolometer ” for the 
expert. 

March \^th . — Met “ Imperial Perks” at Mr. Haldane’s — a re- 
pulsive being — hard, pushing, commonplace, with no enthusiasms 
except a desire to have his “ knife into the Church ” — ^a blank materialist 
although a pious Protestant, who recognises no principle beyond self- 
interest. I confess the thought that Perks was a pillar of the new 
Liberal League staggered me: how could we work with such a loath- 
some person! A combination of Gradgrind, Pecksniff and Jabez 
Balfour. And the choice of tiiis man as their first-lieutenant throws an 
ugly light on Lord Rosebery. Anyway, we and Perks are incompatible 
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in views, in tastes, and in all our fundamental assumptions as to ends 
and methods. This is no doubt an exaggerated statement; but regarded 
from a strictly matter-of-fact point of view, I doubt whether a leader 
who found Perks a delectable companion would really tolerate us and 
our ways when he came to know us and realise what state of things 
we were working to bring about. The situation is made worse by the 
fact that Perks is the only man in the group who is in deadly earnest 
and, therefore, if the group succeeds, is likely to come out top. To 
think of Perks as an English Cabinet Minister; Ugh! The very notion 
of it degrades political life. 

T wo months’ sampling of the Liberal Imperialists has not heightened 
our estimate of titem. Asquith is deplorably slack, Grey is a mere 
dilettante, Haldane plays at political intrigue and has no democratic 
principle, Perks is an unclean beast, and as for Rosebeiy, he remains 
an enigma. He, at any rate, has personal distinction, originality and 
charm; but he seeks only appearances, has no care for or knowledge 
of economic and social evils, lives and moves, and has his being, in the 
plutocratic atmosphere, shares to die full the fears and prejudices of his 
class. Moreover, he is a bad colleague, and suffers from lack of nerve 
and persistent purpose. As for the rank and file, they are a most hetero- 
geneous lot, bound together by their dislikes, and not by their positive 
convictions; they have no kind of faith in any of their leaders, and are 
in constant fear as to their political future and personal careers. And 
rising up against them is a force which will become apparent at the 
next election — Labour candidates officially run by the great trade 
unions, backed up by pro-Boer capitalists. That combination will have 
no constructive power. Here, again, the two elements are bound 
together, not by a common faith, but by a common hatred. But it will 
be able, in many places, to smash the Liberal Imperialists. Thus the 
Liberal Party seems cleaved into two equally unpromising sections — 
Rosebery appealing to the grey mass of convictionless voters on the 
broad and shallow ground of Empire and efficiency; C. B. relying on 
every description of separatist interest, on all the “ antis ” — anti-war, 
anti-United Kingdom, anti-Church, anti-capitalist, anti-Empire. Both 
combinations seem to me equally temporary and equally lacking in 
healthy and vigorous root principles. 

Having done our little best to stimulate the “ Limps ” into some 
kind of conviction, and having most assuredly failed, we now return 
to our own work. Three months’ peaceful and strenuous effort in the 
country seems a delightful prospect. And between me and this diary, I 
think the “ Limps ” will be glad to be rid of us! Our contempt for 
their “ limpness ” and our distrust for their reactionary views are too 
apparent. 


Webb’s bill 

Afril ^Sth. Sussex . — Poor Sidney is somewhat distracted with anxiety 
with regard to the future of the School, the development of opposition 
to the Technical Education Board and theL.C.C. His principal con- 
cern is the exact constitution of the educational authority for London 
to be proposed next year. It so happens that he can use the fear of 
the borough councils as the authority to frighten the opponents of the 
T.E.B. on the Council. It is an open secret that a strong section of the 
Cabinet is in favour of a joint-committee of the borough councils 
which would be a disaster of the fiist magnitude to the whole of higher 
education in London. To avert this disaster we are moving ail the 
forces we have any control over — our friends in the Church, university 
educationalists, permanent officials and any one having influence over 
Ministers, against the proposal of an education authority elected by 
and from the borough councils. 

It is, perhaps, fortunate that Sidney is known to approve the lines 
of the present Bill applying to the country outside London. Indeed, 
our Radical School Board friends scoff about “ Webb’s Bill ” — which, 
of couree, is an absurdity. They will scoff the more if next year we 
are hoist by our own petard! Meanwhile, he is writing an article for 
the Nineteenth Century for June on the London University in the hope 
of catching a millionaire! Beit is biting! 

Friday's Hill, May \th . — Settled again for our nine weeks’ sojourn 
with the Russells. Hard at work on poor law reports of 1834. 1 had 
to break into this work to help Sidney through with his University of 
London article. . . . Sidney is somewhat distracted with his under- 
takings and feels himself at times unequal to them. “ I am not a big 
man,” he says plaintively to me, “ I could not manage any larger 
undertakings.” But, as I tell him, it is exactly this consciousness of 
imperfection, whilst others find him competent, that shows that he 
is more than equal to his task. We only feel completely complacent 
with our effort when we have ceased to grasp the possibilities of the 
situation. 

Enjoyed my week’s work on the University article, a relief from the 
grind of facts — a chance for scheming, an intellectual occupation I 
dearly love. 

At this point I think it well to interpolate some explana- 
tion of our scheme for a reconstructed London University. 
The University of London, founded in 1837, was merely a 
corporation to confer university degrees. It had no pro- 
fessors; it gave no teaching; it conducted no research; it 
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awarded its degrees to persons coming from all parts, on 
their passing examinations on papers set by examiners whom 
they had never seen. It is true that there were various colleges 
scattered over London’s vast area; the oldest entitled Uni- 
versity College, being (as the Anglicans declared) “ god- 
less ”, at which my father, a Unitarian debarred from 
Oxford and Cambridge, got his academic education; and 
King’s College, established avowedly in opposition to 
University College, in order that young men of Church 
families should not be tempted to resort to the “ godless ” 
college. To these had gradually been added a dozen hospital 
schools of medicine and surgery; and also colleges for teach- 
ing science, mostly in its practical applications, or for train- 
ing science teachers. Many of the students of these London 
colleges sat for the London University examinations, and 
were awarded its degrees. But they had no better chance 
than students from other cities or other countries. All the 
graduates of the University of London were alike “ external 
students Most of those responsible for the management 
of the University gloried in this “ externality ” of their 
graduates, and were proud of the fact that there was abso- 
lutely no contact between those who examined and the 
aspirants for degrees. And all London’s millions lacked the 
encouragement, the fertilising influence of contact with 
educated minds, the intellectual direction and the develop- 
ment of research into the unknown, with all its inventions 
and discoveries. 

Now this lack of university inspiration and direction to 
London’s intellectual life had been complained of for many 
years by all sorts of people, and a whole generation of efforts 
had failed of achievement. There had been many plans for 
university reform, and more than one Royal Commission 
had reported on one scheme after another. At last the 
Government got through Parliament an Act re-establishing 
the University of London on the basis of a complicated 
compromise between the conflicting parties, combining the 
examining board awarding, the external degrees with the 
various autonomous colleges giving the necessary instruction 
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to internal students. ' This, however, came to little better than 
formal binding together of college professors and university 

• The passing of the Act was due to R. B. Haldane. “ My great question ”, he 
writes in his autobiography, “was how to extend University organis.ation in 
England. There were some excellent colleges, but outside Oxford and Cambridge 
very little of University life. 

“ I approached Balfour about the University of London [1898]. It was then a 
mere board for examining outside students who got from it external degrees by 
means of examinations without teaching. Valuable as the work of extending degrees 
to external students had been in the past, it was no longer sufficient. The system 
lent itself to the purposes of the crammers, and the school teachers in particular- used 
it for obtaining what were virtually little more than trade-marks. The real purpose 
of University ti-aining, the development of the mind in the atmosphere of the teaching 
university, where teachers and taught could come into close relation, was lacking. 

“ So strongly was this felt that many of the professors in the London colleges 
had set their hearts on the establishment of a second and professorially run uni- 
versity, with no external examinees at all. I knew that the opposition to so far- 
reachmg a measure would be too sti-ong to overcome in the then indifferent state of 
public opinion. I saw that, as a first step at all events, the only way was to pass an 
act enlarging the existing University of London by giving it a powerful teaching 
side. This might be relied on in the end to absorb the other side by reason of its 
quality. Of this opinion also was my friend Sidney Webb, who as the successful 
Chief of the Technical Education Board of the London County Council had great 
opportunities of studying the practical problem. . . . Sidney Webb and I took 
counsel together. _He was a very practical as well as a very energetic man. We 
laid siege to the citadel. We went round to person after person who wag prominent 
in the administration of the existing University. Some listened, but others would 
not do so and even refused to see us. In the end we worked out what was in substance 
the scheme of the London University Act of 1898. The scheme was far from being 
an ideal one. It provided by way of compromise for a senate which was too large to 
be a really efficient supreme governing body for the new composite University, 
and it had other shortcomings of which we were well aware. But it did set up a 
teaching university, although Convocation, with its control of the external side, 
vrould remain unduly powerful. We saw that the scheme thus fashioned was the 
utmost we could hope tor the time to carry, in the existing state of public opinion 
about higher education in London.” 

Some years later R. B. Haldane was again at work improving London University 
education! “ During this period the affairs of London University were approaching 
a crisis, and in the end I undertook the Chairmanship of the Royal Commission, 
which sat for four years and finally reported. I managed to carry this on through the 
later period of my tenure of the War Office and during the earlier part of my Lord 
Chancellorship until the Report was signed. That Commission -was a very interesting 
one. Among my colleagues were Lord Milner, Sir Robert Morant, Sir William 
M'Cormick, my old friend the ex-judge Sir Robert Romer, and Mrs. Creighton. 
... I ought to say that my investigations in Germany had at an early stage im- 
pressed me unfavourably with the separation which had been made there between 
the universities and the great technical colleges, and when subsequently, after study- 
ing the organisation of Charlottenburg on the spot with the aid of my friend 
Geheimrat Witt, the Professor of Chemistry there and head of the school, I set to 
work in London, along with Mr. Sidney Webb and Sir Francis Mowatt, to found 
the new Imperial College of Science and Technology, I decided to press for the 
application of a different principle. The new college was to be tyhioned so as to 
be brought as quickly as possible into a reconstructed University of London. I 
presided over the departmental committee which prepared the Charter, or rather 
presided over it during the second and final year of the inquiry ” {Rickard Burdon 
Haldane— An Autobiography (1919) (pp. ia4-6 and 90-9^). 
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examiners, under a composite Senate having the smallest 
possible financial endowment, or administrative control. 
The reorganised University started on what was little more 
than a formal existence, in which all the several parts 
wrangled over and largely counteracted each other’s projects 
and proposals. Some fresh convulsion, amounting perhaps to 
a new birth, was required to give the organism a genuine 
life. 

What exactly was our scheme for the reconstructed 
London University: what kind of university was possible in 
London.? Here are a few extracts from the article by the 
Other One in the Nineteenth Century, June 1 902 ; 

Any practical policy for a London University has, it is clear, to have 
regard to the limitations, the needs and the opportunities of London 
life. It may at the outset be admitted that, for any university of the 
Oxford or Cambridge type, tlie metropolis is perhaps more unfit than 
any other spot that could be chosen. By no possible expenditure could 
we create at South Kensington, in the Strand, or at Gower Street, the 
tradition, the atmosphere, the charm or the grace of collegiate life on 
the Isis or the Cam. Nor is it possible to secure, amid the heterogeneous 
crowds of London and all its distractions, either the class selection or 
the careful supervision required by the parents of boys fresh from Eton 
or Harrow, with two or three hundred a year to spend in pocket- 
money. . . . With the exception of country students coming to study 
medicine or engineering, the undergraduate class of London University 
will, we may infer, be confined to London residents, and, among these, 
to students from the 99 per cent of London homes which are main- 
tained on incomes under ,^1500 a year. ... 

What, now, should be the policy of the new London University? 
First and foremost we must accept, as the basic principle of its structure, 
an organisation by faculties, not by colleges or other institutions. Only 
on this principle can we develop a university structure adapted to the 
needs and opportunities of the metropolitan area. London, it is clear, 
can have but one university. For the small German town or provincial 
English centre, the university may suitably be of simple and, so to speak, 
unicellular type. Oxford and Cambridge, with their close aggregation 
of separate colleges of identical pattern, present us with what may be 
called a multicellular development of the same elementary type. By no 
such simple repetition of parts could we create a university for the 
huge area and dissimilar conditioris of the metropolitan districts. Its 
unique combination of a widely dispersed undergraduate population 
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and centrally segregated materials for research, its union of the most 
democratic student life with the most perfectly selected intellectual 
aristocracy of science, necessarily call for a more highly organised 
structure, lliis is found in the establishment, as the principal organs 
of the university, of separate faculties, each of them highly differentiated 
in structure, so as to fit it for dealing, in its particular department of 
learning, with all the teaching and all the research from one end of 
London to another, and capable of indefinite expansion, without inter- 
fering with any other faculty, to meet the requirements of every part 
of the area and every development of the subject-matter. So long as 
the several colleges or other teaching institutions regard themselves, 
and are regarded, as the units of university organisation, their in- 
stinctive megalomania is a disruptive force, creating internecine 
jealousy and competition for students, and impelling each particular 
institution, irrespective of its local conditions or special opportunities, 
to strive to swell itself into a complete university on a microscopic 
scale. Make the faculty the unit, and the same megalomania impelling 
the professors to work for the utmost possible extension and improve- 
ment of the faculty as such, serves only to extend the influence and 
enhance the reputation of the university as a whole. This is not to 
say that there is no place in the London University for separately 
organised institutions and autonomous governing bodies. It is im- 
practicable and undesirable for the University Senate or the University 
faculties to undertake the vast business of managing all the colleges and 
other teaching institutions within the metropolitan area. Whether 
these institutions devote themselves to particular departments of re- 
search, to special grades of teaching, to distinct subjects of study, or to 
the local requirements of their districts, the University will with 
advantage leave to their governing bodies a large autonomy in business 
management and finance, and concern itself only with seeing that such 
portions of their teaching staff and students, their courses of instruction 
and equipment, as are recognised by the Univereity, are properly 
organised and co-ordinated witlt the larger life of the whole. The lines 
along which this co-ordination must necessarily proceed are marked 
out by the subjects of teaching or research; that is to say, by faculties. 
At present there are eight such faculties — ^namely, arts, science, 
medicine, law, music, theology, engineering and economics. But the 
number of separate faculties will gradually increase, either by simple 
additions, such as pedagogy and philosophy, or, with the advance of the 
subjects, by the further differentiation into separate organisations of 
such large and comprehensive divisions as “ science ” or “ arts ”. . . . 

Thus, instruction will have to be provided in the evening as well 
as in the day-time, and it should be carried on, with proper relays of 
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teachers, practically continuously throughout the whole year. There 
is no harm, and indeed great advantage, in these University courses 
being attached to polytechnics or technical institutes whose other 
departments are of less than university rank. The University will, of 
cmnse, take care to appoint or recognise none but thoroughly com- 
petent teachers; it will see that the courses of instruction are given 
the genuine university spirit: it will maintain a high standard in 
laboratory accommodation; and it will naturally admit, as university 
students, only those who satisfy its matriculation and other require- 
ments. Subject to these conditions, there can be nothing but advantage 
in an indefinite multiplication of opportunities for undergraduate study 
in the whole of the vast area extending from Maidenhead to Gravesend, 
from Guildford to Bishop’s Stortford. In the popular faculties of science 
and engineering, there will, not improbably, soon be an effective 
demand — measured by the presence of fifty to a hundred undergraduate 
students at each place — for complete degree courses at forty or fifty 
such centres. Even such a multiplication would give, for each centre, a 
population as great as that of Aberdeen or Plymouth. The teachers at 
these exclusively undergraduate centres, who will be chosen, it may be 
hoped, from the ablest post-graduates of London or other universities, 
must, of course, be members of the faculties and boards of studies in 
their respective subjects, and every possible opportunity should be given 
for them to meet, for the discussion of how best to advance their 
particular branch of learning, not only their contemporaries, but also 
their more distinguished colleagues, the chief university professors, 
whose pupils they will probably have been. Only by the frank accept- 
ance of some such policy of extreme local dispersion of the mere 
undergraduate teaching, coupled with a highly organised intellectual 
intercourse between all the university teachers in each subject, can 
the London University rise to the height of its opportunity as the uni- 
versity for seven millions. ... 

But a university is, or ought to be, much more than a mere place 
for teaching. Its most important function in the state is the advance- 
ment of every branch of learning For the advancement of learning 

in this, the Baconian sense, the conditions of London life, far from 
being adverse, are, in reality, in the highest degree favourable. Even 
without the staff or equipment of a great university, London has 
always contributed much more than its quota to scientific discovery. 
It was by no mere accident that Davy and Faraday, Huxley and 
Tyndall, Sir Joseph Hooker and Herbert Spencer, had all worked in 
London. London’s unparalleled wealth in “ material ” for obsei'vation 
and study necessarily makes it the principal centre for every branch of 
English science. The intellectual environment is no less favourable 
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than the wealth of material. The fact that all the learned societies 
meet in London is significant. No place provides, in each subject of 
study, so highly specialised a society, in which the ablest thinkers and 
investigators in any department of learning can meet in friendly con- 
verse, not only their foreign colleagues visiting the great city, but also 
those who are, in the practical business of life, both needing and using 
the newest discoveries. Add to these natural resources of metropolitan 
life a university of the type required by London’s needs — a large 
closely knit and highly specialised professoriat in each faculty directing 
the researches of assistants and post-graduate students in the different 
branches of each science — ^and we shall have created, in the very heart 
of the British Empire, an almost ideal centre from which future 
generations of investigators and inventors may explore new realms of 
fact, discover new laws, and conquer new applications of knowledge 
of life. In the whole range of the physical and biological sciences, in 
the newer fields of anthropology, archaeology, philology, pedagogy 
and experimental psychology, in the wide vistas opening out for applied 
science and the highest technology, in the constantly changing spheres 
of industrial and commercial relations, administration and political 
organisation, we may predict with confidence that a rightly organised 
and adequately endowed London University will take a foremost part 
in the advancement of learning. ... 

It may be that we must forego in London University the culture 
born of classic scholarship and learned leisure. But, if we can show 
that there is no incompatibility between the widespread instruction of 
an undergraduate democracy and the most effective provision for the 
discovery of new truth j between the most practical professional training 
and genuine cultivation of the mind; between the plain living of hard- 
working students of limifed means and high intellectual achievements, 
we shall not, I venture to believe, appeal in vain. London University 
must take its own line. They are futile dreamers who seek to fit new 
circumstances to the old ideals; rather must we strive, by developing 
to the utmost the opportunities that the present affords us, to create 
out of twentieth-century conditions new kinds of perfection. ^ 

A'pril 1902. Fridays Hill . — Sidney had Morant to stay here. 
Morant is the principal person at the Education Department. He has 
occupied the most anomalous position the last six months. Taken into 
the office as a nondescript in a humble capacity some years ago, Gorst 
picked him out for his private secretary. In that way he became 
acquainted with the politicians — Cabinet Ministers and Conservative 
private members, who were concerned with Education Bills and educa- 
' “London University: A Policy and a Forecast”, by Sidney Webb, 
Nineteenih Century, 1902. 
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tion policy. Presently these folk — specially the Cabinet Ministers, 
found him a useful substitute for Kekewich (permanent head), who 
was deadly opposed to their policy, and even for Gorst with whom 
they were hardly on speaking terms, the situation being complicated 
by the fact that Gorst and Kekewich were complete incompatibles, 
having no communication with each other ! So Morant has been ex- 
clusively engaged by the Cabinet Committee to draft this present Bill, 
attending its meetings and consulting with individual members over 
clauses, trying to get some sort of Bill through the Cabinet. Both 
Kekewich and Gorst have been absolutely ignored. Neither the one 
nor the other saw the Bill before it was printed. J ust before its introduc- 
tion in the House, Morant wrote to Gorst saying he assumed he 
“ might put his name at the back ”. Gorst answered; “ I have sold 
my name to the Governmentj put it where they instruct you to put 
it! ” Morant gives strange glimpses into the working of one depart- 
ment of English government. The Duke of Devonshire, the nominal 
Education Minister, failing through inertia and stupidity to grasp any 
complicated detail half-an-hour after he has listened to the clearest 
exposition of it, preoccupied with Newmarket, and in bed till 12 
o’clockt Kekewich trying to outstay this Government and quite super- 
annuated iir authority; Gorst cynical and careless, having given up 
even the semblance of any interest in the office; the Cabinet absorbed 
in other affairs, and impatient and bored with the whole question of 
education. “ Impossible to find out after a Cabinet meeting,’’ Morant 
tells us, “ what has actually been the decision, Salisbury does not 
seem to know or care, and the various Ministers, who do care, give 
me contradictory versions. So I gather that Cabinet meetings have 
become more than informal — they are chaotic — breaking up into little 
groups, talking to each other without any one to formulate or register 
the collective opinion. Chamberlain would run the whole thing if he 
were not so overworked by his own department.” 

Sidney and Morant discussed for many hours the best way of so 
influencing the Cabinet and its advisers that we get a good authority 
for London. Decided to send out the T.E.B. report widely with 
personal letters, and to set on foot quiet “ agitations ” among the 
Church folk and other Conservative circles. Among others, Sidney has 
written a short note to Chamberlain drawing his attention to the 
policy of “ delegation ” in the T.E.B. [report], leaving it to be under- 
stood that he would be prepared to delegate management of the 
elementary schools (properly safeguarded) to borough council com- 
mittees. Also to Balfour — in fact, I think he has written to every 
prominent personage, to each according to his views and degree of 
influence. 
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May yfith . — Y esterday the formal opening of the new building of 
the School of Economics, a day of satisfaction to Sidney, Hewins and 
myself. Our child, born only seven years ago in two back rooms in 
John Street, with a few hundreds a year, from the Hutchinson Trust, 
despised by the learned folk as a young man’s fad, is now fully-grown 
and ready to start in the world on its own account. There is the build- 
ing and equipment, all admirably planned to suit the sort of work and 
life we have built up; tliere are the staff of teachers modestly but 
permanently endowed, there are the formidable list of governor, over 
which Sidney presides, and last but not least the School has attained 
university status with its own curriculum, its own degrees, and with 
even a prospect of its own gown. Meanwhile, Sidney’s personal work 
has broadened out into the administration of university affairs as a 
whole, his position on the Senate is strong and seems destined to 
become stronger, since he is always mentally on the spot long before 
the others have arrived there. He and Hewins too are a strong com- 
bination among the warring atoms, and are reinforced by Dr. Robertson 
of King’s and such outside members as W. P. Reeves, and Lord Davey, 
whilst Sidney is one of Dr. Rucker’s (the new principal) more con- 
fidential advisers. Should he become one of the trustees of the fund 
that Haldane is trying to raise, still more should he persuade the 
L.C.C. to “ go ” a |d. or |d. rate, his influence with the Senate will 
become alarmingly strong and no doubt create anger and envy in 
various quarters. He will then have to walk warily, and not abuse his 
predominance. Fortunately for his work, he never suffers from infla- 
tion, he is too completely absorbed in getting things done and too 
sincerely modest to lose his head. All his aggressiveness has disappeared 
with his good fortune, that is his personal aggressiveness, he remains a 
good fighter when he has his back to the wall. In his opinion, fighting 
should always be the last resource before being beaten on some main 
issue of real importance. 

Peace with the Transvaal; political burial of the pro-Boers. Im- 
mediate increase in popularity of Government: rise of Rosebery 
“futures ”. He is playing the game of leading the Liberal Party on 
his own terms with consummate deftness. 

June y^th. Friday's Hill . — Graham Wallas spent the afternoon and 
evening here without Audrey. He is more in his old form than I have 
seen him for years. The approaching abolition of the School Board, in 
which he acquiesces (on general grounds of objection to ad hoc bodies 
and I think on the particular experience of the L.S.B.), has detached 
his mind from the minute details of school management and left it 
freer to turn back to the student’s life. He and I had a long discussion- 
walking on Marley Common— as to our respective position with 
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regard to denominational religion. He recognises but deplores tile 
growing tolerance of it, if not sympathy with religious teaching, on 
the part of confessed agnostics. He distinguished with some subtlety 
between the old broad Church party, who wished to broaden the creed 
of the Church to one which they could emphatically accept, and those 
religious-minded agnostics who accept Church teaching, not because 
they believe its assertions to be true, but lest worse befall the child’s 
mind iti the form of a crude materialistic philosophy. “ I cannot see 
the spirit of genuine reform, if there is no portion of the Church’s 
teaching which you object to more than any otherj if you cease to dis- 
criminate between what you accept and what you reject, denying all 
and accepting all, with the same breath, denying the dogmas as state- 
ments of feet, accepting them as interpreting a spirit which pleases you. 
Dean Stanley and the broad churchmen were in quite different position: 
they denied the Athanasian Creed and wished it ousted, they believed 
the Apostles’ Creed and fervently and sincerely desired it to be taught.” 
I admitted there was much in his contention. I could only shelter 
myself by the argument that the reform of the Church was not the 
work I had undertaken to do, or which I was trained to consider. The 
practical alternatives before us constituted a very simple issue; whether 
we were to throw our weight against the continuance of the present 
form of religious teaching and help to establish pure materialism as the 
national metaphysic; or whether we would accept, provisionally, as 
part of the teaching in the schools, the dogmas and ritual of the 
Christian Church of to-day. For my own children, and for those of 
otlier people, I deliberately believed the lie of materialism to be far 
more pernicious and more utterly false than the untruths which seem 
to me to constitute the Christian formula of religion. Moreover, we 
are face to face with the fact that the vast majority of the English 
people are, as far as they think at all, convinced Christians. By insisting 
on secular education, I should be not only helping to spread what 
seems to me a bad kind of falsehood, but I should be denying to others 
the right to have their children taught the creed they hold to be 
positively true. I see no way out of the dilemma, but the largest variety 
possible of denominational schools, so that there may be the utmost 
possible choice for parents and children, and, let me add, the widest 
range of experiment as to the results of particular kinds of teaching on 
the character of the child and its conduct of life. 

'June 5?/); — For about three weeks out of the eight, Bertrand 
Russell has been away staying with his friends the Whiteheads, and 
poor Alys has been too unwell to be here. A consciousness that some- 
thing is wrong between them has to some extent spoilt our sojourn 
here, both Sidney and I being completely mystified. We became so 
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concerned about the situation that I suggested that I should take Alys 
off to Switzerland to complete her cure, and Sidney acqui^ced out of 
affection for her and genuine admiration for Bertrand. It would be a 
sin and a shame if tliose two should become separated, and altogether 
wanton misery for both. Our impression is that they have both erred 
in sacrificing themselves and each other to an altogether mistaken 
sense of obligation to other people. It is quite clear to me that Bertrand 
is going through some kind of tragedy of feeling; what is happening 
to her I suppose I shall discover in the next three or four weeks. It is 
the wantonness of this unhappiness which appals me; saddens and 
irritates both of us. 

Bertrand Russell’s nature is pathetic in its subtle absoluteness: faith 
in an absolute logic, absolute ethic, absolute beauty, and all of the most 
refined and rarefied type — his abstract and revolutionary methods of 
thought and the uncompromising way in which he applies these 
frightens me for his future, and the future of those who love him or 
whom he loves. Compromise, mitigation, mixed motive, phases of 
health of body and mind, qualified statements, uncertain feelings, all 
seem unknown to him. A proposition must be true or false; a character 
good or bad; a person loving or unloving, truth-speaking or lying. And 
this last year he has grown up quite suddenly from an intellectual boy 
into a masterful man, struggling painfully with his own nature and 
rival notions of duty and obligation. His hatred of giving pain and his 
self-control will, I think, save him from the disaster of doing what he 
would feel afterwards to have been wrong. But it is always painful to 
stand by and watch a struggle one cannot help. The background of life 
here has, therefore, not been happy — especially for me, as I have had 
time and opportunity to observe and brood over it. Sidney, though most 
anxious and willing to give a helping hand (even to the extent of letting 
me leave him for three weeks!), is somewhat impatient with this quite 
unnecessary pain. However, the problems of human relationship have 
a way of unravelling themselves when those concerned are intelligent, 
warm-hearted and healthy in body and mind. The first thing to be 
done is to get Alys well. I am myself looking forward to the complete 
change and rest. My cure is not complete; I still suffer from eczema 
in one of my ears, due I believe to my greedy persistence in drinking 
coffee which I believe is rank poison to me. Also my recent attempts 
to companionise Bertrand so as to keep him here (which I believe to 
,be Alys’s desire) have meant more mental exertion than is consistent 
with regular work. And I have not always been quite faithful to the 
regimen; now and again a naughty greedy feeling overtakes me at a 
meal and I exceed! But I am improving in that respect; keep always 
before me the scale and the weights. I wanted, having spent yesterday 
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in packing, to get back to the book, but I cannot stand the knocking 
and cleaning going on in the house — so off I go into the woods with 
Mrs. Warren’s Profession — just sent me by G. B. S. 

July 1902. Friday's Hill . — ^The last days of our stay — Sidney in 
London and I packing up our MSS. and blue-books preparatory to the 
advent of a large party of Berensens, etc. 

I have worked well, but with small result in actual stuff written. 
Of the eight weeks we have been here nearly two were spent on the 
University article, counting proof-correcting, and another two in read- 
ing through and analysing the whole of the Poor Law Commission 
evidence of 1833-34. Another week has been more or less spent in 
entertaining and resting, so that not more than a fortnight has been 
actually consumed in writing. But what I have done is to get the whole 
poor law section planned out and about half-written, as well as the 
general scheme of Part II. of the book conceived, so that now the 
work will go straight forward. Sidney has only been able to write out 
(he always elucidates and completes my rough draft) what I have done, 
spending only one or two days a week down here. It has been a broken 
time for him, absorbed in University and T.E.B. committees, con- 
sultations, redrafting of Garnett’s and Hewins’s reports, writing memo- 
randa for Haldane on university matters, for Conservative M.P.’s 
and Bishops on “ The New Education Authority for London ”, and 
keeping our eye on the Fabian Society and the Liberal League, 
altogether a somewhat distracted life. But he is very happy in his 
activity, feels ways opening out before him of getting at least some 
things done in the direction he believes right. Sometimes he is weary 
and longs to retire to “ a cottage ” with me and “ write books ”, but 
more often he is happily active — unconscious of anything but his desire 
to transact the business in hand, successfully. He has a delightful unself- 
conscious nature: he has (thank the Lord!) no “ subconscious self”: 
when not at work, or asleep, or talking, he reads — reads— -reads — 
always ready for a kiss or a loving word, given or taken, “ I am 
frightened at my own happiness ”, he often says. 

July 2irf.— Mr. Haldane came to lunch with us yesterday. He 
has been immersed in writing his Gifford lectures and was absorbed 
by his peculiar and personal vision of the “ Absolute ”. He is still keen 
on the University and full of energy and hopefulness. But much 
depressed about politics; does not evidently trust Rosebery. Thinks, 
the Conservatives are going to pieces; that the leaders would even like 
to be defeated and retire for a year or two; that C.B. would grasp at 
office on any terms, and that it would end in the fresh discredit of 
Liberalism with the “Limps” forced into the position of Liberal 
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Unionists. If asked, Rosebery might accept a coalition with the 
younger Tories and leave his lieutenants in the lurch and the Liberals 
in a discredited opposition. For the present he is chiefly concerned to 
prevent the defeat of the Education Bill and came to consult Sidney 
about it. Sidney advised a demonstration in the Nineteenth Century of 
educationalists in favour of the Bill, to strengthen Balfour’s hand, and 
again to urge the inclusion of London. Sidney has to write a memo- 
randum on London situation to go tlirough Hugh Cecil to Balfour. 

Attended one or two meetings of the Trades Union Congress and 
had delegates to tea for three days. Dominant note of the Congress is 
determination to run Labour candidates on a large scale, and faith in 
the efficacy of this device for gaining all they require. The notion is to 
have Labour men in the field in a number of constituencies before the 
Liberal candidate is selected. There is no leadership in the Congress; 
little respect of one man more than another; but a certain unanimity 
of opinion among the delegates; less cleavage between trade and trade, 
or between Old and New Unionists than in any Congress I have 
before attended. Practically the Congress has been captured (as far as 
its formal expression of opinion is concerned) by the I.L.P. We find 
ourselves quite out of harmony with it collectively, though on cordial 
and confidential terms with many of the delegates. 

Odd letter from Rosebery. I sent him a card for my trade union 
teas, more to let him know what we were doing than expecting him 
to come. Foolish of him not to have responded to the request from the 
trade unionists for an entertainment at his house. He needs strengthen- 
ing on the democratic side, and it would have cost him so little ! The 
half-heartedness of these leaders to their work of leadership annoys us. 
If it is worth our while at great inconvenience and expense to us — 
we who have nothing to gain politically — ^liow much more is it their 
game. Asquith, too, with a house at St. Albans within one hour of 
London, cannot bestir himself to come up for one day for the Congress, 
let alone entertain the delegates in his empty house in Cavendish 
Square. He, too, with the memory of Featherstone to wipe out! Why 
play the game at all if you mean to play so carelessly, and with so little 
enjoyment of the process or concern for the result? 

October i\th . — All our Radical friends bitter or sullen with us over 
Sidney’s support of the Education Bill. Certainly, if he had political 
ambitions, it would have been a suicidal policy on his part. Fortunately, 
we enjoy the incomparable luxury of freedom from all care for our- 
selves. We are secure in our love for one another and we are absolutely 
content with our present daily life, as far as our own interest and 
happiness is concerned. Well we may be! I have a constant wonder 
whether we are earning our excellent maintenance. Sidney certainly 
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does, assuming that his work is in the right direction, for he is at it 
from nine o’clock in the morning continuously until 7.30, and once 
or twice a week lectures in the evening as well. For myself, I peg 
along every morning at the book for three or four hours, sometimes 
putting in half-an-hour in the afternoon. But, generally, I find it pays 
better to do nothing in the afternoons except take exercise, especially 
as almost every day we have someone to lunch or to dine to talk shop. 
We have had the whole professoriate of the School (25) to dinner in 
detachments, and a selection of the students in afterwards. As president 
of the [Students’] Union, I am trying to develop the social side of the 
School and have arranged to be “ At Home ” to students on alternate 
Wednesdays next term. 

November 10th . — ^The School has opened with eclat. There are 
now actually at work five hundred students and the staff is hard put 
to it to meet the new strains. The railway companies have at last come 
into it with a determination to make use of the lectui’ing both as an 
educational training and as a test of capacity of their staff of clerks. 
For the last three years the Great Western Railway has sent some 
thirty or forty and paid their fees, but the attendances have been per- 
functory and usually tailed off towards the end of the term. This year 
Wilkinson (Great Northern) [?] took the matter up with vigour: 
selected groups of courses for each clerk, sent an inspector to see that 
they attended and to listen to the lectures, required shorthand notes of 
tlie lectures to be submitted to him, and gave it out that he would read 
the three best essays contributed by his staff submitted to him by the 
Director of the School. The writer of the best essay, an unnoticed 
clerk in a minor department, has been promoted to the general 
manager’s office. The Great Northern general manager, at the 
instigation of Lord Rosebery (who is said to talk of “ our School ” at 
the meetings of the directors), has had a long talk with Hewins, and 
arranged to send a contingent to the classes and to require them to 
pass examinations before being promoted. If this precedent be followed 
by other business undertakings and by public bodies, we shall have 
done a good deal to promote efficiency in administration. Hewins, of 
course, is a little bit over-confident and elated, but that is his tempera- 
ment. He inspires confidence in men of affairs and has, in fact, more 
the business than the academic mind; though sufficiently intellectual 
to state concrete facts in terms of general principles. His weak point 
is lack of accuracy and rapidity in the despatch of business; he is slovenly 
in such matters as proof-correcting and dilatory in getting certain 
things done. But there is usually method in his carelessness, and things 
left undone or mistaken are usually matters about which his judge- 
ment has been over-ruled or to which his aims are slightly different 
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from those of the governors. His carelessness is, in fact, instinctively 
selective if not intentionally so. It is aggravating because he always 
agrees to do the job. 

But he and Sidney, and to a lesser extent I myself, make a good 
working trio. The whole internal organisation of the School is left 
to him with suggestions from Sidney; the whole financial side is in 
Sidney’s hands, whilst my domain has been roping in influential sup- 
porters from among old friends and connections. Every Tuesday 
Hewins lunches here and we discuss the affairs of the School in all its 
aspects; he consults Sidney about the curriculum; Sidney tells him the 
requirements for securing L.C.C., Technical Education Board and 
University support, I submit to both my little schemes for entertaining 
various persons likely to be useful. Almost every week since early in 
October we have had dinners of eight to ten — lecturers and governors, 
likely friends and supporter, and students to lunch. . . . The rest of 
our social life, which is both lively and interesting, is deliberately 
designed to help forward the University, the Progressive Party on the 
L.C.C., and to a slight extent to give Haldane and his friends a friendly 
lift whenever an opportunity comes that way. The Liberal League, 
notably Haldane and Rosebery, have been good friends to us, and we 
feel bound to return in kind. 

Haldane and Sidney are constantly co-operating in educational 
matters. Haldane has taken a bold line in supporting the Government 
Bill (Education) and breaking from his political friends. His position 
as a party politician was so damaged before that I doubt whether it has 
been much worsened. Undoubtedly, if Rosebery goes under and the 
Campbell-Bannerman lot romp in, Haldane is pretty well done for, 
unless they should be desperately short of men. On the other hand, 
he has improved his status as a leader of opinion, has shown that he 
knows and is keen about the higher branches of education. And the 
higher branches of education are one of the coming questions. It seems 
likely that the beginning of the twentieth century will be noted as the 
starting point of the new form of university training and university 
research — the application of the scientific method to the facts of daily 
life, politics and business. In this movement, Haldane will have played 
one of the principal though unseen parts. His career is interesting as 
combining that of a considerable lawyer, an education reformer and 
an intriguing politician (though the intrigues are always to promote 
a cause, never to push himself). It is a paradox tliat a mind that 
is essentially metaphysical, laying stress on the non-material side of 
human thought and feeling, should have been, as a matter of fact, 
chiefly engaged in promoting applied physical science. 

Rosebery is not making way in tlie country and is, I imagine, having 
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a bad time with himself. He has no grip of anything except appear- 
ances. He is so intent on trying to find out which course will appear 
right to the ordinary man of affairs, that he forgets altogether to think 
out which course will work out best in social results. He seems 
positively frightened at the thought of any such enquiry. Publicly and 
privately Sidney has pressed on the Liberal League the necessity of its 
leaders making up their minds as to what they would do if they had 
the power. Rosebery and Haldane hang back — they do not want to be 
committed. “ Quite so,” says Sidney; “ don’t publish anything or 
decide on any course, but let us at least have the facts at our command 
and know all the alternative courses.” He is, however, a voice in the 
wilderness. 

November l^th . — I took the Prime Minister [Arthur Balfour] in 
to dinner! I say “ took ” because he was so obviously delivered over 
into my hands by my kindly hostess who wished me to make as much 
use as possible of the i J hours he had free from the House. It was a 
little party of eight at the house of the charming Mrs. Horner — High 
Priestess of the "Souls ”, in their palmy days, now somewhat elderly and 
faded but gracious to those she accepts as distinguished. The other 
diners were Lady Elcho and Haldane, Mr. Horner and a handsome 
daughter. 

Balfour has the charm of genuine modesty and unselfconsciousness, 
and that evening he seemed in earnest about education. Pie is delight- 
fully responsive intellectually — a man with an ever open mind— too 
open, perhaps, seeing that on no question has it been sufficiently closed 
by study and thought to have developed principles. There comes a time 
in life when surely the mind should be made up conclusively as to 
the particular questions with which it is mainly concerned; man’s work 
in life is action and not enquiry? Balfour’s intellect has not the organic 
quality; there is no determinate result from the combination of his 
reason with his knowledge of facts. His opinions shift uneasily from 
side to side; the one permanent bias being in favour of personal refine- 
ment of thought and feeling. But I doubt whether he has any clear 
notion of how he would attempt to bring about this refinement in other 
people, except by personal example and influence. On the other hand, 
he has no bias in favour of laisser~faire. Action or inaction are open 
questions, and it is a chapter of accidents on which side he throws 
himself. But he intends to work on the side which at the moment he 
thinks righp — not merely on the side that will appear right to other 
people; — which I fear is Lord Rosebery’s predicament. All this elaborate 
analysis based on one hour 1 

I set myself to amuse and interest him, but seized every opportunity 
to insinuate sound doctrine and information as to the position of 
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London education. Sidney says I managed skilfully, but then he is a 
partial judge! We found ourselves in accord on most questions. Perhaps 
that is only another way of saying that Arthur Balfour is a sympathetic 
and attractive person who easily tunes his conversation to the other 
minds. I can understand how colleagues in the House of Commons 
forgive his incapacity for transacting business; the flavour of his 
personality is delightful. 

Three dinners and two evening parties at one’s house in eight days 
is severe! But it seemed desirable to give a Conservative— L.C.C. dinner 
and a London University reception; and also a “ Limp ” dinner, and 
a “ Limp ” reception. Then there was a dinner to Lady Elcho to 
acknowledge her kindness to us in Gloucestershire and our introduction 
to Balfour; an introduction which may have good results. So I asked 
her to meet John Burns, the Shaws, H. G. Wells and Asquith. John 
Burns took the palm; his unselfconscious exuberance, dramatic faculty 
and warmth of feeling amounted to brilliancy; he gave us vivid pictures 
of prison and other episodes; views on the army; Eton and the aristo- 
cracy; on working-class and middle-class life; all fresh and interesting 
with a certain romantic sentiment for what was ancient and dis- 
tinguished. Shaw and Wells were not at their ease — G. B. S. was 
jerkily egotistical and paradoxical, though he behaved well in en- 
couraging Burns to take the stage; Wells was rather silent; when he 
spoke he tried hard to be clever — ^he never let himself go, Asquith was 
simply dull. He is disheartened with politics, has no feeling of in- 
dependent initiative, and is baffled by Rosebery, snubs and is snubbed 
by C. B. He has worked himself into aii unreal opposition to the 
Education Bill. He is not really convinced of the iniquity or unwisdom 
of the Bill he is denouncing. He eats and drinks too much and lives 
in a too enervating social atmosphere to have either strenuousness or 
spontaneity. Clearly he is looking to the money-making Bar for his 
occupation in life. As a lawyer he is essentially common quality; no 
interest in, or understanding of, legal principles; no ingenuity or 
originality in making new influences or adapting old rules to new 
conditions. However, he is under no delusion about himself; he has 
resigned himself to missing leadership. 

The dinner was successful and thrilling to Lady Elcho, enjoying 
the new sensation of meeting such strange forms of distinction as 
Burns, Wells, Shaw at the house of the Sidney Webbs. 

The “ education ” and “ Moderate ” dinner consisted of Sir Alfred 
Lyall and wife, Sir Owen Roberts (clerk to the Clothworkers and aji 
excellent friend of ours) and wife, Sir John Dickson Poynder (L.C.C. 
Moderate and Conservative M.P., a simple-hearted, public-spirited 
country gentleman of attractive mien); Sir Lacy Robinson (L.C.C. 
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Moderate, former civil servant and a new governor of School of 
Economics), Mrs. J. R. Green, Beatrice Chamberlain and Charles 
Booth (whom I happened to meet in the street the day before). After 
dinner, we had some 30 or 40 of the educationists and University men- 
folk — Sir John Gorst and some eight L.C.C. Moderates. They all 
knew each other, or wanted to know each other, so that talk was 
incessant. 

Finally, we had one “ Limp ” dinner yesterday — Sir E. Grey, 
Haldane, B. Russell, Wilberforce and Wiles (two L.C.C. Progress- 
ives), Harben (a promising young Liberal Leaguer), Isaac Mitchell 
(one of the ablest of the younger trade union officials) and Perry (the 
most influential of the university medicals and a Liberal Progressive). 
Lion Phillimore — the one lady to keep me company. In the evening 
some sixty men came in — trade union officials, L.C.C. Progressives, 
journalists and “ Limp ” M.P.’s. I introduced vigorously and they all 
chatted and chattered sometimes in confidential tite-h-tHes, sometimes 
in groups. Haldane, who had dined with us, chaffed me about the 
resurrection of tlie “ Souls ” in Grosvenor Road. 

The interest of the evening to me was a long talk during dinner 
with Sir Edward Grey. Like Balfour he is a man of exquisite flavour; 
he is high-minded, simple, kindly and wise, without being able or 
clever — ^an ideal element in a Cabinet containing some strong master- 
mind. But he is not the master-mind'. I doubt whether it would be 
physically or mentally possible for him to work eight hours a day, for, 
say, ten months of the year; he has neither the knowledge, the depth 
of feeling, nor the personal grip on life, to have a strong will or deeply- 
rooted convictions. His temperament is an exquisite poise — far above 
human passions and human prejudices — in an atmosphere rarefied by 
public spirit, fastidious honour and widely diffused human fellowship, 
essentially a passive and receptive nature, revelling in the beauties of 
nature, the interest of books, and the charm of one or two intimate 
friendships with men and women of like character in simple and 
refined surroundings. 

The last entry in the diary of 1902 forecasts the leading 
preoccupation of the Other One during the following three 
years, 1 903-5, signalised in the following chapter. 

December 1902. — Morant dined here last night alone to talk over 
chances of London Education Bill. Wearied out with the autumn 
campaign and the prospect of having to superintend the working out 
of the new Education Act with a rotten staff and a hostile minority 
in each district determined to wreck the Act. He says that Balfour is 
furious with the Church, and the Church disconsolate witli its bargain; 
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Londonderry a bull in a china shop, and Anson too academically 
clever to be a comfortable fifth wheel in the coach. He had drafted a 
Bill for London of two clauses applying the Act. “ Quite satisfactory 
to you ”, he observed. But alas! Walter Long, elated with his triumph 

over the constitution of the Water Board, says “ he will be d d 

before he sees the L.C.C. the education authority ”. Morant doubts 
whether anyone wants any particular change sufficiently to get dis- 
cordant views into line — -the Church hesitates as to the worth-while 
of it, the Unionist members are terrified at the N.U.T., on the one 
hand, and the Tory political worker, on the other; no member of 
the Cabinet is keen to enhance the dignity of the L.C.C., though 
all except Long realise that the borough councils would be imposs- 
ible. But Long is a loud-voiced persistent creature, who talks his 
colleagues down at Cabinet and committee meetings and is in touch 
with the commoner kind of obscurant Tory. So matters look dark 
and the present unsatisfactory situation is likely to persist, at least 
for the forthcoming year. 


CHAPTER VI 


THE LONDON EDUCATION ACT 
AND AFTER 
1903-1905 

The passage of the London Education Act of 1903 proved 
to be a landmark in Our Partnership : a successful achieve- 
ment which entailed some consequences that were un- 
pleasant. Without the broad base of universal compulsory 
elementary education, including within its ambit the de- 
nominational schools, the whole under the control of the 
London County Council, the unification of London educa- 
tion would have been both incomplete and unsubstantial. 
But this drastic reform involved not only the supersession 
of the ad hoc school board, but also “ putting Rome on the 
rates ”, not to mention also the Anglican established Church 
schools abhorred by the more fanatical Nonconformists. 
Hence, Sidney Webb’s support of the Education Act of 
1902, which abolished all school boards and handed over 
not only the board schools with their undenominational 
Christianity (subject to a conscience clause) but also the 
denominational schools. Catholic, Anglican and Wesleyan, 
to the provincial county councils and county borough 
councils, nearly all of them Conservative outside the metro- 
polis, had already offended both the orthodox Liberals and 
the powerful Nonconformist element in the nascent Labour 
Party. And this contradiction of orthodox Liberalism seemed 
even more offensive when applied to the metropolis. Here, 
at any rate, the Conservative Party was divided in its policy, 
and there might be some hope of keeping the School Board 
as the education authority. Gradually the Progressive Party 
realised that the Conservative Cabinet was being encouraged 
by a leading member of the party to go forward with the 
abolition of the London School Board, with the important 
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qualification that the London County Council was to be 
substituted for the indirectly elected federation of metro- 
politan borough councils which had been the original Con- 
servative proposal. This willingness to accept the placing of 
denominational schools on the rates, and thus give them a 
position of permanence in the British educational system, 
seemed to be all the more objectionable seeing that the 
Webbs were known not to belong to any Christian denomina- 
tion, Protestant or Roman Catholic, but to be nothing better 
than agnostics. 

How did we come to take up this position.? We realised 
the strength of the common British objection to making the 
taxpayer maintain the teaching of a religion in which he 
did not believe, and which he often regarded as damnably 
injurious both to his children and to the community. But, 
rightly or wrongly, we were convinced that, at that time and 
probably for many years afterwards, there was no alterna- 
tive way of securing for every child throughout the kingdom, 
irrespective of class or creed, the maximum duration and 
efficiency of educational facilities that the House of Commons 
could be induced to afford. 

What were the alternative ways of solving this difficult 
problem of creating a universal compulsory system of ele- 
mentary education, paid for out of rates and taxes, and 
administered by a public authority, without offending the 
conscience of parents or teachers.? I may note in passing that, 
in the early years of the twentieth century, it was only rival 
religious creeds, concerned with man’s relation to the 
universe and with life after death, which raised questions of 
conscience. It was at that time never suggested, as is the 
case in many countries to-day, that the child should be taught 
deliberately to prefer one political constitution or economic 
system rather than another. This absence of conscientious 
objection was in the main due to a general agreement among 
contemporary educationalists that political and economic 
problems were not fit subjects for children of school age. 
But it was also a sign that there was no practical objection 
among the inhabitants of Great Britain to the status quo^ as 
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represented in the school text-books, historical or geo- 
graphical, which were used in the course of education. 

So far as we knew there were three or four solutions 
actually practised in the Anglo-Saxon world. In England, 
part of the curriculum in all rate-supported schools included 
the teaching of undenominational Christianity — whatever 
that may mean — ^with a conscience clause for teachers and 
the children of conscientious objectors, the persons con- 
cerned being absolved from taking part in these particular 
classes. Outside the publicly supported and administered 
schools, there were the denominational schools which were 
aided by Government grants, though not by the rates. There 
was no provision from public funds for those parents or 
teachers who objected to the faith in the miraculous em- 
bodied in all Christian sects. In Scotland, on the other hand, 
where only two Christian sects were recognised, the Presby- 
terian and the Roman Catholic, the custom was that the 
head master should belong to the same denomination as the 
majority of the children, and the assistant master should 
represent the other recognised sect of Christians. In that way 
Presbyterian and Roman Catholic children alike had the 
specific religious dogmas in which their parents believed as 
part of their training. 

In most of the states of the U.S.A. the schools were 
secular, and there was no provision of any kind for Catholics 
or Evangelicals, who desired that their children should be 
brought up in a religious faith. Hence, one or two million 
children were being brought up outside the state school 
system, mostly in Roman Catholic schools, without any 
public provision and with no public inspection, the result 
being, as we had discovered in our recenftour in the U.S.A., 
that both teacherS: and schools were disastrously below 
any decent standard of efficiency. The same principle was 
pursued in New Zealand and in some of the states of 
Australia: in its most rigid form in Victoria. In the Victoria 
of the ’nineties the Roman Catholics had succeeded, whilst 
maintaining their own schools, in preventing the publicly 
supported schools from teaching any history (which they 
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asserted must be partial either to the Protestant or to the 
Roman Catholic religion), or reciting any poetry in which 
God was mentioned. When, for instance, Wordsworth’s 
“ Ode to Immortality ” was objected to on the ground that 
it mentioned the Deity, the Minister of Education tele- 
graphed: “ Insert ‘ the Gods ’ On the other hand, one of 
the American states insisted on “ fundamentalist ” Christian 
doctrine, and would not permit the teaching of biological 
science, because research into the evolution of life contra- 
dicted the Old Testament story of the creation of the world 
with all the living creatures it contains in six days, with God 
resting on the seventh, surveying with complacency the 
result of his creativeness. 

What was proposed in the Acts of 1902 and 1903, apply- 
ing to England and Wales only, was that all schools which 
provided elementary education up to a certain standard 
should come on the rates, and be controlled by the public 
authority; but that such of them as had been provided by 
a religious denomination should be permitted to choose 
teachers of their own creed provided that they were efficient 
in secular subjects, and that, subject to a conscience clause, 
there should be religious teaching according to the creed 
of the denominational school. This solution seemed to us, 
in the then state of public opinion, the most likely to be accepted 
and loyally carried out while maximising the efficiency and 
duration of the educational opportunities for the mass of the 
children of the United Kingdom.' 

' It is a curious reflection that this unwillingness or inability to give religious 
instruction is far more common in council schools than in the avowedly denomina- 
tional schools, where the teachers are chosen because they belong to the Roman 
Catholic or Anglican churches. This reluctance, on the part of teachers, leaves the 
child’s mind in a state of bewilderment, leading in many cases to cynical indifference 
or hypocritical make-believe. The question arises: what is the alternative? It seems 
impracticable to teach a child how to behave — an important part of education — 
without some sincerely held scale of ethical values arising out of some definite con- 
ception of man’s relation to man, and man’s relation to the universe. Have we, in 
Great Britain, yet developed any genuine science of ethics arising out of observation, 
generalisation and verification, and based on a sincerely held vision of man’s destiny? 
In the middle of the nineteenth century Auguste Comte and his followers believed 
that they had invented a religion of humanity, for which they actually started 
churches with rites and sermons. But this Comtist sect, though including some dis- 
tinguished minds, petered out, perhaps because it was mixed up with economic and 
political speculations which failed to gain acceptance. In the past decade the USSR 
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1903 

The narrative of oiir daily life, exckidiftg bur researches 
into English local government which have already been de- 
scribed in Chapter IV, will be found in the following entries 
in my diary, whether these relate to the administrative 
activities and the manipulation of jpublic opinion by the 
Other One, or to our intercourse with relatives, friends and 
fellow-workers. To these I have added a few criticisms of 
books and my own reflections on the destiny of man and his 
instinctive reaction to the unknown or the unknowable. I do 
this, not because these casual notes haVe any value in them- 
selves, but merely because they indicate a conflict in my 
mind betwe'en a conscientious desire to be strictly rational- 
istic, and an instinctive longing for some sanction other 
than scientific reasoning, for believing in the eternal Worth- 
‘tvhileness of human life. For it was to this latent “ reli- 
giosity ” in one of the partners that some critics attributed 
Our dubious association with Anglican bishops and Catholic 
priests, hot to mention Conservative politicians and civil 
servants, in Our pursuit of the educational policy embodied 
in the London Education Act of 1903. 

January i6th. Overstrand.-^'F or the first time for many years the 
three old friends — Sidney, Bernard Shaw and Graham Wallas— spent 
a week together with their wives as chorus — ^the Shaws at the big 
hotel nearby and the Wallases with us. Three delightful evenings we 
spent listening to G. B. S. reading his new work — -Man and Super- 
Man. To me it seems a great work; quite the'biggestthing he has done. 
Hehds found his /orw: a plky which is not a playj biit only a combina- 
tion of essay, treatise, interlude, lyric — ^all the difi^erent forms illustrat- 
ing the same central idea,, as a sonata manifests a scheme of melody 
and harmony. 1 vras all The more delighted with it, as I had not been 
impressed with the bits I had heard before, and Sidney had reported 
unfavourably of the play itself. Possibly, the unexpectedness of the 
success has made me over-value it- — a reaction from a current in my 
mind of depreciation of G, B. S. Then l am so genuinely delighted at 

thinks it has evolved Sn its political and economic structure, and its steadfast pursuit 
of science, in all its applications to social life, not only a fresh code of conduct, but 
also a new vision of man's future. 
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his choice of subject. We cannot touch the subject of human breeding 
— it is not ripe for the mere industry of induction, and yet I realise 
that it is the most important of all questions, this breeding of the right 
sort of man. G. B. S.’s audacious genius can reach out to it. 

Graham was somewhat depressed, physically and mentally; and, 
though affectionate and pleasant to us, he has a deeply-rooted suspicion 
that Sidney is playing false with regard to religious education. He 
wants all religious teaching abolished. As Sidney is not himself a 
“ religionist ”, Graham thinks that he too should wish it swept away. 
Politically, this seems to Sidney impossible, whilst I do not desire it 
even if it were possible. So between us we are prepared for a working 
agreement with the mammon of ecclesiastlcism. Poor dear Wallas 
consequently sees this working agreement writ large in every act of 
the T.E.B., however irrelevant it may be to the religious issue (an 
issue which appears to Sidney to intervene as only a minute part of 
public education). Whether the T.E.B. takes action or omits to take 
action on any question there is always in Graham’s eyes the priest- 
behind the policy. This suspicion makes frank co-operation between 
Sidney and our old friend impossible — and though personal relations 
remain affectionate and appreciative, I fear there must be some official 
friction if not actual hostility. As Sidney’s side is bound to win, though 
possibly Sidney himself will be sacrificed, it is to be hoped that Graham 
will retire from educational administration. He tried to talk G. B. S. 
round to his view, but failed. G. B. S. is too rootedly sceptical about 
all alternative philosophies to be inclined to oust Christianity hy force 
majeure. 

Meanwhile, we fear we shall lose on the question of the authority 
for London education. Inspired by Haldane the Times came down on 
our side and Sidney is seeing the Daily Mail. But the political Con- 
servative is dead against the L.C.C. for London. . . . Moreover, the 
official opposition has declared in favour of an ad hoc body. The 
Progressives on the L.C.C. have not liked to claim education as their 
province; they have only been frightened by Sidney with the bogey 
of the borough council into holding their official tongue! 

February ist . — Sidney hard at work making public opinion as to 
the education authority. He interviewed Harmsworth and his “ boy ” 
editors, and the former handed over the direction of the campaign in 
the Daily Mail to Sidney.^ He has seen Buckle of the Times and 

■ S. W. says (in 1937) that what he remembers is that, almost despairing of in- 
ducing the Cabinet to give London education to the L.C.C., he wrote at a venture 
to Harmsworth, whom he had never met, stating that he happened to know that 
the draft Bill proposed to entrust London education to a body formed by indirect 
election, like the old Metropolitan Board of Works. He said that he was convinced 
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Lawson of the Telegraph and Spencer Wilkinson of the Morning Post. 
He is stimulating the Church and educationalists generally to put 
pressure on Balfour. Haldane reports that it is still undecided, Walter 
Long holding out for a borough educational authority — or at any rate 
a majority of borough councillors on the L.C.C. committee. Pro- 
gressives of L.C.C. sulky: some jealous of Sidney, others conscientiously 
opposed to any compromise with regard to Church schools. If L.C.C. 
finds itself the authority, it will be, I believe, entirely due to Sidney — 
to the excellent reputation of the T.E.B. under his guidance, and to his 
persistent efforts to stir up public opinion in favour of the L.C.C. But 
all this means Sidney’s distraction from the book. And as it also entails 
a good deal of entertaining, it is a serious drain on my energy. However, 
the aim is worth the labour. From the standpoint of the book the worst 
is that, if we succeed, it will result in a big, difficult and continuous 
task for Sidney. All the more reason for me to keep in the highest 
degree of efficiency. Abstemiousness of body and calmness of mind 
the one way. . . . 

Read through Haldane’s Pathway to Reality on the journey to and 
fro — out of friendship for the author. To me his metaphysic seems an 
attempt to “ intellectualise ” the emotional assertion of a “ beyond ” 
which is bound to fail. What is called “ verification ” is impossible; 
there is no conceivable external test of the truth of your thought, and 
therefore no way of convincing those who do not think the same 
thought as you. If you are conscious of a great reality, this consciousness 
may be as valid as any other part of your consciousness? But its validity 
remains your own secret, not communicable to those who are not 
already in possession of it. Possibly, by attempting to put it into words, 
you rouse in other minds the knowledge that they do possess the secret 
somewhere — ^in the recesses of their souls — but for this purpose the 
emotional assertion of poetry and piety seem to me more effective than 
ratiocination. However, there are minds, who can only accept the 

that thi.s would be disastrous for education, and what was more, he was sure that 
the London Conservative M.P.’s would not stand it. Hence the Government would 
have to give way; and why should not the Daily Mail have the credit of making the 
Government give way? To his intense surprise and delight, Harmsworth answered 
at once, asking him to call on Monday at 4.30 P.M. He was ushered in and found 
Hai-msworth looking amazingly youthful, seated in conference with four still more 
boyish-looking assistant editors. Harmsworth asked several sharp questions, and 
then said, “ Very well, Mr. Webb, we’ll do it. But we don’t know anything about 
the subject. You must come in every night at ii P.M. for a week, and see that we 
say everything just right.” Needless to say, S. W. jumped at the chance, and for a 
week sat with Thomas Marlowe, who was then the chief acting editor, and corrected 
the reports and paragraphs on London education. “ I never revealed to anyone ”, 
he laughingly said, years afterwards, “ that one of my experiences had been to edit 
the Daily Mail for a week.” How much this episode contributed to the formation 
of opinion on the Conservative side of the House of Commons no one can compute. 
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assertion when clothed in the form, of a syllogism; and it is to these 
minds that metaphysics, I imagine, appeal. You must feel the need for 
this assertion, and you must have an intense predilection for reasoning 
and then you will find salvation in metaphysics. Emily Bronte’s “ Last 
Lines ” are to me more convincing than the Pathway to Reality. 

“ There is not room for death. 

Nor atom that his might could render void. 

Thou, thou art Being and Breath, 

And what thou art may never be destroyed.” 

February 2^th . — A succession of dinners over the Education Bill, 
mostly Conservative and Church. Among our guests the Bishop of 
Stepney,’ a remarkable man, who will go far. He is Creighton, without 
either his defects or his finest qualities; but, for that very reason, far 
more effective as an ecclesiastical statesman. The new kind of ecclesiastic 
with his eye on the new social classes, intent on winning for the Church 
democratic support. An Erastian in doctrine, anxious to see the 39 
Articles and all other inconveniently obsolete documents regarded 
simply as formulae of historical interest, but not binding on the con- 
science. The Dean of Westminster, a scholar and mystic, is more 
attractive to me but not nearly so efficient.^ 

Met Sir William Anson at C. A. Cripps’ (our brother-in-law has 
come out as an L.C.C. man), a pleasant subtle-minded don, a perfect 
head to a college, but singularly out of place in an administrative 
position.3 Far more interested in discussing the relation of the Privy 
Council to the local authorities of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries than the proper authority for dealing to-day with London’s 
education. Indeed, one felt he knew so little of the elements of the 
latter subject, that it was barely worth while talking to him. Still it is 
desirable to have him not “ agin us ” and he must be asked to dinner. 
The interests of the School and the University and the smooth working 
of the L.C.C. have all to be considered in our little entertainments. 
Meanwhile, we try to get a morning’s work, however perfunctory, 
at the book. We often long for that cottage in the country and the 
peaceful existence of a student life. We sometimes wonder whether 
such an existence would not be, in the long run, more useful. But 
then someone must do the rough and tumble work of government. It 
is a tiresome fact that to get things done in what one considers the best 
way, entails so much — to speak plainly — of intrigue. There is no such 
thing as spontaneous public opinion; it all has to be manufactured from 

‘ Cosmo Gordon Lang, * Dr, Joseph Armitage Robinson, 

» Vice-President of the Committee of Council on Education; M.P. for Oxford 
University. 
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a centre of conviction and energy radiating through persons, sometimes 
losing itself in an unsympathetic medium, at other times gaining 
additional force in such an agent as the Bishop of Stepney, or the Daily 
Mail. Of course, there is always the element of “ sport ” in this life 
of agitation: watching the ideas one starts (like, for instance, “ the 
dominance of the National Union of Teachers over the borough 
councils ”) wending their ways through all sorts of places and turning 
up quite unexpectedly as allies in overthrowing counter interests and 
arguments. It is fortunate when one happens to believe in one’s own 
arguments: one always does so in a fashion, the most one does is to 
suppress the qualification. Is that “ debasing the currency ” or is it 
permissible to accept the position of an advocate to tell the truth but 
not the whole truth? As a matter of fact, with regard to administrative 
work, we plunge without hesitation on to the position of an advocate 
pledged only to display the arguments which tell in favour of the cause 
we believe in. In our scientific work, however, we honestly seek to tell 
the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth; a distinction in 
standards which puzzles and perplexes me. . . . 

March i^th . — The L.C.C. Progressives, or some of them, are 
playing the fool about the London education authority. So determined 
are they to “ spite the Government ” and so anxious for a good battle 
cry, that they are steering straight into a “ Water Board ” authority 
for education. A little clique headed by J. R. MacDonald and fighting 
all they know how Sidney’s influence on the T.E.B.; some of the 
weaker of the rank and file,, somewhat jealous of Sidney, are playing 
into their hands. Sidney thought it better to offer himself to the Pro- 
gressive cause for election as chairman of the T.E.B. this year, in 
order to facilitate negotiations with the Government, but has given it 
to be understood that he does not wish to be chairman except with the 
full consent of the Progressive membei-s of the Board. J. R. Mac Donald 
has set to work to detach them from him and has succeeded with the 
Labour men (who are secularist, ad hoc, and anti-higher education) and 
one or two other middle-class members who are ambitious to be chair- 
men themselves. It remains to be seen whether he carries the caucus 
to-morrow. Sidney has refrained from canvassing and stood on his 
dignity— we both thought that, if the L.C.C. Progressives deserted 
him, it would be better to play for a “ reaction ” in his favour by having 
an inferior man elected chairman, under whom the Board would chafe. 
Of course, these dissensions will injure the chances of the Bill being 
on the right lines, as it will be open to the Moderates to say to the 
Government, that the one good man ready to carry out the Act has 
been rejected by his own party. It is strange that these personal 
enemies don’t see that Sidney’s position will be immensely stronger on 
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a mixed board of borough councillors, L.C.C. and outsiders, than on a 
genuine L.C.C. committee, and that if he were playing for his own 
dominance he would go straight for that. Meanwhile, it will be a big 
misfortune for democratic government, even of the kind they believe 
most in, if the L.C.C. is put on one side as unfit to be the education 
authority. 

I have been pondering over the question whether I could have done 
anything to stop the “ slump in Webbs ” on the Progressive side. Of 
course, our attention has been absorbed in getting hold of forces in the 
enemy’s camp, and our frequent coming and going has excited sus- 
picion in our own. They have not the wit to see that, if a Government 
is in power with an overwhelming majority, it is no use fighting it — 
at least not unless the other way has proved unavailing. Whetlier or 
not he is elected chairman to-morrow, I shall turn my attention 
seriously to the Progressive members of the T.E.B. when we come 
back from Longfords, and see what can be done to counteract J. R. 
MacDonald’s machinations. I have suggested that whatever happens 
Sidney adopts an attitude of beneficent helpfulness. In only one 
eventuality would he fight the Progressive caucus — that is if J. R. 
MacDonald got himself nominated for chairman. In that case Sidney 
would propose Dr. Leaf, or failing him stand himself. But J. R. 
MacDonald is too shrewd to try that little game. 

The complaint against Sidney resolves itself into this: (i) he is “ in ” 
with the Government; {%) he might sacrifice the interests of primary 
to secondary and university education; (3} he ignores the “ religious ” 
difficulty and is willing to be impartial between Anglican and “ un- 
denominational ” Christianity. Numbers (i) and (3) are true in essence; 
(2) is not true, at least in our most impartial moments we believe not. 
We don’t believe you can raise the standard of elementary education 
and save it from mere mechanical efficiency unless you have the 
university in organic connection with it — unless you have mobility 
between al! classes of teachers from the assistant master of the present 
elementary school to the research professor. The same with the 
students: the university must be open to them in fact as well as in 
theory. It lacks imagination to think that elementary education can be 
stimulating and progressive except as the broad base to the higher 
learning. Those who feel themselves specifically'the representatives of 
Labour, fail through lack of ambition for their own clients and, be it 
added, through self-coniplacency with themselves as ideal reformers of 
society. 

March 1 5^A. — The “ slump ” in Webbs proves to be serious: Sidney 
was defeated by only four to ffiree in a little caucus of Progressives on 
the T.E.B. But then, the others had not troubled to turn up, or had 
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stayed away purposely, which means indifference if not hostility. The 
Board, after a little spluttering, acquiesced in the election of Shepheard 
and Leon, both ad hoc anti-voluntary school men, but not personally 
hostile to Sidney. There are indications, too, that this feeling of 
antagonism is not confined to this little group — the rank and file of 
the Progressives do not want the L.C.C. to be the authority and they 
think Sidney with his press and back-stair influence is bringing it about. 
The Crooks ” election has swelled the Progressive head, and they feel 
inclined to fight for an ad hoc body and unsectarian education. The 
position has been worsened by an indiscretion of Dr. Garnett, the able 
secretary of the T.E.B. (which would not have occurred if Sidney 
had been chairman!), in circulating a memorandum in favour of a 
definite scheme of L.C.C. administration. Everyone believed Sidney 
to have had a hand in it. 

But there is a very real cleavage between our views and those of 
the rank-and-file Radicals, and I do not see my way honestly to bridge 
it. We are not in favour of ousting religion from the collective life of 
the state; we are not in favour of the cruder form of democracy. And 
we do believe in expenditure on services which will benefit other 
classes besides the working-class, and which will open the way to 
working-men to become fit to govern, not simply to represent their 
own class; and we are in favour of economy as well as expenditure. 
But then what is the good of having means of one’s own and some 
intelligence, unless one is prepared to advocate what is unpopular? 

March 2jth . — Matters not much mended. Hubbard, an honest 
Nonconformist rank-and-file member of the L.C.C., had put down a 
resolution in favour of ad hoc authority some weeks ago. McKinnon 
Wood and Collins, both in their hearts anxious for the L.C.C. 
authority as unifying London government, called a party meeting to 
try and get a decision against bringing the question up before the 
Government produced their Bill. With great skill Collins succeeded 
in getting the party to vote thirty to twenty on non-committal resolu- 
tions in favour of a directly elected body, understood to mean the 
L.C.C., but blaming the Government for attacking school boards and 
subsidising voluntary schools; and, by an overwhelming majority, for 
adjourning Hubbard’s resolution. Meanwhile, the Government, scared 
by electoral results at bye-elections at Woolwich and Rye, took fright. 
Morant wrote begging Sidney to let him know the result of the meet- 
ing. Londonderry’s private secretary came down to ask for permission 
to attend, with shorthand writer, the L.C.C. debate, so that the Cabinet 
might have a correct and complete version of the L.C.C. views. Last 

I William Crooks, L.C.C., won a notable bye-election for Woolwich in 1903. 
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Tuesday the Council, as a whole, prevented the taking of Hubbard’s 
resolution by talking at length on other matters. Sidney went at 
Haldane’s request to see Sandars (the confidential private secretary to 
the Prime Minister) and the Conservative Whip, and to encourage 
them to introduce the L.C.C. Bill. But to-day we learn in confidence 
that the Cabinet yesterday decided that it would not introduce their 
Bill giving the L.C.C. the whole of education and complete control of 
its committee unless they could, by this means, secure the support of 
the L.C.C. Progressives. Failing this, it is to be the status quo and the 
settlement of London education left over to some future Government. 
Now it remains to be seen whether the official leaders of the Pro- 
gressives are willing and able to get Hubbard’s resolution negatived. 
Sidney does not believe that they can carry the rank and file with them, 
even if they plank themselves down on the policy of L.C.C. authority. 

Haldane tells us that the rot has set in severely within the Cabinet. 
They are panic-stricken — all except Joe (Chamberlain) who holds 
himself somewhat detached from the rest and lets them stew in their 
juice of muddle and mistake. They have been so shaken by Woolwich 
and Rye, and the rising tide of Nonconformism (N.U.T. agitation in 
London), that they were actually considering the making of an ad hoc 
authority for London — a complete capitulation. However, they were 
shaken out of that by Sidney’s assertion that not only would Dr. 
Clifford and Macnamara dominate such an authority, but it would 
light up the flame throughout the country against the 1902 Act, and 
encourage a persistent refusal to accept the Act by all sorts and con- 
ditions of malcontents. So they were prepared to throw themselves 
into the arms of the L.C.C., if they had been able, by so doing, to get 
a rest from virulent opposition. The L.C.C. has not been able to rise 
to the emergency. Possibly it has proved that it would not be equal to 
running the concern. The success of the T.E.B. is largely owing to 
the fact that Sidney removed it from the first out of the practical control 
of the L.C.C. But he lost consent in gaining efficiency. 

Gave my presidential address to the Students’ Union, which cost a 
good four days to prepare, on the relative function of the investigator, 
the man of affairs and the idealist. The upshot of the analysis was that 
the investigator or scientific man has to discover the process by which 
a given end can be obtained within a given subject-matter. This means 
specialisation and all the patient methods of observation, generalisation 
and verification. The man of affairs has to select the processes, to 
adapt and adjust them in order to bring about a “ state of affairs ”. 
This entails a knowledge of and capacity to control men, and perception 
of general ends, which would be actually obtained by the dovetailing 
of the processes of the various sciences. But neither the investigator 
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nor the man of affairs could act, unless there was a conception of an 
end or purpose to be attained. This was given by the idealist. Where 
did he discover his ideals? Not in science, seeing that science can give 
processes and processes only. Not in affairs: that meant opportunism. 
In metaphysics or in religion? In choice of ideals within our own inner 
consciousness, or perhaps in communion with a higher and nobler life 
than that of common humanity? 

April yd. — Listened from the Speaker’s Gallery to (Sir William) 
Anson introducing the London Education Bill. Met with cold recep- 
tion. Opposition jeering and supporters gloomily silent. An inept 
speech. As it stands the Bill is a bad one, though rather than the 
status quo or an ad hoc authority we would accept it as it stands. But 
it is clear to us that the borough council representatives on the central 
committee have been stuck in to be knocked out, and that the control 
of the L.C.C. over the local administration of elementary education 
will be indefinitely strengthened in committee of the House. If our 
prophecy be proved correct, the Bill is much what Sidney would have 
himself drafted, except that he would have defined in the Bill the 
outside element to be co-opted by the L.C.C. committee and not left 
it to the free will of the L.C.C. But this may be unduly distrustful of 
his Progressive colleagues! But, of course, the Bill as it stands has been 
received by every section of Progressives with contemptuous dis- 
approval — almost delight, because it is considered so bad that it will 
not pass. Hewins and Pease have, however, been so indoctrinated by 
Sidney that they are almost enthusiastic about the present draft. Sidney 
goes up to-day to a meeting of the parliamentary committee of the 
L.C.C. to reconnoitre the position and see how far he can modify the 
outburst of L.C.C. disapproval. 

April 2C)th. — L.C.C. Progressives rapidly coming round to notion 
of L.C.C. being the authority — the natural desire of a public body to 
increase its dignity and power overcoming the party feeling in favour 
of an ad hoc authority. Clear also that Government intend to give way 
if pressed. All the Conservative Party organs on our side agree as to 
strengthening of the L.C.C. position, though they differ about borough 
representative on the central committee, and the powers of the borough 
local committee. Looks as if Sidney would get his way ail along the 
line even with regard to the constitution of the education committee. 

June lyh. Aston Magna, Gloucestershire. — We left London seven- 
teen days ago, tired out but with the restful consciousness that our 
plans had come off. The School gets its grant of i lOO from the T.E.B. 
renewed without opposition, J. R. MacDonald not being there. The 
Education Bill passed through committee the day before we left, in 
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almost exactly the shape Sidney would have given to it; the L.C.C. 
absolutely supreme, the borough councils relegated to the quite sub- 
ordinate part of selecting the majority of the local managers; but these 
latter having no more power than the L.C.C. choose to give them. In 
fact, the Bill endows the L.C.C. with rather more freedom of action 
than Sidney would have suggested as the ideal arrangement: he would 
have preferred a statutory constitution for the education committee, 
instead of leaving it open to the L.C.C. [as to co-option of] other 
outside interests. It was very easy to get the L.C.C. ten years ago to 
appoint a reasonably broad committee for technical education — when 
none of the Council were interested in the matter. It is another thing 
to persuade the Progressives, with their enormous majority and strong 
Nonconformist element, to be fair and sane about the outside interests. 
Hence, our anxiety is now passed from Parliament to the L.C.C, 
itself. So long as we can get the present Council to consent to frame a 
scheme under the Act, and so long as the scheme is not outrageously 
one-sided, that is as much as we can do. The working of the Act will 
he a matter for the 1904 Council. We are concerned now to see to ft 
that this Council has the right complexion. The whole controversy 
between the Progressives and Moderates is stale and has lost its signifi- 
cance. TLe Progressives, beyond sticking to some old shibboleths, have 
lost all impetus to further action. The Works Department, the old 
symbol of collectivism, is a mere device for keeping the contractors in 
order; the taking over of the tramways has been accomplished in 
principle, if not in fact; but water is lost to the L.C.C., at any rate 
for the next decade or two, and with regard to asylums, to housing, to 
sanitary and building bye-laws committee, the work of the Council 
has become mere routine. In fact, it is asserted by some, that the old 
gang who ran the administrative departments have become cautious 
and economical to the last degree. On the other hand, while the 
Council has lost the impetus to do constructive work, it has accreted a 
good deal of destructive radicalism of the old type. Some thirty members 
of the Progressive Party are standing for Parliament, and owing to the 
latter-day developments they are, many of tliem, likely to get in. This 
will increase the disinclination of the Progressive leaders to a vigorous 
municipal policy, and identify them more completely than ever with 
parliamentary Liberalism. And all these general considerations have 
been enormously heightened by the raging controversy over the Educa- 
tion Bill. Inthis,theoldnihilisticspiritofthe i843-i87oNonconformist 
who deliberately preferred no education to the teaching of a rival dogma, 
is rampant. A powerful rump of L.C.C. Progressives imagine them- 
selves to be in favour of education, with a big E, but at best it is only 
primary education of the most mechanical and uniform type that they 
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want to promote. Behind them, and working with them, are two other 
more sinister forces — the Labour men who want no money spent on 
secondary or university education, and the N.U.T. who want all 
appointments — secondary as well as elementary — to fall into the hands 
of the superior elementary school teachers. 

Meanwhile, the Moderate Party has become even more stale than 
the Progressives. Beaten down and divided by their last crushing 
defeat, they no longer have any heart for their work of opposition. 
Moreover, there is nothing for the most moderate of the Moderates 
to oppose in the thoroughly businesslike cautious and economical ways 
of the Progressive administrators. Just as the Progressives have per- 
meated the Moderates with all that was immediately practicable in 
their schemes, so the Moderates have permeated the Progressives and 
forced them to adopt economical and businesslike methods. This 
mutual permeation is exactly what is accomplished by the English 
system of committees, in which party cleavages are lost sight of, 
the actual outcome being always a compromise — in a good body the 
“ better reason ” of both parties. All this, from the point of view of 
efficiency, is very encouraging but, when both sides feel that they have 
got a good deal of what they wanted and have persuaded themselves to 
give up the remainder, the spirit both of reform and of criticism is apt 
to go dead. 

Now it is a question which Sidney and I have been mooting between 
ourselves, whether out of these elements we can produce a new party — 
formally or informally held together by a broad catholic and pro- 
gressive educational policy. The planks would be (ij fairness to the 
voluntary schools, complete freedom for them to teach their religious 
doctrine in their own wayj (2) unsectarianism in the board schools — 
these latter constituting, broadly speaking, the supply for the Non- 
conformist and secularist children — ^and, as regards all kinds of ele- 
mentary teaching, thorough efficiency in staff and structure; (3) 
development of secondary and technical education on the present lines 
of independent governing bodies aided and inspected by the L.C.C. 
and kept up to the mark on their educational side; but completely 
free to be as denominational or anti-denominational as the governing 
body chose. And, last but not least, a great London University — 
independent of L.C.C. but subsidised and influenced by it — not only 
a leading university organised on a democratic basis, but a great centre 
of the higher and most useful science, scholarship and metaphysics. 

Meanwhile, our own little schemes have been submerged, even in 
our own minds, by the new ferment introduced by Chamberlain into 
imperial politics. Protection wrrwr free trade is going to supersede all 
other political issues for many years to come. From the public point of 
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view, we do not regi'et the advent of the new ferment. Here again 
controversies between parties had got stale. This issue at least will 
force people to think, will force them to consider new facts, and to 
apply new assumptions. The absurd notion that the “ natural ” 
channels of trade are necessarily the best will be quickly given up; the 
notion that “ cheapness ” is the only aim in a nation’s commerce will 
also be demolished; the need for investigation and the desirability of 
deliberate collective regulation will be enormously advertised. All this 
is to the good and makes towards economic science, and, we think, 
collectivism of the best soj't. To Joe’s specific proposals — a tax on 
food and eventually “ protection all round ”, we are, as at present 
advised, opposed, as politically impracticable, unnecessarily costly to 
the consumer and likely to lead to international friction and internal 
uncertainty. We do not agree, however, with the extreme hostility to 
these proposals; our trade depends on quite other considerations than 
tariffs or no tariffs. But we think Chamberlain’s aim, the Empire as a 
unit, could be better and more cheaply and conveniently attained by 
other devices. Sidney, at present, inclines towards bounties on colonial 
imports as a likely compromise between the British consumer, the 
British manufacturer and the colonial producer. Viewed from the 
standpoint of our own little projects, the diversion of public interest 
from the educational controversy to the tariffs is wholly to the good. 
It will require, however, careful steering to prevent the School of 
Economics from being indiscreetly identified with either side. Hewins, 
somewhat impetuously, has decided to throw in his weight with 
Chamberlain; this will mean that Sidney must be, as he fortunately is, 
against the new proposals. All he will do is to get the Fabian Society 
at work to prepare the ground for some intermediate plan combining 
imperialism with sound national economy. 

Just before leaving London Sidney was appointed on the small 
expert Royal Commission to enquire into trade union law.' This was 
our friend Haldane’s doing — made easy by Mr. Balfour’s kindly view 

' This small Royal Commission, presided over by Graham Murray, afterwai'ds 
Lord Dunedin, proved a fiasco. The Parliamentary Committee of the Trades Union 
Congress, hurt at not having been invited to nominate one of themselves as a member 
of the Commission, and rightly regarding it as a political device for staving off a 
difficult problem, resolved to boycott it, and to prevent any trade unionist from 
giving evidence. This did not matter much, as the problem was dealt with entirely 
as one of law. As the Conservative Cabinet did not want any immediate decision, 
or indeed any report at all until after the general election, the Commission went to 
sleep for a couple of years, and eventually (in 1906) ihade a unanimous report, with 
a lengthy reservation signed by me only. The Liberal Government brought in a 
Bill on the lines of the report; but the trade unions had utilised the general election 
to get most of the M.P.’s to commit themselves simply to a reversal of the Taff Vale 
judgement, which the Government was compelled to adopt, — a too sweeping legalisa- 
tion which led, in after years, to an inconvenient reaction. [S. W.] 
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of us. The job is eminently one for him to do, and will have the 
incidental advantage of bringing us again into communication with 
the trade union world. Sidney’s relation with the Labour men of the 
L.C.C. having been strained by J. R. MacDonald’s ill service, it is all 
the more necessary to be on good terms with other sections. The 
parliamentary committee of the Trades Union Congress has never 
forgiven us our scathing description of them and their doings in 
Industrial Democracy. With John Burns we are very friendly; but this 
is only because he is jealous of Macnamara and Crooks, and has an 
old grudge against MacDonald. Next spring we shall resume our inter- 
course v/ith the Co-operators in preparation for an official history of 
the movement. 

July %th. — Fagged with combination of work and entertaining. 
Before the “ Charlottcnburg ” scheme ^ was launched, we spent our- 
selves, money and energy, in tuning the press and trying to keep the 
Progressives straight. But, of course, they unconsciously resent having 
situations “ prepared ” out of which there is only one way — i.e. ours! 
But there is so little statesmanship in the party that it is only by an 
elaborate preparation of the ground that they can be induced to take 
up the right position. Latterly I have been sampling the Progressive 
members — they are not much to be proud of — a good deal of rotten 
stuff; the rest upright and reasonable but coarse-grained in intellect 
and character. Even the best of them are a good deal below the 
standard of our intimate associates — such as Hewins, Mackinder, 
Haldane, Russell, etc., and the ordinary Progressive member is either 
a bounder, a narrow-minded ffinatic, or a mere piece of putty upon 
which any strong mind can make an impression, to be effaced by the 
next influence — or rather the texture is more like gutta-percha, because 
it bounds back to the old shapeless mass of prejudice directly you take 

» S. W. writes (1937): Wliat was called, for short, “ Charlottenburg ”, needs 
explanation. Haldane, in his enthusiasm for German scientific education, had been 
immensely impressed by the success of the great technical Hochschule at Char- 
lottenburg, near Berlin, to which Great Britain had nothing similar. Meanwhile Sir 
Julius Wernher (of Wernher, Beit & Co.), a South African millionaire who had 
bought a large estate and setded in England, was prepared to give a large sum to 
promote technical education of the highest degree. Haldane induced the Govern- 
ment to hand over the Royal College of Science and the School of Mines; and the 
City Companies to transfer the City and Guilds Institute which they had founded 
at South Kensington, to form, with the half-a-million which Wernher was to 
conti'ibute, what we called, in intimate discussion, “ Charlottcnburg ” but which 
eventually became the Imperial Technical Institute, now a constituent college of 
the reformed London University. It was part of the scheme that the London County 
Council, through its Technical Education Board, should contribute £20,000 a year 
to create additional professorships and equip laboratories, etc. All this took years 
to arrange, including a lengthy enquiry by a Departmental Committee, on which 
I sat, before the various complications were smoothed out. 
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your will away. It is very tiring for poor Sidney and he comes back 
from the L.C.C. or T.E.B. meeting exhausted though usually victori- 
ous, always so when he has had time to prepare the ground — when he 
does this the enemy usually don’t turn up or collapse immediately and 
his trouble seems thrown away. 

Hewins has complicated matters of the L.C.C. and School by his 
vehement adhesion to Chamberlainism; not only “ letting out ” his 
authorship of the Times articles, but resigning sensationally from the 
National Liberal Club. Fortunately the articles have been ineffective 
— but the fact of his partisanship makes our position more difficult 
and has necessitated Sidney flying the free trade flag. He would have 
preferred to keep quiet and not to take part, but that is impossible in 
view of Hewins’ and G. B. S.’s indiscretions. Meanwhile, we struggle 
on in a lame way every morning j for three days I have been off with 
strained eyes — strained not with work but with dissipation of strength 
at four dinners last week. My diet saves me from worse ills than mere 
fatigue. Unfortunately, I don’t always stick to my regimen — specially 
when I am bored. 

Went into dinner with Winston Churchill. First impression; rest- 
less — almost intolerably so, without capacity for sustained and un- 
exciting labour — egotistical, bumptious, shallow-minded and re- 
actionary, but with a certain personal magnetism, great pluck and 
some originality — not of intellect but of character. More of the 
American speculator than the English aristocrat. Talked exclusively 
about himself and his electioneering plans — wanted me to tell him of 
someone who would get up statistics for him. “ I never do any brain- 
work that anyone else can do for me ” — an axiom which shows 
organising but not thinking capacity. Replete with dodges for winning 
Oldham against the Labour and Liberal candidates. But I daresay he 
has a better side — which the ordinary cheap cynicism of his position 
and career covers up to a casual dinner acquaintance. Bound to be 
unpopular — too unpleasant a flavour with his restless, self-regarding 
personality, and lack of moral or intellectual refinement. His political 
tack is economy: the sort of essence of aimoderate; he is at heart a little 
Englander. Looks to haute finance to keep the peace — for that reason 
objects to a self-contained Empire as he thinks it would destroy this 
cosmopolitan capitalism — the cosmopolitan financier being the pro- 
fessional peacemaker of the modern world, and to his mind the acme 
of civilisation. His bugbears are Labour, N.U.T. and expenditure on 
elementary education or on the social services. Defines the higher 
education as the opportunity for the “ brainy man ” to come to the 
top. No notion of scientific research, philosophy, literature or art: still 
less of religion. But his pluck, courage, resourcefulness and great 
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tradition may carry him far unless he knocks himself to pieces like his 
father.' 

July — One sometimes wonders whether all this manipulating 

activity is worth while: whether one would not do almost as much by 
cutting the whole business of human intercourse and devoting oneself 
to thinking and writing out one’s thoughts. It would certainly be far 
pleasanter, because a far less complicated life, with fewer liabilities for 
contraventions against personal dignity, veracity and kindliness. It is 
so easy to maintain these qualities in a vacuum ! In rubbing up against 
others, one’s vanity, one’s self-will and any strain of spite gets un- 
covered and revealed in all their ugliness to oneself, one’s friends and 
one’s opponents. But someone has to do this practical work: and possibly 
it is just as well that it should be done by those who have the other 
life to withdraw into, so as to keep up their standard of thought and 
feeling. That disgust with oneself which always follows a time of 
turmoil — the consciousness tliat one has lamentably fallen short in 
dignity, gentleness, consideration for other people’s lives and feelings, 
and in transparent truthfulness', is a wholesome reminder of one’s own 
radical shortcomings. If one frankly realises one’s own moral in- 
capacity during spells of activity, it makes one more careful not to 
admit unworthy desires and thoughts in the times of withdrawal from 
the world — and the whole level of one’s mental life is raised and 
supported by the wholesome fear of the eternal fall of the man of 
action. From an intellectual standpoint it is good, too, because one is 
constantly testing one’s hypotheses by the course of events; proving 
whether a given social process does, as a matter of fact, bring about a 
given social result. Nevertheless, it is with a sigh of relief that we look 
forward to some months of restful intellectual work before the hubbub 
of next spring, and if Sidney is turned out of London administration, 
the lot will bring its compensations. It would be a mental luxury to 
give the whole of our joint strength to the completion of our big task, 
especially if we felt that we had fought hard and were in no way 
responsible, by carelessness, for affairs taking the wrong turn — that we 
had not resigned the heavier and more disagreeable work but had been 
dismissed as “ not wanted ” by the people of London. 

Our season ended with a brilliant little dinner here to meet Mr. 
Balfour. Naturally enough I talked almost exclusively at dinner to the 
guest of the evening. A man of extraordinary grace of mind and body 
— delighting in all that is beautiful and distinguished — ^music, literature, 
philosophy, religious feeling and moral disinterestedness — -aloof from 

I This hasty estimate -was reconsidered when W. C. became a Cabinet Minister 
in the Liberal Government, 1906-15 ;in that administration he was one of the 
ablest and most progressive. 
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all the greed and grime of common human nature. But a strange 
paradox as Prime Minister of a great Empire! I doubt whether even 
foreign affairs interest him; for all economic and social questions, I 
gather, he has an utter loathing — whilst the machinery of administra- 
tion would seem to him a disagreeable irrelevance. Not a strong 
intellect and deficient in knowledge; but I imagine ambitious in the 
sense that he feels that being Prime Minister completes the picture of 
the really charming man — gives tone to the last touch of colour — 
piquancy to his indifference as to whether he is in or out of office. I 
placed Charles Booth next him — I doubt from his manner whether 
he knew who Charles Booth was — wondered perhaps that a Salvationist 
should be so agreeably unsettled in his opinions! Bright talk with 
paradoxes and subtleties, sentiments and allusions, with the personal 
note emphasised, is what Mr. Balfour likes — and what I tried to give 
him! From 19th-century schools of philosophy to 1 8th-century street 
life, from university to tariff, from Meredith to G. B. S., we flashed 
assertions and rejoinders; and “ Bernard Shaw, the finest man of 
letters of to-day ”, was one of his dicta. But he did not read Mrs. 
Warren's Profession: “ It is one of the unpleasant plays. I never read 
unpleasant things ”, he added apologetically, and looked confirmed in 
his intention when I asserted that it was G. B. S.’s most “ serious 
work ”. “ I am reading Haldane’s Pathway to Reality and should like 
to answer it ; but somehow or other I don’t get any time for philosophy ”, 
he added with a note of graceful surprise. “ I had hoped that the 
tariffs issue would turn us out, but I am beginning to doubt it.” Then 
I explained to him with much benignity the powerful forces of the 
cotton trade and the Co-operative Union which would, I thought, 
bring about his release from office. Haldane and he returned to the 
House soon after lo.o, and I had a pleasant chat with Sir J. Wolfe 
Barry — the engineer. 

fu/y i^th . — Sidney got through the ,^20,000 grant to the “ Char- 
lottenburg ” scheme, having drafted a careful report. Of the leading 
Progressives, some really approved, others dare not refuse Rosebery — 
only eight of the rump actually went into the lobby against it. J. R. M. 
made long and virulent attack on Sidney. “ Mr. Haldane and Mr. 
Sidney Webb had presented a pistol at the head of the Council.” He 
was supported by the Labour men. The farce of Sidney not being the 
chairman of T.E.B., when every agenda or report is obviously drafted 
by him, is becoming glaring and will make J. R. M. more angry than 
ever. Massingham and Macnamara top are trying to work up opposition 
to him in London. But Macnamara, in laying down authoritatively the 
issues upon which the L.C.C. election next March is to be fought, has 
overshot himself and disinclined the Progressive leaders to follow him. 
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The I.L.P. is making the Liberals very angry: and in that direction 
J. R. M. will not increase his influence. Meanwhile, the Moderates 
show some signs of working to capture Sidney for their side; and the 
moderate Progressives are beginning to fear they may lose him and are 
inclined to be more on-coming. It looks as if the rump would try to 
turn him out of the party, the Moderates would try to claim him, and 
the centre Progressives make some sacrifices to keep him. So long as he 
keeps his temper and head, and goes on quietly asserting his own 
education policy, his position is a strong one. But it is clear that the 
next election will be a scrimmage and we may go under. What would 
suit us least well (assuming that Sidney keeps his seat) would be a 
large Nonconformist majority; what would suit us best would be either 
a small Moderate or small Progressive majority — perhaps the former 
best of all. At this juncture the Progressive forces are really against a 
constructive policy or a large expenditure on education — more par- 
ticularly in that direction in which it is most needed' — ^higher education. 
Class, sectarian and professional jealousy leads them to a desire to 
stint education. Labour, Nonconformity and the N.U.T. dislike the 
advent of the university professor as part of publicly maintained in- 
struction. 

Our general social policy is to construct a base to society in the 
form of a legally enforced “ minimum standard of life ”, and to 
develop all forms of shooting upwards — whether of individuals or of 
discoveries and refinements. Doubtful which party in the state will 
help us most; protection is all to the bad, so is Nonconformist fanaticism 
— that is to say the positive policy of both Chamberlain and Campbell- 
Bannerman is bad and retrograde; and they are equally indifferent if 
not hostile to our programme. We have, in fact, no party ties. It is 
open to us to use either or botli parties. 

August %bth.— . . . Meanwhile, we have been entertaining and 
being entertained. We cycled over to the Elchos and spent a couple of 
hours chatting with them and Mr. Balfour and a clever Cambridge 
doctor — the P.M. charming as usual, but absorbed in the state of the 
weather and the chance of getting his golf, also awaiting sadly the 
death of his great-uncle (the Marquess of Salisbury). Then the Playnes 
came for two days, and we took them to see the Ashbees at Campden 
and to a formal lunch at our neighbour’s. Lord Redesdale, afterwards 
spending a tiring afternoon standing about in his pretty gai'dens of 
bamboos. A melancholy household — ^this handsome, vain and auto- 
cratic elderly gentleman absorbed in his hobbies and somewhat hazard- 
ous enterprises — ^his wife mad at intervals, and usually away, and a 
family of nine young people. The two elder girls simple, attractive, 
but living an isolated and useless life shut up in their great house and 
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park, kept too short of money to see life as aristocrats, and too dignified 
to see it as ordinary folk. When we asked them to tea at the home of 
their own tenant, within half-a-mile of their gate, they thought it 
necessary to drive here — a carriage and pair with footman — keeping 
it for two hours awaiting them. And yet clearly not able to go up to 
London for moie than a week in the year! 

On Monday, Sidney and I went to dine and sleep at Bishops House, 
Worcester. Dr. Gore, a delightful-natured pious ecclesiastic — without 
guile, with extraordinary fervour and earnestness — a mystic, a re- 
foi-mer, a preacher — ^but with no natural turn for administration or 
Church politics. He is not a wholly satisfactory bishop in the ordinary 
English sense. Refuses utterly to take up his position as a social magnate: 
he has given up his palace (Hartlebury) and settled in a large plain 
villa on the outskirts of Worcester, where he lives, witli three other 
priests, a life of austere work and fervent worship. We found him 
deeply depressed, hating the administrative drudgery of the Bishop’s 
position, not caring for its dignity and feeling how hard it was to be 
a simple missionary when clothed in bishop’s purple. Into this monk’s 
abode Sidney and I broke for one long evening’s talk about the 
Education Bill, and the position of the Church generally. It was a 
strange proceeding — we non-Christians talking with these “ true men 
of God ” as to possible co-operation between them and us in any 
reform of society. When we woke in the morning we heard mass being 
said in the room beneath us, and when we came down to breakfast 
three out of the four were robed sacerdotally. But they were eating 
a hearty breakfast, whereas I was fasting, and I amused myself by 
upsetting their consciences on the simple food question, and the 
desirability of living on six ounces a day. So, in spite of my heterodoxy, 
I left in an odour of personal abstemiousness akin to an odour of 
sanctity! 

On our way home, we picked up Beatrice Chamberlain, who had 
come to discuss the question of London school management. In the 
afternoon, a party assembled itself in our little parlour for tea — Lady 
Elcho bringing Mrs. Pat Campbell (the actress), the Freeman-Mitford 
girls, the Ashbees — a gay and talkative affair developing an antagonism 
between the actress and the economists. This morning Beatrice and I 
wandered over Lord Redesdale’s garden and during the walk she 
formally proposed that I should make the acquaintance of her step- 
mother — she would “ bring her to call ”, etc. Of course, I insisted 
that I should come some Thursday when she returned to London — 
which appeared to relieve the mind of my old friend of a difficult 
negotiation. The next day Lord Redesdale drove us over to see the 
Ashbees’ works, and in the afternoon she left. 
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October 5th. — A refreshing holiday in Normandy and Brittany — 
lasting the best part of three weeks — first a week with the Bertrand 
Russells, and then two weeks alone together. The Russells we found 
settled in uncomfortable lodgings in a little Normandy village — riding 
and reading together but not serenely happy — a tragic austerity and 
effort in their relations. They are both so good in the best and most 
complete sense, Alys has so much charm and Bertrand so much 
intellect, that it is strange they cannot enjoy light-hearted happiness 
in each other’s love and comradeship — but there is something that 
interferes, and friends can only look on with respect and admiration 
and silent concern. Perhaps, they will grow into a more joyful union; 
certainly, they have the big essential condition — a common faith so 
fai' as personal conduct is concerned. 

We two thoroughly enjoyed our time — ^cycling abroad is a new 
discovery to us — sight-seeing completes each day, and alternating with 
lively exercise rests instead of tiring one. And here we are back in 
London and thoroughly fit for an autumn’s work. 

November ist. — Haldane dined with us alone; gather that events 
are pointing (in that circle) to Asquith as Prime Minister with Rosebery 
serving under him as Foreign Secretary. Our friend was very vague 
as to politics. Not very definite as to the “ Charlottenburg ” scheme, 
which Professor Ramsay is crabbing in all directions, and the low state 
of South African finance making more difficult of attainment. Had 
secured young Lord Lytton to run about for him, and wanted us to 
come and meet him — ^hut that proved impossible. 

November ird. — Dined at the Asquiths’. Lord Hugh Cecil, the 
Lyttons, Sir A. Lyall and the Birrells — our host and hostess most 
gracious; Lord Hugh disappointing — 2. bigot even on fiscal questions, 
dominated entirely by a sort of deductive philosophy from laisser-faire 
principles held as theological dogma; the Lyttons a charming young 
couple with the delightful gracious deference of the well-bred aristocrat; 
Sir Alfred glowing, the Birrells somewhat hack diners out; but on the 
whole a pleasant party gratifying, to one’s social vanity. Margot (Mrs. 
Asquith) certainly has vitality and was full of fervour for the free-trade 
cause and scepticism of all other aspects of the progressive programme 
— told us plentiful gossip about “ Arthur ” and called all the elite of 
high political society by their Christian or pet names. It is a strange 
little clique — in which the bond of union is certainly not common 
conviction or desire for any kind of reform. (I fancy we are admitted 
to it — ^strange to say — ^not as reformers and experts, tut as persons with 
a special kind of chic.) I suggested that why Chamberlain would make 
headway, in spite of his bad arguments, was because he had a vision; 
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desired to bring about a new state of affairs; and was working day and 
night for a cause — that no one else wished anything but a quiet life 
and the status quo. Whereupon Lord Hugh and Margot exclaimed, 
“ Why change the present state of things — ^all was well Whereupon 
I burst out “ That’s all right for you, Lord Hugh — a. convinced ultra- 
Tory — but is that a possible attitude for the leader of the Liberal 
Party who, one would think, was, or ought to be, ‘ professionally ’ 
aware of the mass of misery, vice and distorted human nature of our 
present state of society? ” But, conscious of the absurdity of indignation 
whilst eating and drinking at the Asquiths’ table, I calmed down and 
tried to make up for my useless and somewhat self-righteous indigna- 
tion. I suppose it is well to be on good terms with these people, but I 
come back from their society to our shabby little home and regular 
hard work with a deep sigh of gratitude that I am an outsider, and 
have not the time nor the energy to become one of them, even if they 
opened wide their doors. Probably the door is kept open because we 
do not try to enter in. 

Alfred Cripps called in splendid form. Very discontented with the 
Archbishop’s attitude towards Education Act. Gave him the names 
of the bitterest opponents of the Act on L.C.C. — the rotten part of 
the Progressive Party which would be best lopped off. Took care not 
to compromise Sidney. 

Reading Gladstone’s Life. Interesting to note that when, after ten 
years’ political experience, he became convinced that the state had to 
be an infidel state, and could not be used to promote religious truth — 
he turned straight away into a laisser-faire democrat holding per- 
sistently to the policy of diminishing the function of government and 
doing nothing but what every individual consented to in advance. 
Hence, his doctrine of nationalities and, in the end, Irish Home Rule. 
Add to this genuine alteration of intellectual creed, the heady emotion 
of feeling himself in accord with crude democracy and, owing to his 
superlative talent as a revivalist preacher, leading it; and you have the 
Gladstone of 1869-80. After 1880, he was out of sympathy with the 
collectivist trend of the newer democracy of town workmen, and 
became a reactionary, appealing pathetically to the Nonconformist 
middle-class in terror of the new creed and hating the new apostles. 
His soul was wrapped up in his own principles— religious and eco- 
nomic — each set in a water-tight compartment; he never realised the 
new order of ideas. Moreover, he was socially an aristocrat and disliked 
the parvenu in riches and political povyer—such as Chamberlain. 

Progressives gained considerably, as I predicted, at [November] 
borough council elections — which will perhaps wake up the Catholics 
and Church to action, and possibly lull the Progressives into confidence 
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for L.C.C. election in March. We shall lie low and say nothing, and 
look after our own constituency. It is vital to London education that 
the Nonconformists should be chastened; if they come back triumphant, 
the outlook will be serious. At present, the L.C.C. Progressives feel 
confident that there will be no turnover, and the Nonconformists are 
playing their game with discretion. 

November i^th . — A strange piece of luck! J. R. MacDonald 
knocked off the register [during his absence abroad] and thus disabled 
from standing for the L.C.C. at the next election — an iniquitous flaw 
in the law, but not for us an ill wind. 

November ibth. — Bryan, the late Democratic candidate for the 
U.S.A. presidency, dined with us last night. A most attractive per- 
sonality, a large bodied and large brained man, with great simplicity 
and directness of nature, a delightful temper and kindly attitude 
towards life. Knew nothing of administration and was, in all the range 
of political and social questions, dominated by abstractions — by words 
and not by things as they actually are. A Jeffersonian democrat like 
Altgeld. But shrewd in his estimate of men and women, and with a 
strong unselfconscious and vivid faculty of speech. 

November 2 Sth . — Kept my pledge against coffee and alcohol for 
the month — treated myself to a cup after lunch to-day, and retake 
the pledge for two months from this evening. I am better without 
either and, though coffee is a temptation, I have practically got over 
the worst part of giving it up and might as well stick to it. Have taken 
cream inadvertently two or three times in the month, but shall avoid 
it in future, without insisting on total abstinence. Should like to get 
into the habit of never taking a mouthful more after I feel that my 
hunger is satisfied. I have reduced myself as a rule to three cigarettes 
a day. Health better than ever before. 

December 1st. — 'Mr. Arthur Acland has been in once or twice 
lately to talk over education with Sidney and to arrange for interviewing 
Austen Chamberlain and Morant. We got on to Rosebery — Acland 
not cordial to his leadership; intimated that he had been intolerable as 
head of the Cabinet 1894-5, shy, huffy and giving himself the airs of 
a little German king towards his Ministers. Had neither the equality 
of public-school Englishmen nor the courteous and punctilious 
formality of the well-trained grand seigneur, which is the best sub- 
stitute for it. “ He complained that his colleagues never came to see 
him, but when we did go he had hurried off to the Durdans or to 
Dalmeny. Then after a Cabinet he might ask one of us to come to 
lunch — but of course we had, as busy Ministers, already mapped out 
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our day with deputations and parliamentary work. If we pleaded a 
previous engagement, he would seem offended.” Then he gave us a 
vision of the strange weird ways which Rosebery indulged in at home 
— delighting in surrounding himself with some low fellows and being 
camarades with them — then suddenly requesting one of his free- 
thinking colleagues to go to church with him, or insisting that some 
elderly conventional guest should drive out at lo o’clock at night for 
a couple of hours in an open victoria, with a postillion galloping at high 
speed through the night air. “ Always posing,” was Acland’s summary, 
“ imagining himself to be an extraordinary being with special privileges 
towards the world.” It is odd how that impression exactly corresponds 
to my memory of him on board the Russia^ thirty years ago, and 
with my estimate of his attitude towards us during the last four years. 
For instance — a very considerable amount of pose — fictitious senti- 
ment obviously a source of enjoyment to himself He is certainly 
unique — whether for good or for evil — an asset or an incubus to the 
Progressive Party is a question. 

December bth . — Haldane looked in this afternoon to consult on 
University business. Reproached him half-seriously and half in chaff 
about Rosebery’s attitude. “ If Joe were to take up the notion of a 
national minimum of wages, health and education, and run it alongside 
of preferential duties or a protective tariff, you would be done, Mr. 
Haldane.” “ But Joe won’t do that,” he retorted with a self-complacent 
emphasis, “ he would break up his party if he did.” Obviously the 
Liberal leaders do not seriously want social reform, and would only 
take it up in a practical manner if they were forced to do so by com- 
petition. They are, in fact, relying on the stupid Conservatism which 
they profess to despise and to fight. And I fear our friends the “ Limps ” 
are in this respect the worst sinners. The others have some sort of 
hazy notion that, after pulling down existing structure, they would 
build up something in its stead on the basis of more equal distribution 
of wealth. We cannot join with them because we don’t want to pull 
down the existing structure — all we want is slowly and quietly to 
transform and add to it. So that we remain isolated from all political 
parties, so far as party cries are concerned, though willing and eager to 
work with any party who are consciously or unconsciously engaged in 
constructive work. But it is unpleasant, this perpetual transit from 
camp to camp, however bitterly hostile these camps feel to one another. 
It is perilously near becoming both a spy and a traitor — or rather, 
being considered such by the camp to which we officially belong. No 

I 1937: Father, Kate and I crossed the Atlantic with him on the Russia, 
Christmas, 1873, and he and I sat opposite each other on either side of the Captain. 
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wonder die Progressives are beginning to feel uncomfortably disposed 
towards Sidney! 

December i^th. — Bertrand Russell published a short article, “ The 
Free Man’s Worship ”, in the Independent Review which throws an 
illuminating light on his character and conduct. In it he adopts, as a 
starting point, the pessimistic hypothesis of the universe — that it is 
“ blind, mechanical, cruel ”, lower than man, that man alone has, by 
accident, attained to morality and intelligence (much the same 
hypothesis as that in Metchnikoff’s Nature of Man). Upon this 
hypothesis he bases, by a process of reasoning which it is not easy to 
follow, a fine morality, tender towards others, stoical towards self — 
a morality devised to sustain us in this tragedy of life. The interest of 
the article does not lie in the fine passages on conduct but in his 
betrayal of the purely agnostic attitude, and his deliberate acceptance 
of an hypothesis which cannot be proved to be true by the scientific 
method. This course he has always declared to be immoral in cases in 
which the choice has fallen on the religious hypothesis — hence his 
indignation at William James’s Varieties of Religious Experience, or at 
such Hegelians as McTaggart, Haldane, Schiller. I thought he held 
that, as pure reason and scientific verification could not be applied to 
anything but phenomena, it was a betrayal of the integrity of the 
intellect to accept any explanation of the universe as a whole. But it is 
clear that his personal bias towards the tragic in life has made him 
select and dogmatically affirm the most tragic of all the hypotheses of 
the nature of the great “ unknown ” — the one in which man poses as 
the supreme martyr of life — condemned to suffer until extinguished 
as an individual or a race. Realising this bias towards the tragic explana- 
tion of the universe, one feels less perturbed at what he conceives to 
be the concrete tragedy of his present life. Tragedy is a pose with him, 
and both the facts of the universe and the facts of matrimony must live 
up to it. As a matter of fact, his marriage is an amazingly fortunate one 
— but if the facts are not such as make up a tragedy so much the worse 
for the facts! Fortunately his splendid morality outweighs his tragic 
propensities and I doubt whether Alys realises that he thinks his 
married life an heroically lived tragedy. 

The Nature of Man, by Metchnikoff — book just now causing 
some sensation — is based on the same pessimistic hypothesis. But it is 
more practical in its deductions: which are to find out “ the secret of 
physical health ”, “ longevity ”, and “ the desire for death, when death 
becomes inevitable And towards the solution he throws out a 
brilliant scientific h3rpothesis — ^that, owing to bad regimen, we never 
attain physiological old age but always die a violent death, eaten up 
prematurely by our own phagocytes; and, therefore, we object to and 
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resist the process — exactly as a healthy-minded man usually does object 
to violent death. His moral is a simple life — above all things simple food 
and little of it. ... I believe both in his account of what does happen, 
and his suggestion of what would happen if we lived the wisest kind of 
life. But he seems to me to transcend the sphere of the scientific 
method when he asserts that science alone will discover “ the goal of 
human existence ”. The book, of course, is rank materialism of the 
crudest sort, and Metchnikoff would have as little patience with 
Russell’s “ The Free Man’s Worship ” as he would have of Catholic 
Christianity. Indeed, he hints that the teaching of any unverified know- 
ledge should be prohibited like the consumption of poisons. How far 
his own book with its daring excursions into the land of conjecture 
would survive the application of this principle is doubtful? 

December loth. — The effect created by the accession of Charles 
Booth to the protectionist ranks proves what power, nowadays, is 
wielded by a non-party expert who is free to throw himself on one 
side or the other, and who is widely known to be personally dis- 
interested, if not, indeed, philanthropic in his ends. Intrinsically, I do 
not attach much importance to C. B.’s opinion on the fiscal question — 
he has no special knowledge, a great deal of prejudice, and by no means 
any marked capacity for intricate reasoning. But for the world at large 
his credentials are 1 7 volumes, a public life of 30 years’ service, and a 
great expenditure of private means for public objects. A platform which 
even a more powerful politician might well envy. Such a position is the 
sort of thing I aim at for Sidney. 


1904 

In December 1903, the Other One published a hand- 
book on London Education which was freely circulated to all 
whom it might c'cncrnTTIn its 200 pages, he foreshadowed 
the establishment of a systematically co-ordinated educa- 
tional system from the infant school to the university, in- 
cluding polytechnics, research institutes and public libraries ; 
and he pleaded for a whole-hearted endeavour to bring this 
new national culture within the reach of every inhabitant 
of the metropolis. Here are a few extracts: 

The new authority [the author declared] is called upon to endow 
Imndon with a complete educational system. To give to each of 
London’s 800,000 children during the years of compulsory school 
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attendance the most effective physical, moral, and intellectual training; 
to develop in them the utmost mental acquisitiveness; to arouse in as 
many as possible of them the indefinable quality that we call resource- 
fulness, initiative, inventiveness, or the capacity for meeting new con- 
ditions by new devices; to provide for the whole of them the widest 
possible opportunities for continuing their studies after leaving the day 
school; to carry on, by a “ capacity-catching ” scholarship system, all 
whose brains make it profitable for the community to equip them with 
more advanced instruction; to organise, as well for these scholarship- 
holders as for all others able to benefit by it, an efficient and duly 
varied system of secondary and university education, whether pre- 
dominantly literary, scientific, artistic, commercial, technological, or 
professional in type; to provide the best possible training for teachers 
of every kind and grade; and so to organise the whole machine, as, 
while increasing knowledge and efficiency, to promote everywhere 
the development of character and culture, and ultimately to encourage 
the highest scholarship and the most advanced research — all this, and 
nothing less than this, is the duty which Parliament has committed 
to the London County Council [pp. lo-iij. 

In a final chapter on The Lion in the Path” he 
visualises the one big obstacle to the vigorous administra- 
tion of the new service. 

But it would be idle to ignore the fact that, at this juncture, there 
are forces at work which may make the carrying-out of any efficient 
policy absolutely impracticable. It is a peculiarity of educational politics 
that, in some countries, at some stages of their development, the clash 
of religious controversy rouses feelings of such intensity that the rival 
partisans would occasionally rather wreck the whole machine, waste 
all the millions of public money, and even let the little children suffer, 
than permit their respective adversaries to gain a seeming triumph. 

^Keeping strictly to my standpoint as an administrator, I end this little 

( book by a few words with regard to the fundamental conditions without 
which London can have no efficient administration in education or in 
any other public service. 

The first condition of administrative efficiency is the loyal co- 
operation of the whole administrative machine, from the humblest 
official up to the directing committee, in carrying out the purpose for 
which it is framed, and no other. If we consider the extreme case of 
absolute refusal, on the part of a member of the civil service, to execute 
the policy laid down by his official superior, or his setting himself 
^deliberately to thwart it, we see at once that such conduct makes 
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impossible any sort of efficiency. What is not so clearly perceived is I 
the disastrous effect which is produced on the whole administrative! 
machine, when any part of it seeks, not to fulfil the purpose of its 
being, but to twist or contort the law in order to bring about some 
other result. 'Fhis is true no less of the controlling and directing \ 
committee-men than of the officials who serve them. When the law 1 
seeks to effect one result and the administrator another, the whole [ 
service suffers. The knowledge of any such duality permeates to the \ 
minutest ramifications of the organisation. Every officer, however 
humble his sphere, feels himself entitled to interpret the law and the 
administrative policy according to his own predilections, it may be his I 
own conscientious conviction as to what Parliament ought to have ] 
decided; it may be, on the other hand, the interpretation which he 
thinks likely to serve his personal interest. This anarchic influence 
will be intensified by the fact that the attempts made by this or that) 
section of the administration to twist or evade the law cannot be openly 
avowed, and must remain (unless they pass into the phase of sheer 1 
rebellion, which is the negation of administration) in the plane of 
suggestion, favouritism, or intrigue. Nor is it only the majority in 
power, or their executive officers, who are demoralised. The members 
in a minority feel that, in addition to being outvoted at the polls, they 
are being outwitted in the committee room, and their resentment of 
this fraud adds acrimony to their enforced submission. They are 
tempted to adopt similarly illegitimate devices of covert obstruction, 
intrigue with officers of their own way of thinking, and illicit con- 
nivance with outside authorities. Thus, in such an atmosphere, whilst 
the salaried staff becomes honeycombed with suspicion, uncertainty, 
and disloyalty, the directing committee itself becomes the scene, not 
of honest working together and mutual enlightenment, but of “ .sharp 
practice ” of one sort or another, mutual antagonism and a partisan 
favouritism in promotion which, in its destructive results on adminis- 
trative efficiency, is nearly as bad as pecuniary corruption itself. The 
Lion in the Path of London education is this peril of administrative 
perversion [pp. 196-8J. 

I resume the diary extracts: 

January ifth, 1904. — Seven letters he [S. W.J wrote yesterday to 
editors enclosing his book and turning their minds to an anti-Noncon- 
formist movement — to end in a considerable reduction of the Pro- 
gressive majority, if not in a Moderate victory. If he brings off his 
plan and becomes responsible for the administration of the Act, I shall 
get still less of his time and thought for the book. Fortunately, I keep 
splendidly fit and can work steadily every day — ^but I am deplorably 
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slow in getting over the ground and have to be constantly stopping to 
call for clearer and more copious evidence. 

Except for four dinners of the staff of the School of Economics with 
gatherings of the students afterwards, which I have arranged for 
February and March, I am keeping myself free from social engage- 
ments. It is not the time but the energy I lack — unless I deliberately 
abstract it from my work. In the afternoons I take exercise, ponder 
and read — about twice a week I walk along the Embankment to St. 
Paul’s and listen to the anthem and join in the beautiful liturgy of the 
evening prayer. Sidney’s news, letters and newspapers, an occasional 
friend or student to lunch, now and again a few friends to dinner, or a 
dinner out, are sufficient from the standpoint of the greatest output. 
How any sane mortal with resources of their own and a few intelligent 
friends can exert themselves to get into “ society ” passes my com- 
prehension. And yet I have just expended 21 guineas on an evening 
dress ! I hasten to add that it is four years since I paid the same amount 
for my present evening garment. Still I might have done without it — 
if I had been quite single-minded in my indifference to social glamour. 
The cold-drawn truth is that though I am honestly indifferent as to 
whether or not I see the great world, when I do enter it I like to do 
credit to my reputation — ^an unworthy desire I own — unworthy of an 
ascetic student and a collectivist reformer! 

February %yth. — Sidney and [Robert] Phillimore returned un- 
opposed for Deptford — ^a somewhat striking comment on the threats 
of last summer that “ he shall lose his seat ”. He is now turning his 
attention to getting G. B.,S. in for St. Pancras. What effect G. B. S.’s 
brilliant slashing to the right and the left among h\s> own nominal 
supporters will have, remains to be seen — the party organisers have 
long ago given up the seat as lost. Sidney has written to every clergy- 
man in the St. Pancras constituency (about 2i), sending them a copy 
of his book and imploring them to go hard for Shawj he has even got 
the Bishop of Stepney’s blessing sent to the Rural Dean. He has now 
taken charge of two-thirds of the constituency, installed the Spencers 
[our own secretaries] in a committee room, and called up the whole 
of the Fabian Society on Shaw’s behalf. Whether this effort will win 
what would be a forlorn hope to any other Progressive candidate, and 
will counteract the enemies G. B. S. makes in our own ranks, we 
cannot tell. The Shaws have been good friends to us, and we would 
not like them to have a humiliating defeat. What that erratic genius 
will do, if he gets on the L.C.C., heaven will know some day — but I 
am inclined to think that in the main he will back up Sidney. And he 
will become the enfant terrible of the Progressive Party, and make 
Sidney look wisely conventional. In the Fabian Society, they have 
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certainly managed to supplement each other in a curiously effective 
way^let us hope it will be the same on the L.C.C. But he is not 
likely to get in! 

March ist . — Dined with the Munro Fergusons one day, Haldane 
the next; little parties of “ Limps There is a depression in those 
ranks; within the Liberal Party, the Campbell-Bannerman, [Lord] 
Spencer, Morley crew followed by Reid, Lloyd George, Macnamara, 
are in the ascendant and are asserting their right to make the future 
Cabinet, and include as nauch or as little of die Roseberyites as they 
choose. Specially against Haldane is there a set; Rosebery, also, is at a 
discount — a heavier discount than he has been since he came back to 
speech-making politics. Partly due to growing discredit of the results 
of the war (Chinese labour!), dislike for expenditure on the forces; 
partly to Rosebery’s disclaimer of social reform and to the quite opposite 
reason — the rehabilitation of laisser~faire by the free trade propaganda. 
Little Englandism, crude democracy, economy, secularism, are all 
again to the front in the official Liberal Party — are, in fact, the only 
actively militant forces with a policy to push. The vacuum over which 
the “ Limps ” have zealously watched cannot be kept intact; and the 
old creed and the old cries are rushing in, in default of better stuff. 

The success of Sidney in wheeling the Progressives round to promise 
the energetic and prompt administration of the Act has been enormously 
helped by the publication of his little book with its extensive and 
detailed constructive programme. It has made it quite impossible for 
anyone to fight him as an obstructive or reactionary as the C. B. 
Liberals are fighting Rosebery and Haldane. Whatever space there is 
in the mind of the enquirer for thoughts about London education, 
Sidney has filled it up — packed one proposal on the top of the other, 
till the question whether or not Anglican or Nonconformist Christianity 
is to be taught for a few hours every week in certain elementary schools 
seems of quite minor importance. 

March -^rd . — As I sat at home this morning, working at the book 
(Sidney having gone up to G. B. S.’s committee room), three typical 
interruptions occurred. Gorame, the clerk of the L.C.C., came down 
in haste to consult Sidney on new information before the committee 
met this afternoon, as to exact wording of the reference to the education 
committee by the new L.C.C. ; a messenger came with a note from the 
editor of the Daily Mail urgently begging Sidney to write the leader 
telling the citizens of London how to vote on Saturday; and Robert 
Harcourt broke in to beg Sidney’s advice and help to stave off a Labour 
candidate against his brother in Rossendale — ^the latter an altogether 
mistaken estimate of our influence with LaboUr leaders! But the 
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discreet guidance of important officials, and hidden influence in the 
press, are botli characteristic of Sidney’s peculiar gift for “ getting his 
own way ” without anyone quite realising how. 

March 5//).— Sidney wrote a signed Progressive article for the Daily 
Mail — mildly and impartially Progressive, ending with a puff of 
G. B. S. Now off to work for a more than doubtful result. 

March ph. — G. B. S. beaten badly; elsewhere the Progressives 
romping back with practically undiminished numbers. As to the first 
event, we are not wholly grieved. G. B. S., with a small majority, 
might have been useful; with an overwhelming one, would simply 
have been compromising. He certainly showed himself hopelessly in- 
tractable during the election: refused to adopt any orthodox devices 
as to address and polling cards, inventing brilliant ones of his own; all 
quite unsuited to any constituency but Fabians or “ Souls ”. Insisted 
that he was an atheist; that, though a teetotaller, he would force every 
citizen to imbibe a quartern of rum to cure any tendency to intoxication; 
laughed at the Nonconformist conscience; chaffed the Catholics about 
transubstantiation; abused the Liberals, and contemptuously patronised 
the Conservatives — until nearly every section was equally disgruntled. 
His bad side is very prominent at an election — vanity and lack of 
reverence for knowledge or respect for other people’s prejudices; even 
his good qualities — quixotic chivalry to his opponents and cold drawn 
truth, ruthlessly administered, to possible supporters, are magnificent 
but not war. Anyway, we did our best for him, Sidney even puffing 
him outrageously in the Daily Mail — and he and Charlotte are duly 
grateful. He will never be selected again by any constituency that 
any wire-puller thinks can be won. 

As for the general result — it is perturbing. The Church and the 
Catholics have apparently exercised no kind of influence — those sent 
to Coventry by the ecclesiastics being apparently no whit the worse. 
The Moderates in many constituencies, deserted by the official Con- 
servatives, have had to bear the full brunt of the Government’s un- 
popularity — they come back as they went out, virtually powerless. Of 
course, the Progressives have vowed to administer the Act impartially 
— -but if they do so they will show real statesmanship and patriotism. 
I confess to a lively admiration for the “ junta ” who have beaten us 
in our underground attack on the size of the Progressive majority. 
For, to be absolutely honest, it was only when he [S. W.] saw that the 
“ game was up ” that he slipped down in the columns of the Daily 
Mail (Sidney would say I exaggerate his disaffection) on the Pro- 
gressive side. Now it is his turn to be a “ good boy ” and be content 
with what’s given him 1 
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Yesterday Morant came to dine, and he and Sidney are working to 
get the pedantic Anson to approve the scheme (for the L.C.C. Educa- 
tion Committee) so that the Council may get to work without any 
sense of obstruction from the Education Department. To rebellion in 
Wales and hostile administration in the West Riding, there is no 
reason to add a newly elected and overwhelmingly popular but re- 
calcitrant London County Council. Moreover, co-opted members 
would be futile if forced on the present County Council. 

March iith . — To our delighted surprise the Progressives — ^so far 
as the leaders are concerned — have returned to Spring Gardens in 
admirable temper, they seem literally chastened by their prosperity. At 
the lengthy party committees that have been held prior to the party 
meeting to-day, they have welcomed Sidney back into their counsels 
with great cordiality — quite disposed now that they see tliat the party 
is safe and sound, to listen to his advice on educational matters. They 
have even gone the length of suggesting that he should be chairman of 
the education committee, though they realise the difficulties; but he 
has decidedly negatived that notion, if anyone else can be found who 
will take the job on and let him work under them. It would be adding 
insult to injury to appoint the executioner as executor or trustee of the 
dead man’s property — an insult which might jeopardise the smooth 
working of the concern. But what is really surprising is the almost 
unanimity with which the party committee has decided not to make 
Lord Stanley an alderman, but only to offer him co-option on the 
committee as a late School Board member — an offer which we know he 
won’t accept. As for Macnamara, there has not been a whisper of 
having him on in any capacity — not even as a co-opted member. 
Meanwhile, within the party committee there has been much more 
trouble on what seems to us to be the unimportant question — whether 
Cornwall or Benn should be chairman of the Council this year — a 
question which seems immaterial since the other will be chairman next 
year! But they are both candidates for London constituencies, and both 
want to run as “ Chairman of the Council ”. The Progressive Party 
would like to pass both over — but there is a strong feeling, which 
Sidney has always upheld — that they have both earned the right, by 
hard administration and party work, to sit in the chair. 

Meanwhile, we have been pulling the strings to get the Govern- 
ment to sanction the scheme, and I think we have succeeded in over- 
coming Anson’s pedantry — Haldane, Cripps, the Bishop of Stepney 
and the Archbishop of Canterbury have been moved to intervene. 
Altogether matters look far more promising than we could have hoped 
with a thumping Progressive majority — it really seems as if Sidney had 
converted his own party by his book, at the inlinitesimal cost of not 
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being chairman for the first year, or perhaps not at all — in many ways 
a positive advantage. Going to open an educationist address book of 
persons likely to be useful in that sphere. I must organise our contact 
with them — we must learn the facts ourselves and spread our own ideas. 

March ic)th . — The last week there have been continuous sittings 
of the selection committee of the L.C.C., comprised of the party com- 
mittee of each side plus a few others — a committee nominally elected 
by the L.C.C. at its first sitting but practically selected previously by 
the party whips. This committee is like an American Congress com- 
mittee in that it never meets except formally — the two halves of it, 
Progressive and Moderate, meeting separately to select their respective 
members to serve on all the Council’s committees. Sidney describes the 
Progressive meetings as extraordinarily frank and friendly; the dozen 
select members canvassing, with perfect candour, the qualities of all 
the others and planting them out where they will do most good or 
least harm. Jephson, an old member of the School Board, and new 
member of the L.C.C., who had been put on the selection committee, 
told me that he had never heard such a barefaced “ assessment ” of 
colleagues, and was taken aback at the autocratic manner in which 
the party “ cabinet ” disposed of or dispensed with the services of their 
fellows. Sidney reports great friendliness towards him and anxiety to 
accept his suggestions as to the education committee — Wood and 
Dickinson especially being somewhat remorseful over making Collins 
chairman — a remorse which is strengthened by their jealousy, in the 
political sphere, of Sir William. But, assuming that the latter bears 
out his reputation of letting others do the work and taking all the 
credit, Sidney will think it an excellent bargain— for all he wants is 
to have an outlet for his thought and experience and policy in London 
education — and, if he can get this without creating jealousy and 
hostility, so much the pleasanter and more effectual. Moreover Collins, 
being an able man, with great weight on the Council — liking, more- 
over, ceremonial occasions, will really free Sidney from a good deal of 
work and leave him free to think out the detail of educational adminis- 
tration, or to get on with the book. The disadvantage is that in the 
next weeks of transition the chairman will almost necessarily have to 
decide things off-hand, without consultation, and it is not yet apparent 
whether Collins will be able and willing to make Sidney into a deputy 
or at least a confidential adviser in these crucial new departures. But 
looked at from the point of view of efficiency and consent . , .1 doubt 
whether the party leaders could have handled the matter more wisely 
than they have done. They have secured Sidney’s service without 
raising the hostility which his chairmanship would have caused among 
the rank and file. They have “ placed him out ” in the way in which 
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he will do most good and least harm! Certainly McKinnon Wood 
has shown, within the sphere of municipal administration on party 
lines, real statesmanship, and the party have had the sense to follow 
his leadership both as to policy and as to persons. “ After all, Webb,” 
he said in soothing and confidential tones, “ with the exception of the 
somewhat unimportant matter of the co-opted members, we have done 
exactly what you said we ought to do; which, considering the composi- 
tion of the party and their temper last spring, is more than you were 
justified in expecting.” 

The truth is the Progressives have come back very pleased with 
themselves, having converted themselves in the course of their 
electioneering to the pose they took up, for the purposes of the election, 
of the plain man refusing to be moved by the clamour of Church or 
Chapel — the T urk guarding the Holy Sepulchre of the child’s intellect. 
Moreover, the more they look at the Education Act the more they like 
it, and the less fault they are inclined to find in it even with regard to 
denominational teaching. So Sidney is back in their favour and they 
all turn to him to instruct them in their new duties; not caring to take 
their instructions from the members of the School Board, Nine of the 
leading men among them dined last night at Evan Spicer’s to discuss 
a way out of the religious difficulty, and it is significant that none of 
the school board L.C.C. members were invited. “ The truth is,” said 
Cornwall, “ I see no better solution than the status quo — we must keep 
some denominational schools as a safety valve, else there will be a 
perpetual struggle to get hold of the provided schools. So far as London 
is concerned it is a very good Act!” “Look at Webb smiling”, chaffed 
Williams Benn, tlie new chairman of the L.C.C. and a stalwart 
Nonconformist. 

March tsth . — “The committee has gone adversely”, reported 
Sidney of the first meeting. Collins had insisted on Shepheard being 
elected vice-chairman, and had showed signs of letting everything slide, 
whilst keeping Sidney at arm’s length. His old antagonism to Sidney, 
partly jealousy and partly real disagreement on; university policy — a 
matter on which he has been beaten — is rising pretty obviously to the 
surface and may develop into a nasty business. Hitherto, however, 
Collins has never come into the open, we have heard rumours of his 
unfriendliness to the London School of Economics and to the lines of 
Sidney’s educational policy, without this hostility bearing much fruit 
in positive opposition. What is, perhaps, more serious is his disinclina- 
tion to grasp the matter himself, so that it is inevitable that the School 
Board members will, by their superior assiduity and knowledge, capture 
large parts of the organisation and keep on the old tradition. However, 
so long as the new committee keeps its reputation intact as a sane and 
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efficient administrative body^ and no retrogression about higher educa- 
tion takes place, we must be content to mark time ujitil a more 
balanced Council gives the experts a chance. In watching a public 
body it is amusing to note that each success or failure brings about an 
almost immediate reaction — we are now suffering the reaction from 
excluding Lyulph Stanley and Stewart Headlam. Moreover, the rank 
and file of the Progressives, feeling themselves in the majority, but at 
the same time face to face with an extremely complicated business 
which they don’t understand, are suffering from a fear of being 
“ bossed At first it was Stanley, yesterday it was Webb, to-morrow 
it is as likely as not they will react against the School Board members. 
Middle-class demos is very sensitive as to its equality in capacity for 
administrative work, even compared with the most experienced expert. 
At the finance committee a few days ago, when Lord Welby (the chair- 
man) turned to consult Sidney on an important item in the education 
estimates, the worthy but stupid Leon burst out into a hot protest. 
“ The matter has not yet been discussed by the education committee, 
I don’t see that Mr. Webb can have any opinion as to what should be 
done.” But, as the question had to be settled. Lord Welby quietly 
accepted Sidney’s proposals, and passed on to other business. 

I tell Sidney he had better sit back in his chair and take it easy — 
he has changed the form of the authority and enormously extended its 
powers — the substance of its action had better remain as it is until a 
more seasonable rime. Let Collins and Shepheard and the School Board 
men manage elementary education as they will — if they do it with 
efficiency so much the better, if they muddle it up there will come an 
inevitable reaction. Meanwhile, we can get on with the book, and he 
can keep' an eye on university and secondary education. It will be as 
much as he can do to prevent a bad reaction in that quarter — and a 
possible withdrawal of the University grant or of the subsidy to the 
School. 

Jprll i^th . — Ten days at Felixstowe — and only one lazy one — 
Good Friday. For the first three, we worked hard finishing the chapters 
on Nuisances — the last five or six we spent on county, town and vestry 
records with the Spencers at Ipswich and Woodbridge — a happy and 
really restful time because it turned the current of Sidney’s thoughts 
away from the little intrigues and jealousies of the L.C.C. and its 
education committee, on to the bigger currents of past developments 
in local government. We have quite settled to devote the next year 
and possibly three years to the book. Sidney to slack off the L.C.C.; 

I intend to take him off the scene early in July as it is clear that, so 
long as he is there, there is always a tendency on the part of officials 
and even on the part of the malcontents of the education committee, 
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to make him do the work of drafting and negotiating. I'hat won’t 
suit our present book — in the metaphorical sense — and will not help 
to get the future book — in the real sense — finished. So I am con- 
sidering Scotland and the possibility of a really long sojourn there 
with our material, and the Spencers looking up things for us in 
London. The next five weeks we shall devote to getting our material 
on municipal enterprise into order so as to see what we require for 
completion. 

April i()th. — We have had a couple of days with H. G. Wells and 
his wife at Sandgate, and they are returning the visit here. We like 
him much — he is absolutely genuine and full of inventiveness — a 
“ speculator ” in ideas — somewhat of a gambler but perfectly aware 
that his hypotheses are not verified. In one sense, he is a romancer 
spoilt by romancing — ^but, in the present stage of sociology, he is useful 
to gradgrinds like ourselves in supplying us with loose generalisations 
which we can use as instruments of research. And we are useful to 
him in supplying an endless array of carefully sifted facts and broad 
administrative experience. 

I asked him to tell me frankly why Wallas and some others were 
so intensely suspicious of us, and seemed bent on obstructing every 
proposal of Sidney’s. He threw out two suggestions: first, that Sidney 
(and no doubt I) was too fond of “ displaying ” his capacity for 
“ tactics ”, that he gave a “ foxy ” impression — that he had better 
fall back on being an enthusiast; secondly, that we were always re- 
garded as a “ combination ” working into each other’s hands, but not 
impelled by quite the same motives, or inspired by quite the same 
purpose — that I was regarded as a “ reactionary ” with an anti- 
Radical creed, and it was suspected that Sidney would eventually veer 
round to my side.i Of course, we have got to be ourselves, whatever 

' Here is a kindly characterisation of the Webbs and their methods by one of the 
most distinguished journalists of his time, A. G. Gardiner: 

“ Among the acolytes of the Fabian order thei-e is a constant controversy as to 
which of the two is before or after the other. It is an idk theme, for you can never 
tell where one ends and the other begins^ — ^how much you are yielding to the 
eloquence of Mrs. Webb, and how much to the suggestion of Mr. Webb. It is she 
who weaves the spells, but he who forges the bolts. Between them they have an 
uncanny power of persuasion. Their knowledge overwhelms you, their sweet 
reasonableness disarms you. You are led captive in the chains of their silken logic, 
and they have the victories that fall to those whose knowledge is the instrument of 
relentless purpose, whose patience is inexhaustible and whose urbanity is never 
ruffled. ... It is this sleuth-like pursuit of their purposes that makes them so 
powerful and so often distrusted. There is nothing that men dislike so much as 
being ‘ managed ’. And Mr. and Mrs. Webb are iways ' managing ’ you. They 
sit behind the scenes, touching buttons, pulling wires, making the figures on the 
stage dance to their rhythms. ‘To their modest table come the great and the powerful 
to learn their lessons, and to be coached up in their facte. Some fear to enter that 
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may be the drawbacks, but his criticism increased my inclination for a 
somewhat severe abstinence from trying to “ run the show ” — for a 
quiet and unselfconscious withdrawal into other work for the next 
three years. Directly the grant for the School is safe we will go into 
retreat with our papers and books until the October session. 

j^pril 7.0th . — For the Wellses we had a little dinner — carefully 
selected — Mr. Balfour, the Bishop of Stepney, the Bernard Shaws, 
Mrs. Reeves, and a Mr. Thesiger, a new L.C.C. Moderate. The 
P.M., finding himself in a little party of intimates (Thesiger was the 
only stranger), belonging to a strange world completely detached from 
party politics, let himself go, and, I think, thoroughly enjoyed the 
mixture of chaff and dialectic which flew from G. B. S. to Wells and 
round the table to Sidney, the Bishop of Stepney and myself. There 
is always method in our social adventures, and at my instigation Sidney, 
after we had left, backed up by the Bishop and Wells and Shaw, gave 
an elaborate argument in favour of our half-time scheme for boys.^ 
As I had told Mr. Balfour that the grand distinction between him and 
the Liberal leadere was that his attitude towards proposals of social 
reform could be expressed by “ Why not? ” and tlreirs by a grudging 
" Why? ” he felt bound to be sympathetic and was, I think, somewhat 
taken with the notion. He is honestly concerned about the alleged 
degeneracy of the race, and inclines to, at any rate, “ flirt ” with new 
proposals. And in these days, when the mind of every Liberal leader is 
as closed as a live oyster, one must be grateful for small mercies. 

May, Bramdean . — In the life of a little village one notes how 
far happier and more dignified is the existence of the hard-working 
daughter of the middle-class farmer or shopkeeper than that of the rich 
young woman who drifts through life in the big upper middle-class 
houses dotted about the country. There are seven Miss Legges— in the 
big house next door — there are five Meinertzhagens at Brockwood — 

parlour of incantations, and watch the Webbs with unsleeping hostility. A mere 
suspicion that they are prompting behind the curtain is enough to make them damn 
the most perfect play ” {Pillars of Society, by A. G. Gardiner, pp. 204-6). 

‘ In our Industrial Democracy, 1897 (vol. ii. p. 769), we had suggested that 
(instead of pleading for an extension for one or two years of the compulsory attend- 
ance at the elementary school, at that time ending, as regards some occupations, at 
10 years of age) there should be demanded universal compulsory, all-round training, 
including physical and technological, for both boys and girls up to 18 years of age, 
but only half time, either by alternate days or half-days, or by alternate seasons. It 
could be assumed, we urged, that such a halving of the supply of labour between 
10 and 18 would lead to an increase in the hourly rate of wages which tvould render 
unnecessMy any but a tiny scholarship in partial maintenance. We had discovered 
such an idea in the apprenticeship laws of certain Swiss Cantons; and it had some- 
how ( 1 ) found its way into the Report of the Trade Union Minority of the Royal 
Commission on Labour, C. 7421, 1894. 


NEW RECRUITS 


there are countless young ladies all “ awaiting ” with more or less self- 
possession the lot of the marriage market, or a useless old-maidenhood. 
Compare these listless young persons to pretty energetic Dolly Hawkins 
who “ runs ” our little lodgings, helps her father the post-master, and 
thoroughly enjoys her casual flirtations, restricted to her few spare 
hours or afternoons. The cottager lives at too low a level of health 
and intelligence — the men are brutalised, tlie women prematurely oldj 
but the respectable and successful lower middle-class country-bred 
person now combines physical comfort, personal freedom and a con- 
siderable education, and stimulus to activity — a rising standard of ease 
and comfort, but not too high for efficiency. . . . 

In the middle of our stay we ran up to London to take the Joseph 
Fels’ to the University reception to the foreign academies — for once 
breaking our rigid rule of refusing to appear at evening parties. One 
reason for so doing was the desire to be polite to the Fels’. Dowdy 
little Americans to look at — ^he a decidedly vulgar little Jew with 
much push, little else on the surface, she a really refined and intellectual 
and public-spirited little body who, by mere force of character, has 
dragged her husband and his partner into the Fabian Society and other 
advanced movements. The partner, Coates, who lives with them, is a 
mild-mannered and dowdy Yorkshireman — a refined and gentle- 
spirited young clerk who has been made by Fels a partner in his 
concern — the concern being Fe/s Naptha Soap. Perhaps, after all, it 
was to the soap that we gave the dinner? Certainly, if it could have 
been demonstrated to us that the soap was a lie that would be found 
out — that dinner would not have been given. But a subscription of 
jfioo to the Fabian Society and the report of golden soap-suds, set us 
thinking of the Fels’ as possible founders, yet uncaptured; while the 
lunch made us take a genuine fancy to her, and not finding him 
repulsive, so we speculated an evening on them — more than that, a 
journey up to London! 

I note a certain change in our surroundings. Some of our old 
comrades of ten or even eight years ago have become indifferent or even 
hostile to our ideas. . . . On the other hand, there is a new group of 
friendly young men disposed to take our views seriously — Masterman, 
Morgan, Ensor, Bray, Isaac Mitchell, T. E. Harvey, Basil Williams, 
Bron Herbert, and with a certain reservation, George Trevelyan, are 
all anxious to see more of us. What is, perhaps, a less wholesome sign 
is the accession of “society” folk — -the Hubert Parrys, Batterseas, 
Elchos, Lyttons, [MunroJ Fergusons, Monteagles, Alfred Lytteltons, 
Asquiths, I'hesigers, Stamfords, Sydney Buxtons, Bryces and Gorst, 
have been added to those who ask and are asked to dinner. — but all of 
these have a certain usefulness. Some nom friends we have made within 
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the same period — H. G. Wells the foremost, and the George Protheros ; 
H. J. Mackinder is a new colleague and then there are the outer 
circle of senators, L.C.C., and school lecturers, and educational 
administrators, and bishops and distinguished foreigners. On the whole, 
it is an extraordinarily varied and stimulating society. The dominant 
note in our intercourse with these people is social reconstruction — in all 
the little dinners at Grosvenor Road and the tite-a-Ute talk at other 
people’s dinners — it is always round some project that the conversation 
ranges. What is utterly lacking is art, literature for its own sake, and 
music — whilst physical science only creeps up as analogous and 
illustrative matter; history appears in much the same aspect. The 
relation of man’s mind to the universe is constantly present as a back- 
ground in my own thought and with some of our more intimate 
acquaintances — with T. E. Harvey, Masterman, Haldane, Russell — 
I have long talks; but the subject bores Sidney as leading nowhere and 
as not capable of what he considers valid discussion — exactly as he dis- 
likes discussing what train you will go by, before he has got hold of 
the Bradshaw. He prefers reading a statistical abstract, or an L.C.C. 
agenda, tiis relation to the universe — in the spiritual sense, he mock- 
ingly suggests, consists in his relation to me! 

June ^th . — ^Turned from roads to help Sidney to write an article on 
The Policy of a National Minimum. Before we left London we had a 
little series of young progressives to discuss the possibility of pushing 
the policy of creating an artificial bottom to society by collective 
regulation and collective expenditure — “ canalising ” the forces of 
competition so that all the individuals in the community should be 
pressed upwards not cast downwards. The upshot of this was that we 
had an urgent request for an article to embody our doctrine — five 
thousand words, necessarily topical, are a poor medium; we were tired 
and disinclined to turn from our own proper business, but we felt 
obliged to accept. I thought it better for Sidney to sign the article 
singly — the double signature overloads so slight a thing, and it is too 
political in its tone to warrant the intervention of the female partner. 

I believe in mere “ wife’s politics ” — only in research do I claim 
equality of recognition! 

June I'Jth. — ^We lunched yesterday with the Chamberlains — to 
introduce the Irvines — others there were the Bonar Laws and a 
certain Sweet-Escott, Governor of British Honduras. I sat on one side 
of my old friend and we talked without constraint. He is obsessed with 
the fiscal question — has lost his judgement over it— refuses to think or 
talk of anything else. He looks desperately unhealthy, rather thin too; 
a restless look in his eyes, bad colour, and general aspect of “ falling 
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in But I should imagine that there is plenty of force in the man 
yet; an almost mechanically savage persistence in steaming ahead. I 
tried to suggest the “ national minimum ” as a complementary policy 
to import duties. “ I have no prejudice against it,” he ansvrei-ed, “ but 
it would not do for me to suggest it — it would be said that I was trying 
to bribe the working-class. But there is no reason why it should not be 
added on by someone else.” Then we drifted on to the Education 
Acts 1902 and 1903, which he clearly does not favour — he is afraid 
of the advent of the bureaucrat. The trail of the profit-maker in 
industry is in everything that Chamberlain proposes or opposes — he 
detests the salaried expert. Like many others who share this dislike he 
tries to ignore the inevitability of the officials’ (salaried administrators) 
government of society, instead of devising safeguards against the evils 
of it. “ If I had been Prime Minister, you would not have had the 
Education Act.” “ The one and only reason for my not regretting 
that you are not Prime Minister ”, I answered pleasantly; and we passed 
on to other things. Sidney says that after the ladies left, Chamberlain 
urged on Irvine almost passionately the need for preferential tariffs 
(S. W. devoting himself to Sweet-Escott, as it was clear that Chamber- 
lain wanted to talk confidentially to Irvine. Bonar Law had left). 
Upstairs, we four ladies had conversation — gossip about Rosebery and 
the Liberal Cabinet — and discussing the relative merits of Pro- 
testantism and Catholicism. I like Mrs. Chamberlain; there is a lot of 
sincerity and simple feeling in her face — a somewhat pathetic ex- 
pression, as if life were too much for her, though she obviously enjoys, 
to its full, the social side of the position. I imagine she worships her 
great man. But there must be times when the great personage with his 
irritability, one-sidedness, pitiful unhealthiness and egotism and 
vulgarity, is rather a heavy handful for that refined and charming little 
lady. 

All goes well with the L.C.C. and the education committee. First- 
rate officials are being selected, the routine administration is being 
digested and the plain man is learning his lesson. Sidney finds himself 
on agreeable terms with all parties: the School Board women being 
apparently the only persons who bear him a grudge. I have been some- 
what assiduous in my cultivation of the Progressives — successfully, so 
I think; and, by leaving London at the end of June, we have at 
least convinced them that Sidney does not want to run the show. 
Antagonisms are being developed between some of the members, but 
Sidney has kept well outside them. He has been re-elected on the party 
committee, the grant to the University and the School went through 
without a word, and some of the leading Progressives have signified 
that they think he has acted “ nobly ” in subordinating his claims to the 
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chairmanship of the education committee. He has given the im- 
pression that he really does not care for the distinctions of office, and 
as we have other work which we actually prefer doing, we are glad 
enough that he should be absolved from close attendance. So we go off 
to Scotland with our books and our papers for our three months’ 
recess, with a good conscience and good hope. 

June 20 th. — Sidney’s influence on the joint-life is wholesome in 
curbing my lower desires. There have been three separate entertain- 
ments tliat I should like to have gone to — Lady Wimborne’s, Mr. 
Balfour’s and the Duchess of Sutherland’s evening parties. Feeling 
secure in the possession of an attractive garment I should have liked to 
have paraded mjreelf. But S. was obdurate. “ You won’t be able to 
work the next morning, and I don’t think it is desirable diat we should 
be seen in the houses of great people. Know them privately if you like, 
but don’t go to their miscellaneous gatherings. If you do, it will be 
said of us as it is of Sir Gilbert Parker — in the dead silence of the night 
you hear a distant but monotonous sound — ^Sir Gilbert Parker climbing, 
climbing, climbing.” And I recognised the better voice and tore up 
the cards. 

The last weeks Sidney’s days have been over-filled with committees 
and the work arising from them. Yesterday, for instance, 8.45-11.0, 
drafting a report for the chairman of one of the sub-committees of the 
education committee of the L.C.C.; ii o’clock Royal Commission on 
Trade Disputes; 12.30 sub-committee at School Board offices; 1.30 
took train to South Kensington, lunching in the train, for 2 o’clock 
Departmental Committee on Royal College of Science; 4.30 took the 
chair at the London School of Economics at meeting of railway 
magnates to decide on railway department (secured £1000 a year to 
start department); 6 o’clock arrived late at higher education committee 
at School Board office and transacted, as chairman, remainder of 
business; 8 o’clock dinner here — Bernard Shaws, Jack Tennants, 
John Burns, Munro Fergusons and Stephen Hobhouse; after dinner 
group of young Progressives to be introduced to John Burns and 
G. B. S.; to bed 12 o’clock; began work again at book at 8.45. Very 
naturally there is not much brain left for the book, and until we get 
right away from London we shall only muddle on. But muddling on 
is better than leaving oflF; the stuff one gets on to the paper contains 
the necessary quotations and gives one something to bite. 

October 1 6ih.— The three months in Scotland were so completely a 
joint existence that there was neither tlie desire nor the opportunity 
to record it in this book. When Sidney is with me I cannot talk to the 
other self with whom I commune when I am alone^ — “ it ” ceases to 
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be present and only reappears when he becomes absent. Then the old 
self, who knew me and whom I have known for that long period 
before Sidney entered into my life — ^who seems to be that which is 
■permanent in me — sits again in the judgement seat and listens to the 
tale of the hours and days, acts, thoughts and feelings, which the 
earthly one has experienced. 

Beautiful and peaceful have been the scenes of our long working 
holiday — especially enchanting the hill-side of Fyrish, with heather 
and fir-clad mountains rising up behind us, and Cromarty Firth and 
the North Sea rolled out beneath us; the “ Golden Gate ”, as we 
called the North and South Suters, will remain in my memory as one 
of the most beautiful expanses of water, land and sky. Especially 
beautiful the week before we left when the sun rose midway between 
the two promontories, right out of the ocean, its rays lighting up, one 
by one, each feature of the Firth until the whole landscape of cornfields, 
heather and rich foliage was one soft glow of gold, brown and green. 

Except for four days’ cycling on the West Coast and the two days 
broken by our change of quarters at the end of July (from Nethy 
Bridge near Grantown, to Fyrish near Evanton), we worked steadily 
six days out of seven at the book, for the four morning hours — spending 
the afternoons in reading and exercise. Once a week we would take a 
Sabbath and go some thirty miles to see friends or explore the mountains 
of the Black Isle. Excellent health, and greater bodily and mental 
vigour than I have ever known before, made me feel as if I were still 
in the very prime of life, and Sidney too seemed unreservedly happy. 
We saw a good deal of neighbours; made friends with the elementary 
teachers and ministers in both places, and at Fyrish had, as agreeable 
acquaintances, the mother and daughter of the Laird of Novar — 
Munro Ferguson. 

We made some superficial and scattered observations on Scottish 
education and social life, but I doubt whether they are worth recording. 
I brooded, in lonely walks, over the book, or over the new philosophy 
which is gradually taking shape in my mind; or praised the unknown 
for our exceeding happiness; or prayed for strength to be abstemious, 
persistent in work, and clear-sighted and constantly kind to others. 
But I was working so hard at technical detail (roads, pavement and 
cleansing) that I had little strength left over for other reading or 
writing, and was glad to let myself be absorbed in the mere enjoyment 
of light, air and colour. 

November 8M.— Sidney has been busy drafting his scholarship scheme 
and getting it accepted by his higher education committee. He has 
found his Progressive colleagues in a most kindly humour. Cornwall 
thanked him the other day for his self-abnegation — Intimating that the 
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junta recognised his delicacy in so retiring from view that it could not 
he said that he was running them ” and practically asking him to 
continue the same policy for a little longer, and then all would be well. 
And the policy has at least the advantage of enabling him to spend half 
his time in reading at the British Museum — all to the good of the book. 

We spent last Sunday at the Sydney Buxtons with Haldane and the 
Birrells — endless discussions as to the future of tlie Liberal Party. It is 
clear that they are unrepentant in their determination to run into place 
on the old lines of economy and freedom of trade, and anti-priest bias — 
they refuse even to contemplate any other policy — dismiss all social 
reform from their minds except, perhaps, a revision of the incidence of 
taxation in favour of the small consumer. 

They are not optimistic — look forward to a bare majority over the 
Irish and a tenure of one or two years — “ let us get a front bench ” is 
their cry. Haldane told us as we drove to the station early on Monday 
morning, that there had been a move to exclude the “ Limps ” last 
spring, but that it had collapsed and the dominant note now was a 
Cabinet of all sections. 

December 6 th . — ^We stayed Saturday and Sunday with the Thesigers, 
an attractive young couple, he a son of the General, Lord Chelmsford, 
and she a daughter of Lord Wimborne, both tall and pleasant to look 
at, intelligent, public-spirited, and versed in all the little amenities of 
hospitality and conversation. He is a leading Moderate on the L.C.C., 
also a member of the Dorset County Council; together they run the 
church, the school, the library, the glee-club, of their hamlet — all 
activities which militate against his getting on over much at the Bar. 
Indeed, it is this willingness to spend themselves on social service, this 
apparent absence of political, professional or social ambition, which 
lends a peculiar attractiveness to the minage, in spite of a lack of any 
special distinction in the way of forceful administrative capacity or 
intellectual curiosity or subtlety. Our fellow-guests were Professor 
Ker — professor of English and English literature at University College, 
and a young Cecil ^ — 3. son of Lord Eustace Cecil. The former was 
distinctly of the owl type — his qualifications to teach the higher forms 
of his own language judged by his own conversational powers were not 
considerable. He was mostly silent, when he did speak one barely under- 
stood him; sometimes there seemed to glimmer through his badly 
chosen words and awkward sentences a sort of pawky Scotch humour, 
but one had to puzzle it out. Sidney says that on the Senate he never 
gets iiis proposals carried from lack of power of lucid or even correct 
expression. Imagine a university professor of French in Paris being 

' Note, 1936.— Algernon Cecil; he joined the Roman Catholic Church some 
years afterwards. 


CECIL PHILOSOPHY 

remarkable for an utter absence of the power to talk good French^ 
Young Cecil was interesting because he was able to describe or imply 
the Cecil philosophy of life. For him society was cloven in two — the 
Church and the world. The Church was governed by spiritual illumina- 
tion; the world outside of this radius was exclusively dominated by 
the motive of pecuniary self-interest. To attempt to run the secular 
world on any other motive was not only contrary to the commandment 
“ Give unto Caesar the things which are Caesar’s ” but was almost 
blasphemy. All real progress was confined to progress of the individual 
soul under the influence of the Church. Any increase of honesty or 
kindliness, of honour, public spirit or truth-seeking brought about 
otherwise, was merely a higher stage of self-interest (equally damnable 
as the lower stages) — merely the discovery by each individual that those 
qualities paid better. Accompanying, and to some extent coinciding 
with this cleavage, was that between the hereditary and landed aristo- 
cracy represented by the Cecils, and “ the others The Cecils 
governed by spiritual illumination (inherited through a long line of 
noble ancestors) were to direct the policy of the state, making use of 
the lower motives of vulgar folk to keep the state going on its material 
side. The odd part of the whole scheme was the almost fanatical objec- 
tion to any attempt to alter the motives of human nature, otherwise 
than by the action of the Church on the individual soul — and a 
complete complacency with the one secular motive of enlightened self- 
interest as the basis of everyday life. It was almost as wicked to tamper 
with this motive by introducing other considerations into the industrial 
or political organisation of the state, as it was to introduce the pecuniary 
motive into the Church — as for instance in the sale of indulgences or 
simony. Altogether I began to see the current Radical objection to the 
Toryism of the Cecil type. The boy himself was both pure in heart 
and intellectual in tastes, and with that delightful modesty of manner 
and easy deference which robbed the creed of any appearance of class 
insolence or religious intolerance. He was suffering from an extremity 
of bad health- — appendicitis and its results — ^and was quite obviously 
being villainously treated on the physic and “ much food ” plan of the 
ordinary doctor. I did my best to upset both his philosophy and his 
rdgime by a combination of serious discussion and rap-dazzle repartee 

‘ Later I realised that this hasty and superficial impression did injustice to a fine 
intellect, the master of massive erudition in fields of which I knew nothing. Walter 
Paton Ker (1855-1923) held the Chair at University College, London, in 
English Language and Literature, and published many learned books and articles 
on the mediaeval literature of England, which bad a great reputation. He was a shy 
and unassuming, but very kindly teacher; and I have been told that, with intimate 
friends, he was witty as well as wise. He was elected a Fellow of the British Academy 
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but I doubt success in either direction — the philosophy and the 

regimen were both too congenial to the fastidious and subtle self- 
indulgence of his temperament to be undermined in 48 hours by an 
elderly free-thinking woman. If the creed and the regimen remain 
unqualified he will be a waste product in society — interesting only as 
an obsolete type. 

December llnd . — An outbumt of jealousy among the leading Pro- 
gressives at the scholarship scheme, which has attracted much attention 
and is almost universally praised. Collins, Cornwall and Dickinson have 
not been making much of a success of their special functions — getting 
a good deal of odium for sins of commission and omission from Non- 
conformists and Church alike — Sidney on their instructions lying low. 
Then out he comes as chairman of the higher education committee 
with his great scholarship scheme carefully thought out in detail, with 
arguments showing that it is inevitable. They don’t like to oppose it 
because the need for more teachers is urgent and the trend of opinion 
all in favour of increased facilities for the lower middle-class — they 
can’t object to the deteiled proposals because they don’t know sufficient 
to suggest others to take their place — ^but it is offending the N.U.T., 
backing up the secondary schools, and spending the rates. Moreover, 
as Collins naively remarked to the Council, “ If it is a success, the 
credit will be Mr. Webb’s ” — he said it in a complimentary tone but 
it was clearly an uncomfortable thought. However, though it is 
adjourned, Sidney thinks it is certain to go through because of the 
general outside approval, and because they cannot suggest an alternative. 
But he was a wee bit hurt at the lack of frankness and generosity on 
the part of the governing clique. I have given up trying to propitiate 
them as I don’t find my cordiality makes any difference to their 
jealousy of Sidney’s influence with the press and the powers that be. 
I tell him that he must put up witli tlie defects of his qualities: if he 
goes in for hidden influence he must expect hidden obstruction. It is 
worth while “ preparing positions ” so as to carry measures one 
believes in — if one’s talent lies in that direction one ought to do it. 
But very naturally the persons who find themselves in these prepared 
positions — unable to get out except through his way— naturally do not 
like it, and try to make the way as unpleasant as they can for him 
personally. Our amazing good fortune and perpetual happiness an 
ample reward for these vexations. 

Kate Courtney remarked the other day that she always wondered, 
in reading the published diaries or confidential writing of private 
persons, why they seemed so little concerned with the great question 
of peace and war — so infinitely more important than their own little 
doings or narrow range of interests,, solemnly recorded in their diaries. 
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And I bethought me that there is hardly a reference to the Russia- 
Japanese war in these pages. The answer I gave on the spur of the 
moment, is, I think, the true one; “ The private person has no 
specialist knowledge, no particular or exceptional experience as to 
world politics — his thoughts and feelings would be a mere reflection 
of his morning newspapers and worthless both to him and to those who 
might some day read the story of his life And yet, if one looks back 
on the past year and thinks how much one has brooded over the Far- 
Eastern drama — how eagerly one has read each morning’s news and 
how one has stumbled into foreshadowing the effect of the “ Rising 
Sun ” on our Western civilisation — it is hardly fair to leave it wholly 
unnoticed. For instance, I watch in myself and othere a growing 
national shamefacedness at the superiority of the Japanese over our 
noble selves in capacity, courage, self-control, in benevolence as well 
as in all that makes up good manners ! They shame our Christianity, 
they shame our administrative capacity, they shame our inventiveness, 
they shame our leadership, and alas! they shame our “ average sensual 
man Perhaps, it makes the matter worse that they have won not by 
the genius of one man — which might be an accident not likely to 
recur again — but on the intellectual, physical and moral qualities of 
the whole people. They seem both more scientific and more religious 
than ourselves — a nobler purpose and more ably contrived processes 
wherewith to carry out this purpose. Their success will alter not 
merely the balance of power, but the balance of ideas — it will tell 
against Christianity as the one religion, against materialistic in- 
dividualism, against autocracy, against luxury, in favour of organisation, 
collective regulation, scientific education, physical and mental training 
— but on the whole not in favour of democracy. They have suddenly 
raised the standard of international efficiency — exactly in those depart- 
ments of life where we Western nations imagined ourselves supremely 
superior to the Eastern races. How far tltis shock to self-esteem will 
go in English society — how far it will be neutralised by the vulgar 
delight of seeing our ally beat our enemy — ^remains to be seen. But, 
for many a long day, the reformer will be able to quote on his side the 
innovating collectivism of the Japanese; the idealist, the self-abnegation 
of all classes of the community in a common cause. Even in one’s own 
daily life, one is inclined towards greater persistency and more self- 
sacrifice. So closes 1904 and this book of the diaries. 

1905 

January list. — 'The main excitement [I write on January 21, 
1905] is watching events in Russia — likely to prove the essential need 
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for misent as an element in stable government. Japan is proving the 
superlative advantage of scientific methods in the international struggle 
for existence. How to combine the maximum of consent with the 
highest degree of efficiency is the problem before us in England: the 
average sensual man not wanting to be improved ! 

February 2th. — Dickinson, who is now trying to boss the Council’s 
policy in elementary education, told Sidney quite frankly that he in- 
tended to get by administration what he despaired of getting by an 
amendment of the Act — I suppose the extinction of denominational 
schools through a combined policy of impossible requirements and 
starvation. He very naively added that he could not take Sidney into 
his confidence since he might use the knowledge to thwart him — a 
declaration which absolves Sidney from loyalty to the party counsels. 
They were most friendly with each other, but it was clear that 
Dickinson had got the governing clique to back him up and was going 
to keep Sidney at arm’s length. However, in regard to secondary and 
university education, they are letting Sidney have his own way, and he 
is preparing some interesting situations for them to wake up to presently. 
The ratepayer, too, will have something to say to a policy of super- 
session. I have confidence that Dickinson will turn out too stupid — 
will fail to bring about a reaction. But it all means lack of efficiency — 
mutual obstruction instead of co-operation. 

We have Sir Oliver Lodge staying here for two or three days. A 
delightful personality — ^large and fresh in his thought and feeling, but 
suffering from a bad fit of intellectual dissipation after a long life of 
specialism, made more acute by introduction to the Balfour-Elcho- 
Wyndham set — 2 . fascinating temptation to an attractive person con- 
demned to live in a provincial town. He is another instance of the 
fallacy that physical science is an outfit for the psychological and social 
sciences. It never occurs to us economists and political science students 
to imagine that our long-standing study of the complicated structure 
and function of society fits us to be astronomere or physicists — but the 
physical science man plunges head foremost into the discussion of our 
questions, armed with the four rules of arithmetic and the instruments 
of a laboratory. 

For his entertainment we had a little party consisting of the Bertrand 
Russells, Granville-Barkers (the intellectual actor), Mackinder, Lion 
Phillimore, Wernher (Wernher & Beit) and Balfour. I begged the 
P.M. to talk to Bertrand and placed them next each other, and they 
got on famously- — I sacrificed myself during some part of dinner to 
the millionaire (who is endowing London University); Lodge, Gran- 
villc-Barker, Sidney and the two charming ladies kept up a lively talk 
at the other end. There was a subtle antipathy of Balfour to Mackinder 
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and Wernher — mere philistine materialist administrators he would feel 
— there was sympathy between him and Russell and Barker, and of 
course he and Lodge are affectionate friends and fellow synthetic 
philosophers. Lodge got on with all the company — Mackinder and 
Wernher chummed up and walked away together — the intellectual 
young actor wrote me entliusiastically that he had walked home with 
the great man. Mr. Balfour likes both the Webbs — that is clear — 
finds them stimulating and attractive. To-day I took our guest to 
lunch with the Courtneys — to meet John Morley, the Spenders, 
George Trevelyan, etc. John Morley eyed me suspiciously, but in- 
sisted on listening to my lively talk to Spender. 

February — Sidney gleeful as to the acceptance of his scholar- 

ship scheme — the only piece of constructive work done as yet by the 
education committee of the L.C.C. Without in the least being aware 
of it, the dear Progressives have let themselves in for supporting all 
the existing secondary schools (under separate management, and some, 
decidedly, and nearly all, theoretically, denominational) and for pro- 
viding others under the direct management of the L.C.C. And the 
amusing part of it is that those who, like Graham [Wallas], object to 
the existing schools, will push all they know how, to get L.C.C. 
secondary schools started, whereas timid Progressives, like Torrance 
and the party leaders, who don’t like to run up the rates for higher 
education, will find themselves forced to defend the denominational 
schools as the cheapest way out of the dilemma. “ I can now leave the 
two forms of obstruction to fight it out,” chuckles Sidney, “ they will 
both be pushing on the machine in the direction that I want it to go.” 
The scholarship scheme is, in fact, going to dominate the whole policy 
of the committee. Meanwhile, the five big officials have coalesced 
satisfactorily and are constantly coming to Sidney for advice. So that he 
really loses very little by not being chairman, and escapes both the odium 
and the responsibility, “ The glory of it ” he is quite content to leave 
to others ! If the Progressives had dared to do it, they would really have 
been able to control him better by placing him in the chairmanship 
and then forcing him to accept the whole responsibility. And, of course, 
the administration would have been more efficient and more eco- 
nomical. But in view of the violent suspicion of the Nonconformists 
and the N.U.T., that was politically impossible. 

March ^th . — The Wallases and Bray came to dine last night, and 
the three men sat for two hours discussing education policy, whilst I 
listened di-eamily to Audrey’s gentle chatter in the drawing-room. 
Sidney and Bray tried to get Graham to enter into a concordat — 
Sidney prepared to back him up with regard to the elementary education 
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if he. Wallas, would back Sidney up in secondary and university 
matters. But Graham will not budge from his principle of starving out 
the secondary schools under separate management— ^he will not agree 
to run both systems, provided and non-provided, side by side. Sidney, 
on the other hand, whilst ready to provide as many secondary and 
university institutions as the ratepayers will pay for, wants gradually 
to acquire sufficient control over all the others to raise their standard 
to the required level. However, though Graham refused to give up his 
principle, he agreed to consult with Sidney and Bray as to the applica- 
tion of it, and not to wantonly obstruct without consideration or 
warnijig. What is clear is that the present constitution of the L.C.C. 
as educational authority is transitional, and unstable in the last degree. 

The men who know most and are most patiently persistent will, how- 

f 1: r ■ ever unpopular their policy may be, in the end rule the roost. The next 

three years, with the parliamentary election to take some of the fore- 
most Progressives into higher spheres, and the L.C.C. elections two 
years hence to lose some Progressive seats, will clear off a good many 
of the present obstructions. But when exactly we shall feel free to go 
off for our eight months’ trip to the Far East remains in dim obscurity 
— a vision of rest and refreshment at the end of many more months and 
years of sustained drudgery. I am beginning to hanker after a period of 
fallowness. 

March 7,1 st . — Another old friend passed away — Marie Souvestre. 
A brilliant woman, handsome, warm-hearted — -the very soul of 
veracity — and keen-witted. A school mistress for nearly half-a-century, 
she must have counted for muclt in the lives of many women coming 
from the best of the governing class in England, America, F ranee and 
Germany. But she was not only a school mistress: she was an habitude, 
during middle life, of intellectual society in Paris, Berlin and London; 
she had known most of the advanced politicians and thinkers springing 
from the professional and middle-class. Twenty years ago, in York 
House days, I used to meet her at the Chamberlains, Harrisons, 
Morleys— it was she who introduced me to the Creightons. 

It is strange to think of that passionate nature- — with her scorn of 
what she felt to be mean, her bitter Criticism of what she did not under- 
stand, her devoted service to those she loved, her exalted enthusiasm for 
what was noble in her eyes — to think of that force passed away into 
the unknown silence of death. A few weeks ago I visited her twice, and 
thought r saw the hand of death on her face; she seemed quite as alive 
in spirit as when I first met her at Frederic Harrison’s — and now 
where is she? 

Veracity, an undeviating directness of intelligence, faithfulness and 
warmth of affection, were her most delightful qualities; dignity of 
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manner and brilliancy of speech her chief ornaments. An amazing 
narrowness of vision for so intelligent a person; a total inability to 
understand religion; a dogmatism that was proof against the spirit of 
scientific investigation; a lack of charity to feelings with which she did 
not sympathise — in short, an absence of humility was, perhaps, the most 
disabling of her characteristics. It narrowed her influence to those 
whom she happened to like and who happened to like her. Others 
refused to listen; and with some she roused evil feelings. 

It is hard for those born in the modern England to understand the 
passionate hatred of ecclesiasticism — of religion — which seems to 
dominate French free-thinkers; it is so hard not to count it as an evil 
thing. Yet this feeling is not mainly evil — it has in it an element of 
idealism — of faith in noble qualities which were, far back in history, 
trampled under foot by organised Christianity; and which they still 
believe are in danger from the existing Church. The shackling of the 
spirit of investigation into the processes of life, the attempt to stereotype 
the purpose of life — the suppression of the inner light by mere formalism, 
the assumption of individuals of better motives than are actually present 
— all these various shades of disloyalty to truth seem to these militant 
secularists still rampant in any body of men knit together by the religious 
spirit. This conviction may have a grain of truth in it, since this lack of 
veracity is the special temptation which besets tlie religious mind. But, 
on the other hand, the absence of religious impulse seems to leave most 
of these natures blind and infirm even in their intellectual judgements. 
Marie Souvestre was not a wise woman- — ^she was hard on the great 
mass of common people — occasionally even unjust; she always insisted, 
like Herbert Spencer, on being judge in her own case. She could not 
tolerate the idea that might be wrong. And it was a strange irony 
that she was almost as ignorant of the persistent industry, patience and 
humility, involved in the scientific method, as she was of the religious 
impulse. All knowledge appeared to her as a series of intuitions, as 
sparks struck by the instantaneous contact of the mind with its environ- 
ment — not as the slow adjustment of the order of thought to the order 
of things. Observation and conjecture, yes, but verification, no. 

znd . — Sidney is happier in his L.C.C. work than I have 
known him since the first Council. He has, in his special department 
of education, the maximum of power with the minimum of responsi- 
bility. He has no personal enemies on the Council, and the bulk of the 
Progressives, feeling that they have behaved rather shabbily in keeping 
him out of all prominent places, are really anxious to “ oblige him ” on 
questions of policy. The Moderates, whilst acknowledging his separate 
standpoint, feel him to be an ally of tlreir best side — i.e. of their en- 
deavour to develop the neglected parts of the educational system. The 
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officials, one and all, consult and trust him, regarding him almost as 
one of themselves. And as regards the future, it is rather a case of 
“ heads you lose, tails I win If the Progressives, by insisting on 
direct administration and county provision of all education, run up the 
rates, then there will be a reaction in lavour of the Moderates. If the 
Moderates come in, there will be better organisation and more delega- 
tion; if the Progressives maintain themselves, there will be more ex- 
penditure; in short, the Progressives will find it impossible not to improve 
the function and the Moderates to improve the structure of the educa- 
tional authority — ^and both parties must more or less accept his policy. 
Meanwhile, he is completely in the background — a free-lance ready 
to engage in a skirmish with either side, and relieved from the worry 
and strain of getting things through the Council in which he is not 
specially interested. He is thus free to give time and thought to the book, 
April iph . — ^Three or four weeks, day after day, spent either 
amassing new material at the British Museum for our chapters on the 
county or in analysing our twelve boxes of material at home. Some 
days I have spent a good six hours at work — seeing no one until Sidney 
returned in the evening — just going for a constitutional after lunch or 
walking along the Embankment to call on Kate Courtney in the 
hour or so before supper. But most weeks we have had a twelve-person 
dinner at home; dined out twice or three times; lunched casual persons 
on intermediate days; and, on three occasions, we have entertained at 
dinner the staff of the School, with gatherings of 50 to 70 students 
coming in afterwards. Then my work the next day has suffered either 
in quality or quantity or both, and I have felt disheartened at the 
length and complexity of our task. Our life tends, however, to become 
more and more the student’s life and to be less interrupted by social 
engagements— partly the pressure of completing these two first volumes 
disinclines me to accept dinners, makes me neglect calls, and absolutely 
prohibits evening parties other than our own. With such persons as we 
do see, we find ourselves on the pleasantest of terms — the result of the 
privilege of living with a companion who knows neither malice nor 
envy, nor desire to excel, nor the remotest tinge of what the world 
calls “snobbishness”. -Sidney is simply unconscious of all the little 
meanness which turns social intercourse sour: he is sometimes tired, 
occasionally bored, but never unkindly or anxious to shine, or be 
admired, and wholly unaware of the absence of, or presence of, social 
consideration, I verily believe 'that if he were thrown, by chance, into 
a company of persom all of whom wanted to snub him, he would take 
up the first book a.nd become absorbed in it, with a sort of feeling that 
they were good-natured enough not to claim his attention, or that they 
did not perceive vjhat he was reading on the sly. And the greater 
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personages they happened to be, the more fully satisfied he would be at 
the arrangement; since it would relieve him of any haunting fear that 
he was neglecting his social duty and making others uncomfortable. 
On the other hand, whether in his own house or in another’s, if some 
person is neglected or out of it, Sidney will quite unconsciously drift 
to them and be seen eagerly talking to them. 

H. G. Wells came for the night; he had sent us his Utopia. “ The 
chapters on the Samurai will pander to all your worst instincts ”, he 
laughingly remarked when I congratulated him. He is full of intellectual 
courage and initiative, and is now settling down to psychological novels 
— I fancy somewhat inspired by Henry James’s late success. 

A pleasant little dinner at the Talbots’ (Bishop of Rochester) on 
Saturday. The P.M., the Dean of Westminster, Lady Gwendolen 
Cecil and ourselves. Mr. Balfour’s plaint, “ There is no need for the 
newspapers to tell me my faults, I know them all, but I can’t alter 
them ”, A long talk with the Bishop afterwards. Sidney hopeful about 
the future, he somewhat pessimistic. Lady Gwendolen Cecil, like her 
sister. Lady Selborne (whom we met at a large and fashionable dinner 
the other day, and with whom I talked much), exactly the same 
philosophy as young Algernon Cecil. Utterly sceptical of any reform 
of society brought about by altering the environment of individuals — 
the boy brought up by drunken parents in the worst slum of London, 
Lady Gwendolen maintained, was as likely to turn out satisfactorily 
as the most favoured person. “ It is surely a question of experience,” I 
suggested, “ your experience of life, leads to one conclusion, my experi- 
ence leads me to another.” But, in some subtle way, this reference 
to experience, as the test of our rival assumptions, did not satisfy 
her. 

May I ith . — A happy three weeks with the Playnes at Longfords. 
Wrote about one-third of our part on the “ County ”, taking the two 
last days off for long rides in glorious weather — to Malmesbury one 
day, and then a lovely day in the Standish woods alone with my boy. 
We hid our bicycles in the leaves at the top of the beech woods and 
wandered down, hand in hand, to the dear old field overlooking 'the 
house — the scene of childish sorrow and joy and all the stirrings and 
strivings of young womanhood. The valley was shrouded in heat mist, 
the broad surface of the Bristol channel glimmering through and the 
hills behind in faintest outline — these only to the eye of knowledge. 
Then a lovely walk wheeling our iron round the crest of the Cotswolds 
to tire Beacon Hill, overlooking a more glorious view of the greatest 
breadth of the Severn "Valley bordered by the Malverns, on one side, 
and the Channel, on the other. A ride back through the deep lanes of 
the valley — cottages, churches and farms, that one knew long ago — 
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even some familiar faces grown old and furrowed. A delicious ending 
to our Easter recess ! 

We worked away for four or five hours a day in our little sitting- 
room, and chatted with the family in the intervals. There was a 
German nephew ' and his wife — a. young doctor — lying up with a 
bruised back. He was quite the typical good sort of gebildeter German — 
self-complacent, materialist, well-instructed, but appallingly ignorant 
of anything outside what he himself had read and observed. He was 
intensely nervous about his health, selfish with his excellent little wife, 
lacking in public spirit, or even of any notion of duty other than being 
a respectable doctor, father, husband. He was completely satisfied with 
everything German — from the German elementary education to the 
German Emperor, believing that Germany’s pre-eminence was un- 
questioned in industry, in government, in knowledge, in poetry and in 
sentiment. Beyond the fact that he was a “ nice ” fellow, he had no 
distinction, except only a desire to improve his professional knowledge. 
What young English doctor, in mid-career as a consultant at a fashion- 
able watering-place, would dream of spending his winter months at 
one or other university to work under specialist professors — and yet 
he is considered merely a commonplace young man. 

Then we had a Chinese lady and her brother down for a couple of 
days — the lady in native costume, the gentleman in European. They 
spoke English volubly but badly. They belonged to the wealthy class — 
the uncle the Chinese Governor of Shanghai, the father brought up 
to be a Mandarin but preferring the free-er position of a capitalist at 
large. He owned the pawnshops of Shanghai and much real estate, and 
had married the daughter of a large rice planter. They gave us a vision 
of the residences of the wealthy Chinaman; it contained within its own 
walls 40 maid servants, 20 men servants, 6 private secretaries and 
tutors, 4 tailors, all serving a family of 15, including two married sons 
and their babies and two unmarried daughters — the ladies and children 
living in the ladies’ apartments in the inner walls of the establishment. 
These two young people represented the most emancipated of rich 
persons; both were supremely discontented with the government of 
China, the education of China, the society of China — without in the 
least admiring any other race or civilisation. For the Japanese they had 
envy and the irritation of mortified vanity at being considered their 
inferiors — perhaps, just a glimmer of satisfaction at their “ cousins ” 
beating the detested foreigners. They were crass materialists, regarding 
all religion as so much folly, fit only to eke out legal compulsion in 
respect to uncivilised races or classes. They had no notion of science; 
they were conscious there was some trick of Western civilisation which 
* Dr. Geise. (Ed.) 
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they wanted to learn — which led to mechanical invention profitable 
to men — but the discovery of truth for its own sake was to them an 
unknown impulse. Honour of parents and love of children seemed their 
best quality, perhaps, just the first signs of philanthropy. They lacked 
the symptoms of health, they had no courage either physical or mental, 
and one would not trust their veracity. Their manners were excellent, 
and they were sensitive to every change of expression in those with 
whom they consorted — adaptable yet dignified. We have promised to 
visit them in China. 

The little lady was the more intelligent of the two; she told us of 
the futility of Chinese education — how it took three years to learn the 
mechanical art of writing, and ten years to learn to express yourself in 
literature, owing to the inconceivable complication of the Chinese 
language. And as cliildren they worked eight hours a day, chiefly 
learning books by heart — no physical exercise, no freedom, no inter- 
course with the world. And rich young men smoked and gambled, read 
and sometimes kept “ seraglios ” — the last was very bad, she thought. 
The poor worked incessantly to become rich. Some foolish persons 
took to “ prayer ”, but that occupation struck her as “ only something 
a degree less undesirable than opium smoking She wanted to write a 
book to tell the Chinese how the Western people lived, and to get the 
Chinese ladies out of their habit of perpetual chatter about their dresses 
and their pearls. She was a good little soul, but I suspected that she 
said to us what she thought would please us, not her real opinions. 
She told us that this brother was not married — a thumping lie as she 
afterwards admitted — because an English missionary’s wife had told 
her a married man was never spoken to in England! 

A long talk with H. G. Wells at Sandgate: two articles of our 
social faith are really repulsive to him — the collective provision of any- 
thing bordering on religious or emotional training, and the collective 
regulation of the behaviour of the adult. As to the latter, we are not 
really at variance, for we would willingly accept his limitation of this 
intervention to all such behaviour as impinges on the non-adult (heaven 
knows, that little scheme would give us enough regulation of the adult 
and to spare). But he is obdurate as to education: no form of training 
must be provided out of common funds that he personally objects to. 
My plea for variety and experiment, for leaving the door open for new 
religions or morality, by permitting those who believe in the old to have 
it provided for their children; Sidney’s plea for tolerance strikes a deaf 
ear. “ The child is not fit for emotional training until after adole- 
scence ”, he dogmatically asserts. “ There is no injustice in not giving 
one form of training ”, he insists. But he went further than this: “ I 
don’t believe in tolerance, you have got to fight against anything being 
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taught anybody which seems to you harmful, you have got to struggle 
to get your own creed taught.” We all got hot and exaggerated in our 
arguments and were no nearer agreement when we parted. 

I suppose it is inevitable that we who believe in extending the 
functions of the state in all directions should be keenly desirous of 
making this activity as catholic as possible; of safeguarding each new 
departure by deliberate provision for dissenters from the established 
view. Clearly, the whole of Liberalism in England is swinging into 
rigid conformity — ^both in the structure and formations of the social 
organism. As you cannot have each individual separately provided for 
according to his needs, therefore, you must have identical treatment 
to all — seems their present dogma. 

June loth . — ^The Progressives have turned Sidney off the party 
committee. Some of the rump are very angry with him for entangling 
them in secondary education. The leaders are always civil to him; the 
rank and file find themselves accepting his proposals; but neither the 
leaders nor the ordinary members really like his policy and are vexed 
to find themselves pursuing it. So they try to keep him down personally, 
and would, I think, be relieved to get rid of him. Sidney, meanwhile, 
is in the best of humours — his scholarship scheme is working admirably, 
and forcing by its mere weight the Council either to subsidise existing 
secondary schools or to build and manage new ones. It is “ heads I win, 
tails you lose And, as he cannot get control of the whole machine 
of London education — elementary, secondary and university — and 
make it really efficient, he is glad enough to be obviously out of office, 
to hang loosely to the Progressive Party. It absolves him of any 
responsibility to the public, and of any excessive loyalty to the party. 
When McKinnon Wood, / think sincerely, expressed his regret that 
he had been knocked off the party committee, Sidney answered smil- 
ingly that he thought that “ there was really a cleavage of opinion 
between himself and the party, and that therefore it was well that this 
should be acknowledged: he was glad to feel at liberty to take his own 
line, which he could hardly do if he belonged to the inner circle 
Whereupon McKinnon Wood looked thoughtful and not over- 
pleased. They don’t want to break with him. 

July 'ipth , — One or two friends we have seen in a quiet way. A 
Sunday with Cyril Jackson of the Education Department, in his 
agreeable bachelor establishment at Limpsfield — to meet us, Master- 
man and Beveridge (a leading Toynbee-ite), his secretary Napier and a 
young friend of his about to become an Indian civil servant. This 
latter young man (whose name I have forgotten) struck me as typical 
of the coming civil servant. A “ double first ”, clean in looks and mind, 
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strong-willed but unselfconscious, deprecating enthusiasm, critical of 
ideas and projects, and above all abstemious — given up tobacco, alcohol, 
meat — all because the doctor who passed him for the civil service 
remarked that his organs were not perfectly in good order. What his 
views are one could not tell, since he and Napier sat silent, listening 
to the torrent of discussion between Masterman, Beveridge and our- 
selves — with Jackson intervening as an official Conservative in a party 
of disputing Progressives. Masterman, an attractive journalist, com- 
bines being a religionist of the high Anglican order with sentimental 
and pessimistic Radicalism — in theory, he is collectivist, by instinct an 
anarchist individualist — above all, he is a rhetorician. Beveridge an 
ugly-mannered but honest, self-devoted, hard-headed young reformer 
of the practical type, came out well in comparison with Masterman; 
and, from disliking him, as we had formerly done, because .of his ugly 
manners, we approved him. There was no hope of the Liberal Party 
in either of these young men; but intense dislike of the Tories, and 
the usual anger with Balfour for remaining in. 

We have slipped into a sort of friendliness with Balfour. He comes 
in to dinner whenever we ask him, and talks most agreeably — 
perhaps our vanity is flattered by his evident interest in our historical 
and philosophical paradoxes and enjoyment of our conversation. I 
have not yet discovered any consistent attitude towards private and 
public life which comes to the surface in dinner-party conversation : 
there is merely a rather weary curiosity as to other people’s processes 
of reasoning and feeling, lit up, now and again, with a very real interest 
in human character — where it is distinguished. The bulk of men bore 
him, whether regarded as individuals or as an electorate, or a Parlia- 
ment, and all the common thoughts and feelings of common folk seem 
to him ineffably banal — fit only for the subject-matter of Bernard 
Shaw’s derisive wit. I raised the question, whether the derision em- 
bodied in yohn Bull's Other Island — derision unaccompanied by any 
positive faith or hope — counted for good? He seemed quite surprised 
at my doubt — thought it better to clear away humbug at any cost. I 
suggested that, though I personally loathed both the Irish and English 
“ home rule ” shibboleths; — yet, surely, with many Irish home rulers 
and English Liberals, these formulas embodied honest effort towards a 
better state of things? “ Question whether we may not be too in- 
tellectually aristocratic,” Purged, “ whether we may discourage right 
effort because it happens to express itself — not in bad grammar, because 
that is often picturesque, and since board schools somewhat unusual— 
but in fluffy thought and silly sentiment? ” He acquiesced in his 
courteous way, but I could see he was not convinced. 

October ^th . — A week or so disturbed by too much society. First 
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the visit of the French deputies [members of the Paris Municipal 
Council, whom the London County Council had invited]. We cut all 
the parties and I had not even to go to the dinners, while Sidney felt 
obliged to attend. But we had long talks with the brilliant journalist 
quartered on us (Dausset) who suffered our voluble bad French gladly 
for the sake of informing himself as to English society and English 
public opinion. In return, he expounded to us the work of the Paris 
Municipal Council. “ More a debating society, and that disorderly, 
than an administrative body ”, was his verdict. “ When I was president 
I was younger than I am now, and an enthusiast — I imagined that I 
was really going to help to govern Paris. What I gradually discovered 
was that, whenever I differed from the Prefet de la Seine, I was beaten 
hopelessly by his policy of passive resistance. Everything the council 
proposed to do or not to do was practically under his veto. He always 
refused to discuss the proposed policy when he disliked it. He was 
never ‘ at home never once did I succeed in seeing him.” But this 
not all. Evidently it is the officials of the council who draw up all the 
reports — reports which M. Dausset admitted he seldom read — it is 
officials (many of whom are not removable without the consent of the 
Prefet) who execute all the orders. It would be a somewhat analogous 
position if the L.C.C. had to get most of its work done by the police 
under the Home Office. Then we gathered that all the deputies lived 
in terror of their constituents and he admitted voting for /es bitises, 
because he feared to lose his seat. The question arises, why he is a 
member on these conditions. And the general impression left by the 
deputies on their English hosts was that they were individuals “ on the 
make ” and there for other reasons than the good government of Paris. 

Interesting to observe how intensely nervous all were about Ger- 
many — ^anxious to ascertain whether we genuinely intended to back 
them up in case of German aggression. 

Mary Playne came up for ten days; and, knowing she liked to see 
folk, I took the opportunity to ask people to dine. George Trevelyan 
and his wife — excellent and interesting young people, with the charm 
of a strenuous and conscientious life and considerable talent, spent an 
evening alone with us. Among the young Liberals he is the most 
promising, because he has some conviction and a fervent desire for 
more. He is to spend the next years of his life in a history of England, 
1790-1810, which is to be the glorification of Fox and rehabilitation 
of the French Revolution — one would think a somewhat conventional 
and banal task — z. modernised replica of his father’s book. Still, he has 
enthusiasm and industry, and that is better than paradoxical originality 
without those qualities. 

On Sunday afternoon G. B. S. and Granville-Barker dropped in and 
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spread out before us the difficulties, the hopes, the ridiculous aspects of 
their really arduous efforts to create an intellectual drama, Granville- 
Barker has suddenly filled out — he looks even physically larger than a 
year ago — he has grown extraordinarily in dignity and knowledge of 
human nature. But he dislikes the absorption in mere acting and longs 
to mix with persons actually in affairs or intellectually producing. 
G. B. S.’s egotism and vanity are not declining; he is increasing his 
deftness of wit and phrase, but becoming every day more completely 
iconoclastic — the ideal derider. In the evening we dined with the 
Courtneys. On Monday John Burns and Mrs. J. R. Green dropped 
in about 7 o’clock and stayed to share with Mary and ourselves half a 
pheasant! They talked at each other — Alice raging against the Liberals 
— John raging against the priest. Incidentally, Burns showed his dislike 
of the notion of a larger Labour Party, and his rooted suspicion of even 
his present colleagues. Keir Hardie, Crooks and Henderson “ would 
all be out of Parliament ” if he were providence. It is pitiful to see the 
lack of any good comradeship between these men. 

On Tuesday, there dined with us Wernher (the South African 
capitalist), a heavy, good-natured, public-spirited and scientific-minded 
millionaire, Lord Lytton, Bernard Shaw and Mrs. Prothero (the 
mates of these three were ill) — a somewhat crooked party, that was 
only straightened out by sheer energy on my part into a comfortable 
affair. Wernher stumbled heavily along in his broken German, G. B. S. 
scintillated, Mrs. Prothero listened with Irish scepticism of Irish 
wit. Lord Lytton hung on G. B. S.’s words — looking the beautiful, 
fastidious young artist-aristocrat — a party of interesting types, but not 
mixing well. Meanwhile, I had got note after note from the Duchess 
of Marlborough who apparently has been seized with a whim to hear 
Sidney lecture and get us to dine with them afterwards. It would have 
been discourteous to refuse — so there was another evening of talk — 
the other guests being George Peel and Mrs. Craigie (John Oliver 
Hobbes). The Duke and Duchess corresponded exactly to the account 
given of them by the private secretary during our visit to Blenheim — 
somewhat futile young persons floating aimlessly on the surface of 
society, both alike quite unfit for their great position, swayed to and fro 
by somewhat silly motives — ^neither good nor bad. The little Duke is, 
I should imagine, mildly vicious — the Duchess has charm and, I think, 
goodness. I wondered how he came to be dragged by his wife to a 
technical lecture, and into entertaining two dowdy, middle-aged, 
middle-class intellectuals uncomfortably at a restaurant — for quite 
obviously they had come up to London on purpose. Was it G. B. S. 
they were after? They reminded us of H. G. Wells’ “little white 
people ” in The Time Machine. 
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On Friday we had a really entertaining and useful party — Lord 
Milner, the Morants, the Albert Grays, Mackinder and Alfred Cripps. 
This was a real success, everyone was glad to meet the otheis, and the 
conversation was sustained in subject as well as bright, I had a long 
talk with Milner after dinner. He has grown grim and (perhaps 
temporarily) bitter — obsessed too with a vision of a non-party Govern- 
ment without having invented any device for securing it. His grirnness 
may be the result of fatigue and lonely work — with a life among 
friends and after rest, it may work off. His thesis is that the war itself, 
the dragging out of it, the unsatisfactory character of the settlement, 
the barely averted disaster — ^all were the result of the party system 
which forced half the political world to be against him. He is sufficient 
of a fanatic not to see that there was a genuine cleavage of opinion 
among the thinking people — that it was not merely a knot of cranks 
that disapproved his policy. He would take colonial affairs “ out of 
politics ”, but he does not suggest how. He is a strong man and an 
intensely public-spirited man — but he is harder and more intolerant, 
more distinctively the bureaucrat than when he left England. And he 
is sore, and bitter to opponents — not a good state of mind with which 
to enter politics. A little religion, or a purely intellectual pursuit, or 
perhaps some emotional companionship, is needed if he is to get back 
his sanity — his sense of proportion. So ended our week’s dissipation. 
On all but one day I managed to work, though the sleeplessness which 
always follows on talking late made the work of poor quality. This 
next week has to be diverted to preparing my lecture — so alas! the 
book will be hung up. 

The smart world is tumbling over one another in the worship of 
G. B. S,, and even we have a sort of reflected glory as his intimate 
friends. It is interesting to note that the completeness of his self-conceit 
will save him from the worst kind of deterioration — he is proof against 
flattery. Where it will injure him is in isolating him from serious 
intercourse with intimate friends working in other departments of life 
— whenever he is free there is such a crowd of journalists and literary 
hangers-on around him that one feels it is kinder to spare him one’s 
company — and that will be the instinct of many of his old friends 
engaged in administration, investigation or propaganda. 

What a transformation scene from those first years I knew him: 
the scathing bitter opponent of wealth and leisure — and now! the 
adored one of the smartest and most cynical set of English “ society ”. 
Some might say that we, too, had travelled in that direction: our good 
sense preserve us! Fortunately, the temptation is at present slight and 
quite easily evaded. Curiosity about us is quickly satisfied and the smart 
ones subside, after one interview, into indifference. And Sidney steadily 
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discourages my more sociable nature, “ By all means 'be courteous but 
keep clear of them ” is his perpetual refrain, in tone, if not in words. 
He is a blessed mate for me. 

November lyd . — Appointed to the Royal Commission on the Poor 
Law: awaiting anxiously the names of my colleagues — Charles Booth 
being the only one I know of. 

Y esterday evening we dined with Lord Lucas (Bron Herbert that 
was) in his great mansion in St. James’s Square; Mrs. Willie Grenfell, 
and Mrs. Lindsay, flippant but clever little lady, and a pleasant young 
Tory lawyer made up the party. Our host interests me as the son of my 
dear old friend Auberon Herbert; as a boy, I remember he eyed me 
with hostility, when I came to stay with his lather twenty years ago — 
perhaps he thought I was going to become his stepmother! But, since 
he has come into the political world, first as a young Liberal candidate, 
now as a peer, he has cultivated our friendship. He is an attractive 
creature, dreamy and vague, with a charming veracity and gentleness 
of nature, with (iov z grand seigneur) tastes and ways, and public- 

spirited and philanthropic impulses — the sort of ideal young aristocrat 
pictured in Bulwer Lytton’s novels. But, from our point of view, he 
is no good. He is steeped in his father’s individualist philosophy (he is 
a mere child in knowledge and thought on social and economic ques- 
tions) and the only direction in which he has broken away from his 
father’s influence is in the desire for an Empire- — dragged thither by 
the Rosebery and millionaire associates among whom he lives. More- 
over, he has no notion of work; he has great possessions and a most 
attractive personality. I fear that he must be written off as useless 
though not dangerous. His cousin, Mrs. Willie Grenfell, struck me 
last night as something more than the fashionable and pretty woman I 
took her to be. But, when I sat with her and the other smart little 
woman in that palatial room, I felt a wee bit ashamed of myself. Why 
was I dissipating my energy in this smart but futile world in late hours 
and small talk? Exactly at the moment this feeling was disconcerting 
me, the door opened and Mr. Balfour was announced. I confess that 
the appearance of the P.M. dissipated my regrets. It is always worth 
while, I thought, to meet those who really have power to alter things — 
should I be on the Poor Law Commission (the tempter said) if it were 
not for my friendship with this great one? And I collapsed into com- 
placency. He was looking excited and fagged, on the eve of resignation. 

chatted over the fire — Mrs. Grenfell, he and I — in a disjointed 
fashion until twelve o’clock, when Sidney and I left tlte tiny party to 
talk, perhaps more intimately. 

November 29/i^.-— Yesterday A. J. B. lunched with us, and went 
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afterwards to G. B. S.’s new play Major Barbara. The vanishing 
Prime Minister was looking particularly calm and happy — compared 
to six months or even six days ago; seemed like one with a load lifted 
off his mind. Quite unexpectedly the conversation drifted on to the 
whole underlying argument of the tariff question — the possibility of 
continuous exports, should a prohibition tariff, say, I00% be raised 
against us by the whole world. Though apparently dead against 
ordinary protection as unsound, he seems haunted by a somewhat 
theoretical fear of universal hostile discriminatioir against us. I think 
he accepts the rate of exchange reaction as a solution of the ordinary 
tariff war when each country blindly raises walls against all other 
countries, whilst insisting on importing from other countries. But, in 
that extreme case, he had the support of even Sidney. He cross- 
examined Sidney as to the rise in the price of commodities brought 
about by a tariff, and discussed the whole matter with perfect frankness 
and ease. Sir Oliver Lodge and Sir Arthur Rucker, and a nice young 
Conservative lawyer — L.C.C. — were the party; after lunch he asked 
somewhat anxiously who the young man was, and looked reassured 
when I told him he was of the right colour. On the way to the play 
he told me “ as a friend ” all his difficulties with the Royal Commission 
— his refusal to have any politicians, and difficulty on finding a chair- 
man. “ George Hamilton is not the fool he looks ”, he apologetically 
explained. 

G. B. S.’s play turned out to be a dance of devils — amazingly clever, 
grimly powerful in the second act — but ending, as all his plays end 
(or at any rate most of them), in an intellectual and moral morass. 
A. J. B. was taken aback by the force, the horrible force of the 
Salvation Army scene, the unrelieved tragedy of degradation, the dis- 
illusionment of the Greek professor and of Barbara — the triumph of 
the unmoral purpose; the anti-climax of evangelising the Garden City! 

I doubt the popular success of the play: it is hell tossed on the stage — 
with no hope of heaven. G. B. S. is gambling with ideas and emotions 
in a way that distresses slow-minded prigs like Sidney and me, and 
hurts those with any fastidiousness. But the stupid public will stand a 
good deal from one who is acclaimed as an unrivalled wit by the great 
ones of the world. 

December Vid. — To-day, I called on the Shaws and found G. B. S. 
alone in his study. He was perturbed — indeed, upset by the bad acting, 
as he tliought, of Undershaft and generally of all in the last scene — 
and by a virulent attack on the play in the Morning Post. Calvert, he 
said, had completely lost his nerve over Undershaft — could not under- 
stand or remember his part and was aghast at what he considered its 
blank immorality. I spoke quite frankly my opinion of the general 
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effect of his play — the triumph of the unmoral purpose. He argued 
earnestly and cleverly, even persuasively, in favour of what he imagines 
to be his central theme — the need for preliminary good physical environ- 
ment before anything could be done to raise the intelligence and morality of 
the average sensual man. “ We middle-class people, having always had 
physical comfort and good order, do not realise the disaster to character 
in being without. We have, therefore, cast a halo round poverty, 
instead of treating it as the worst of crimes — the one unforgiveable 
crime that must be wiped off before any virtue can grow.” He defended 
Undershaft’s general attitude towards life on the ground that, until we 
divested ourselves of feeling (he said malice), we were not fit to go the 
lengths needed for social salvation. “ What we want is for the people 
to turn round and burn, not the West End, but their own slums. The 
Salvation Army with its fervour and its love might lead them to do 
this and then we really should be at the beginning of the end of the 
crime of poverty.” 

I found it difEcult to answer him — but he did not convince me. 
There is something lacking in his presentment of the crime of poverty. 
But I could honestly sympathise with his irritation at the suggested 
intervention of the censor — not on account of the upshot of the play, 
but because Barbara in her despair at the end of the second act utters 
the cry, “ My God, my God, why hast thou forsaken me ”. A wonder- 
ful and quite rational climax to the true tragedy of the scene of the 
Salvation Army shelter. 

Meanwhile, Governments are changing in England and govern- 
ment of any sort is coming to an end in Russia. 
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ROYAL COMMISSION ON THE POOR LAW 
AND THE RELIEF OF DISTRESS 
1905-1909 

Two events are casually noted in the concluding pages of 
the foregoing chapter: the one of outstanding national 
importance — the advent of the Liberal Government in 
December 1905; and the other of major significance in 
the life story of Our Partnership — my appointment, in 
November of the same year, to serve on the Royal Com- 
mission on the Poor Law and the Relief of Distress. Seeing 
that this book is, in the main, an autobiography and only 
incidentally material for British political history, I shall give 
premier place to the day-to-day working of this remarkable 
public enquiry ending in the publication, in January 1909, 
of the Majority and Minority Reports of the Royal Com- 
mission of 1905-9. In this recital will be included entries 
relating to our continued personal investigation into English 
local government, leading to the publication of three 
volumes during these very years; a ponderous volume on 
The Parish and the County in 1 906, and two volumes on The 
Manor and the Borough in 1908. Hence this chapter is closely 
linked up with Chapter IV. describing our enquiry into 
English local government from the seventeenth century 
onwards. For it was, I venture to think, exactly this con- 
tinuous six years’ hard work on our own account, from 1899 
to 1 905, that qualified us to see further into the past, present 
and possible future of that unique institution — the English 
Poor Law — than was practicable to some of my colleagues. 
For the rest, the reader will find in the following pages a 
veritable hodge-podge of diary entries, relating to the Other 
One’s activities on the L.C.C., the Senate of London Uni- 
versity, the Technical Education Board and the London 
School of Economics, together with chance characterisa- 
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tions of our social and political environment, intermingled 
with my own meditations on the destiny of mankind. 

Why did the Prime Minister (Arthur Balfour), at the 
close of the session of 1905, announce in reply to an evi- 
dently prearranged question in the House of Commons, 
that the Government had come to the conclusion that the 
time had come for a full enquiry into the whole question, 
adding with significance that there had been no such 
enquiry since that of 1832-34.? Why did the Cabinet, on the 
very eve of its resignation, put itself to the trouble of choos- 
ing the members of a large and representative Royal Com- 
mission; and charge it “ to enquire into (i) the working of 
the laws relating to the relief of poor persons in the United 
Kingdom; (2) the various means which have been adopted 
outside of the poor laws for meeting distress arising from 
want of employment, particularly during periods of severe 
industrial depression; and to consider and report whether 
any, and if so what, modification of the poor laws, or changes 
in their administration, or fresh legislation for dealing with 
distress, are advisable ”.? 

Our own impression at the time was that the Commission 
owed its creation to the coincidence of there being, as newly 
appointed head of the poor law division, an energetic man 
of affairs (James Stewart Davy) intent on reaction ; and, as 
President of the Local Government Board, a philosopher 
(Mr. Gerald Balfour) who recognised the public advantage of 
a precise discrimination between opposing principles. There 
was, in fact, in official circles, an uneasy feeling that there 
had been, during the last two decades, an unwilling drift 
away from the principles of 1834, and one which sooner or 
later had to be decisively stopped. 

The underlying principles advocated by the Royal Com- 
mission on the Poor Law of 1832 and embodied straight 
away in the Poor Law Atnendment Act of 1834, are here- 
with summarised U 

> For a further and inore elaborate description of the principles of 1834, see 
English Poor Law Policy, by Sidney and Beatrice Webb, published in 1910. This 
book was an enlargement and completion of the report which I circulated to the 
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(1) That the public relief of destitution out of funds raised by 
taxation — as distinguished from the alms of the charitable — devitalised 
the recipients, degraded their character and induced in them general 
bad behaviour. 

(2) That the operation of the Malthusian law of population, 
accentuated by the theory of a wage fund, rendered all such relief, not 
only futile in diminishing the miseries of the poor, but actually harmful 
in the creation of a wider pool of destitution, 

(3) That it was imperative for a department of the national govern- 
ment to direct and control the actions of the local authorities concerned 
so as to impose on them a policy which would diminish, if not abolish, 
the disease of pauperism. 

Hence, the famous principle of “ less eligibility Out . 
of these ardently held assumptions, springing from this 
tenaciously held principle of “ less eligibility ”, sprang the 
officially recognised policy of the Local Government Board 
from 1834 to 1905. 

The first and most essential of all conditions, the Com- 
missioners of 1832^34 tell us: “A principle which we find 
universally admitted, even by those whose practice is at 
variance with it, is, that his [the able-bodied person’s] situa- 
tion, on the whole, shall not be made really or apparently so 
eligible as the situation of the independent labourer of the 
lowest class. Throughout the evidence it is shown that, in 
proportion as the condition of any pauper class is elevated 
above the condition of independent labourers, the condition 
of the independent class is depressed; their industry is 
impaired, their employment becomes unsteady, and its 
remuneration in wages is diminished. Such persons, there- 
fore, are under the strongest inducements to quit the less 
eligible class of labourers and enter the more eligible class 
of paupers. . . . Whole branches of manufacture ” [to cite 
a much-quoted passage] ” may thus follow the course, not 
of coal mines or of streams, but of pauperism ; may flourish 
like the funguses that spring frorn corruption, in conse- 
quence of the abuses which are ruining all the other interests 

Commission in July 1907, on the poor law policy of the Central Authority from 
1834 to 1905, and which is referred to in the diary entries. 

See also History of the English Poor Lmo in two volumes, by Sidney and Beatrice 
Webb. 
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of the places in which they are established, and to cease to 
exist in the better administered districts, in consequence of 
that better administration.” The converse is the effect when 
the pauper class is placed in its proper position, below the 
condition of the independent labourer. In short, by making 
the alternative plainly penal, the whip of starvation was to 
be placed securely in the hands of the employers. 

The second principle insisted on by the Report of 1834 is 
the principle of “ national uniformity ” — that is, of identity 
of treatment of each class of destitute person from one end 
of the kingdom to the other, for the purpose of reducing the 
perpetual shifting from parish to parish, of preventing dis- 
content, and of bringing the parochial management effectu- 
ally under the control of a government department carrying 
out the principles of 1834. The third principle, commonly 
known as the “ workhouse system ”, that is the complete 
substitution of indoor for outdoor relief, was no part of the 
recommendations of the 1834 Report for any but the able- 
bodied. It was, however, adopted by the strictest of the 
reformers of 1834-47, and again by those of 1871-85, as 
the only effective method of applying the principles of less 
eligibility and of reducing pauperism. The workhouse, on 
this principle, was not to be regarded as a place of long- 
continued residence, still less as an institution for beneficial 
treatment, but primarily (if not exclusively) as a “ test of 
destitution ”, that is, as a means of affording the actual 
necessities of existence under conditions so deterrent that 
the pauper would rather prefer to maintain himself inde- 
pendently than accept the relief so offered. 

So much, or rather so little, about the principles under- 
lying English poor law policy during the seventy years pre- 
ceding 1905. Now let us consider the make-up of the Royal 
Commission of 1905-9. Like its predecessor in 1934, it 
was to a marked degree a reforming commission, but unlike 
the Poor Law Commission of 1832-34, that of 1905—9 was 
largely composed of persons who had actually taken part in 
the administration of the poor law. There were on it no 
fewer than five guardians of the poor, four of whom were, 
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or had been, chairmen of their boards. ‘ Even more influ- 
ential was the presence of the permanent heads of the Local 
Government Boards of England, Scotland and Ireland 
respectively, who were personally directing the poor law 
administration of the three countries, together with the 
senior medical inspector of the English poor law division.^ 
These nine experienced poor law administrators were re- 
inforced by half-a-dozen prominent members of the Charity 
Organisation Society, all of whom began the enquiry as 
convinced adherents of the principles of 1834.; notably, the 
Society’s general secretary, C. S. Loch; one of its founders, 
Miss Octavia Hill ; and two other distinguished exponents 
of its doctrines, Mr. Hancock Nunn and Mrs. Bernard 
Bosanquet.3 There were two political economists, belonging 
to what was then called the orthodox school, Professor 
William Smart of Glasgow and the Rev. L. R. Phelps of 
Oxford. With the Rev. Prebendary Russell Wakefield, after- 
wards Bishop of Birmingham, the Church of England had 
three representatives, and the Roman Catholic Church in 
Ireland one (the Bishop of Ross).'^ This predominantly 
stand pat composition of the Commission was emphasised by 
the appointment of a Conseiwative ex-Cabinet Minister as 
chairman : Lord George Hamilton. Out of the twenty mem- 
bers; there were only three who belonged to the Labour and 
Socialist movements — Mr. George Lansbury, and Mr. 
Francis Chandler (general secretary of the old-established 
Amalgamated Society of Carpenters), and myself. But the 
unique characteristic of this Commission was the inclusion 
in it of members who had proved their capacity for the work 
of social investigation. There was Charles Booth,= who 

* The poor law guardians were F. H. Bentham, George Lansbury, T. Hancock 
Nunn, the Rev. L. R. Phelps and F. Chandler (subsequently added to represent the 
trade union movement). 

* Sir S. B. Provis, K.C.B., J. Patten-MacDougall, C.B., Sir Henry Robinson, 
K.C.B., and Dr. A. H. (now Sir Arthpr), Downes. 

3 The C-O-S. members included the above-mentioned together with Rev. T. G. 
Gardiner and the Rev. L. R, Phelps. 

* The Bishop of Ross (Dr. KeEy) was added to the Commission in place of the 
O’ Conor Don, who died in 1906. 

5 The Right Honourable Charles Booth (1840-1917), shipowner and merchant, 
had devoted many years of thought and work,, and large drafts upon his income,, to 
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might be termed the inventor of one of the leading methods 
of sociological research; there were the ablest members of 
the Charity Organisation Society — a society whose activities 
were avowedly based, in a far-reaching survey of social 
results, on exhaustive enquiry into individual cases; and 
there was one of the leading researchers of the Fabian 
Society, The Commission was, in fact, predominantly a body 
of experts, either in poor law administration or social in- 
vestigation, Indeed, one of the few members of the Com- 
mission who had neither an extensive knowledge of the 
subject, nor experience in research, was its chairman, Lord 
George Hamilton. Fortunately for the amenity of the Com- 
mission’s internal life, and perhaps even for its efficiency 
as an instrument of research, this experienced politician 
and attractive grand seigneur combined exceptional personal 
charm and social tact with an open mind and a willingness 
to give free play to the activities of his fellow-commissioners. 
Regarded as an instrument of reform, what the Commission 
seemed to lack was the guiding hand of an experienced 
lawyer, who might have kept the enquiry strictly within the 
terms of reference, and insisted on all evidence being brought 
before the Commission as a whole, and tested by some 
common standard of relevance and validity; and who might, 
in the end, have negotiated a unanimous report on all those 
issues — and there proved to be many — upon which there 
was common agreement,' 

statistical investigation of social conditions, for which he had a passion, and in 
which he became an inventor of a new technique. Public recognition of his achieve- 
ments came in a privy councillorship, a fellowship of the Royal Society, and doctor- 
ates of the Universities of Liverpool, Oxford and Cambridge, For his life, see Charles 
Booth~A Memoir, 1918 (by his widow); and for an account of his great work. Life 
and Labour of the People in London, 17 vols., 1902 (of which the first volume in the 
original edition had been published in 1889), see My Apprenticeship, by Beatrice 
Webb, 1926, chap, v., “ A Grand Inquest into the Condition of the People of 
London ”, up. 216-56. 

I may add that he had married my cousin Mary Macaulay, daughter of Charles 
Macaulay, a distinguished civil servant and brother of the historian, hence my 
intimate connection with this great enquiry into the condition of the people of 
London. 

1 The Poor Law Commission of 1905-9 exceeded, in the volume of published 
proceedings, memoranda, reports and (especially) statistics, even the Poor Law 
Inquiry Commission of 1832-34. Besides the lengthy Majority and Minority 
Reports (Cd, 4625)— -these were also published in three octavo volumes from which 
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The entries in the diary revealing the activities of the 
Royal Commission open in the first days of December 
1905. 

December %nd. — A pleasant visit to Gracedieu colloguing in the 
old vs^ay with Charles Booth as to the proper course of the poor law 
enquiry. I had extracted from Davy, the assistant secretary of the 
L.G.B., in a little interview I had had with him, the intention of the 
L.G.B. officials as to the purpose and procedure they intended to be 
followed by the Commission. They were going to use us to get certain 
radical reforms of structure; the boards of guardians were to be swept 
away, judicial officers appointed and possibly the institutions trans- 
ferred to the county authorities. With all of which I am inclined to 
agree. But we were also to recommend reversion to the principles of 
1834 as regards policy; to stem the tide of philanthropic impulse that 
was sweeping away the old embankment of deterrent tests to the 
receipt of relief. Though I think the exact form in which this impulse 
has clothed itself is radically wrong and mischievous, yet I believe in 
the impulse, if it takes the right forms. It is just this vital question of 
what and which forms are right that I want to discover and this Com- 
mission to investigate. Having settled the conclusions to which we are 
to be led, the L.G.B. officials (on and off the Commission) have pre- 
determined the procedure. We were to be spoon-fed by evidence care- 
fully selected and prepared; they were to draft the circular to the board 
of guardians; they were to select the inspectors who tyere to give 
evidence; they were virtually to select the guardians to be called in 
support of this evidence. Assistant commissioners were to be appointed 
who were to collect evidence illustrative of these theories. And above 
all we were to be given opinions and not facts. Charles Booth and I 
consulted what line we should take. To-day at lunch I put Lansbury 
(the working-man on the Commission) on his guard against this policy. 

At the first meeting this afternoon, Lord George laid the scheme 
before us: the circular had been drafted, the witnesses had been selected, 
the assistant commissioner had almost been appointed: it remained for 
us to ratify. Fortunately, the scheme did not meet with approval and 

our quotations are taken — ^there were issued no fewer than 47 folio volumes of 
appendices ending with a specially elaborate “ General Consolidated Index ” of 
1086 pages. For Scotland (Cd. 4922) and Ireland (Cd. 4630) there were also Majority 
and Minority Reports. 

The Commission was greatly aided in its work by the ability and devotion of its 
secretariat, notably by its secretary, R. G. Duff, then an assistant general inspector, 
and subsequently a general inspector of the Local Government Board (now Ministry 
of Health); and by its assistant secretary, John Jeffrey, then in the Scottish Local 
Government Board and subsequently secretary to the Scottish Health Insurance 
Commission and afterwards Permanent Secretary of the Scottish Health Department. 
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was virtually defeated j the only point settled on is the calling of the 
experts of the L.G.B. for which we are all quite prepared. I suggested 
all the inspectors should be called, a suggestion to which Lord George 
made no answer. And no other commissioner supported me at the time 
— but the seed had fallen on some prepared ground. It will need all my 
self-command to keep myself from developing a foolish hostility, and 
becoming self-conscious in my desire to get sound investigation. 
Certainly, the work of the Commission will be an education in manners 
as well as in poor law. I was not over pleased with my tone this after- 
noon and must try to do better. Beware of showing off superior know- 
ledge of irrelevant detail. To be single-minded in pursuit of truth, 
courteous in manner, and kind in feeling — and yet not to betray one’s 
trust for the sake of popularity and be modestly persistent in my aim 
must be my prayer. Meanwhile, we must get on with the book and 
not sacrifice our own work to what, at least, can only be co-operation 
in a joint task with seventeen persons, with almost as many aims — and, 
therefore, certain to be a partial failure. 

But how interesting will be this conflict of wills. I will certainly 
describe it as it goes along. For instance, there are four big officials on 
the Commission, two from England, one each from Ireland and Scot- 
land respectively. The English officials think they are going to direct 
and limit the enquiry, the Scotch and Irish officials told us pretty 
plainly that they did not want any enquiry, and they had already 
investigated the whole subject by departmental committees! And as 
there were no Irish and Scotch representatives of the anti-official view 
the enquiry into Irish and Scotch poor law has been indefinitely 
postponed, and will probably hardly take place. On the other hand, 
Charles Booth and I want a real investigation of English administration 
as well as an examination into pauperism, though C. B. is more con- 
cerned with the question of right treatment than of prevention by 
better-regulated life. Lansbury, on the other hand, is willing and 
anxious to enquire into the initial causes of pauperism, not so keen to 
Investigate the effect of different methods of relief. C. S. Loch wants to 
drag in the whole question of endowed charity, in which he has the 
support of Mrs. Bernard Bosanquet. She and I, and possibly Miss 
Octavia Hill, may combine on the question of a rate-in-aid of wages 
to women workers — the need for discovering how far it actually obtains 
— and there will be a good deal of common ground, as far as the enquiry 
goes,, between Loch and myself Certain other commissionei-s such as 
Smart and Phelps are going to look on, I think, and intervene as the 
spirit moves them. 

December i^th. — Gertairdy, the procedure imposed on us by Lord 
George was amazing. There was no agenda; a cut and dried scheme 
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was laid before us, we were not asked to vote on it, only to express our 
opinion on half-a-dozen points ranging from the hour of luncheon to 
the appointment of assistant commissioners. The only subject really 
discussed was the issue of the preliminary circular to the boards of 
guardians. On this point there was almost unanimity against the course 
proposed. Whereupon Lord George called up, out of the Commission, 
the guardians of the poor; and we left these five persons under the 
chairman’s eye, sitting discussing the matter. Yesterday, I got a formal 
announcement that unless the commissioners dissented by post the 
circulars would be sent out. 

This was rather intolerable. I wrote a courteous but firm dissent 
and enigmatically suggested that I wished for some procedure that 
would enable those who objected to i-ecord that objection. I did not 
stop there. I went and unburdened my soul to the secretary, Mr. Duff. 
He is an attractive and sensible young civil servant, who gave me to 
understand that he had been against Lord George’s high-handed action. 
So I elaborately complained to him of the absence of agenda, of concrete 
resolutions, of any formal appointment and authorisation of the com- 
mittee; and I claimed to have a formal procedure in future; with the 
circulation of all proposals, of the names of witnesses, of the precis of 
their evidence. Apparently, our chairman had decided against all those 
suggestions on the ground that “ we should know too much ”1 “I 
don’t want to make myself disagreealile,” I ventured to add; “ it is 
extraordinarily unpleasant for a woman to do so on a commission of 
men. But I don’t, on the other hand, intend to hide my intentions. If a 
procedure and methods of investigation are adopted or slipped into the 
Commission, which I think incompetent to elicit the truth, it will be 
my obvious duty to report such procedure and to describe and analyse 
such methods one by one. To enable me to do this, without incurring 
a charge of bad comradeship, I must express, clearly and emphatically, 
my dissent. That is why I asked for a formal procedure for the business 
of the Commission.” I begged Mr. Duff to report the gist of the con- 
versation to Lord George. I await the result with some amusement, 
and a little anxiety. It is a new experience for me to haw to make 
myself disagreeable in order to reach my ends. In private life, one can 
only get one’s way by being unusually pleasant. In official life — ^at least 
as the most insignificant member of a Commission overwhelmingly 
against me in opinion — I shall only get my share of control by quietly 
and persistently standing on my rights as an individual commissioner 
and refusing altogether to be overawed by great personages who would 
like to pooh-pooh a woman who attempts to share in the control of 
affairs. 

Whilst I am busy with my little teacup of a Royal Commission, a 
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new Ministry has been formed i [I write on December 15, 1905J. It is 
a strong Government and felt to be so. All the possible actors have been 
included, and the parts have been skilfully allotted. Our friends the 
“ Limps ” have romped in to the leading posts under Campbell- 
Bannerman j Morley and Bryce being marooned on India and Ireland 
respectively. To put Asquith and Lloyd George and Winston Churchill 
dead in front of Joe on the tariff and the colonies; to place John Burns 
to look to the unemployed; to give Birreil the Education Office; are 
all apt placements. But the great coup is to get Haldane to take the 
War Office — the courtly lawyer with a great capacity for dealing with 
men and affairs, and a real understanding of the function of an expert, 
and skill in using him. 

Two of the new Cabinet have already come in to talk over their 
new life. The very day of his introduction to the Cabinet, John Burns 
arrived, childishly delighted with his own post. For one solid hour he 
paced the room expanding his soul before me — how he had called in 
the permanent officials, asked them questions, “ That is my decision, 
gentlemen ”, he proudly rehearsed to me once or twice. “ Don’t be too 
doctrinaire about the unemployed, Mr. Burns ”, I mildly suggested, 
“ Economise your great force of honesty, Mrs. Webb,” he rejoined 
solemnly, “ I am a different man from what I was a week ago. You 
read what I say to-morrow when I stand by C. B. at the deputation. 
You will see I shan’t give myself away.” What he and the big officials 
will do with each other remains to be seen. To listen to him talking 
one would think he was hopelessly confused and blurred in his views 
and intentions. His best chance will be to refuse to be overwhelmed 
with routine administration, to devote himself to one or two points, 
and strike dramatic effects in one or two unconventional decisions. A 
sort of working-class Roosevelt is his role. The story goes that, when 
C. B. offered him the L.G.B. with a seat in the Cabinet, he clasped 
the Premier by the hand. “ I congratulate you. Sir Henry: it will be the 
most popular appointment that you have made.” 

Yesterday afternoon Haldane came in. He also was in a state, of 

' Campbell-Bannerman accepted office on December 5, 1905. The Cabinet he 
formed included the leading Liberal Leaguers and the leading pro-Boers. Among 
the former were Asquith as Chancellor of the Exchequer; Grey as Foreign Secre- 
tary; Haldane as Secretary for War; together with Sydney Buxton, Post Office. 
Among the pro-Boers were Reid, afterwards Lord Loreburn, as Lord Chancellor; 
John Morley as Secretary for India; John Burns, Local Government Board; Lloyd 
George, Board of Trade; whilst Reginald McKenna, Winston Churchill, Herbert 
Samuel, Walter Runciman, appeared as under-secretaries. In the general election 
beginning January 12, 1906, the Liberals obtained 377 seats, a majority of 84 over 
all other parties combined. The Conservatives and Liberal Unionists secured only 
157, the Irish Nationalists S3, and Labour members, 24 supporting the Liberal 
Party, and 29 styling themselves the Labour Party, with their own organisation and 
their own whips. 
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exuberant delight over his new task. “ I chose the War Office out of 
tliree offices. Asquith, Grey and I stood together; they were forced to 
take us on our own terms. We were really very indifferent,” he added 
sublimely, “ Asquith gave up a brief of ,£10,000 to defend the Khedive’s 
property that very week; I was throwing away an income of ,£15,000 
to £20,000 a year; and Grey had no ambition and was sacrificing his 
fishing. But it was a horrid week — one perpetual wrangle. The King 
signified that he would like me to take the War Office; it is exactly 
what I myself longed for. I have never been so happy in my life ”, 
and he beamed all over. And then he poured into my sympathetic ear 
all his plans. “ I shall spend three years observing and thinking. I shall 
succeed: I have always succeeded in everything I have undertaken.” 
I confess I was a little surprised at the nai'vetd of this last remark. 
Alas! what hideous failures the wisest of us makes. But, of course, it 
was merely the foam of his excited self-complacency, in the first 
novelty of power. He came straight from a whole day talking over 
matters with Arnold-Forster [preceding Secretary for War] — a 
thoroughly English proceeding, showing the essential solidarity of the 
governing class. 

The lower ranks of the Government are filled with young men 
we know, or have known. Herbert Samuel, an old friend . . . has made 
a surprising advance in obtaining the under-secretaryship of the Home 
Office, leaving poor C. P. Trevelyan behind. Lough, McKenna, 
Ilunciman, all friendly acquaintances. We gather that as regards the 
non-Cabinet offices there is a sort of panel constructed by the Prime 
Minister, from which the Cabinet Ministers select subordinates for 
their respective offices. Burns said he had selected Runciman out of 
those submitted to him — ^Trevelyan and Jack Tennant being the other 
two — so there is still a chance for C. P. For some mysterious reason, 
Macnamara has refused office: it is said he could not afford to take an 
inferior berth or give up the editorship of the Schoolmaster^ and he was 
offered no position equal to his expectations, and in that sense he is a 
disappointed man. 

A satisfactory interview with the chairman of our Commission, 
arranged by the secretary whom I apparently alarmed by my rebellious 
attitude. For a whole hour I listened to his somewhat weak proposals, 
quietly insisting on a regular procedure, the appointment of a com- 
mittee to consider and report on methods of investigation and the 
concentration of our efforts on ascertaining the facts about the relief of 
destitution, and not merely collecting casual opinions as to defects in 
law and practice. I felt strengthened by the fact that Sidney had helped 
me to draft a series of concrete proposals which I succeeded in making 
him ask me for. What upset his aristocratic mind was the notion that 
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the Commission should appoint its own committees and regulate its 
own procedure. “ I saw the democratic method worked out on the 
London School Board when I was chairman,” he naively remarked, 
“ and I was not impressed with its results.” I tried to convince him that 
consent was a preliminary requirement to efficiency. “ Moreover,” I 
urged, “ you will find that you practically appoint the committees even 
if you submit the names formally to the Commission; it may he that 
one or two others will be added, but when the first flush of energy has 
exhausted itself we shall suffer not from too large but too small a 
membership of the working committee.” So we chatted on, getting 
more and more friendly. “ You must remember. Lord George, that 
we are all rather awed by our grand seigneur chairman,” was my parting 
shot, “ and with a nondescript body like the Commission awe some- 
times gets transformed into suspicion of being bossed. With a per- 
tinacious spirit like C. S. Loch, for instance, this feeling might have 
inconvenient results.” 

Meanwhile, I have sent my suggestions to one or two of the com- 
missioners: and have had a most friendly chat with Loch who, so far 
as investigation goes, will, I think, be a sturdy ally. 

1906 

’January gth . — Second meeting of Commission went off well. The 
chairman introduced the motion for a committee on procedure and 
methods of investigation: Charles Booth (to whom I had sent my 
suggestions) backed it up; Loch somewhat demurred, Mrs. Bernard 
Bosanquet objected, seeing, I think, an insidious proposal of mine 
which would give the London members and the experts in investiga- 
tion complete control over the Commission. But the Commission on 
the whole was favourable. At any rate, I have made friends with the 
chairman, and shall now be careful not to excite the jealousy of those 
who feel themselves opposed to me in doctrine. The C.O.S. are far 
more suspicious of me than I am of them. I believe that they do want 
investigation and should be glad if we could co-operate against those 
who do not. But I see that, at first at any rate, they will keep both 
Charles Booth and me at arm’s length. C. B. made a useful suggestion 
that no one, need cross-examine Adrian [legal official of L.G.B.J until 
we have the proof of his evidence. The wisdom of this was quickly 
apparent. Adrian, a heavy, dull but conscientious official, began, in 
monotonous tone, to read a verbose disquisition on tlie law from the 
very beginning of poor relief to the end. The room was cold, and we 
all, I think, failed to take any intelligent interest in what he said. I 
stayed for lunch and chatted pleasantly with Lord George and then 
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escaped and went for a walk and service at Westminster Abbey. Thory 
(T. G.) Gardiner came to tea and I impregnated him with our views 
of investigation. I stay away to-day, and see clearly that my most 
important work will be done outside the Commission room. I will give 
my best thought but scamp attendance. 

Third meeting of Commission. I did not attend, as Adrian’s evidence 
in chief consisted of his reading from copious notes, or long legal dis- 
quisitions, which, as it was all taken down in shorthand and served to 
us in printed form in two days’ time, and before his cross-examination 
began, it was sheer waste of time to sit there listening to it. On Monday 
(4th meeting) the cross-examination began, and on that afternoon and 
the following morning I tried to make him admit that we must see 
and study the general and special orders, circulars, etc., for ourselves, 
before we could undei-stand the body of law and regulation under 
which the guardians acted. In this endeavour I was stopped by the 
chairman and Sir Samuel Provis, and I had a little tiff across the 
table as to whether he, or we, should judge whether documents were ' 
important or not. But I got a specific promise from the chairman 
that all the documents that we needed should be at the disposal of the 
Commission. 

However, as the Commission seemed still in a rudderless condition, 
at the mercy of the little clique of officials, Sidney and I prepared a 
memorandum on methods of enquiry, which I have asked to be 
circulated to the whole Commission. That done I feel that I have 
striven to get the enquiry on the right lines, and can now rest a bit. 
To reform the procedure of royal commissions would be worth delay- 
ing the completion of our book. But, up to now, I find attendance at 
the Commission a most disagreeable business — it is extraordinarily un- 
pleasant when one has to force people’s hands and make them attend 
to one by sheer ugly persistency at the cost, of course, of getting back 
a certain insolence of attitude on the part of hostile men. — This is 
exaggeration! (a week after). 

Thought it wise to let the two secretaries see both our proof of 
The Parish and also our first draft of The History of the Poor Law, 
i68g-iSg5. The publication of the work before the Report of the 
Commission is one of the trump cards in our hand and, as our object 
is to make them throw up the game of obstruction to investigation, it 
is well to put the card on the table. 

January 2ith. — Hewins and his wife came to lunch here after many 
months’ interval owing to preoccupation on all sides. Both were very 
depressed: he was somewhat bitter against all the Unionist leaders, even 
including Joes she was merely “ down on her luck ” — dreary — poor 
little soul! The result of the election has evidently been a terrible dis- 
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illusionment for Hewins: it never occurred to him that the reaction 
might be so complete as to keep the Tories out for six years. From his 
private point of view it is a catastrophe; he thought, I am convinced, 
that in a few years, if not immediately, he would be arranging tariffs, 
and tariff wars, and tariff treaties, at the Board of Trade — hurrying 
from continent to continent, in close and confidential intercourse with 
ministers and great financial personages — one long delightful intrigue 
with a World Empire as the result. From the public point of view, it 
appears to him also as a disaster. “ It depends on the next six years 
whether or not we lose Canada; six years hence it will be too late ”, 
he exclaimed in his mysterious way. His autumn visit to Canada has 
convinced him that the Canadians will range themselves under the 
American flag, unless we give them a substantial preference. “ A great 
people with great resources — ^just chucked away through sheer ignor- 
ance and petty selfishness.” 

Of course, he is contemptuous of Balfour and those who surround 
him. But he is also irritated against Joe — for reasons I do not under- 
stand j except when there has been a gigantic fiasco, all concerned 
condemn “ the others Poor Hewins, with his grand castles in the air 
that he has been, for the last three yearn, inhabiting — now lying in 
ruins about him! I suppose he will become a paid organiser of the 
protectionist cause — an occasional leader-writer in protectionist papers. 
Meanwhile, it is conceivable that he is right about Canada. Sidney 
regards it as a “ mare’s nest “ if Canada leaves us because she cannot 
get a tariff she will leave us anyhow ”, 

February 5th. — The memorandum I sent in on methods of enquiry 
led the chairman to ask all the other commissioners for memoranda. 
And some six or seven responded. Whereupon ail have been referred 
to a committee consisting of Lord George, Provis, Booth, Bentham, 
Smart, Loch, Phelps, Mrs. Bosanquet and myself, and we meet on 
Monday 12th to consider them. This morning I spent taking out all 
the questions which the L.G.B. witnesses had told us we ought to 
enquire into, with a view to trying to persuade the committee to start 
on a systematic survey of all the unions, with a view to more detailed 
investigation of some. Y esterday, Bentham — the ablest person (except 
perhaps Provis) on the Commission — came here, and we talked 
poor law from 5.30 to ii o’clock. Result, bad headache this after- 
noon ! 

Dear Charles Booth is as delightful as ever, but he is losing his 
intellectual grip and persistency of purpose — ^is not much use on the 
Commission. Happily, he is unaware of it, Alas! for the pathetic striv- 
ings of age — more pitiful to the onlooker than those of youth, because 
without hope of amendment. 
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Want to get the Commission, sooner or later, to undertake; 

(1) Survey of all English unions, with regard to difference of con- 
stitution and methods of administration of union. 

(2) Analysis of the whence and whither of pauperism in some among 
them. 

(3) Clear vision of course of legislation. 

(4) Analysis of developments of policy of central authority. 

It would be natural to begin with numbers three or four: but owing 
to the fact that we shall be fully occupied until next autumn in com- 
pleting our book, I shall suggest beginning at the other end. We want, 
if possible, to superintend, or at any rate supplement, three and four. 

Fehriiary c)th . — About nine o’clock yesterday evening, in walked 
John Burns. He had an indefinable air of greater dignity — a new and 
perfectly fitting jacket suit, a quieter manner, and less boisterous 
vanity in his talk. The man is filling in with good stuff. He described 
the three committees of the Cabinet upon which he had that day sat — 
one on the Trade Disputes Bill, the other on the unemployed, and the 
third on the Workmen’s Compensation Extension Bill. He was naively 
delighted with his share in the proceedings, especially his insistence 
that workmen’s compensation should include provision for illness or 
death from unhealthy occupations. He had filled in his time with seeing 
all and sundry — philanthropists. Labour representatives, great employers 
and asking their advice. “ They are all so kind to me,” he said, in 
glowing appreciation — “ especially the great employers, just the men 
who might have objected to my appointment.” Oh! the wisdom of 
England’s governing class! 

He pulled out a set of cards, upon which he had written the measures 
which he had decided to bring forward in the first two years — mostly 
measures that the L.G.B. had long ago pigeon-holed — the abolition 
of overseers, further equalisation of rates in London, amendment of 
the Alkali Act, and finally (as a concession to the Labour Party), an 
amendment of the Unemployed Act of last session in the direction of 
greater contributions from the rates. “ I want to be efficient,” he said, 
with youthful fervour, “ if you and Sidney can give me a tip I am 
always ready to listen. I am ready to take tips from anyone so long as 
they mean business in my direction.” If good intentions, and a strong 
vigorous and audacious character, can make up for lack of adminis- 
trative experience and technical knowledge, John Burns may yet be 
a success as President of the Local Government Board. 

Altogether Sidney and I are in better spirits as to the course of 
political affairs than we have been for many years. We do not deceive 
ourselves by the notion that this wave of Liberalism is wholly pro- 
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gressive in character — much of its bulk is made up of sheer con- 
servatism aroused by the revolutionary tariff policy of Chamberlain. 
But it looms as progressive in its direction and all the active factors are 
collectivist. Moreover, it is clear that Joe is going to try to outbid the 
Liberals by constructive social reform. It is an interesting little fact 
that a fortnight ago he wrote in his own hand to W. P. Reeves to beg 
him to send all the Acts, and literature about the Acts, relating to old- 
age pensions and compulsory arbitration [in New Zealand] — ^as if he 
desired to convince himself of their feasibility as an adjunct to his tariff 
policy. Whether or not this socialistic addition will make for the 
popularity of protection, it will come at any rate as pressure on the 
Liberals to do something for raising the standard of life of the very 
poor — it will bar the way to a policy of the status quo. 

February i%th . — I sent another memorandum to the chairman 
sketching out the work of three committees — on statistics, local 
administration and central policy respectively — ^a scheme which in 
his gentlemanly way he pressed on the acceptance of the committee 
on procedure. The committee on statistics was agreed to, so was a 
committee on blue-books, etc., to which the documents of the L.G.B. 
might be added; and, in the course of the discussion, it became clear 
that a committee on local administration would, in the end, be required. 
But most of the members were against taking any steps towards a 
positive scheme until after the inspectors’ evidence. Charles Booth 
wants one committee only; Mrs. Bosanquet objects to any but 
temporary committees; no members want a systematic investigation 
but myself. I threw out the notion of a statistical officer and an assistant 
commissioner to undertake the investigation into local administration 
— but as yet, it is not responded to. Meanwhile, Sir Samuel Provis 
will not agree to anyone looking through the L.G.B. documents — 
insists that we must call for those we want to see and not have the run 
of the whole. In an interview we had at the L.G.B. he lost his temper 
and asserted that he “ would not have a picking enquiry into L.G.B. 
policy ”. I kept my temper and we parted on friendly terms. Charles 
Booth blames me for having raised the hostility of the L.G.B. He may 
be right — the other policy would have been to wheedle my way into 
the place. On the other hand, if one begins by being disagreeable, one 
may come in the end to a better bargain. It is, however, clear that I 
shall not have the support of the Commission in my desire for scientific 
research into the past seventy years. 

There is one very pleasant feature about the Commission. We are 
all of us after public objects, however much we may disagree as to what 
these objects are and how to arrive at them. There is hardly any 
personal vanity, or personal ambition, and no personal interest at work 
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ill the Commission. A little jealousy of those who take the lead — but 
very little of that. And we are all getting fond of our chairman — who, 
like many a grand seigneur, can afford to be modest and unassuming. 

He and his wife dined with us yesterday, meeting Rowntree (author 
of Poverty), the Barnetts, the clerk of the Westminster Board of 
Guardians, Mrs. Sydney Buxton and Henry Hobhouse^ — a most 
pleasant and useful party. Rowntree, who stayed the night here, is to 
help me to get an analysis of lOOO applications — the whence and the 
whither of pauperism. I am beginning to enjoy the Commission work: 
but the grind of combining it with our own enquiry keeps one at a low 
level of strength and good spirits. Book III., Seignorial Franchise and 
Municipal Corporations, is in some ways the hardest of all. 

Meanwhile, Balfour has succumbed to Chamberlain, and the Con- 
servative Party has become definitely protectionist — for the time — so 
long as Chamberlain lives. In so far as it commits the most laisser-faire 
party to the policy of state control and increase of taxation, we rejoice 
in it. Sidney still thinks that import duties are a wasteful device, though 
agreeing to’ the expediency of deepening the channels of trade between 
Anglo-Saxon communities. Personally, I don’t believe much in the 
injuriousness of tariffs to a prosperous wealth-producing country like 
England. And, if a tariff were part and parcel of a deliberately conceived 
scheme of raising the standard of life by collective regulation and public 
expenditure, I should be willing to pay for this scheme in a slight rise 
in the price of commodities. And, other things being equal, I would 
rather pay more for commodities produced by our colonists under fair 
conditions of employment than fractionally less for commodities pro- 
duced under unknown conditions by an oppressed people. This, as a 
matter of sentiment, and as an argument for bettering conditions here. 
However, for the next six years we have to look to the Liberal Party 
for any reforms. It is well that Sidney is a “ free importer ”. As for my 
private predilection “ mum’s the word ”. 

February ic^th. — Dined last night witli Tommy Lough (now 
promoted to the parliamentary secretaryship of the Education Depart- 
ment) and met three other minor members of the Ministry— -the 
Lord Chancellor of Ireland, Lord Advocate for Scotland, and Solicitor- 
General for Ireland, as well as two or three ministerial M.P.’s. The 
minor Ministers were all on their best behaviour, with that peculiar 
combination of new-born discretion and , modesty with obvious self- 
complacency at being within the mystic circle of the Government. 
Tommy Lough was great on the reforms he intended to introduce 
in the financial transactions of tlie Education Department — horror- 
struck at the notion of 80,000 separate cheques a year on behalf of 
separate institutions. “ We might as well have a separate cheque for 
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each packet of tea sold by the Tower Company.” The mysteries of 
education are still above and beyond him. “As for the Government’s 
intention,” he whispered to me, “ about education or any other matter, 
I know less than I did as a private member. You see I may not gossip 
and no one gossips with me.” He added sadly, “ We under-secretaries 
are just set down to do some departmental job and, as we know nothing 
of the subject, we have got to stick to It, instead of amusing ourselves 
in the lobby, picking up news. But it is interesting”, he continued with 
glowing enthusiasm, “ to feel yourself right inside the machine. 
Morant is a fine fellow and we get on splendidly — ^but the office from 
a mere business point of view does want reforming.” 

A boisterous tea dealer, whose business career has been divided 
between advertising packets of tea and starting doubtful companies — 
whose public interests are wholly Irish or working-class, who has 
neither literary culture nor scientific knowledge — as one of the heads 
of our Education Department! A rum thing is English government. 

For all that I like Tommy Lough, he has energy, he is no respecter 
of persons, he wants, in a philistine way, to make society more prosper- 
ous and happier, and he never says what he does not think. He is a 
rough, ugly instrument, but so far as he cuts at all he cuts in the right 
direction. 

February 22nd . — Had a party of young Liberals dining here last 
night: Herbert Samuel and Reginald McKenna, Masterman and John 
Simon, Massingham and Sydney Olivier. Of these Simon, the young 
lawyer, is by far the most brilliant — making a big income as the rising 
junior at the Bar, He has a conventional mind but excellent working 
intellect, a charming person, agreeable voice and manner. But his 
spirit has been broken and his whole life made arid by the loss, some 
three years ago, of his young wife. He declares himself already “ bored ” 
by Parliament after three days of it. “ Rufus Isaacs has shown me 
a quiet corner to which I retire and work at my briefs.” He is an 
individualist Liberal of the Morley type, without Morley’s idealism. 

I sat between the two new under-secretaries, both full of the work 
and dignity of office — neither of them exciting personalities, but 
McKenna a genuine reformer of the ordinary kind — ^and both as 
respectable and hard-working as Cabinet Ministers could desire in 
subordinates. Masterman exuberant in his half-cynical, half-sentimental 
talk; Sydney Olivier full of the possibility of going out to South Africa 
in an important post, all of them full of themselves and rather impatient 
of each other’s obsessions. 

This morning I took off — the first holiday for a fortnight or more. 
I walked along the Embankment to St. Paul’s for the lo o’clock service. 
The beauty of the music and the old-world charm of the words, the 
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great space of the dome, are always the best recreation when I am 
weary with straining my poor little mind. I prayed for strength to order 
my effort rightly and keep my motives pure, to preserve the patience 
and persistency of purpose needed to carry through our intentions. 
Tliese next three years are going to try my strength of body, intellect 
and character: I sometimes wonder whether I shall keep going, or 
whether some day I may not find that I have stopped for repair. And 
yet it is little that I really accomplish with all my abstinence and cutting 
down of all but business intercourse. Sidney can do about four times as 
much as I, whether measured in time or in matter. 

Sidney thoroughly satisfied with the secondary education side of 
L.C.C. work: he gets through all his grants without opposition: he is 
building up a system of provided and non-provided schools side by side. 
He is happy in his work, as all antagonism to him personally has 
subsided. The little jealousies between the leading Progressives are now 
transferred from Spring Gardens to Westminster — and Sidney does 
not appear in this higher sphere. Spring Gardens has become a mere 
backwater in which the remaining big fish of the old gang can swim 
without fear of creating disturbance. Thirty-two of the Progressives, 
including all the leaders, now in the House of Commons! There is 
actually some talk of making Sidney vice-chairman of the education 
committee! Collins even pressed him to accept the great position: 
Sidney modestly put himself at the “ disposition of his party ” and 
acquiesced in the suggestion that he should work under Shepheard (who 
is to be promoted to the chairmanship) if the majority of the party 
actually desire it.i It is a great luxury to feel that he is beyond all 
question of dignity and personal position. If you are content to accept 
any position that is forced on you and never to compete, there is a good 
deal of excellent and happy work to be done in the world. 

March ist. — Meanwhile, my Royal Commission grinds slowly on. 
The three committees that I pressed for on the procedure committee 
have been appointed and have set to work: statistics, documents (on 
central policy and on local administration). I am trying to guide the 
committee on documents into making an analysis of all the documents 
of the central authority — statutes, orders, reports, with a view of 
writing a memorandum on the attitude of the state towards each class 
of pauper. Lord George gives me unhesitating support: my difficulty is 
with Sir Samuel Provis. But I had the most friendly chat with him 
this afternoon, and he comes to dine to meet a carefully selected party 
on Wednesday. Charles Booth has the statistical committee well in 

‘ They did not wish it, so he remains chairman of tlie higher education com- 
mittee — a post he prefers. 
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hand: Bentham has elaborated and improved my question as to the 
working constitution of the boards of guardians: I hope that investiga- 
tions will be presently set on foot as to the life history of paupers in 
different unions. And I no longer find the association with my fellow- 
commissioners disagreeable. But it is a somewhat disastrous interruption 
of work on the book, which drags on painfully. 

We are trying to avoid dining out except when it seems absolutely 
desirable that we should be present (e.g. Liberal Ministers). We wish 
to be on friendly terms with the administrators and to make ourselves 
as useful as possible. Mr. Haldane came in this morning — first to 
discuss with Sidney and Mackinder the organisation of London Uni- 
versity — and, when Mackinder had left, to consult us about his scheme 
of army reform. So far as we could understand it, .this scheme provides 
for a small and highly expert professional army with the militia in 
attendance for foreign service (a reduction of 50,000 men). Then, in 
the background, as material for reinforcements, in time of war, a mass 
of half-trained material under a semi-civil authority — probably a county 
authority bearing some sort of likeness to the joint committee for police 
— with “ grants in aid ” to promote extension and efficiency. Of his 
secretaries young Acland is attending to the labour side (contracts, etc.). 
Lord Lucas to Buckingham Palace, Widdows to army education. 
Colonel Ellison to army organisation. We are to meet all of them 
at dinner on Tuesday; young Acland comes to lunch to-morrow to 
consult Sidney about army contracts and their conditions. 

A brilliant dinner for the Students’ Union [London School of 
Economics] — A. J. B. and Sir John French as guests. One of those 
academic discourses from the ex-Premier in which he delights, and in 
which he delights his hearers. In our talk together I gathered that he 
is set on continued leadership: would not hear the suggestion that he 
should take a holiday. “ It is exactly now that tliey are beaten and 
demoralised that they need me: I shall be with them as continuously 
as if I were Prime Minister.” Like all great personages there creeps 
out, now and again, a little horn of egotism — a sensitiveness, more 
than with the ruck of men, to any depreciation of his past work and 
present position. He pressed me to come, both of us, to stay at Whit- 
tingehame — perhaps, we may go. I should like to talk out some matters 
of government with him and some aspects of the philosophy of public 
conduct. Is he an ingrained individualist incapable of change? Tariff 
reform has, at any rate, shaken the laisser-faire side of his philosophy. 

At the meeting of Tuesday, 27th February, of the Royal Com- 
mission, Charles Booth attempted the use 0/ the method of the inter- 
view which seemed to me illegitimate and was hotly resented by the 
chairman. Sir S. Provis and others. He happened to be in the chair 
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when Preston-Thomas (inspector for South Wales District) was to be 
cross-examined on his printed statement. This statement concerned 
the district as a whole (I had urged that the inspectors should be asked 
to supply separate particulars about each union, but, largely because 
Charles Booth backed down, I was defeated and the inspector was 
asked to describe his district as a whole). But Charles Booth insisted 
on taking him right through the whole of the unions — one by one — 
asking him questions for which the man was not prepared and could 
only give hearsay evidence. Five hours were thus spent without the 
other members having a chance of asking questions arising out of his 
printed 'statement. I had left after lunch, but I hear that there was a 
hot dispute as to the relevancy of the questions and the chairman seems 
determined to put a stop to it. That sort of wholesale interviewing is 
all very well if the man is prepared and is speaking of facts within his 
own knowledge. But it is hardly worth the ;£ioo which each weekly 
meeting of the Commission costs the national exchequer. I am inclined 
to think that a statement of the cost of the differetit methods of 
investigation ought to be submitted to the commissioners by the chair- 
man — it is a case where efficiency would be actually promoted by some 
attention to economy. A Royal Commission drifts into stupid, lazy 
and costly ways through sheer inadvertence and lack of forethought as 
to means and ways. 

The documents committee, consisting of Smart (chairman), Russell 
Wakefield, MacDougall, Provis and myself, met for the first time. I 
had circulated suggestions proposing to limit ourselves, in the first 
instance, to discovering what policy had been laid down by the central 
authority ' as to the relief of various kinds of paupers since 1834, and 
proposing that the work should be undertaken by an efficient clerk 
under Jeffrey (clerk to the committee), according to definite plans 
decided on by die committee. To show what I meant, I circulated an 
analysis of the 1834 report, the first three statutes and two general 
orders, made by Mrs. Spencer. Professor Smart, on the other hand, 
proposed that he and Wakefield should undertake the blue-books, and 
that I and MacDougall should undertake the general orders and 
circulars — each selecting what we thought fit and doing it in the way 
we thought best. I was beaten, though Sir Samuel Provis supported 
my suggestion that the work should be done systematically under 
direction. The simple truth was that I had a majority against me on 
both counts. MacDougall, Wakefield and Provis did not want an 

> By the term “ central authority " is always meant the unbroken succession of 
government departments dealing with the Poor Law : first the Poor Law Com- 
missions of 1834-48J then the Poor Law Board, 1849-71; then the Local Govern- 
ment Board, 1871-1930, when it was succeeded by the Ministry of Health. See 
English Poor Lews Histoty, by S. and B. Webb. 
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historical retrospect — they desired only to enquire into the laws of 
to-day — and Smart, MacDougall and Wakefield did not want the work 
done systematically under a deliberate plan. Seeing myself beaten, I 
suggested that Smart and Wakefield should do their job first and that, 
if that were satisfactory, we could then decide whether we would do 
the circulars and statutes in the same way. So tlie committee has 
adjourned for two or three months; which has the incidental advantage 
of leaving my Monday mornings free for our own work. The longer 
the Commission delays the better for me. Meanwhile, I will put Miss 
Longman on to the “ general orders ” and circulars. In all probability 
we shall have to do the work ourselves — a plan that has its 
advantages. 

March 1 gih . — Attended a meeting of the Poplar Board of Guardians, 
held at 6.30. About 30 were present, a rather low lot of doubtful 
representatives of Labour, with a sprinkling of builders, publicans, 
insurance and other agents. The meeting was exclusively engaged in 
allotting the contracts for the year, which meant up to something 
between £50,000 and 00,000. 1 did not ascertain the exact amount. 
The procedure was utterly reckless. The tenders were opened at the 
meeting, the names and prices read out; and then, without any kind of 
report of a committee or by officials, straight away voted on. Usually 
the same person as heretofore was taken, nearly always a local man — 
it was not always the lowest tender, and the prices were, in all cases, 
full, in some cases obviously excessive. Butter at is. 2d. a lb., when 
the contracts ran into thousands of pounds worth, was ridiculous. 
Milk at qd. a gallon — the best and most expensive meat, tea at 2s. 8d. 

“ Give Bow a chance ” was one of the relevant considerations urged 
successfully in favour of a change in the contractor. Will Crooks sat in 
the chair and did nothing to check the recklessness. Even Lansbury, by 
constitution a thorough-going sentimentalist, and with no other ex- 
perience of public affairs, protested, and was clearly ashamed of the 
procedure. 

March 20th .- — Two dinners, that well illustrated a subtle distinc- 
tion of atmosphere— -one at the Asquiths, the other at the George 
Hamiltons. The former consisted of the Russian Ambassador, the 
Desboroughs, Lord Goschen, the Dickson Poynders, Mrs. Lowther ■ 
(the Speaker’s wife), Lord Hugh Cecil, Mre. Lester (Mrs. Cornwallis 
West’s sister), one or two aristocratic young men, and the Asquiths’ 
daughter and Raymond. The large garish rooms, the fiunkej^ and the 
superlatively good dinner, gave a sort of “ Second Empire ” setting to 
the entertainment. Lady Desborough, Margot, Mrs. Lester and Lady 
Dickson Poynder were all very decoUetie and highly-adorned with 
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jewels. The conversation aimed at brilliancy — Margot’s sparkling little 
disjointed sayings, kindly and indiscreet. Lady Desborough’s somewhat 
artificial grace. Lady Dickson Poynder’s pretty folly, Mrs. Lester’s 
outre frankness, lending a sort of stagyness to the talk; we might have 
all been characters brought on to illustrate the ways of modern 
“ society ” — a. twentieth-century Sheridan’s play. They were all gush- 
ing over G. B. S., and I had to entertain the ladies after dinner with a 
discourse on his philosophy and personality — mostly the latter. We 
came away feeling half-flattered that we had been asked, half-con- 
temptuous of ourselves for having gone. And not pleased with the 
entourage of a democratic Minister. 

Very different the George Hamiltons. Here the party consisted of 
the Neville Lytteltons, Lady Arthur Russell, the Herbert Jekylls, 
Sir Francis Mowatt — persons belonging to much the same set as the 
Asquith party though of a dowdier hue. But the reception in the cosy 
library was homely, and the dinner without pretentiousness — the 
George Hamiltons treating us as if we were part of a family party — 
no attempt to shine, just talking about the things that interested each 
of us in a quiet simple way. It would have been almost impossible to 
show oif, so absolutely sincere and quiet was the tone. And yet the 
conversation was full of interest and lingered willingly on each subject. 
After we ladies had left, Sidney said that he listened with eager interest 
to a long interchange of official experience between Lord George, 
Mowatt and Lyttelton, as to the administration of the War Office 
and the relations between Cabinet, War Minister and permanent 
staff — ^Jekyll and Sidney listening and occasionally intervening. And, 
as we drove away, we felt that we had had a restful evening, learnt 
something and gained stimulus from the refinement and public spirit 
manifest in our hosts and their guests. The Tory aristocrat and his 
wife were, in relation to their class, living the simple life; and the 
Yorkshire manufacturer’s son was obviously “ swelling ” it, to use the 
vulgar expression for a vulgar thing. 

Jprt 7 bth . — ^Towards municipalisation. Edgar Speyer, the millionaire 
promoter of the electric tubes, and undertaker of the electrification of 
the underground railway, with his general manager Sir George Gibb, 
dihed here last night to meet McKinnon Wood, and discuss a deal 
with the L.C.C. He wants the L.C.C. to raise five millions for him, 
he paying 4% and inserting a purchase clause for the whole under- 
taking at 21 or 40 years. A shrewd little Jew — taciturn and almost 
gloomy, but lighting up at the end of the evening when he thought he 
had impressed McKinnon Wood and Sidney. Sir George Gibb (late 
general manager of N.E.R.), a courtly official of great capacity and 
considerable charm, to whom Speyer gives ,fio,ooo to manage his 
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undertakings — a personage typical of the present time, when the enter- 
prise of syndicates is managed on Civil Service lines and big officials 
are perpetually transferring themselves from company to company, or 
from company to Government, and from Government to company. 
McKinnon Wood and Sidney, unpaid organisers of society, Gibb and 
Speyer heavily-remunerated organisers — though the difference is more 
apparent than real since the two L.C.C. members are pensioners on 
the nation’s industry exactly as Gibb and Speyer — the only difference 
being that, in Sidney’s and McKinnon Wood’s case, the income is 
small, not much more than a livelihood and working expenses. Sidney 
helped to bring Speyer and Wood together because he approves of the 
L.C.C. becoming a sleeping partner in London transport — eventually 
taking it over. Also Speyer may, in return, help forward the School. 
We are looking out for a donor of ^40,000 to enlarge the building: 
Speyer seems the most likely of the millionaires. 

Haldane has asked Sidney to join a little committee consisting of 
Lord Esher, Monro (L.G.B. official), and one or two military experts, 
with young Lord Lucas as a sort of secretary, to consider the carrying 
out of his scheme of “ voluntary conscription and we are trying to 
introduce the Secretary for War to various county and city adminis- 
trators. We hope, by involving county organisations in the volunteer 
movement, we may pave the way for the half-time movement, by 
which half the working hours and all the leisure of the boys up to 
eighteen will be absorbed in some sort of training. 

Jpril 15th. — Decided to publish our three volumes separately: The 
Parish and the County, October isf, Seignorial Franchises and Municipal 
Corporations, January ist; and Statutory Juthorities for Special Purposes 
and settle Conclusions, May 5th, We think in that way we shall get 
almost continuous advertisement for the whole work for six months. 
There is such a mass of new stuff — both facts and theories — that the 
reviewer would be unable to grasp the whole. Moreover, though we 
do not want to hurry the work, it is essential that we get the kudos of 
our publication in time for the L.C.C. election and for my work on 
the Royal Commission. 

These last three months my work has been slacker and, I fear, less 
good quality than last year, owing to the rival interest of the P.L.C. 
But we are well on with Book III., having finished the Lord's Court 
and Manorial Boroughs and beginning our analysis of Municipal Cor- 
porations. Most of Book IV. is done: Book V., Some Conclusions, is as 
yet but dreamt of! Toothache and nervous exhaustion somewhat spoils 

> This was a phrase indignantly hurled at me by a Radical member who dis- 
approves of Haldane and all his works. 
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the prospect of our Easter holiday at Longfords. But, perhaps, a few 
days’ complete rest and more generous diet may re-establish a painless 
equilibrium. 

Jpril ibtk . — A happy time at Longfords, and some progress with 
our chapter on the City of London — taken out of turn as tlie analysis 
and the constitution of the MS., 1835, is not yet completed by our 
seci'etaries. But there will be a stiff pull over that analysis and I must 
sacrifice all my other work to getting a grip of the material, which is 
overpowering in quantity and complexity. 

Mary Playne growing every year more benign: lost all her old 
cynicism and worldliness — not all her old restlessness. The spirit of 
religion becomes every day a more potent Influence in her life — 
presently she will be a veritable saint. Will she end in the Catholic 
Church? There are signs that her inward eyes are turning that way. 
She prophesies great accessions to the Church universal through the 
virtual disestablishment of the English Church, by the Education Bill 
if it passes into law. The saintly Prior of Woodchester is a frequent 
visitor, and the unselfconscious and gentle devoutness of some neigh- 
bouring Catholics are telling on her mind. But, on the whole, I think 
she will remain satisfied with a mystical Christian science and con- 
formity to the Church of England. She and I become increasingly 
sympathetic: we discuss, in moony fashion, the need for a new order 
embodying faith in a spiritual force, the obligation to love and thankful- 
ness, and abstemiousness from all harmful, if not unnecessary, physical 
indulgence or vain display. We are too old and worn to start it. Some 
younger woman may. 

Sidney thinks the Education BilL a harsh measure, but takes no 
part in the agitation against itj does not care to discuss it since it is 
clear he cannot influence the result. We have no kind of influence, 
either on Birrell or those behind him, or on any of the parliamentary 
groups that are likely to carry amendments in committee. And, as we 
belong neither to the Church nor to the Catholics, we have no place 
in either of the movements in the country against it. If it is defeated, it 
will be through using the indifference of the bulk of parents and rate- 
payers to the whole question of religious education, combined with 
their objection to the cost of buying out the denominational schools: 
if that issue were separately put to the country, I think the Catholic 
and Church schools would be allowed to continue on the present basis. 
But I doubt the skill and persistency of the Church. Half, or at any 

' This was the measure by which the Liberal Government sought to revei-se the 
scheme of ipoaj which placed the cost of the staffing and the incidental expenses of 
the Anglican and Roman Catholic elementary schools upon the shoulders of the 
Local Education Authority out of the rates. 
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rate a large fraction, like the Bill as a curb on Anglican priestcraft; 
whilst a powerful minority even among the clergy are really rationalists 
and desire the suppression of distinctively dogmatic teaching — Canon 
Henson for instance. The Catholics are fervent, logical and unanimous: 
their plea unanswerable since to them undenominational teaching is the 
very devil. 

May 15//;. — A baffling time divided between superintending two 
secretaries at work on the City of London records, and drafting a 
memorandum on the policy of the central authority of the Poor Law, 
1834-47, from Miss Longman’s notes. 

Tlie Royal Commission lumbers along; chaotic and extravagant in 
its use of time and money, each committee doing as it seems fit in its 
own siglit. Thei-e is a lack of method and discipline with which some 
of us get impatient and, I fear, I sometimes offend by my easygoing 
ways — intervening when I ought to hold my peace. “ You did not 
behave nicely yesterday,” said Lord George in kindly reproof, “ you 
should not have referred to current politics.” So I thanked him warmly 
for the hint, and promised to be “ seen and not heard ” in future, I find 
it so difficult to he official in manner. However, I really will try. 
Dignified silence I will set before me, except when the public good 
requires me to come forward. Ah ! how hard it is for the quick-witted 
and somewhat vain woman to be discreet and accurate. One can manage 
to be both in the written word — but the “ clash of tongues ” drives 
both discretion and accuracy away. 

May 'X%nd. — C. S. Loch completely lost his temper yesterday at my 
cross-examination of Lockwood. He is always making ex parte state- 
ments iji his questions, and yesterday he made Lockwood — a weak 
witness — advocate the prohibition of compounding, on the ground that 
the occupier, if he were conscious of paying rates, would be more 
severe on expenditure. So I made Lockwood say that the landlord, 
whatever the arrangement, really paid the rates and tliat the occupier 
would, therefore, prefer to pay tlie economic rent to the local authority 
in the form of rates, from whom he received services, than to the land- 
lord from whom he received nil. Loch got wdiitc with rage, and pro- 
tested against my questions as misleading statements of economic 
doctrine. All this dialectic seems to me a foolish business: but it is 
important to let the commissioners know that we shall challenge all 
the current assumptions. However, in the little dft', the Commission 
was on my side. What makes him angry is that the enquiry is drifting 
straight into the causes of destitution instead of being restricted to the 
narrower question of granted destitution is inevitable, how can we best 
prevent pauperism? And the answer that is being extracted by our 
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enquiry into the causes of destitution takes the form of more regulation 
and more public provision without the stigma of pauperism — probably 
compulsory provision which must be given and cannot be refused. 

May i^nd . — An agreeable Sunday with Sir Charles Eliot, late 
Governor of East Africa and now Principal of Sheffield University, 
and Lady Elcho who had persuaded us to go thither. Poor Sir Charles, 
having chucked away his prospects by indiscreet and unbecoming 
resistance to the policy of the Foreign Office, has taken on a wholly 
uncongenial task. To be more or less subordinate to a second-i'ate town 
council, to be organising lectures by fifth-rate professors for clerks and 
unemployed young women, is somewhat riling to a distinguished 
diplomatist and bureaucrat of the Empire. So he takes refuge in 
“ beasties ”, spending more time in his little laboratory — describing, 
dissecting, and discoursing about slugs of the sea and the earth — than 
in the committee room or the class room. He is a strong man — 
observant and executive — but without subtlety or charm. Nevertheless, 
if I were Secretary of State I should get him back into the administra- 
tion of the Empire. 

Lady Elcho, a kindly sympathetic, interested but somewhat weary 
woman — her friendship with “ Mr. Arthur ”, as he is called in tliat 
set, the romance of her life, but a romance which has become somewhat 
faded. Now, at any rate, no sign of anything beyond old friendliness 
between them; “ Mr. Arthur ” having had a good many fancies, I 
imagine. We met him at dinner at her house the other night, and I 
was allotted to him. If it were not for the glamour that envelops a 
man of charm who has been Prime Minister and the leader of a great 
party — should I like him? One thing I know, I should dislike the set. 

June I $th. Bramdean. — The last days of the Whitsun recess spent 
in this little country hamlet, dose to Brockwood Park — whitliei- we 
came for rest and work, and a sight of Georgie [MeinertzhagenJ and 
her children. A happy peaceful time: good work done though less of it 
than we hoped — The City of London^ with our wealth of material, 
proving a longer job than we expected. 

Meanwhile, the Commission is developing in what seems a most 
favourable direction. They have actually given us two assistant com- 
missioners to enquire into the connection between sweating and 
pauperism and have practically permitted me to select them — Steel- 
Maitland and Rose Squire. This is more than I should have dared to 
do even if I had been chairman, and is another sign of the lack of 
proper control of the commissioners by the chairman or staff. The 
commissioners have, in fact, been run away with by those com- 
missioners who have been sufficiently pertinacious without thought of 
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the enquiry as a whole. Charles Booth has scampered off with the 
statistics of to-day, I have seized upon the historical survey and have 
secured the marking off of sweating as a cause of pauperism. Mrs. 
Bosanquet has captured her own little corner of outdoor relief as a rate- 
in-aid of wages to women. Whether we three shall meet together in 
the same place, at the end of our respective enquiries, I do not know. 
Possibly, other commissioners feel that they are having their look in. 
C. S. Loch seems to have gone caput. But quite clearly there is no one 
directing purpose shaping the enquiry to a predetermined end. Which 
of tlie many conflicting or diverging purposes will prevail remains to 
be seen. Meanwhile, it means that, besides our own big task of history 
of local governmeiit, 1689-1834, we have two investigations to direct 
— the policy of the central authority, 1834—1906; and the connection 
between bad conditions of employment, or insanitary and overcrowded 
houses, with pauperism. All these investigations will have to go slow 
and be partially sacrificed the one to the other. 

All this while Sidney is giving at least half his time and thought — 
perhaps more — to the organisation of secondary and higlier education 
in London. This year, four wranglers (Camb.) from the L.C.C. 
scholars selected nine years ago! He is very happy in the success of his 
unseen work; all his little schemes, or at any rate the most dearly 
cherished of them, have come oft' — the scholarship ladder, the in- 
numerable educational in.stitutions, .secondary to university, which he 
has kept alive and under a semi-voluntary management; and, lastly, the 
London School of Economics has grown in size, significance and 
grace. These successes are a constant source of half-conscious satisfac- 
tion and make up a good part of his happiness. 

Indeed, we both of us live in an atmosphere of gratitude to each 
other, to the community which gave us such an extraordinary good 
start in life, and to that undeiined provu/cuce. There is nothing we lack 
in our lives, and we have far more than we deserve. Now and again, 
I long to rest and have time to look round and enjoy beauty, or to 
dissipate in puri>oseless thought, yet I doubt whether, with my in- 
grained habits of methodic work, I could be long out of the tracks 
without dissatisfaction and displeasure. Moreover, we have, as a matter 
of fitet, an easy time of it, at least I have. Whenever I am really fagged 
I break off, lie on bed or sofa, and just let my mind go blank. It is this 
capacity for going blank that gives me, I think, my power for rapid and 
intense thought when I am in good condition. For the best intellectual 
effort of which a given brain is capable I suggest two habits of body are 
needful — abstinence in indulging appetites and the trick of complete 
relaxation of muscle and obliviousness of mind. With these two habits, 
you can get the greatest output of mental energy of which your 
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particular brain is capable. And, with John Stuart Mill, I am inclined 
to think that the exercise of intellect — perhaps suffused with love — is 
the highest happiness of which we poor mortals are capable. “ Love 
without intellect ”, the Eastern might assert is the Nirvana. To this 
state I have not attained — death may it be? 

. . . This long entry in my diary I have written this morning, by 
the open window, looking out on to the park-like meadow — a dull 
warm rainy grey day after a fortnight of glorious weather. Sidney has 
run up to London, on L.C.C. administrative business, just as I ran up 
on Monday for two meetings of the Commission. And, as he is away, 
and I have been somewhat tired, I am treating myself to a day off, or 
two days off, so as to go back fresh to London. Before we settle down 
in the Bertrand Russells’ little house near Oxford six weeks hence we 
want to have completed The City of London^ the memorandum on the 
policy of the Central Authority, 1 834-1849, to have despatched Vol. 1 . 
for striking off, to have finished the records of Norwich, and, for me, to 
have got forward with the analysis of the constitution of municipal 
corporations. The last, I fear, will remain undone, which worries me. 
“ Keep your hair on, missus ” is Sidney’s somewhat inelegant advice — 
reminiscent of the London street boy. 

. . . After a 12.30 lunch I cycled off in a grey windy afternoon, up 
the Winchester hill along the ridge of the highland towards West 
Meon through fields of red clover and hay grass, under avenues of 
beech and fir — delighting in the sense of a holiday and in the physical 
vigour springing from the morning’s rest. This countryside is like a 
beautiful but pale and somewhat stately lady — the white undertone 
yielded by the chalk, and the long unbroken lines of undulating down 
and wide stretches of valley, lack warmth and interest unless the land- 
scape is flushed with sun or made glorious by thunder clouds. Still there 
is a sort of gentle unassuming sympathy — restful and meditative — in 
the rolling hill and dale, whilst in the high-hedged lanes, bordered with 
flowering broom and tall field flowere, there are delightful touches of 
intimacy. Always the same background of wonder, wistful wonder 
whether or not there is a spiritual force towards which we humans are 
tending, or whether we are mere animals, as we think animals to be, 
which are to-day and to-morrow are not — like the leaves of a tree or 
the blades of the grass. No more reason that we are the beginning of 
another and higher stage of the life force than that we are the end of 
this world’s development, riot likely to be bettered in our best types 
even in the one hundred million years deemed to be before our race on 
this earth. And we all of us-^r at any rate many of us— go through 
this world, asking this question, perpetually, persistently, asking it and 
getting no answer, unless we are willing to turn our back on reason. 
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“ I have taken service under reason,” pitifully exclaimed Henry 
Sidgwick in explaining the pessimistic agnosticism of his later years, 
“ I cannot now desert her.” And so, in spite of every gift of artifice 
and nature, there remained behind all the effort of this intellectual 
saint, behind the love of his friends and the devotion to and from his 
wife, behind all the delightful intercourse and attractive surroundings 
of his daily existence, a background of gloom and world melancholy. 
Without true faith in a spiritual force, if not in personal immortality, 
human life seemed to Sidgwick, and seems at times to most of us, like a 
shallow stagnant pool of somewhat dirty water. Perhaps, it would be 
better for it to be entirely dried up one hundred million years before 
the last catastrophe? Sidney would prosaically answer; “ It will not be 
so. Hence, we must labour to embank and cleanse waters, to drain off 
the overflow, stay a creeping morass.” “ The world can wait for 
political science ”, bitterly moaned Professor Sidgwick. “ No it can- 
not,” urges Sidney, “ for, meanwhile, lives are wrecked, and men and 
women and little children grow mean or suffer pain without redemp- 
tion. To lessen, by one iota, physical pain or mean motive is a sufficient 
good for me.” And he goes on his way rejoicing in his love for me, and 
my love for him, untroubled with the meaning of the universe, and 
slightly bored by those who are or think themselves so to be. 

Grosvenor Rd., June 20th . — A useful little dinner here last night 
to help forward Haldane’s territorial army scheme — R. B. H., Lord 
Esher, Lord Lucas and Sidney (representing the War Office com- 
mittee) and Colonel Hughes (Lord Mayor of Sheffield), Sir H., Bell 
(Lord Lieutenant, North Riding), Bickersteth (Clerk of C.C. East 
Riding), Harcourt Clare (Clerk of C.C. Lancashire). After dinner 
Haldane enthused them all — though the clerks of the county councils 
were somewhat cynical as to the efliciency of the representative mem- 
bers of the joint committees. 

July 2 nd . — A freakish dinner — arranged before Lallie’s death and 
one I did not like to put off. Balfour and Lady Elcho to meet four 
young Liberal M.P.’s, Masterman, Simon, Gooch and Carr-Gomm, 
with Sir Oliver Lodge and Beatrice Creighton thrown in. I am 
wondering whether Balfour will recover his position as a leader — at 
present there is a note of contempt in most persons’ opinion of him — 
his charm and reputation for charm increasing the irritation at his 
intellectual indecision. I asked him after dinner, when we sat on the 
balcony, whether there had ever been a cause (apart from general good 
government) about which he had been really concerned. “ Have you 
ever wished to bring about another state of affeirs to what at present 
exists? ” I insisted, perhaps somewhat rudely. “ I am a Conservative,” 
he rejoined quietly, “ I wish to maintain existing institutions.” Then, 
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presently, he added: “ There are some things about which I have been 
keen; take for instance the clause in the Scotch Free Church Bill 
enabling the established Church of Scotland to change its formulas — 
freeing it from the dead hand — I worked very hard to secure that I 

sympathised and we dropped the subject. Afterwards, I wondered 
whether it is not exactly this basis of pure Conservatism combined with 
extraordinary ingenuity and resourcefulness in evading demands for 
advance, whether it is not this combination that leads to an appearance 
of shiftiness. It is characteristic that the liberty for an association to 
change its opinion, seemed among the most important reforms to be 
secured. I imagined he might have added a Catholic university for 
Ireland — another reform affecting the opinion or the creeds of men — 
all in the direction of tolerance for varieties of opinion. Perhaps faith in 
this sort of freedom of mental development is the most positive side of 
Balfour’s political opinions. Mixed up with his Conservatism and with 
his over-subtle opportunism there is a solid layer of Whig doctrine. By 
birth and tradition he is a Conservative, by conviction he is a Whig, 
whilst by temperament he is a manipulator, delighting in finesse. An 
unpopular combination just at present. 

Altogether I have had this week thirty persons to lunch or dinner, 
as well as half-a-dozen in the afternoon — nearly all of the lot being 
on business of some sort. Assistant commissioners coming to be in- 
structed in the art of investigation, and the scope of their enquiry; the 
secretary of the Commission to ulk over the former; a German lady 
needing information on education, a clever woman requiring advice as 
to her career; also nephews, nieces. For the next six weeks my days 
will be taken up in much the same way, tiring and leading to little 
result that is apparent to oneself. But I never like to refuse to see those 
who think I can help them when they are in any way connected with 
my side of things. It all distracts one from our main work. 

Dined at the house of a millionaire — Sir J. Wernher, Bath House. 
We went there, partly because of Sidney’s connectioir with him over 
the “ Charlottenburg ” scheme, partly from curiosity to see inside such 
an establishment, partly because we both respect and like the man. He 
is a German giant, not unduly self-indulgent, and a real drudger at his 
business. But he is better than that. He is noted for generosity inside 
his own circle; regarding the South African commercial world as some- 
thing for which he is responsible, perpetually carrying the weaker men 
on his back — he is good, that is to say, to his own community. He is 
also public-spirited in his desire for the. efficiency of alF industry, and 
the advancement of its technique. Moreover, he is obviously uncon- 
cerned with social ambition or desire to push himself by his wealth. 
“ I have no time, even to know that I am wealthy: the only result of 
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my millions is to make me dread being introduced to a new person lest 
they should begin to beg from me. The really happy person is the man 
with 1 0,000 a year, reputed to have £2000.” 

But, though our host was superior to his wealth, our hostess and her 
guests were dominated by it. . . . The company was composed, either of 
financial magnates, or of the able hangers-on of magnates. The setting 
in the way of rooms and flowers and fruit and food and wine and music, 
and pictures and works of art, was hugely overdone — wealth — wealth 
— wealth — was screamed aloud wherever one turned. And all the 
company were living up to it, or bowing down before it. There might 
just as well have been a Goddess of Gold erected for overt worship — 
the impression of worship in thought, feeling and action could hardly 
have been stronger. Always excepting Wernher himself. He looked 
wistful as I suggested that the fallacy of wealth was becoming apparent. 
“ My husband and I have all the wealth we could possibly make use of 
without diminishing our delightful happiness. Four private secretaries 
on ;^iooo a year: a fifth would break me down. What you enjoy ”, I 
ventured to add, “ is not your wealth but the power it gives youoto 
organise the affairs of the world.” “ Yes, perhaps, that is so ”, he 
answered wearily. 

A French lady factory inspector was billeted on us for the Inter- 
national Sociological Congress (of which we were members who did 
not attend). A large heavily-scented, well-dressed, clever person, with 
a sort of personal attraction that one could hardly associate in England 
with fastidious conduct — cool but agreeable in manner, direct in 
language, and quite clearly grasping in disposition. With extraordinary 
frankness she displayed to me, one by one, articles of clothing bought 
at absurd pi-ices — the longest kid gloves 6 fr., an evening dress 40 fr., 
and a perfectly fitting grey evening cloak 29 fr. — from factories and 
shops which she inspected! With regard to the cloak, she explained 
how she had seen a model at a fashionable purveyor to smart shops in 
the course of her inspection, and had then and there asked the price of 
a similar one. “ Mais, Madame, 5 frs.”, the proprietor had politely sug- 
gested would be the cost of making it; 14 fr. the cloth, another to fr. 
the lace, total 29 fr. for a 250 fr. cloak. Towards us her behaviour has 
been extraordinary, she was asked to stay five days, and has stayed nine. 
To-day, when all the other congressists are departed, she is running 
round London with an attache of the French Embassy with whom she 
seems frh aniie. Altogether, an astonishing glimpse of the possibilities 
of French officialism. I am wondering whether she will leave the 
house without borrowing money. All the same, she is not merely well- 
informed and hard-working, but she is cultivated, ready to tell you, 
and in correctly turned phrases, the whole development of legislature. 
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mctapliysical thought, French literature, the theatre, politics — doubt- 
less superficial information but distinctly lucid and comprehensive. 
She is a vigorous feminist — has nothing but bad to say of the position 
of ■women in France. Frenchmen have, according to her, an innate 
contempt for women — ^both for their intellects and their conduct. And, 
if she is a representative type of the professional woman and advanced 
reformer, one is hardly surprised at a certain dislike and suspicion of 
anything but the conventionally pious and “ innocent ” lady. But she 
must be an exception — a product perhaps of the shoddiness of sociology. 

yufy — Yesterday we had a field day on the Royal Commission 

discussing our future procedure. Various memoranda had been cir- 
culated — conflicting, overlapping and irrelevant, from the chaii'man, 
the evidence committee, the secretary, C. S. Loch and myself — a fine 
confusion to serve instead of a compact agenda. The chairman opened 
the proceedings by a long rambling statement; he had interviewed John 
Burns [then President of the Local Government Board], who was 
willing to delay dealing with the unemployed otherwise than by an 
extension of the Act, until the autumn session of 1908. From which 
Lord George deduced that our report on the whole of our reference 
must be in the hands of the Government by August 1908. After some 
preliminary sallies, we settled down to consider evidence for October. 
Settled by lunch time. At the afternoon sitting, we roamed over the 
whole field — spreading out our enquiry into the furthermost points 
that any individual commissioner desired to reach; Lord George always 
giving way with a weak protest against doing any one investigation 
“ too thoroughly I confined my effort to keeping open for further 
consideration questions which he, or the Commission as a whole, 
wished to close — old-age pensions, the condition of the 200,000 
children now receiving outdoor relief, the administration of relief by 
boards of guardians, and more important than all, the relation of poor 
law medical treatment to public health. 

This is a new hare that I have recently started. In listening to the 
evidence brought by the C.O.S. members in favour of restricting 
medical relief to the technically destitute, it suddenly flashed across my 
mind that what we had to do was to adopt the exactly contrary attitude, 
and make medical inspection and medical treatment compulsory on all 
sick persons — to treat illness, in fact, as a public nuisance to be sup- 
pressed in the interests of the community. At once, I began to cross- 
examine on this assumption, bringing out the existing conflict between 
the poor law and public health authorities, and making the unfortunate 
poor law witnesses say that they were in favour of the public health 
attitude! Of course Sidney supplied me with some instances, and I 
hurried off to consult M.O.H.s — Dr. McCleary (Fabian), Dr. New- 
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man (infant mortality expert). As luck would have it. Dr. Downes 
[member of the Commission] had to give evidence and was puzzled to 
know what to talk about. He had dined here, and I brought forward 
all my instances of conflict. In the witness box, he made this conflict 
part of his thesis, though taking the poor law attitude and complaining 
of the public health authorities pauperising tendencies. With S.’s help, 
I drew up a memorandum emphasising all my points. Y esterday Dr. 
Downes, who is frightened at his own action, tried to stifle the question 
and to refuse to call evidence on the public health side. I purposely 
did not press it more than to insist on keeping the question open. I am 
elaborating an enquiry on my own — with funds supplied by Charlotte 
Shaw — so I merely said that I should, in the course of the next six 
months, present the Commission with a further memorandum. “You 
might elaborate with a few more details the one you have already 
presented ”, said Lord George in a frightened way. And so it was left. 
At present I am engaged in finding a medical woman to undertake the 
enquiry, and on rousing the interest of the M.O.H.s throughout the 
country. 

Meanwhile, despairing of any action on the part of the Commission, 
I have undertaken, unknown to them, an investigation into the 
administration of boards of guardians. I shall put Mrs. Spencer to 
analyse the documents that are pouring in to me by every post, and 
Miss Bulkeley shall go through minutes. 

I, therefore, look forward to at least three memoranda handed in by 
me, (i) Central Policy, (2) The Relation of Poor Law Medical Relief to 
Public Health, (3) Administration of Relief by Boards of Guardians, as 
well as the report of the assistant commissioners on the relation of 
bad conditions of employment to pauperism. On these documents I 
shall base my report. 

My relations to my fellow-commissioners are quite pleasant. I am 
completely detached from them and yet on most agreeable terms. I 
just take my own line, attending for just as long as it suits me, cz-oss- 
examining witnesses to bring out my points and conducting the 
enquiries that I think important independent of the Commission’s 
work. The lines of reform both in constitution and policy are gi-adually 
unfolding thetnselves to me. Whether I shall embody them in a report 
of my own, or give up part of my way in order to bring the whole 
Commission along, will be a question of expediency and delicate 
negotiation — about which nothing can at present be foreseen. 

July 3irf. — Out of the blue Lord- Cromer wrote to ask to see 
Sidney. We invited him to lunch. “ Shall we begin our talk now or 
wait until after lunch? ” he opened abruptly, as he sat himself dowzi. 
“ What I want, Mr. W'ebb,” he continued, on Sidney’s acquiescence 
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to proceed immediately to business, “ is for you to come to Egypt for 
six weeks and report to me on an education system.” Then he described 
his dissatisfaction with it — feeling that it was hollow and, perhaps, not 
the best suited to the natives. When he had delivered himself, Sidney 
quietly explained that he was not the man for the job. “ I am a mere 
administrator making use of experts; what you want. Lord Cromer, 
is someone who understands the whole machinery of education — 
buildings, plant, curriculum, time tables, etc.” “It would have been a 
fraud if I had taken it,” Sidney said, after Lord Cromer had left, 
“ besides we have not the time.” 

Lord Cromer impressed us both. He was so strong and direct, and 
lacking in all “ side ” or pretension. He had even a distinct flavour of 
the amateur, informal and unconventional, almost unofficial — not the 
suspicion of a bureaucrat. But he was evidently accustomed to rely 
entirely on experts for methods and processes, was deferential to Sidney 
exactly on those questions in which Sidney excelled him in knowledge. 
Beyond all things (though an attractive and somewhat sensual man) he 
was impersonal in his attitude, apparently quite unconcerned about the 
impression he was making on others. In this respect he reminded me 
of my father. A great administrator of the English type. The exact 
opposite in methods and temperament to Lord Milner. 

On Saturday, a luncheon party to meet Mr. W. J. Bryan, Sydney 
Buxton, Horace Plunkett. Exactly the same impression as before of the 
wide-mouthed democrat, upright and kindly, but infantile in his 
administrative notions. Thought he could solve the question of 
administration by allotting all offices after each election to the political 
parties according to their voting strength. Was going to parcel out all 
the railways among the States — proposed to deal with trusts by making 
it penal to do more than 50% of the trade in one article. Sydney Buxton 
appeared quite a statesman comparatively. Mrs. Bryan a plain, middle- 
aged woman of the assertive American type, full of the shibboleths 
and self-deceptions of the ordinary American political metaphysician. 
Bryan took very much the same view as H. G. Wells of the prospects 
of great social reforms in America, with this difference that he is not 
a collectivist, all good is to come by ultra-democratic machinery — 
election, election, election, the cure for all evils. 

August ^th. Lower Copse, Bagley Wood , — On August 1st, we 
arrived here after a lazy morning in London; the day after we rested. 
We spent yesterday writing the preface of Vol. 1. This morning I 
started to survey the material for the chapters on the municipal cor- 
poration, and its statutory developments — the two pivotal chapters of 
Vol. 11. Sidney busy on the article on the birth-rate and one on trade 
unionism for Macldnder’s American encyclopaedia. Julia Faulder and 
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Stephen Hobhouse staying Sunday here. Before we began work Sidney 
drafted my letter to the M.O.H.s asking for information re medical 
relief public health enquiry. It goes out in the next few days to 
600 M.O.H.s. 

September 4//;. — Five weeks passed like one day — all the more like 
one day because even the sun, moon and star-lit nights have been 
continuous — the darkness just sufficient for the five hours’ sleep. A 
happy day, with no cares, no sorrow, no irritation — just the interest of 
our work, each other’s companionship, pleasant converse with friends, 
and dreamy restful houi's in the garden and the wood, or walking or 
cycling through lanes and by sleepy villages, wandering by the river 
or gazing at church towers and empty Oxford colleges. The net result: 
Vol. I. through the press; the whole material for the two pivotal 
chapters of Vol. 11 . sorted, together with our ideas as to the substance 
and order of these chapters; the sections on the legal instrument, the 
officers, the courts, court of record, court leet, court of quarter sessions, 
roughed out in first draft; the circular to the M.O.H.s sent out and 
some hundred replies received; the plan of the investigation of the 
relation of poor law medical relief and public health settled with Dr. 
Woodcock; the article on the birth-rate written (I contributing only 
part of the final section of it); articles on factory legislation and trade 
unionism finished by Sidney for Mackinder’s encyclopaedia; three 
boards of guardians attended; five poor law institutions inspected by me 
— not a bad record for five weeks’ holiday time. We do not feel fagged 
— we are both in excellent health and good spirits — having really 
“ lazed ” considerably. 

Among the friends who have visited us are the Granville-Barkers; 
he stayed for ten days, she for Sunday. G. B. is a most attractive 
person, young and good-looking — good-looking in a charming refined 
fashion — with a subtle intellectual expression, fiiculties more analytic 
than artistic? I think with self-control, industry, freedom from vulgar 
desires and common fears, with varied interests, good memory, a sharp 
observer of human nature and above ali a delicate appreciation of music, 
poetry and art — a medley of talents of which I do not yet see a very 
definite whole. He has not yet emancipated himself from G. B. S.’s 
influence, or found his own soul. 

We took G. B. [Granville-BarkerJ to see Lord Milner. An old 
Tudor house — giving almost the impression of an inhabited ruin, a 
garden surrounded by a deserted backwater of the Thames — seemed a 
fit setting for that stern, rigid man, brooding Over the South African 
victory or disaster. At first he was constrained, but after lunch he 
unbent; and, from democracy to the present Government, from the 
present Government to their policy in South Africa, from this to the 
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war and its results, we drifted on until we reached intimate conversa- 
tion. We tried to cheer him by suggesting that after all the friction and 
abuse after the war and its devastation, there still remained the two 
republics merged in the Empire. That was (if you believed in its 
rightness) a sufficient accomplishment for one man. This Government 
would not last more than four years, and they could undo little of the 
past. But he would not be comforted. “ It is well for you to be 
optimistic,” he retorted; “ you say you are always in a minority, but 
events are moving your way; whilst my house of cards is tumbling 
down.” And then he explained that he had started all kinds of elaborate 
enterprises and experimental governmental organisations of agriculture 
and industry in South Africa, whereby the country might really become 
independent of gold production; all this good work would, under self- 
government, certainly be dismantled — salaries reduced, officials dis- 
missed, plant disused. He practically admitted the mistake of the in- 
troduction of Chinese labour (given the crass stupidity of the English 
elector and wicked lies of the Radical agitators), but he defended its 
introduction as inhei'ently right on the ground that you had to create 
material wealth before you could give the start to higher things. 
“ Blood and money ” (the philosophy that G. B. S. tried to dramatise 
in Undershaft’s character and career) had, in fact, been the underlying 
philosophy of Milner’s government. Like Mackinder, he seems to me 
to enormously overestimate the value of the purely material forces, he 
is willing to rely on those forces though they be necessarily joined with 
at least a temporary demoralisation of character. Milner, though a 
public-spirited, upright and disinterested man, does not believe in the 
supremacy or even in the relevance of the spiritual side of things — 
goodness is a luxury to be arrived at after a course of money-getting, 
by whatever means, and of any blood-letting that may be necessary to 
the undertaking. As I listened to his feeble, forceful voice, watched 
his rigid face and wrinkled narrow brow, noted the emphasis on plenti- 
ful capital, cheap labour and mechanical ingenuity, I thought that 
perhaps, after all, there was some justification for Leonard Courtney’s 
hard epithet “ a lost mind A God and a wife would have made 
Milner, with his faithfulness, persistency, courage, capacity and charm, 
into a great man: without either he has been a tragic combination of 
success and failure. “ He would have been made by being loved ”, 
summed up G. B. as we rode away. 

Among our frequent visitors have been the Ruskin Hall men, and 
their principal, Lees-Smidr. These working-men students with their 
good conduct, their public spirit and their naive enjoyment of the 
college life of learned leisure, were refreshing to look at and listen to. 
All I.L.P. in politics, enthusiastic admirers of Keir Hardie and 
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J. R. MacDonald, believers in the advent, as a permanent force, of the 
Labour Party, bitter against John Burns, Isaac Mitchell and the 
Liberal-Labour men — perpetually discussing, as Lees-Smith shrewdly 
remarked, not problems of administration but policy in its narrowest 
sense of getting your men there. Once, there, the remedies for social ills 
would come of themselves — to them they seem almost too obvious to 
be discussed. Lees-Smith is an exceptionally attractive person, gentle 
and cultivated, with a strong will, high purpose, excellent manners 
and temper, and intelligence, lucid and slight in texture — sufficient for 
an instructor of the ordinary man. We have taken him on as lecturer 
on local government in Percy Ashley’splaceat the School ofEconomics. 
He has not Percy Ashley’s broad knowledge, and amazing memory 
and capacity for work, nor his ambition, but I fancy we shall find his 
intellectual inferiority outweighed by his superior charm and finer 
moral nature. We need some moral distinction in the professoriate — at 
present there is a note of hard efficiency. Percy Ashley remains as 
lecturer on economic history: he has been promoted to an expert’s 
place in the Board of Trade and has married a rich Jewess. 

September i6th . — Whittingehame is an unattractive mansion, with 
large formal rooms and passages, elaborate furniture and heavy luxury 
totally without charm, somewhat cold in the fireless September phase. 
The atmosphere of gracious simplicity, warm welcome, intellectual 
interest, is all the more strikingly personal to the family that inhabits it. 
The four women, sisters and sisters-in-law, are in themselves remark- 
able — Alice Balfour neither brilliant nor very capable, but singularly 
loving, direct and refined, with talents both artistic and scientific 
wholly sacrificed to the endless detail entailed by her brother’s political 
career and patriarchal establishment; Mrs. Sidgwick, weirdly silent 
but also the soul of veracity and moral refinement, open-minded, too, 
in a limited way; Lady Betty (Gerald’s wife) a woman of quite unusual 
delightfulness, good to look at, sweet to listen to, original in purpose 
and extraordinarily gracious in disposition. Even Lady Frances, whom 
I expected to dislike, was attractive in her impulsive indiscretions and 
straightforward friendliness, with her vivid wit and large experience of 
political affairs. As kind as kind could be were these four women to 
me on the day of our arrival. In the afternoon “ Prince Arthur ” 
arrived from North Berwick — a veritable prince of the establishment 
— the mediaeval and saintly knight Gerald, and the boor, Eustace, 
completing the party. Some dozen children hovered round at intervals, 
but did not join us. 

What shall I say of our visit? Too self-consciously Arthur’s “ latest 
friend ” to be quite pleasant, the party each night becoming a watched 
tite-a-tete between us two — the rest of the company sitting round, as 
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Sidney said, “ making conversation In fact, the great man is 
naturally enough too completely the centre of the gathering — with- 
out perhaps deserving the position of pre-eminence — all the family 
worshipping him and waiting on his fancies. “ A Prime Minister of 
the ‘ little white people I said sometimes to myself, “ without any 
guiding social purpose, floated to leadership without any strong desire 
to lead anywhere in particular.” Charm he has — almost too obviously 
— a genius for destructive criticism of the logic of other people’s ideas, 
but not the remotest desire to verify his own by testing his order of 
thought by the order of things. It is always theories that he is building 
up or pulling down in his mind, when he is not merely playing the 
game of office-holding or office-getting. Does he ever think of the 
state of affairs and wish to alter it? He was contemplating a treatise on 
economics. I suggested that there were only two things to be done in 
economics: either a mere sweeping away of fallacies — comparatively 
easy and somewhat futile, but a task for which he was extraordinarily 
fitted; or a concrete study of phenomena, say, the course of trade and 
the effect of different kinds of taxation on it — a task that demanded the 
devotion of a lifetime and, therefore, one which he could not undertake. 
But I pressed him to undertake a quite other work — a careful account 
of his own experience of political life and great administrative affairs — 
to be published after his retirement and, perhaps, even after his death. 
But I doubt whether he takes my suggestion either negative or 
positive. I learnt little about him on this visit except that he is self- 
absorbed and lonely, seldom consulting anyone. “ Brother Arthur is 
independent of human companionship ”, sighed Lady Betty, somewhat 
hurt perhaps that even Gerald was not admitted to his complete confi- 
dence. Gerald is really a more attractive nature, though far less sub- 
stantial than Artlnir — ^a dreamy, poetic, metaphysical soul, saintly in 
his motives and subtle in his thoughts, but with small capacity for 
transacting business and lacking broad sympathies. He is unspoilt — has 
none of the self-consciousness and egotism which lies beneath Arthur’s 
perfect manner — has not developed the cunning of the leader, fearing 
deposition, or the sentimentality of the lifelong philanderer, never 
thoroughly in love. For philanderer, refined and consummate, is 
Prince Arthur, accustomed always to make others feel what he fails 
to feel himself. How many women has he inspired with a discontent 
with their life and life companion, haunted with the perpetual refrain 
“ if only it had been so ”. Not a good or wholesome record, and 
demoralising to the man himself — ^and not a worthy substitute for 
some sort of social feiwour. But this is a harsh judgement — one aspect 
only of the man. Deeper down there are other and better things — but 
they were hidden from me in these hours of philandering ! 
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From the glamour and charm of Whittingehame we cycled with 
Lady Betty to Berwick — a happy ride chatting over “ brother Arthur ”, 
Gerald and his literary and philosophical tastes, social questions — 
altogether the opening of a pleasant friendship. The dirty crowded 
railway station from which we saw her off to Whittingehame was a fit 
prelude to our five days in Berwick. 

Dirty stuffy lodgings [at Berwick] — seven hours a day woi-king at 
records in a cellar without windows and lit only by three gas jets 
brought us back to our work-a-day life. But the hours in the cellar 
passed rapidly in the fascinating pursuit of tearing the facts out of 
volume after volume of MS. minutes — far more voluminous and 
interesting than we had expected. The Berwick of to-day is a god- 
forsaken place, inhabited by a dull and somewhat drunken population, 
no municipal amenities, no leadership, the freemen demoralised by 
their share in the common land (about ,^8 a year) which serves merely 
as a sort of outdoor relief, the corporation no better for its ,^10,000 a 
year from rents — these simply making the rates lighter for the other 
landlords. All the private enterprise seems run with insufficient capital 
and brains; the pretty coast scenery has been spoilt by mean rows of 
cottages and smoky works, the only attractive feature being the ramparts 
made by the national Government. 

A Sunday at Hutton Castle with the Jack Tennants — restful and 
unexciting — and then on to Alnwick. Here again we reposed in dirt — 
this time at the inn, but we found useful material in the records, and 
enjoyed the novelty of lunching with the ducal family — a courtesy we 
owed to Lady Frances Balfour. This glimpse of “ high life ” interested 
us. . . . 

Of course, I got nothing to eat but peas and apricot tart — the six 
men servants, finding I did not take the regulation dishes, refused to 
hand me anything else, denied me the bread sauce, the plain pudding 
or another piece of bread. His Grace was far too much absorbed in his 
own dignity to note that I was unprovided with the necessaries of life. 
The poor man was in fact struggling to keep us at a distance, scared 
by the assumed attempt of these notable Socialists to get access to the 
records of his manor courts. He had, owing to the pressure of Lady 
Fi-ances, secured for us access to the records of the Alnwick Borough 
(now a private company of freemen) and he was determined that he 
would do no more. This determination made him, at first, almost dis- 
courteous to me — which I, discovering, turned round and talked to 
the daughters. At the other end of the table, I heard Sidney discoursing 
pleasantly with the Duchess — indeed, if it had not been for ourselves 
it seems to me the party would have eaten its meal in heavy silence. 
When the Duke awoke to the fact that we were not otherwise than 
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well-bred people, not likely to push our desires on an unwilling host, 
and that we were ready to talk pleasantly on other subjects, he relaxed 
a little, and after lunch discussed county council business with Sidney — 
self-important but not otherwise objectionable. Before we left, the 
Duchess most graciously showed us the most beautiful of the pictures 
and handed us on to a uniformed gentleman to show us the dungeon. 
It never occurred to her to introduce us to their librarian — an eminent 
historian of the county — whom she had told me was in the castle ! As 
we strode away through the embattled portals of the Percys — with 
its pretentious magnificence — we felt we were leaving behind the 
atmosphere of a tomb in which several worthy and one distinguished 
soul (the poor Duchess) were shrinking up, day by day, into puppets 
walking their respective parts in the ducal establishment, with a strange 
combination of grandiose self-complacency and dull melancholy. 

And what has been the result of the castle of the Percys on the life 
of the little town? That problem interested us because at Berwick 
there was no social leadership — but otherwise much the same condition 
past and present. The Percys have at any rate held up the standard of 
personal morality and physical self-control — they are a pious, dutiful 
and decorous family — prone to good works. They are public-spirited 
— the stupid stiff Duke being a competent chairman of the county 
council and an active magistiate, appearing when he ought to appear, 
and saying what he ought to say. Moreover, his property is well- 
managed ; the house property which he owns in Alnwick is not only 
sanitary and well-built but positively charming in its varied architecture 
and well-kept gardens. Instead of the dirty crowded station of Berwick, 
there is a dignified erection to welcome the traveller, with spacious, 
clean public rooms. Surrounding the little town are the beautiful 
gardens and parklands of Alnwick Castle — much of which is open 
to the townsfolk. All this counts for good. On the other hand, the castle 
officials are, if they are of superior grade, aloof and somewhat insolently 
indifferent to the town life; if they are inferior, perpetually touting for 
shillings and sixpences to give admission to this or that sanctuary — even 
when it is known to be open to the public. There is a heavy atmosphere 
of snobbishness — ^all folk having their eyes fixed on the castle, fearful 
of its displeasure and anxious for the slightest sign of approval. And, 
in spite of his eminent worthiness, the Duke, who is seated on a 
pinnacle, is just a stupid, commonplace Englishman — made stupider 
and more commonplace by his lifelong entombment in the magnificence 
of the Percys of Northumberland. 

Sept ember %ind . — ^This day we begin our autumnal session and, 
except for three or four days’ visits, shall not be away from London 
until Christmas. I start Mrs. Spencer on Monday on her enquiry into 
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administration by boards of guardians; Miss Woodcock and Miss 
Phillips I have already started off on tlie medical relief and public 
health enquiry. Miss Longman is hard at it, preparing her memo- 
randum on central policy (1847— 71) on the plan of mine. What I have 
to arrange is to oversee all this investigation without interfering with 
my own absorption in the second volume of our work, which must 
come out this time next year. Refreshed by our fortnight’s change we 
are setting out to cast, in final form, the first chapters; our work at 
Lower Copse having given us enough inkling of those two pivotal 
chapters to enable this to be done. Apart from my own enquiries, I do 
not intend to let the Commission take up much of my time — I shall 
slack it, in respect to listening to evidence, and bother neither myself 
nor the Commission with cross-examination. But all my self-control 
and new-found strength will be needed to pull this programme through. 

October ist . — First meeting of the Commission after the recess — 
all very friendly — to discuss our future plans. Lord George brought 
forward some proposals to delegate to committees the formulating of 
provisional genej'al ideas which might be the basis of our report. He 
threw out for consideration the abolition of the boards of guardians 
and the creation of an authority for a larger area in order to run 
segregated institutions, a new machinery for determining under which 
class a pauper came, the drawing together of charitable agencies under 
a statutory authority, the possible abolition of outdoor relief, the com- 
pulsory detention of certain classes of paupers; consideration of the 
conditions which lead to pauperism; settlement — ^all these were to be 
considered by two committees into which the whole Commission might 
be divided. He invited us to discuss. 

Charles Booth opened with an almost passionate denunciation of the 
policy of patching. He wanted to go back to the principles of 1834, 
start fresh from those principles and apply them drastically. This could 
not be done by the Poor Law Commissioners of 1835-47. They had 
enough to do to reduce the 1 5,000 parishes to 600 unions and introduce 
some measure of uniformity. We must at all hazard get rid of out- 
relief. 

Mr. Phelps continued the discussion on the chairman’s suggestion. 
He began by saying that the agreed with Mr. Booth. But he imme- 
diately started an entirely different line which will bring him, if he 
follows it, very much to mine. In the North of England he had found 
that the whole question of pauperism was a small matter: what people 
were thinking about was how to improve and raise the whole of the 
population by the advancement of public health and education. In this 
effort, whether or not persons were destitute, was an irrelevant issue; 
if it was desirable that they should be treated, then they had to be 
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treated, whether they were rich or poor. He should favour taking 
large classes of cases out of the poor law. 

This brought C. S. Loch to the rescue of the principles of 1834. Hedid 
not understand Mr. Phelps’s suggestion, he agreed with Mr. Booth. We 
must have a national organisation of relief with local charitable agencies. 

Bentham followed him. We must mark off for stigma the dependants 
of the state — there must be no blurring of the lines between persons 
who were supporting themselves and those that were being supported 
out of the rates — whether on account of old age, sickness or un- 
employment. 

Hancock Nunn followed suit with an eloquent defence of a rigid 
test of destitution flus organised charitable agencies and provident 
societies. Quite a little sermon, in admirable words, did the little man 
give us on the principles of 1834 plus the C.O.S. 

No other member of tlie Commission spoke at length : Provis warned 
the Commission that it would be very difEcult to rearrange areas 
because of local jealousies; Downes protested that we had as yet no 
evidence warranting the abolition of the guardians. But it was evident 
the Commission as a whole was still on the old lines of restricting all 
collective provision to the technically destitute, with a view to diminish- 
ing collective expenditure on the poor. Two committees were proposed 
— one on indoor and the other on outdoor relief — to consider proposals. 
As I wanted to keep my Monday mornings free, and as I thought the 
time had not arrived for pushing my views, I quietly said that I did not 
feel sufficiently at one with the Commission to co-operate usefully in 
the discussion at this early stage, rather giving them to understand that 
I should have to have my own report. This is the line I am now taking. 
As I fancy they will be more anxious to meet me if I do so, even if I 
eventually decide to throw in my lot with the Commission oj' any 
section of it. Discussion now is premature and I think a waste of time. 
But it is pleasant to find that there is no tension between myself and 
any of the other commissioners. It is generally understood that I am 
undertaking a good slice of work on documents, exactly as Charles 
Booth is on statistics. The first part of my memorandum on central 
policy is to be circulated to the whole Commission. 

The week before the Commission met we had a most pleasant two 
days with the George Hamiltons at Deal Castle. Certainly those two 
are the simplest-mannered, kindest and most public-spirited aristocrats 
I have ever come across — ^not intellectual but quite open-minded and 
anxious to understand the point of view of other classes of the com- 
munity. I think we and they thoroughly like each other in private life 
— though the chairman finds tire “ trusty and well-beloved Beatrice 
Webb, wife of Sidney Webb ” somewhat of a handful. He talked 
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much about his former colleagues in late Conservative Governments: 
Dizzy is his hero — Salisbury’s memory he respects, Joe he has a 
“ sentiment ” for as a warm-hearted, impulsive and forceful enthusiast 
— somewhat of the “ vulgar boss ” in his manners, but genuinely a 
patriot. Towards Arthur Balfour he is cool; thinks that his ingrained 
laziness, encouraged by his contact with the brilliant but silly “ Souls ”, 
and his tendency to regard politics as only one part of a somewhat 
amusing game, has resulted in devious ways, disloyal to colleagues and 
upsetting to the party. Also, his sense of decorum in public affairs was 
offended by Balfour’s cliquey friendships. “ When Salisbury sat at the 
head of the table at i o Downing Street we were all addressed by our 
official designations — the Secretary for the Colonies, the President of 
the Board of Trade and so on. When Balfour took his place. Cabinets 
degenerated into cliquey conversations between ‘ Arthur ’ and ‘ Bob ’ 
and ‘ George ’ — sometimes almost unintelligible in their intimate 
allusions, to tlie outer circle of the Cabinet. I was one of the old gang 
of youthful friendships, but I always felt such an atmosphere to be 
objectionable in the conduct of great affairs by a group of men repre- 
senting different interests and coming from different sections of the 
governing class — perhaps in some instances even hostile to one another 
— at any rate not on the terms of personal friendship.” 

Public spirit, good feeling and unselfconscious dignity, seem to me 
to characterise our chairman: large views or capacity for transacting 
business on a great scale he has not, and no inkling of technical know- 
ledge or even much appreciation of it in others. In administration he 
must have been a caretaker, but a modest caretaker ready to listen to 
those whose character and intelligence he respected — he may therefore 
have arrived at some reforms and not have got much credit for them — 
but I suspect he usually remained in the rut. 

October i^th. — H. G. Wells gave an address to the Fabian Society 
on Socialism for the middle-classes, ending up with an attack on the 
family. Some of the new members welcomed his denunciation, but the 
meeting, which was crowded, was against him, for the simple reason 
that he had nothing constructive to suggest. Since then I have read 
The Days of a Comet, which ends with a glowing anticipation of 
promiscuity in sexual relations. The argument is one that is familiar 
to most intellectuals — ^it has often cropped up in my own mind and has 
seemed to have some validity. F riendship between particular men and 
women has an enormous educational value to both (especially to the 
woman). Such a friendship is practically impossible (or, at any rate, 
impossible between persons who are attractive to each other — and, 
therefore, most remunerative as friends) without physical intimacy; you 
do not, as a matter of fact, get to know any man thoroughly except as 
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his beloved and his lover — if you could have been the beloved of the 
dozen ablest men you have known it would have greatly extended your 
knowledge of human nature and human affairs. This, I believe, is true 
of our present rather gross state of body and mind. But there remains 
the question whether, with ail the perturbation caused by such inti- 
macies, you would have any brain left to think with.'’ I know that I 
should not — ^and I fancy that other women would be even worse off 
in that particular. Moreover, it would mean a great increase in sexual 
emotion for its own sake and not for the sake of bearing children. And 
that way madness lies. This is omitting the whole social argument 
against promiscuity, which is the strongest. Regarding each individual 
as living in a vacuum with no other obligations than the formation of 
his or her own character, I still reject “ free love ” as a method of 
development. I suggested to Sidney for consideration whether our 
philosophy was not tending to the restriction of all physical desires to 
the maintenance of health in the individual and the race — meaning by 
health, the longest continued and greatest intensity of mental activity 
— and to the continuance of the species at its highest level of quality? 

H. G. Wells is, I believe, merely gambling with the idea of free 
love — throwing it out to see what sort of reception it gets — without 
responsibility for its effect on the character of hearers. It is this reck- 
lessness that makes Sidney dislike him. I think it important not to 
dislike him: he is going through an ugly time, and we must stand by 
him for his own sake and for the good of the cause of collectivism. If 
he will let us — that is to say. I am not sure he is not getting to dislike 
us in our well-regulated prosperity. 

Sidney’s articles on the birth-rate published in the Times were a 
great popular success — ^ stroke for collectivism. It is strange that no 
one of the correspondents suggested that voluntary restriction was 
wrong — Bradlaugh and Besant justified at the bar of public opinion of 
to-day — ^perhaps, not of to-morrow! 

The following correspondence published in the Times, 
and attached to the diary entry of November 5, 1906, 
needs a word of explanation. In the spring of 1889, I took 
what afterwards seemed to me a false step in joining with 
others in signing the then notorious manifesto, drafted by 
Mrs. Humphry Ward and some other distinguished ladies, 
against the political enfranchisement of women, thereby 
arousing the hostility of ardent women brain-workers; and, 
in the eyes of the general public, undermining my reputation 
as an impartial investigator of women’s questions. When 
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pressed by Frederic Harrison and James Knowles (the well- 
known editor of the Nineteenth Century) to write a reasoned 
answer to Mrs. Fawcett’s indignant retort to this reactionary 
document, I realised my mistake. Though I delayed my 
public recantation for nearly twenty years, I immediately 
and resolutely withdrew from that particular controversy. 
Why I was at that time an anti-feminist in feeling is easy to 
explain, though impossible to justify. Conservative by tem- 
perament, and anti-democratic through social environment, 
I reacted against the narrow outlook and exasperated tone 
of some of the pioneers of women’s suffrage, with their con- 
tinuous clamour for the Rights of Women. Also, my dislike 
of the current parliamentary politics of the Tory and Whig 
“ ins ” and “ outs ” seemed a sort of argument against the 
immersion of women in this atmosphere. But the root of my 
anti-feminism lay in the fact that I had never niyself suffered 
the disabilities assumed to arise from my sex. Quite the con- 
trary ; if I had been a man, self-respect, family pressure and 
the public opinion of my class would have pushed me into 
a money-making profession; as a mere woman, I could 
carve out a career of disinterested research. Moreover, in 
the craft I had chosen a woman was privileged. As an in- 
vestigator, she aroused less suspicion than a man, and, 
through making the process entertaining to the persons 
concerned, she gained more inside information. Further, in 
those days, a competent female writer on economic questions 
had, to an enterprising editor, actually a scarcity value. 
Thus, she secured immediate publication and, to judge by 
my own experience, was paid a higher rate than that obtained 
by male competitors of equal standing. 

November 5th . — For some time I have felt the old prejudice 
evaporating [I write in my diary]. And as the women suffragists were 
being battered about rather badly, and coarse-grained men were saying 
coarse-grained things, I thought I might as well give a friendly pull to 
get the thing out of the mud, even at the risk of getting a little spattered 
myself. What is, perhaps, more likely is that I shall be thought, by 
some, to be a pompous prig. The movement will stand some of that 
element now ! 
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Times , November Jth, 1906 

“Sir, — I have just received the enclosed letter from Mrs. Sidney 
Webb. As she generously allows me to make any use of it I like, may 
I beg the favour of its insertion in The Timesi 

“ Those who have been working for many years for women’s 
Suffrage naturally regard with extreme satisfaction the adhesion to tlie 
movement of two of the ablest women who have hitherto opposed it, 
Mrs. Creighton and Mrs. Sidney Webb. Mrs. Creighton’s change of 
view was chronicled in your columns about a week ago. — •Yours 
obediently, 

“ Millicent Garrett Fawcett.” 


41 Grosvenor Road 
Westminster Embankment, Nov, 2 
“ Dear Mrs. Fawcett, — You once asked me to let you know if I 
ceased to object to the grant of the electoral franchise to women. Tlie 
time has come when I feel obliged to do so. 

“ My objection was based principally on my disbelief in the validity 
of any ‘ abstract rights whether to votes or to property, or even to 
‘ life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness ’. I prefer to regard life as a 
series of obligations — obligations of the individual to the community 
and of tlie community to the individual. I could not see that women, as 
women, were under any particular obligation to take part in the conduct 
of government. 

“ I have been told that the more spiritually minded Eastern readily 
acquiesces in the material management of his native country by what 
he regards as the Anglo-Saxon ‘ man of affiiirs In the same way, I 
thought that women might well be content to leave the rough and 
tumble of party politics to their mankind, with the object of con- 
centrating all their own energies on what seemed to me their peculiar 
social obligations, the bearing of children, the advancement of learning, 
and the handing on from generation to generation of an appreciation of 
the spiritual life. 

“ Such a division of labour between men and women is, however, 
only practicable if there is among both sections alike, a continuous 
feeling of consent to what is being done by government as their 
common agent. This consciousness of consent can hardly avoid being 
upset if the work of government comes actively to overlap the particular 
obligations of an excluded class. If our Indian administrators were to 
interfere with the religious obligations of Hindus or Mahomedans, 
British rule in India would, I suppose, come to an end. It seems to me 
that something analogous to this is happening in the Europe of to-day 
with regard to the particular obligations of women. The rearing of 
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children, the advancement of learning, and the promotion of the 
spiritual life — which I regard as the particular obligations of women — 
are, it is clear, more and more becoming the main preoccupations of 
the community as a whole. The legislatures of this century are, in 
one country after another, increasingly devoting themselves to these 
subjects. Whilst I rejoice in much of this new development of politics, 
I think it adequately accounts for the increasing restiveness of women. 
They are, in my opinion, rapidly losing their consciousness of consent 
in the work of government and are even feeling a positive obligation 
to take part in directing this new activity. This is, in my view, not a 
claim to rights or an abandonment of women’s particular obligations, 
but a desire more effectually to fulfil their functions by sharing the 
control of state action in those directions. 

“ The episodes of the last few weeks complete the demonstration 
that it is undesirable that this sense of obligation should manifest itself 
in unconstitutional forms. We may grant that pej-sistent interruption 
of public business is lowering to the dignity of public life. But it is cruel 
to put a fellow-citizen of strong convictions in the dilemma of political 
ineffectiveness or unmannerly breaches of the peace. If the conscious- 
ness of non-consent is sufficiently strong, we can hardly blame the 
public-spirited women who by their exclusion from constitutional 
methods of asserting their views are driven to the latter alternative, at 
the cost of personal suffering and masculine ridicule. To call such 
behaviour vulgar is an undistinguished and I may say an illiterate use 
of language. The way out of this unpleasant dilemma, it seems to me, 
is to permit this growing consciousness among women — that their 
particular social obligations compel them to claim a share in the conduct 
of political affairs — to find a constitutional channel. 

“ The reasoning involves, of course, the admission to the franchise 
of women as women, whether married or single, propertied or wage- 
earning. 

“ It is, I feel, due to you that I should tell you of my change of 
attitude, and I thought you would perhaps be interested in my 
reasons.- — Y ours very truly, 

“ Beatrice Webb.” 

November 21 st . — Haldane came in for a quiet talk — during an 
enlarged dinner hour. He is completely absorbed in his office, thinking 
out the problems of army administration and attempting to adapt the 
experience of Germany to the character and ways of the English 
officer. Among other developments, there is that connected with the 
School of Economics — & permanent departmental committee of business 
magnates, distinguished soldiers, Sidney and H. J. Mackinder. We are 
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to have forty ofEcers to instruct in business methods, and, in return, to 
receive about ,£2000 a year. It all goes to build up the School as a 
national institution for administrative science, which is, perhaps, an 
aspect of the scheme which appeals to us more than the honour of 
instructing the army. On general politics, Haldane gave us the im- 
pression that the P.M. offers no lead to his Cabinet — allows each 
Minister to go his own way and relies on his personal popularity, and 
perpetual concessions, when a whip reports disaffection, to carry his 
huge majority in favour of the policy, or no policy, of each department. 
“ But I see little of the House of Commons ”, beamingly remarked 
our War Minister. “ My own department takes up all my thought and 
time.” He was very much interested in my poor law medical relief and 
public health enquiry; in Sidney’s report as to the Progressives and 
London education, and the possibilities arising out of the Lords’ 
amendments of the Education Bill. He hinted (perhaps that we might 
report it to our friends the churchmen) that the Government would not 
accept the Lords’ amendments, and that, if the Lords refused to pass the 
Bill, the Commons would refuse to vote the education grants. Sidney 
said afterwards to me that this refusal of supplies would be impracticable. 

Meanwhile, it looks like a debacle of the Progressive forces at the 
March L.C.C. election. We always thought that the first Liberal 
Ministry would see us defeated. We are even getting anxious about the 
Deptford seat. But Sidney is really very unconcerned. “ I have done 
my level best for London these last fourteen years, and, if London 
does not desire my services, there are plenty of causes to which I could 
devote my energies.” He would like, for instance, to give more time 
both to our own research and also the School of Economics. Neverthe- 
less, he is putting a good deal of thought into the organisation of the 
election, and means to make a hard fight for it. Administrative work in 
the afternoons exactly suits his temperament. And, during the last 
year or so, he has been singularly happy in the L.C.C. work. He feels 
without responsibility for the general Progressive policy, since they 
have turned him off the party committee and never consult him. And 
yet he has got all his pet schemes through and feels that in the last 
three years he has placed both university and Secondary education on a 
thoroughly sound public foundation. “ Most of my work they can’t 
undo even if I am turned out ”, he chuckles to himself. But it is sad to 
see tile complete break-up of the old gang who have worked together 
so loyally and heartily these last fourteen years. For it is not only 
Sidney who is separated from the rest— among themselves there is no 
good-comradeship; and, whenever any of them talk confidentially with 
Sidney, it is to abuse the other. Wood, Dickinson, Collins, Benn and 
even Cornwall, all have tlieir eye on the Treasury bench — and it is 
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clear that oatly one will be taken. Alas! for human jealousies. What a 
privilege to have work — and work one loves, — without the sordid 
element of competition. 

Dined the otlier night with Herbert Samuel at the House — now a 
sedate young Minister. Talked toWhitelegge of the Home Office about 
my scheme, and to young Acland about general politics. The day after 
A. J. B. came in for the dinner hour — tried to make him friends with 
Alfred Cripps, but it did not come off. The great personage dislikes my 
“ little jewel of an advocate ” and the latter feeling this dislike was 
singularly unattractive — ^both too free in his manner and too anxious 
to please. They touch on each other’s worst sides: Alfred’s self- 
assertiveness, and A. J. B'.’s intolerance for anyone or anything that 
does not, at the moment, please him. But, in spite of the friction, it 
was a display of Prince Arthur’s admirable manners — ^and the party 
went off with superficial pleasantness and ease. He hurried off when I 
left the dining-room. Apparently, the hard fighting with small forces 
is far more agreeable than thinking out an administrative policy. He is, 
in the main, a negative man and shines most in opposition. 

November 22nd . — Lord Milner, dining here last night again, laid 
bare his materialist view of a nation’s policy. He was upholding the 
Bismarckian axiom that a statesman had no right to go beyond the 
pecuniary or, at any rate, the material interests of his country. “ It is 
exactly like the position of a trustee in private life. As a trustee you 
have no right to consider anything else than the business interests of 
your clients — you have no right, for instance, to satisfy some phil- 
anthropic impulse out of trust funds — it is positively immoral.” For 
the time I was somewhat nonplussed : all I could retort was that you 
were at liberty to act according to the highest business honour and that 
this intangible “ business honour ” did, as a matter of fact, rule out a 
good deal of action dictated by bare pecuniary consideration. But I see 
now there is a more fundamental answer to this materialist view of 
statesmanship. Who decides that the statesman shall be the trustee of the 
business interests of the community to the exclusion of other matters? 
Why should he not consider himself the trustee of tlie national 
character, or the national intellect, or for that matter of the spiritual 
advancement of the people? The analogy of the “ business trust ” is a 
false one. Here, the character of the trust is exactly specified. It need 
not be so. If a child is left you, with full power to do what you think 
right for its welfare, still more if you were specifically required to make 
it into a saint, or a man of science, you might be justified in advising 
it to devote the whole of its energies and its property to religion, or 
the discovery of truth. The statesman has no specified trust: he is 
assumed to be trustee of the good of the community. He may choose 
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to interpret the good spiritually or intellectually, or in terms of simple 
happiness, or in terms of wealth or in terms of Empire. All he is 
required to do is to state to the people what he conceives to be “ the 
good ” so that he shall not wield power on false pretences. But I see 
no reason to accord pre-eminence to material wealth, or to the extent 
of dominion, as the purpose of the statesman’s trusteeship. 

But though Lord Milner has a low ideal of the national purpose — 
and curiously enough no consciousness that there could be any other 
idea] — he is a strict believer in the “ rules of the game ”5 he would, I 
think, be far more scrupulous in his personal methods of carrying out 
his ideal than many a man whose aim was higher. And, undoubtedly, 
he is disinterested and public-spirited. That is why my dominant feeling 
towards him is one of personal respect. 

November 30M. — H. G. Wells, who was staying here for two nights, 
first justified the last chapters of The Days of the Comet by asserting 
that it was a work of art and, therefore, could not be criticised from 
the standpoint of morality. “ When Michael Angelo displayed groups 
of nude figures in stone or colour, it does not follow that he desired to 
see all his acquaintances sprawling about without clothes ” — a specious 
retort to my criticism. However, he afterwards admitted that he thought 
“ free-er love ” would be the future relation of the sexes when we had 
got over the sordid stage of the masculine proprietorship of the woman. 
“ At present, any attempt to realise this free-er love means a network 
of low intrigue, assumes and, therefore, creates an atmosphere of gross 
physical desire — but this is only an incident of a morality based on the 
notion of private property in women. No decent person has a chance 
of experimenting in free-er love to-day — the relations between men 
and women are so hemmed in by law and convention. To experiment 
you must be base; hence to experiment starts with being damned.” 
There is, of course, truth in this argument: it has a negative value, — 
detracts from the argument against free love based on the disastrous 
results of present-day experience. But I cling to the thought that man 
will only evolve upwards by the subordination of his physical desires 
and appetites to the intellectual and spiritual side of his nature. Unless 
this evolution be the purpose of the race, I despair — and wish only 
for the extinction of human consciousness. Without this hope — with- 
out this faith- — I could not struggle on. It is this purpose, and this 
purpose only, that gives a meaning to the constantly recurring battles 
of good and evil within one’s own nature- — ^and to one’s persistent 
endeavour to find the ways and means of combating the evil habits of 
the mass of men. Oh! for a Church that would weld into one living 
force all who hold this feith, with the discipline and the consolations 
fitted to sustain their endeavour. 
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“a much abused letter” 

As it is, I find myself once or twice a week in St. Paul’s — listening 
to the music of the psalms and repeating, with childlike fervour, the 
words of the old Elizabethan prayers. It is this recreation that sustains 
me in these days of murky feeling. Perhaps I am suffering from a sort 
of brain fag. I long for the rest of a long and complete change of 
thought and scene. But there is no holiday for us until 1910. 

Sidney making up his mind to retire from the L.C.C. in 1910 before 
we go abroad for our Sabbatical year. “ I want to be rid of electioneer- 
ing and all the devious ways of the elected person. Eighteen years is a 
fiiir term of service.” His desires turn more and more to investigation 
and constructive thinking, and to the organisation of the social sciences. 
Administration he is willing to go on with, if those concerned are ready 
to have him as a co-opted colleague. “ But I am weary of doing harm- 
less things for ulterior motives: it is, after a time, irksome to distribute 
prizes because an election is at hand.” He feels he has earned a right 
to be fastidious in his methods and single-minded in his aims. A luxury, 
I think, we elderly folk ought to be allowed. 

December 14/A. — This is an interesting vision of the Webb attitude 
towards religion by a learned and saintlike Dominican.* Clearly he has 
himself very much the same body of thought and feeling that is repre- 
sented by that most remarkable epistle of Father Tyrrell to a Catholic 
professor in trouble about his soul — Much Ahmed Letter. In this 
letter the passage, pp. 67-83, expressed my own faith in a spiritual 
force and the need for a Church — a. communion of those who hold 
the. faith — far more beautifully and completely than I could express it 
myself. Where I begin to doubt and differ is when he insists, pp. 83-8, 
on Christ as the central figure round which the faith of all races, and 
all ages, must necessarily revolve. Jesus of Nazareth seems to me only 
one and, perhaps, not the most perfect embodiment of the ideal of faith. 
It is, in fact, more difficult for me to accept the Person than the 
Institution — the person is limited by circumstances, temperament and 
capacity for expression, and even by the day in which he lived — the 
institution is indefinite in its power of experience of expression, com- 
prehension and growth. But Tyrrell’s letter is a plea for conformity 
to the church you are born in, not a plea for joining the Catholic 
Church. 

December 18/A. — A general palaver — the last day of the autumn 
session of the Poor Law Commission. The two committees — on in- 
door and outdoor relief respectively — brought up the interim reports 
containing certain abstract proposals — definitions of a most controversial 

‘ This ’WHS the Dominican, Father Vincent McNabb, afterwards transferred to 
the headship of a more important London Monastery, who has [1937] remained an 
occasional friendly correspondent of “ the Webbs " on public affairs. 
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character. These reports were apparently to lie on the table — being 
neither rejected nor confirmed — and the two committees proposed to 
continue their labours. The chairman, however, had taken fright at 
the thought of half the Commission accepting these abstract resolutions : 
it would, he suggested, shackle them in the consideration of any report 
he might eventually draft. So he proposed that the committees should 
cease to meet. This naturally did not please the one or two members 
of each committee who had drafted these propositions — they were 
delighted with their definitions and felt they were laying down the 
lines upon which die majority report should proceed. And it certainly 
did seem hard on Loch and Bentham, who had both slaved to get 
these propositions drafted and passed, that they should not be permitted 
to finish their work of determining upon what principles outdoor and 
indoor relief should proceed — since they had been expressly com- 
missioned to do this. “ If we don’t continue meeting, all our labour 
will be wasted ”, they plaintively remarked. I managed to make my 
own position clear in refusing to take part in their deliberations, and 
said I did not agree with either report. “ But if any members of the 
Commission feel that they are gaining light by these discussions, why 
should not they go on discussing.? If one committee met one Monday 
morning, and the other committee met the other Monday, the rest of 
the Commission can go on taking evidence.” But the members of the 
committee did not like this way of looking at their labour. “ If the 
Commission is not going to attend to our recommendations,” said 
Bentham testily, “ it is not much use our wasting our time over them.” 
So no decision was arrived at and I assume we shall drift on as before. 
Meanwhile, Loch has got on the scent of my various enquiries. He 
objected to my circularising the M.O.H.s. I retorted that, anyhow, I 
had a perfect right to ask for information as an individual commissioner, 
and, as regards public health I had actually been deputed to prepare a 
memorandum. “ We were not very wise when we put the matter into 
the hands of an individual commissioner”. Lord George sadly re- 
marked. The odd thing is that now they are calling M.O.H.s selected 
by me — four for Lancashire out of twenty witnesses — and the whole 
enquiry is drifting in the direction of sickness as a cause of pauperism. 
But I shall be surprised if, sooner or later, I don’t get into hot water 
over my special enquiries, and the means I am taking to get facts. Poor 
Lord George — ^what between Charles Booth, C. S. Loch and me, he is 
going to have a hard time. 

1907 

From the entries of the - diary of 1906, the reader will 
have gathered that, during its first year of office, the Royal 
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Commission on the Poor Law drifted away from being an 
enquiry into the disease of pauperism, into an investigation 
of the disease of destitution. For, while it was clear that the 
only direct way of restricting relief out of the rates to the 
destitute, and thus diminishing pauperism, was by making 
their condition less eligible than that of the lowest-paid 
labourer, this policy not only left undiminished the mass 
destitution outside the poor law, but also, in the case of the 
infant, the child, the child-bearing mother, the sick and the 
mentally defective, actually increased it. Moreover, so far 
as the able-bodied worker was concerned, all that the 
deterrent policy did was to induce him to accept any job 
which afforded more freedom and comfort than the able- 
bodied “ test ” workhouse, which was, in fact, a penal 
establishment of a peculiarly repulsive character. But what 
if there were no jobs offering for hundreds of thousands of 
workers, men and women, young and old.? If so, the aboli- 
tion of relief, except under penal conditions, not only in- 
creased mass destitution, with its inevitable mendicancy and 
vagrancy, but, as many witnesses asserted, actually multi- 
plied the number of criminals; the energetic and self-willed 
man preferring a life of theft or fraud, with its off-chance of 
prison, to the certainty of daily existence in one of the able- 
bodied “ test ” workhouses established by some boards of 
guardians with the approval of the Local Government 
Board. Hence some members of the Royal Commission 
insisted, in season and out, on an immediate investigation 
by the Commission itself, and by assistant commissioners, 
of all the various types of destitution. 

January lOth, 1907. — . . . Meanwhile the evidence is coming in 
nicely — my paper on poor law medical relief and public health has 
started a ball rolling, and it promises, I think, to be a snowball. The 
idea of universal medical inspection and medical treatment was already 
afloat: all I have done is to make the Poor Law Commission into a 
landing-stage. The reports of the assistant commissioners are all pointing 
away from bad administration as the cause of pauperism and towards 
bad conditions among large classes of the population as the over- 
whelmingly important fact^ — conditions which, if we are to check 
destitution, must be changed, and if we do not see that destitution is 
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checked, it is, thanks to democracy, too late in the day to check 
pauperism. That is the little lesson the C.O.S. will have to learn 
through the Commission. But, if I am to carry the majority along 
with me any part of the way, I shall have to be discreet — I do not 
altogether despair of getting my transference of poor law medical relief 
to the public health authorities accepted by the majority. Meanwhile, 
whilst I am more or less engineering the evidence in my direction, 
C. S. Loch is continuing his outdoor relief committee — against the 
strongly expressed desire of the chairman. He evidently feels that he 
is gaining something tangible by drafting these propositions and getting 
a section of the Commission to agree to them. I am clearly better out 
of this business: the less I say on abstract questions the better — it only 
irritates or frightens the bulk of my fellow-commissioners. I lack dis- 
cretion in the spoken word — to that extent I lack manners. 

January 2^th. — ^The medical investigator is appointed — and turns 
out to be Mr. McVail, M.O.H. for Dumbartonshire — nominated 
obviously by my friend Jeffrey (the Scotch secretary). Certainly, the 
ways of the Commission are past explanation. They appoint an in- 
vestigator to look after and counteract me and my machinations to 
transfer medical relief to the public health authority, and they appoint 
an M.O.H. ! I should not have dared to suggest it; it is a/mwr sufficiently 
unfair to the other side to make me protest. And a Scotchman too, 
naturally biased in favour of domiciliary treatment. 

At the palaver this morning there was a protest against any more 
evidence from M.O.H.s. “ ThOy are all for one scheme,” one 
member plaintively said; “ we know their view now.” I compromised 
on printed precis from eight more — two only to be cross-examined. 
And, apparently, I am to have the choosing of both those who send in 
their statements and those who are to be called. I am completely 
puzzled by the collapse of the C.O.S. — it almost makes me wonder 
whether I am not under some extraordinary delusion. Is it that they 
intend to ignore the evidence as quite irrelevant to their report? In that 
case why don’t they hurry to close the enquiry? Or are they getting 
converted? 

February i 6 ih. — Alone in Beachy Head Hotel with a hurricane 
roaring around. Came here with Sidney completely exhausted — so 
exhausted that he hardly liked to leave me and return to his electioneer- 
ing — which is imperative. The exhaustion was brought on by the 
events — a most tiring five days with the Commission in Yorkshire, 
and a tempestuous upset in the evidence committee with regard to my 
special enquiries. As for the first, to a “short hour” worker like 
myself it was suicidal — running about from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m., then 
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writing a report, then discussion from 9 p.m. to i i p.m., consequently 
no sleep. Moreover, my inveterate social instincts always mean that I 
lavish entertainment on my companions. I don’t simply do my work. 
Following on that, and partly because I was deliberately or carelessly 
frank about the enquiries I had on hand, I received from the chairman 
a somewhat curt and crude request to give up investigating on my own 
account — a sort of badly-delivered message from the evidence com- 
mittee. I seized the opportunity to regularise the whole situation. 
Whilst gently complaining that my action had been discussed and 
condemned in my absence, I laid bare all my doings and ended up by 
saying politely but firmly that I intended to continue — basing myself 
on the practice of the Royal Commissions and select committees that 
I had known, “ Splendid,” said R. B. Haldane (to whom I submitted 
the correspondence), ‘‘'they won’t encounter you in a hurry again.” 
But all this took a good deal out of me. A Sunday at the Elchos’ — 
pleasant enough but late hours and talk — finished up my strength. I 
lasted out two days' Commission evidence, and a dinner to some 
M.O.H.s, and then fled here and completely collapsed with sleepless- 
ness and indigestion. If it were not for my reliance on Sidney’s strength, 
I should almost retire from business. I tremble to think how utterly 
dependent I am on him — both on his love and on his unrivalled 
capacity for “ putting things through ”. When he is late, I get into a 
panic of fear lest some mishap has befallen him. This fear of losing 
each other is always present — more with me, I think, than with him, 
“ I don’t think about it ”, he often says. Sometimes we try to cheer 
each other in advance by remembering that we have had a happiness 
which death cannot take from us. 

What has again been troubling me is the question of social engage- 
ments. I go out hardly at all, and except for business interviews at lunch 
and dinner entertain even less. But such society as we have, apart from 
professional society, is tending to become of an aristocratic and 
fastidious character. This partly because I like brilliant little parties, 
and interesting folk versed in great afiairs, and partly because my 
reputation of knowing them helps forward the various works we have 
on hand. But there are grave disadvantages to this “dallying with 
fashion ”. Least of them, perhaps, is the spiteful things that are said — 
partly by envious folk, partly by fanatics. More important is the drain 
on energy both financial and personal, that any association with the 
great world involves. Better clothes, fares to country houses, and most 
of all the exhaustion of living up to a reputation, or even of “ letting 
myself go ”. It seems ludicrous to bother about tlie question— the 
amount we do is very little — ^and any day we could give that little up 
without a pang. For all that, my conscience about it is not quite easy. 
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What exactly will be gained by two days’ motoring with A. J. B. at 
Stanway? The only reply is that I have asked him to dinner to meet 
the two most accomplished of my M.O.H.s — the keenest for a new 
idea — and I have even bored him by sending him the pamphlet on 
poor law medical relief and public health. “ It is the sort of reform 
that the Conservatives might bring about ”, say I — and go to Stanway. 

February — A week to-day, and we shall know the fate of the 
Progressive majority in general, and Sidney in particular. There has 
been a torrent of malicious denunciation of the Progressives by the 
“ yellow ” press, backed discreetly by the respectable Conservative 
papers. This time the Moderates are being run by the “ yellow ” press 
— almost run on commercial lines — the Daily Mail and the Daily 
Express taking command of the campaign. The aid of the Conservative 
Party has not been invoked, the L.C.C. Moderates, themselves, are 
completely overlooked — almost snubbed. But the Harmsworth-Peai'son 
gang are shovelling out money, using their daily and evening papers as 
great advertisement sheets for the Municipal Reformers and against the 
Progressives. It will be an amazing testimony to John Bull’s steady 
head if there is not a complete smash of the Progressives. Plow exactly 
Sidney stands compared to other Progressives, it is difficult to say. On 
the figures of past elections, he ought to be in, if there are forty 
Progressives left — perhaps even if there are thirty. But there is Non- 
conformist disaffection to his personality, a split between Liberals and 
Labour over the last parliamentary and borough council elections, 
leaving soreness; and also, the fact that he is identified with high rates 
— the 20S. in every £ cry which is being used as malignantly as the 
enemy knows how. On the other hand, he has the Church and the 
Catholics on his side; he is personally popular with all sections of the Pro- 
gressive Party at Deptford, he has a record of long service and he is 
distinguished. In electioneering, I fear, I am useless to him. I loathe 
the whole business, the mechanical office work tires me out of all 
proportion to the amount I do, finally Sidney does not encourage me 
to sacrifice strength to it. The result is, I fear, a certain feeling of 
discouragement on the part of the women workers down at Deptford- 
very naturally they feel, “ if the wife does not work, why should we? ” 
The fact that I send down a private secretary does not quite make up 
for it. If he is beaten I shall regret my apathy — feel that I have been 
an indifferent helpmate. And a beating I think we are going to get. 
He is singularly calm, almost indifferent. If the London elector decides 
against him, he is willing to turn to other work, accepting the check 
as part of the day’s work. Moreover, most public-spirited persons, 
including ourselves, think it would be better for the other side to come 
into office: it is clear that some Progressives have to lose seats. There. 
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would be a certain abstract justice in Sidney, who has been a bad party 
man, doing so. You can’t both push unpopular opinions, and remain 
popular. It is only his skill as a manipulator that has enabled him to 
do it so far. It would be pleasanter if this state of things would last just 
three years more. But it is unreasonable to expect it. 

March yd . — Escaped with our bare lives in the general rout. But 
still here they are, Phillimore and Webb — L.C.C.s again ! On Wednes- 
day, the seats were, I am convinced, lost. But we poured some three 
hundred Fabians into the constituency on polling day, admirably 
marshalled under eleven captains in eleven committee rooms, and by 
their dogged work we won the constituency back again by a two 
hundred and one hundred majority for Webb and Phillimore re- 
spectively. A narrow margin, but sufficient. From 8.30 to 8 p.m. I 
toiled, organising the bringing-up of the slum wards — ^and G. B. S., 
W. P. Reeves, E. Pease, Galton, the Spencers and one or two other 
friends did the same for the other wards. At the end, I felt singularly 
indifferent as to the result. We had fought hard and really it was a 
toss-up which ending was the best for us personally. But, now it is all 
over and we see that the Progressives have been completely smashed, 
I am proud that my man has survived in spite of his independent 
attitude. It is a tribute to my boy’s personality. How will he find a 
Council run by the Moderates? And by an overwhelming majority. 
Not quite so satisfactory as government by a weak majority — the result 
we desired. 

March i %th. — A nasty trick by the remaining “ rump ” of the 
Progressives — leaving R. A. Bray off the education committee. A clear 
case of spite. Bray was on the School Board, then on the education 
committee — was chairman of a sub-committee. An old member who 
had only recently come on to the education committee, and who had 
never been on the School Board, or taken an active part in education, 
and one new member have been put on by the selection committee. 
When Sidney protested, one of the committee remarked that Bray was 
not a good party man. Sidney was very much depressed and almost 
paralysed. But egged on by me he telegraphed and wrote all over the 
place, and is arranging for the Moderate majority to intervene, if 
necessary, to save Bray. That “ rump ” will have to be kicked and 
brought to heel — if we fail to give them a kicking over this business of 
Bray, good-bye to our influence with the Progressive Party. They are 
a mean lot — arranging the whole thing secretly and springing it on a 
hurried meeting of the selection committee — expressly and obviously 
hurried in order to stop Sidney’s protest. 

A delightful Saturday and Sunday with the Elchos at Stanway, 
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A. J. B. bringing down his motor. An answer to the last words of my 
description of the visit to Whittingehame. In his courtly devotion to 
Lady Elcho, in the intimate and sincere talk about men and thought 
that seems to be natural to him in her presence, Prince Arthur is at his 
best. It is clearly an old and persistent sentiment — good sound friend- 
ship, with just that touch of romantic regret that it could not have been 
more, that deepens sex feeling and makes such a relation akin to 
religious renunciation. One can believe that the relation between 
these two has always been at the same high level of affectionate friend- 
ship, without taint of intrigue. With this background, the intellectual 
camaraderie of the Conservative leader with the Webbs, dropped also 
its right place as a slight new thing agreeably stimulating to all con- 
cerned. Round about the central figures of the party were a dozen or 
so accomplished men and maidens, and intermediate between these 
and the distinguished elders came the fascinating Lady Desborough. 
“ No intellect, but great organising capacity, ought to be the head of 
a great institution ”, was my suggestion as to her characteristics to 
which her friends agreed. To outward appearance, she is a smart, 
handsome, cleverish woman — beneath it she has an iron will, excellent 
temper and methodic mind, but with neither wit nor reasoning power ! 
She was an admirable foil to the beautiful-natured Mary Elcho — 
neglected wife, devoted and tenderly-loved mother, and adored friend 
— a beautiful soul in a delicately refined form. Brilliant and pleasant 
was the talk, as we whirled through the countryside in A. J. B.’s 
motor, or lounged in the famous hall of Stanway. Amused and in- 
terested we undoubtedly were (but hardly rested). What was, I think, 
achieved, was a wholesome settling of our new friendship. The 
sensationalism apparent at Whittingehame had wholly departed. 

But shall we advance matters by our friendship with A. J. B.? A 
week ago, I had him to meet the two most eminent of the M.O.H.s, 
and the two most distinguished of the poor law medical officers. The 
dinner delighted the medical men, who found themselves subject to 
A. J. B.’s deferential curiosity on all scientific questions. So far it was 
wholly to the good, because they were more likely to become Mrs. 
Webb’s whole-hearted allies after that most pleasant evening. But, 
whether the talk made the slightest practical impression on the leader 
himself, I could not tell. What interested him clearly was not the side 
of the discussion which touched the public welfare (with this aspect 
he was slightly bored), but the merely pathological problems, such as, 
the relative parts played by bacteria and constitutional tendencies in 
contracting of disease, the interchangeability of bovine and human 
tuberculosis, etc. Now and again, I fancy I interested him on the 
human sidej but then he seemed to drift away eluding the issue — 
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sceptical or indifferent. No virility, either of thought or feeling, in 
respect to the constitution of society as it affects a human development. 
That makes one wonder whether, except “ for the honour and glory 
of it ”, there is any good purpose served by his friendship? (The very 
notion of there being a purpose in social intercourse other than amuse- 
ment and recreation would repel him!) And so we may be playing an 
elaborate game of cross-purpose, out of which nothing can come but 
waste of energy — beyond gratified vanity and a little pleasure. 

March l%nd. — A brilliant little luncheon, typical of the “ Webb ” 
set. Dr. Nansen (now Norwegian Minister), Gerald and Lady Betty 
Balfour, the Bernard Shaws, Bertrand Russells, Masterman and Lady 
Desborough, typical in its mixture of opinions, classes, interests — all 
as jolly as jolly could be — a rapid rush of talk. The present diplomat 
and past explorer, a fascinating Viking of simple character and romantic 
strength, a hero out of a saga, perhaps even too much so — with the 
philosophy of the secularist of 1870, holding that religion is no more 
than folk-lore and that there is nothing worth considering but the 
scientific method, the spirit of adventure and a bureaucratic govern- 
ment. 

April lOth. Bramdean. — Two weeks and three days happy recess 
in these little lodgings. For two days (brilliant warm weather) we rested 
— spending the hours lying out of doors dreaming and reading pleasant 
literature — lunching and chatting with Georgie [Meinertzhagen] and 
her children at Brockwood, or toddling round the lanes on our cycles. 
As a recreation from the wear and tear of the Royal Commission and 
L.C.C. I plunged into mysticism — mainly Father Tyrrell’s Oil and 
Wine, Much Abused Letter, Maeterlinck’s Flower, Lodge’s The Sub- 
stance of Faith, whilst Sidney read books of all degrees and kinds 
borrowed from Brockwood, with intervals of the fifty volumes of 
L.G.B. reports that we brought down. 

During these two weeks Sidney and I have been hard at work on 
Royal Commission business. First, we drafted a memorandum on the 
unemployed — getting out all the expedients that have been tried since 
1834, with the evidence we need for coming to a conclusion about 
them. This is for the palaver on the unemployed that we are to have 
on the 22nd April — to decide on the course of an enquiry next winter. 
Then we set ourselves to finish the memorandum on the policy of the 
central authority — completed the period from 1847 to 1871, and 
began that of 1871-1 906. This we expect to end in about a fortnight’s 
time. Then, I shall have seriously to take up the memorandum on 
medical relief and public health.* I mean to make this as good as I know 
" Afterwards published as The State and the Doctor. 
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how. But really the threat of it has already served the original purpose. 
The statements of the eight M.O.H.s that were called fov are rolling 
in — long elaborate essays in favour of transferring poor law medical 
relief to public health authorities, and free medical assistance by these. 
Through fear of it, the Commission has appointed McVail to in- 
vestigate poor law medical relief, and it is said that he will report in 
favour of my scheme or something like it. The Scotch evidence, largely 
owing to Jeffrey’s keenness, seems likely to be in the same direction. 
There is no need for my memorandum. But they shall have it as a 
supplementary document. 

The only set-off against me is a proposal by Duff' that we should 
ask for a new member to be added to the Commission — a medical man 
— who presumably would stop this wild scheme in the interests of the 
private practitioner. This I doubt the chairman agreeing to. I have 
written to Burns to suggest that, if such a person is asked for, he might 
appoint Newsholme or Newman or McCleary. C. S. Loch threw out 
a suggestion of another investigator to look into the overlapping of 
medical agencies in London with a view to proving, I assume, that 
there is already too much medical assistance of the poor, not too little. 
But a proof of overlapping and extravagant granting of free medical 
treatment will help my argument. If, in some places, you have un- 
systematic lavishness, in other places, actual deficiency — all the more 
reason for some order in the chaos. 

Meanwhile, the row over my special investigations has settled down 
quite satisfactorily to me. I, generously, offered to hand over my two 
investigators into widows with children on outdoor relief, with all the 
material these investigators had collected, to the Commission. This the 
Commission has accepted, and Miss Longman and Miss Phillips will 
now get comfortable salaries amounting to a week in all and 
expenses, instead of the £2 Miss Phillips was drawing from me. The 
Commission has appointed an old acquaintance of mine. Dr. Williams 
(a lady doctor), to undertake an enquiry into all children under the 
poor law, and my assistants are to work under her. Responsibility for 
the condition of these children, and for their adequate maintenance 
and training, has therefore been accepted. This responsibility was 
refused by the Commission last summer on the ground that it rested 
with the parent. For the first time, these 160,000 children on out- 
relief become part and parcel of the so-called “ children of the state ”. 

The enquiry into the policy of boards of guardians since 1 834 goes 
on apace — no one objecting. But it is characteristic of the chairman’s 
nerveless handling of the Commission’s work that he would not let the 
minute of the documents committee, authorising me to conduct this 
enquiry, come up before the Commission. This minute w&s ultra vires 
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— as the documents committee had no authority to enquire into any- 
thing else but the policy of the central authority. When the storm 
broke over my investigations, Jeffrey, the secretary of the committee, 
felt it necessary to report tliis minute to the Commission as a whole. 
Lord George first delayed the report and then suppressed it! So the 
minute stands, and has been reported to the Commission by the 
secretary. “ You will go on as before,” whispered my friend Jeffrey, 
“ the minute has been officially reported and you are authorised to 
conduct the investigation into the documents of the local authorities 
and to present a memorandum.” And, as this is one of the enquiries 
that I detailed in my letter to the evidence committee, there can be no 
more said about the matter. 

My fifth enquiry has also turned out well. This was an investigation 
into all the applications for relief in two unions — Hitchin and York — 
which began at the opening of the Commission. It was believed that 
Mrs. Bosanquet and Professor Smart were doing the same enquiry 
elsewhere. The question of such an investigation — especially in a town 
such as Y ork — was brought up by C. S. Loch at our last meeting. I 
quietly observed that this enquiry was nearly complete — 600 cases 
carefully investigated by a lady guardian who was also a trained 
enquirer. Charles Booth remembered the authorisation, and called for 
the results of the others. But mine were the only two that had been 
followed up, and were ready for consideration. So that material becomes 
part of the evidence before the Commission. . . . 

What interests me as an observer of human nature is that I have 
become wholly indifferent to the Commission. I merely work as hard 
as I know how in my own direction without caring much what 
happens. I find myself perpetually watching my colleagues, dashing in 
when I see an opening — I sometimes push or squeeze through, some- 
times the door is jammed in my face — and I accept either fate (with 
equal equanimity). At first, I was so horribly sensitive to their dislike. 
Now I watch the chairman’s expression of puzzled displeasure, or 
listen to C. S. Loch’s rude ejaculations (I heard him say “ what cheek ” 
to one of my questions to a witness), and find myself calmly calculating 
on how much they will stand, or wondering whether Loch is really 
seriously ill, since he so often loses his temper. I sometimes ponder over 
whether this aloofness is quite a good quality. But then I recollect 
that, after all, I am in a minority, and that it is my business to be 
hostile to the Government — ^and if I can be conifortably and good- 
naturedly hostile, so much the better. With Sidney, this attitude of 
indifference to his colleagues on public bodies is habitual — perhaps I 
am merely becoming masculine — Closing the “ personal note ” which is 
the characteristic of the woman in human intercourse. What is rather 
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disconcerting is that I catch myself" playing the personal note ” when 
it suits my purpose — playing it without feeling it. Is that a characteristic 
of the woman on public bodies? I do try to check myself in this mean 
little game; but it has the persistency of an inherited or acquired habit. 

Jpri/ — Royal Commission palaver on the lines of our enquiry 

next autumn into unemployed question. Smart and I had each of us 
circulated a good memorandum — either would have been a businesslike 
basis for a discussion. But the chairman made up, out of ours, one of his 
own which sprawled over the subject without sequence or order, with 
the result tliat we found ourselves discussing relief works, the motives 
of Messrs. Walter Long and Gerald Balfour in bringing in the 
Unemployed Act, and the amounts of casual labour employed by the 
railway companies on bank holidays, in an equally futile way. What 
exactly was decided on we none of us know — something, I suppose, 
will appear as minutes out of the fertile brains of two secretaries and 
the statistical officer — ^all in attendance. In spite of a protest, the out- 
relief “ labour test ”, which is the standard of dealing with the able- 
bodied men, was excluded from the investigation to be conducted next 
winter. The worst of it is that I do not quite see my way to do the 
needful work myself. And I am blest if I know yet what to do with 
the able-bodied ! 

Meanwhile, I am more than satisfied with the course of the children’s 
enquiry. My two young ladies and all their material have been handed 
over to Dr. Williams — a new investigator. The latter stayed with me 
yesterday to talk the whole matter over. She is exactly what I re- 
membered — an able progressive and attractive medical woman of bj'oad 
views and even broader sympathies — ready for any change that could 
be shown to be, in itself, desirable. She welcomes the idea of transferring 
medical relief to the public health authorities, and she is quite prepared 
to welcome the proposal to hand over the children of school age to the 
education authorities. I suggest that the infants would naturally go to 
the public health authority concerned with infant mortality. Thus, the 
public health authority would continue to look after the physical con- 
dition of the children of school age and the education authority the 
mental training of the infants. In the same way, the public health 
authority might take all aged and infirm persons who were not fit to 
receive their pension, exactly as they would take imbeciles and other 
non-able-bodied poor. All this might be done gradually — ^step by step. 

jdpri/ 27M. — Dined alone with Morant to talk over the handing 
over of poor law children of school age to the education authority — 
infants to the public health authority. He agreed to both, and was much 
pleased with the latter idea because it chimes in with his notion of 
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taking the ordinary infants away from the school, and placing them 
under the public health authority. He would like to go to the L.G.B. 
and we must see whether it could not be managed. He says he will be 
forced to start a medical department because of the incapacity of the 
L.G.B. to do the necessary work. But we pressed on him the desirability 
of placing the new medical officers under the M.O.H. in each locality 
and, if possible, doing likewise with the central inspectors and the 
L.G.B. 

Went for a friendly chat with McKenna at the B. of Education 
— also to ventilate the handing over of the children to the education 
authority. He was taken aback by the notion — feared it would mean 
additional expense. Wanted to' know whether the Commission as a 
whole would take that view. Asked me what we proposed about old- 
age pensions. He was up to his neck in that question. I told him we 
had taken no evidence and had not discussed the matter; we thought 
it would be settled for us. I gathered from him that the Government 
plan is a non-contributoryschcme — something between the New Zea- 
land and Danish plan. How were they to limit the number of applicants 
to the sum they were prepared to put down? If they suggested anything 
below 65, they would be laughed at. Could they make character a test? 
I suggested not — except perhaps criminal conviction — ^anything less 
was too intangible in our densely-crowded populations. Then he sug- 
gested some proof of destitution — inability to earn. I proposed the New 
Zealand limit of income. How were they to discover whether a person 
was fit to live out of an institution? That I vigorously maintained must 
be settled by the public health authority — it was, in the last resort, a 
question of a public nuisance, a dirty or neglected old person. He took 
that point. “ The worst of all your proposals, Mrs. Webb, is that 
though each one seems excellent, they all mean more expenditure. And 
where are we to get the money? ” 

At lunch at the Commission, I asked Lord George what he meant 
to do about old-age pensions. He replied that certainly the evidence 
was in favour of old-age pensions — non-contributory- — ^but where was 
the money to come from? Asquith has not the money for it, he said, 
in a weakly tone. “ That’s his look-out — all we have to say is whether 
old-age pensions are desirable from the standpoint of character and 
health ”, I retorted. He seemed to agree; and, apparently, he is drifting 
towards recommending some form of pension — in the main because he 
sees it is coming. 

May pyrd . — Dined alone with Haldane, his two brothers and sister, 
to talk poor law report. He is completely absorbed in his own depart- 
ment — ^and singularly aloof in his attitude both towards Parliament and 
towards his colleagues. “ Not a good Parliament,” he remarked, “ no 
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constructive ideas, merely objections to other people’s ideas. I spend 
very little time there ”, he continued (I thought he added, but I could 
not be quite sure, “ Nor does the Cabinet interest me ”). I suggested 
that he, at any rate, had got his reforms over the footlights, but that it 
was impossible to make a success of a Government that was made up 
of men, either with no settled opinions, or with contrary opinions on 
the questions with which they had to deal. “ Y ou are not even agreed 
as to whether you want public expenditure, assuming it to be right 
expenditure, or object to it.” “ No,” he answered in a detached tone, 
“ we are not agreed on root questions.” The only person he volunteered 
kindly interest in was the leader of thp opposition ! “ I see a good deal of 
Balfour ”, he genially remarked. “ What do you think of Churchill? ” 
he asked with a note of anxiety. I gathered that Mr. Churchill is the 
only man who arouses R. B. H.’s anxious interest — a mixture of respect 
for capacity and suspicious dislike. He feels in him the man that may 
push him on one side. 

The same aloofness from his colleagues, and absorption in his own 
career, I noted in McKenna. I gather also from Morant who has seen 
a good deal of Birrell and McKenna and heard from them about the 
others, that the Cabinet is an incoherent body — intensely individualistic 
— each man for himself — C. B. presiding merely. There is not even a 
clique of intimate friends round the Premier, or a clique of enemies 
concerting against him, as in A. J. B.’s case. The separate individuals 
forming the Government have neither repulsion not attraction for 
each other, so I suppose the Cabinet will hold together so long as the 
outside pressure of a great House of Commons majority. Liberal public 
opinion in this country, and their separate desires to keep in office, 
bind tliem together. 

R. B. H. asserted that, as with the Government, so with the public 
— there was no common opinion about anything — he was conscious 
merely of chaos and indifference leading to the massing of electors now 
on this side, now on that. Moved more by impatience of what was 
than by any clear notion of what state of affairs they desired to bring 
about. 

The little boom in the Fabian Society continues, and Sidney and I, 
G. B. S. and H. G. W. sometimes ask ourselves, and each other, 
whether there is a bare possibility that it represents a larger wave than 
we think — ^are we, by our constructive thought, likely to attract con- 
siderable numbers of followers in the near future? If this pleasant 
suspicion grows, it will consolidate tlie Society and draw the leaders 
nearer together. There are no personal jealousies to keep us apart since 
we none of us have political ambition, and our literary spheres are 
wholly distinct. Indeed, as a matter of fact, we stand to gain by each 
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other’s success — each one introducing the other two to new circles of 
admirers. With the Shaws our communion becomes ever closer and 
more thoroughly complementary and stimulating — ^and I hope and 
believe it will be so with H. G. W. 

Meanwhile, Sidney and I are living at the usual high pressure. We 
are seeing little or nothing of general society. But, whilst he is working 
hard at my memorandum on tire central policy, I am somewhat dis- 
tracted with the two days’ Commission meetings, seeing M.O.H.sand 
other medical experts, directing our secretaries, interviewing students 
and generally fussing around. When I see him settling down every 
morning to my work, I feel rather a fraud. Just now our usual positions 
are somewhat reversed : it is he who sits at home and thinks out the 
common literary work, it is I who am racing around dealing with 
men and affairs ! And “ the book ” is completely shelved until these 
two memoranda are out of the way. 

May 15M. — Launched my scheme of poor law reform in strict 
confidence to the chairman, H. Nunn, Smart, and Thory Gardiner, 
C. Booth, Phelps and Sir H. Robinson. Wakefield and Lansbury are 
practically agreed, and Chandler will have to agree to everything we 
three decide on. The Bishop of Ross will probably prepare to sign an 
advanced report. These eight commissioners represent the largest 
possible contingent that I might win over — the chairman would only 
come if he saw I was going to get a majority without him. But to get 
even eight would be almost inconceivable with the packed Commission, 
probably four only will sign my report, and of course I might be left 
with Wakefield and Lansbury only. What 1 have to aim at is to draw 
up a rattling good repoit, vivid in statement of fact, and closely reasoned 
with a logical conclusion and immediately practicable proposals of a 
moderate character. 

yme ifth . — Sent my scheme of poor law reform to Lord Fitzalan, 
Alfred Cripps, Henry Hobhouse (all coming to give evidence as to 
areas), to F. A. Plyett, Canon Barnett and Morant and some of the 
M.O.H. friends. Dined with Sir V. Horsley (the great surgeon), to try 
and interest the B.M.A., or at any rate to stop their being hostile. 
What I have not got clear is the constitution and formation of the 
“ distress committee ”. We have now finished the two memoranda — 
as to policy of the central authority and the relation of poor law medical 
relief to public health. I go to Scotland with the Commission on Mon- 
day and leave Sidney at work on our book. 

June iith . — Sidney and I spent Sunday with the Gerald Balfours— 
A. J. B. joining us on Sunday morning. Took my scheme down to lay 
before Gerald as a past and po^ible future President of the L.G.B. 
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“ If anything like this issues from the Commission, it will be as great 
a reform as the 1 834 Commission.” On the whole, he was favourably 
impressed, especially with the “ stipendiary He agreed that curative 
treatment must be applied to all classes, if we could find sufficient 
administrative capacity to do it; he was sympathetic to free medical 
assistance. F rom what he said I should think he by no means expects 
to be out of office in any future Conservative Government; and, 
perhaps, he expects to resume the L.G.B. Anyway, he seemed to spend 
more time in considering the results of the Commission than would 
have been the case if he had made up his mind to retire from politics. 

I did not attempt to talk to A. J. B. about it: he regards himself 
too much as the general manager of the party — the party tactician — 
to even consider a purely departmental topic. Sunday evening the 
brothers Balfour, Lady Betty and we two talked of many things — all 
of us at our best — the central topic being political philosophy of one 
kind or another. Certainly, we and they are sufficiently sympathetic to 
be absolutely frank and free to range at large — Sidney is more at home 
with these men than with almost any others, except G. B. S. Full of 
charm and stimulus was this visit; on the whole, I prefer Gerald — a 
liner and purer temperament than the greater brother. But for sheer 
charm, for that delightful combination of intellect, public spirit, 
artistic sense and moral refinement, this family of Balfours has no 
equals. It is the oddest fact in English politics that they should be mixed 
up — predominantly mixed up — with democratic politics. 

Edinburgh, June list. — Here a fortnight with the Commission at 
Edinburgh. Scotch poor law is in just as bad a mess as English poor law. 
The principle of “ less eligibility ” more deeply rooted in the adminis- 
tration: that of curative treatment less understood. The boarding-out 
of children the only bright spot in the system — twenty years behind us 
in institutional treatment. But, on account of facts of structure, Scotland 
is almost more ripe for my scheme than England. 

I am not impressed with Scotch local government: there is less 
capacity, public spirit and integrity in the unpaid representatives than 
in England — especially those of the greater towns — more graft, I think. 
On the other hand, the officials are good, perhaps better than in the 
ordinary English town. Hence, the officials occupy a more predominant 
position than in England. I suppose it is the deep-rooted individualism 
of the Scotch — they don’t believe in government; it is only when they 
are actually paid for performing its functions that they take it seriously 
— unpaid governmental work is left to the busybodies, to vain people 
and corrupt self-interested folk. 

I have been reading in the morning hours Edward Carpenter’s Art 
of Creation. Here is another helpful book — not a great work but 
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adequately resumes the trend towards a sort of synthesis of the scientific 
with the mystical spirit — opening up vistas to human thought and 
feeling, the vision of which gives me hope and courage, assurance in a 
reality underlying one’s own and every other life. 

“ Love shining through knowledge ” might be the summing-up of 
his teaching. . . . This little book has helped me much — has given me 
a lift up — has made bad feelings and silly thoughts more difficult to me, 
and good feelings and strenuous but peaceful thought more easy. It is 
strange how ideas change feelings, and feelings change outward ex- 
pression and action of all sorts. Ideas seem to be almost as actual as 
physical food, or physical poison, running their course through the 
body — they produce not merely states of mind, but states of body.? 
Edward Carpenter has consoled me with his ideas, made me feel not 
merely morally better but physically stronger — more ready to work 
and to pray. 

To-night, I rush back to my boy — ^just for two days and one night 
— and then begin again at Aberdeen for the inside of a week. It is hard 
to be away from him — ^apart we each of us live only half a life, together 
we each of us have a double life. 

July yd.y — Back from Scotland in state of exhaustion. Five days 
with Dr. Downes and a Scotch inspector (a kindly nonentity whom we 
quite unconsciously ignored — Dr. Downes and I — parcelling out the 
work between us). I had some long talks with my medical colleague — 
broke to him the coming of my report on medical assistance of the 
poor. He is a deep-rooted voluntaryist, timid of new things, fearful of 
expense, always anxious to make the existence of some little voluntary 
enterprise the excuse for official non-intervention — a type of official 
who was common twenty years ago, but is now being brushed on one 
side by forceful young bureaucrats eager to extend their activities. But 
he is apparently anxious to have a report of decided hue — ^something 
strong and vigorous in one direction or the other. He is attracted by 
my “ stipendiary ” and the notion of altering much without making 
a new authority or new area. On my way home, I stayed with Dr. 
Leslie Mackenzie, the medical member of the Scotch L.G.B.— the 
official of the progressive ambitious imaginative type — full of strong 
philanthropic feeling and an innovator. He is my most ardent supporter 
and the most important witness on my side — important because it is dear 
he had the whole idea of medical reform long before I had; he has merely 
been strengthened in his opinion by my independent movement towards 
this reform. With him also this particular proposal is only one applica- 
tion of the theory of mutual obligation between the community and the 
individual- — merely one little offshoot from a general philosophy of 
social life. He is one of the remarkable men with whom this enquiry 
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has brought me into contact — the other is Andrew Young, the head- 
master of Canongate board school — a. moral genius of a man — one I 
should like to see more of, but shall not. 

yuJji ^th . — Had the Bishop of Stepney to lunch, also Percy Dearmer, 
separately to start propaganda in the Church in favour of our scheme of 
poor law reform. I want to make an atmosphere favourable to it — 
partly to influence Lord George, and partly to influence possible 
witnesses. The Bishop of Stepney, a wily ecclesiastic, was cautious 
but encouraging — he is inclined to trust us in social matters. I gave 
him both my memorandum on “ central policy ” and that on “ medical 
relief ”, to take away and read, besides having sent him my scheme. 
Percy Dearmer is the Fabian in Christian Social Union — an attractive, 
enthusiastic propagandist-^— easily tuned because in general harmony 
with us. 

July qih. — Had five medicals to meet Haldane and the Gerald 
Balfours to discuss my scheme — also to convert McVail, the in- 
vestigator, at any rate not to be hostile to it. G. B. and R. B. H. much 
impressed by it — the former even enthusiastic. I tried to explain to both 
of them the policy of clearing up the base of society — equally necessary 
for a sound individualist, or a sound socialist state. Nathan Raw, the 
head of the Liverpool poor law infirmary, told me that some of the 
Royal Commission had asked him to meet them at Liverpool with a 
view to trying to get him to make out a list of diseases that might be 
“ dispauperised ”, leaving all the rest in the poor law. Clearly the Com- 
mission is getting perturbed at the advance of the doctrine of free 
medical assistance — I gathered that this surreptitious consultation was 
between Bentham, Phelps, Nunn and Nathan Raw — but he would 
not tell me the names. 

July 1 Sth. — McKenna dined with us alone last night to discuss tlie 
old-age pension scheme. Office has hardened him — developed both 
capacity and cynicism. To him has apparently been entrusted the task 
of drafting an Old Age Pension Bill. The scheme he thrashed out 
with us was universal non-contributory pensions to all over 65 with less 
than I os. a week from property, with sliding scale from 5s. upwards, 
income under 5s. not to be t^en into account. No disqualification 
from pauperism present or future, some contribution from the rates 
on account of potential paupers. To be administered evidently by a 
stipendiary. He calculates that it will cost the national exchequer 
£'j,ooo,ooo to ,^10,000,000. He also adumbrated his Education Bill 
of next session which he means to pass! AlLdenominational schools to 
depend on a three-quarter parents’ majority, and then to be supported 
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wholly by the Government grant and voluntary contributions; on the 
other hand, to be emancipated from all local control. Cowper-Temple 
religion to be swept away, and in its stead, hymns, prayers and Bible 
reading — difficult to understand exactly what he meant. He said that 
he hoped the Lords would throw the Bill out because if they did the 
Liberals would come back to power. If they passed it, there would be 
nothing to bind Liberal and Labour together. But I am not sure he 
did not express his hope to impress me with the impolicy of throwing 
out the Education Bill. School Medical Inspection Bill sure to pass: 
said he intended to appoint Newman as he heard nothing but good of 
him. He impressed Sidney with the rapidity of his mind and both of 
us with his hard businesslike tone — I think he has goodwill too, of a 
somewhat common sort. 

July Ayot Si. Lawrence . — ^The Bernard Shaws have lent us 
their little week-end house for two-and-a-half months, they having 
migrated to a large mansion in Wales close to the Fabian Summer 
School. Now we are going to set to work to finish up our volume on 
The Manor and the Borough, laid aside for six whole months in order 
to complete the report for the Poor Law Commission. This somewhat 
abstruse historical work is restful after the contriving of schemes, and 
the drafting of analyses, meant to affect action. And I am convinced 
that this intimate knowledge of what past generations of one’s own race 
have actually done — of the motives upon which they have acted — of 
the potential machinery they have invented, or cast on one side, gives 
larger scope to one’s imagination as a reformer of the present state of 
things. Moreover, history teaches one the impermanence during one 
generation, even during one decade, of any kind of social structure, 
and it gives one leading ideas as to what is practicable. For example, 
the whole theory of the mutual obligation between the individual and 
the state, which I find myself working out in my poor law scheme, is 
taken straight out of the nobler aspect of the mediaeval manor. It will 
come as a new idea to the present generation^ — it is really a very old 
one that has been thrust out of sight in order to attain some measure 
of equality in political rights. There are some who wish to attain to a 
socialist state by the assertion of economic equality— r-they desire to 
force the property-owners to yield to the non-property owners. I prefer 
to have the forward movement based on the obligation of each in- 
dividual to serve, not merely by making commodities and fulfilling 
services, but by being healthy, intelligent and loving. 

The reader of the interminable diary entries for the first 
eighteen months of the proceedings of the Royal Commis- 
sion will have noticed that the Commission during this 
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period was almost entirely concerned with two questions. 
First, we were led to enquire how far the boards of guardians 
were administrating the poor law according to the principles 
of 1834 which, so the officials of the L.G.B. assured us, had 
been from 1834 to 1906 the official policy prescribed by 
the central authority, alike for the able-bodied pauper and 
the non-able-bodied. The second subject emerging from the 
discussions and investigations of the Commission was the 
scheme put forward by a minority of the commissioners for 
taking all the non-able-bodied (the infants and children, the 
sick and the mentally defective) out of the poor law with its 
framework of repression, in order to transfer their treatment 
to the already existing framework of prevention, imperfectly 
embodied in the public health and education acts, ad- 
ministered by the county and county borough councils. To 
this it was proposed to add a national system of old-age 
pensions, paid for and carried out, free from any stigma of 
pauperism, by a department of the central government. 

But the consideration of how best to treat the non-able- 
bodied poor was not the most important task set before us 
by the reference of the Commission. We had also to enquire 
into “ the various means which have been adopted, outside 
of the poor laws, for meeting distress arising from lack of 
employment, particularly during periods of severe industrial 
depression; and to consider and report whether any, and if 
so what modification of the poor laws, or changes in their 
administration, or fresh legislation for dealing with distress, 
are available ”. Successive Governments, led by Joseph 
Chamberlain when President of the Local Government 
Board in 1886, had recognised that there was a social 
disease of unemployment which ought, somehow or other, 
to be treated outside the poor law administered according 
to the princii^les of 1834. It was this question of the “disease 
of unemploynient ” that, at any rate, so far as the Socialist 
minority was concerned, dominated the procedure of the 
Commission from July 1907 to December 1908. 

July 3 — Final meetings of the Commission for settling the first 

weeks of the unemployed witnesses in October, and hearing five rural 
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experts — the three stupid ones were in favour of the status quo, the two 
clever ones in favour of the county authority for poor law and not 
against distributing the services among the existing committees. At the 
private meeting of the Commission, a queer little episode over the 
reception of my report on the policy of the central authority. Lord 
George, before proposing that it should be circulated, made a little 
speech which seemed to me wholly unnecessary. In a loud high voice, 
he recited the circumstances under which it was drafted by an individual 
commissioner, and not by a committee, and explained in a somewhat 
ungracious way that the Commission must not in any way be bound 
by its conclusions, that it must not influence their report. (He apparently 
forgot, in his anxiety to repudiate its conclusions, to thank me for the 
labour of it.) I responded to the challenge by explaining that I had 
suggested that the documents committee should undertake the work 
as a committee with a salaried oflScer to do the drudgery, but that Sir 
Samuel Provis and I had been over-ruled, and that I had been forced 
to undertake the whole labour of the analysis and the final drafting 
and that, of course, it represented my opinion only, and that I had 
carefully stated this fact in the first paragraph. “ If that be under- 
stood,” said the chairman rather grumpily, “ I propose that it be 
circulated.” “ Rather ungracious, the chairman’s reception of your 
report,” said the astute Sir Henry Robinson to me at lunch, “ if I 
could get someone to draft a report like that, I should be willing to 
” (Sir Henry is a consummate flatterer). “ Yes,” said I, 
pretending to be a little hurt, “ I did think it rather unkind after having 
all that immense task forced on me against my better judgement! ” 
Honestly, I thought the discomfort of tlie chairman and my fellow- 
commissioners somewhat justified. The last part of the report is a 
compelling document, and whether they like it or not, it will, as a 
matter of fact, influence their final report. And, protesting that it 
won’t do so, will not diminish this influence. Altogether, I am 
satisfied with the course of events on the Commission— so far as I can 
see everything is working up towards my solution. Meanwhile, having 
my own scheme settled, I amuse myself by promoting every dissension 
among my colleagues, backing up every proposal that separates one 
from the other — my bundle of commissioners! At present they feel 
themselves to be bound up against me — but we shall see ! What I have 
got to discover during the next year resolves itself into two questions: 

( 1 ) Must we have a national authority for dealing with the able-bodied.'! 

(2) If national or mainly national, what must be the constitution of the 
body? It is the one new authority that we have to create, and I have 
not at present the remotest notion of how to constitute it. I have 
arranged to set Mrs. Spencer to work on it in October. I shall tell the 
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documents committee that I propose to break up my report on the 
policy of the local authorities into classes, and that I shall present them 
with the report on the able-bodied about Easter of next year. This will 
include all past treatment of able-bodied destitution and end up with 
definite proposals. I shall then proceed to a report on children and finish 
up with one on the aged. 

September 28M. Jyoi St. Lawrence . — The time here has been en- 
joyable and unexpectedly fruitful. We have sent off the last word of 
The Manor and the Borough to the printer (we have written what 
equals 1 74 pages), we have corrected a' good deal of the proof, I have 
organised with Mrs. Spencer the “ able-bodied ” enquiry and Sidney 
has fixed up many small jobs — we have had all three secretaries 
down here — the two assistant investigators (Miss Longman and 
Miss Phillips), Jeffrey of the Poor Law Commission, Beveridge, 
Pringle, [Cyril] Jackson (enquirer into “ able-bodied ”), the Barnetts, 
Leslie Mackenzie and the Granville-Barkers, and numerous young 
Fabians. Altogether our society has been of the useful kind — doing 
business — chiefly poor law — always excepting the fascinating Granville- 
Barker. 

I gathered from Jeffrey that there has been a row about my “ central 
policy ” report — that Lord George had actually thought of not cir- 
culating it. What he has done is to issue a ukase that we are none of us 
to show even our own productions to other people. This I do not mean 
to obey— he has no right to lay it down. At present my two reports 
are being read by a committee of the Cabinet. Lord George has, 
however, issued strict orders that we are not to have copies supplied to 
us. But you cannot treat commissioners like children, and I shall find 
some way of getting all the copies I require. What is more serious is 
that Dr. Ethel Williams is proving incapable of methodical investiga- 
tion, that she has become estranged from the two assistant investigators, 
that Duff is trying to baulk the enquiry. The plain truth is that the 
Commission is becoming deadly sick of the facts and I must be pre- 
pared for a possible wind-up in twelve months’ time. Meanwhile, I 
think trouble is brewing between the chairman and the C.O.S. over 
outdoor relief — clearly my best policy is to go on quietly preparing 
reports on the able-bodied and keeping an eye on the material being 
collected by the assistant investigators on the children. About Easter 
I must prepare the report on the able-bodied, before the recess I must 
have the report on children, and later on a short one on the aged and 
the whole question of insurance. Whether this hemming~in of the 
Commission by reports will at all paralyse their activity remains to be 
seen — I have hopes that it will. But we shall see. In any case the game 
is extraordinarily exciting. 
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October %th .- — The first meeting of the Commission was a stormy 
one. The chairman took it upon himself to order the deletion of three 
or four paragraphs in Crooks’ statement about Poplar — because they 
reflected on the impartiality of Inspector Davy’s enquiry. Directly I 
got notice that this had been-done, I thought it only right to stand by 
Lansbury and Crooks — who are fellow-Fabians. Moreover, it seemed 
a good opportunity to assert the right of individual commissioners to 
publish anything that was rejected by the Commission as a whole. 
So I advised Crooks to refuse to permit his statement to be mutilated, 
and Lansbury to protest against the chairman’s action and to state his 
intention, if he thought fit, of inserting the whole of Crooks’ statement 
in his report or supplementary report. At the first meeting of the Com- 
mission, the chairman made a kindly statement of the case and the 
correspondence was read and Lansbury made his protest. He asked me 
to speak: so I simply reiterated Lansbury’s right to report anything he 
chose “ on his own view and knowledge Thereupon Phelps cut in 
with the suggestion that, after all. Crooks’ statement might be printed 
in its entirety. I quietly maintained that, if that was decided, Mr. 
Crooks must be informed, as he might, after all, like to give evidence. 
“ Then you will have to get another chairman ”, said Lord George. 
“ I did not suggest that your ruling should be over-ruled, it was Mr. 
Phelps who did so — all I ask is that it should be definitely decided 
whether or not those paragraphs are to be deleted and, if they are not 
to be deleted, that Mr. Crooks be informed.” It was referred to the 
evidence committee and we all quickly recovered our temper. 

Meanwhile, an astonishing memorandum has been circulated from 
the chairman. This proposes the evisceration of the poor law by taking 
out the sick, the aged and the vagrant, but proposes to set up a new 
ad hoc elected poor law authority for each county and county borough. 
The sick are to be transferred to the public health authority, the aged 
to be dealt with by pensions, and the vagrants to be managed by the 
police. Children are not mentioned, nor are the unemployed. The 
whole scheme is impracticable — but it is all in the right direction and, 
incidentally, sweeps on one side the “principles of 1834. ”. The re- 
markable feature about it is the adoption of the public health authority 
for the treatment of all sickness, though he rejects a salaried service, 
and favours the B.M.A. plan of free choice of doctors. This memo- 
randum we were to discuss in an informal way. At the discussion 
to-day, there were present Phelps, Smart, Bentham, B. W., Lansbury, 
Nunn, Wakefield, MacDougall, Loch, Hill, Bosanquet, Chandler, 
T. Gardiner and Downes. No protet was made by the C.O.S. members 
against the tendency of the proposed reforms. Loch talked a good deal, 
but no one could gather what his proposals were — ^he is evidently very 
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ill, poor fellow. There appeared to be five solid votes for my scheme, 
though this scheme was not mentioned: Phelps, Smart, B. W., Lansbury 
and Chandler — all agreed that the poor law had to be swept away; 
Wakefield and Nunn in a state of indecision — inclining our way; 
Bentham in favour of aii indirectly elected ad hoc body, with all the 
old functions; Hill and MacDougall for the status quo-, Bosanquet for 
an elected county ad hoc body, also with all the old functions; Downes 
in favour of a nominated body for institutions and an ad hoc elected 
smaller area for outdoor relief; and poor Loch simply fumbling. For 
the dissociation of medical relief from the poor law there was, I think, 
just a majority, — Wakefield, Nunn and the chairman joining our five, 
making eight out of the fourteen present. To this might be added, I 
imagine, the two Irishmen, making a majority of the Commission in 
favour of the transfer of all medical relief to the public health authority. 
In the course of the discussion, the chairman remarked that he had 
looked through McVail’s draft report and that “ he corroborated Mrs. 
Webb’s conclusions as to the impossibility of maintaining the poor law 
as the medical authority”. It shows how well worth while it was to 
do that report. But it is curious to note that not a single commissioner 
raised the question of the children — it would be really comic to keep a 
poor law authority, with the deterrent principles and the stigma of 
pauperism, alive for the children and a few of the able-bodied ! After 
the discussion to-day, it is clear that there is nothing between the status 
quo and my scheme. 

At the meeting on Tuesday, we had as witnesses Long and Beveridge. 
I managed to land Walter Long on to the essentials of my scheme ’ — 
the county council and county borough council as the authority, and 
the withdrawal of some of the functions from the stigma of pauperism 
and the deterrent test. It is certainly amusing that the class which these 
Consemtive statesmen wish to withdraw from the principles of 1 834 
is exactly the able-bodied male wage-earners ! exactly the class to which 
a priori you would say the principles of 1834 were most applicable. 
Wishing to get Wakefield definitely on my side, I brought him home 
to lunch; and, when I had discovered that he was quite sound, I 

' Here is a kindly account of my cross-examination of Walter Long, by the 
accomplished journalist, A. G. Gardiner: “ There is no cross-examiner at the bar 
more suave or subtle than Mrs. Webb. When I was called to give evidence before 
the Poor Law Commission I entered the room in the midst of her examination of 
Mr. Walter Long. The subject was the finance of the unemployed committees. 
Step by step she led him unconscious to his doom with gentle, innocent-seeming 
questions. Suddenly he saw he was being made to admit that voluntary effort was a 
failure and that the rates must be used. But it was too late to retreat. With a quiet 
‘ Thank you, that is all she snapped the ‘ bracelets ’ on his wrists, fplded her hands, 
and sat back in her chair, the picture of demure, unexultant triumph ’’ {Pillars of 
Society, by A. G. Gardiner, pp. 204-6). 
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suggested that he should suggest to Phelps and Smart the circulation 
of something approximating my scheme and their own. “ The Com- 
mission won’t take it from me — it had better come from a middle party, 
and you and Professor Smart and Mr. Phelps are the right people to 
launch it.” “ It must be something much less elaborate than your 
scheme, Mrs. Webb- — a few simple propositions.” Acting on this sug- 
gestion, Sidney and I drafted a series of propositions beginning piano 
and ending piano, with the substance in the middle, and I sent three 
copies of these to Wakefield asking him, if he approved, to approach 
Smart and Phelps. I offered to sign with Lansbury and Chandler, but 
suggested that they were “ better without us ” — at any rate in the 
first instance. I await the result of my little machination with 
interest. 

Meanwhile, I am trying to create “ an atmosphere ” in favour of 
the scheme. Haldane, who came in this morning, is adumbrating it in 
the Cabinet, but he wants me to get hold of Burns. “ He is vain and 
ignorant, and in the hands of his officials, and opposes everything and 
talks so much that we find it difficult to get to business; if you could 
get him to take up the scheme^ as his own, then I could follow, but 
he . is at the head of the department concerned, and would resent a lead 
off by another member of the Cabinet.” What I want to secure is that, 
when old-age pensions are discussed next year, the “ break-up of the 
poor law ” should be quietly taken for granted by both front benches. 
That would be immensely impressive to Lord George and the less 
resolute members of the Commission — it would make it almost im- 
practicable to set up a new authority with the stigma of pauperism and 
the test of destitution. 

Morant came to lunch to talk over the children question — he is 
quite in favour of the poor law children going over to the education 
authority. What he really rather demurs to is heaping up the county 
and county borough councils with other work — medical relief, etc., so 
as to increase the pressure in favour of an ad hoc education authority. 
He agrees to help me with my enquiry into the poor law and industrial 
schools and to put on Miss Longman as an unpaid inspector. That will 
just suit my book. 

Gerald Balfour, Beveridge, Mackinder and Dr. Newman (new head 
of the medical department) dined here on Tuesday to discuss the 
“ labour exchange ” and other ways of dealing with unemployment. 
They stayed from 7.30 to I2 o’clock — ^which left me rather a rag the 
next day. Altogether, I can foresee that this year’s work is going to 
be straining, and I shall have to economise my strength in all directions, 
but the Commission’s work must take the front place. I have succeeded 
so well up to now in my enveloping movement that I must do the job 
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completely and tumble down humpty-dumpty so it will never get set on 
the wall again. 

October 7.ind. — Paid John Bums a visit to get some particulars 
about stoneyards — left my scheme with him. “ I shall be going to the 
Home Office next summer, Mrs. Webb.” “ All the more reason for 
saying, in general terms, what you would have done if you had re- 
mained at the L.G.B.”, I suggested. “ You read my scheme and, if you 
agree with it, you might give a sort of lead-off to your colleagues on the 
question of poor law reform.” 

Meanwhile, Russell Wakefield has circulated the memorandum 
which I drew up for him (with one or two tiny alterations) as his own; 
he clearly did not want to share the glory of the new idea with Smart 
and Phelps. “ Jeffrey tells me that it will be a bomb ”, he said to 
Lansbury. “ That’s splendid,” I rejoined sympathetically, “ I only 
hope we shall be able to agree with it.” Oh! the vanity of men ! How 
far is it wrong to play with it? 

October 29M. — Another row on over my investigations.^ Not the 
able-bodied, in the very midst of wlych I am, not the children for 
whom I am quietly arranging — but the medical which is completely 
done with. A brilliant idea has struck Mrs. Bosanquet; why not ask 
Mrs, Webb for her “ correspondence with M.O.H.s ” upon which 
she has manifestly based her report on the medical services? Can we 
not extract something from this correspondence which will discredit 
her? she can hardly refuse to let us have it, as she expressly said she was 
glad to put the material she collected at the disposal of the Commission. 
Probably we shall find that the M.O.H.s were not predominantly in 
favour of the transfer, thought the little woman. “ I shall be charmed 
to send the material connected with public health for inspection ”, I 
said cheerily. That evening I looked through the correspondence, took 
away all letters that were at all compromising to the authors (I had to 
remember Provis and Downes) and a due proportion of stupid con- 
servative ones, and bundled the letters and reports off to the Com- 
mission. To be frank, I had qualms of conscience in making any kind 
of selection of those I did and did not send. But it was clear that Mrs. 
Bosanquet was not playing the game fair. She did not want to see my 
correspondence in order to “ inform her own mind ” — which was the 

' Elizabeth Haldane refers to this misdemeanour on my part in From One Century 
to Another. J Webb did valiant service for poor law administration, but she 
was much criticised by some of her fellow-commissioners for getting private evidence 
for her own satisfaction, for not attending the meetings when she did not think it 
worth her while to do so, and in getieral organising her own activities. On the whole, 
she came out triumphantly, and the Minority Report, which was mainly hers, has 
been a sheet-anchor for the more advanced reformers ” (p. 231), 
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only legitimate ground for the request; she wanted, as has been proved 
since, to incriminate me by documents which I supplied of my own 
free will to the Commission. So I swallowed the tacit deception and 
sent exactly what I thought fit — without, be it added, in any way 
giving the Commission to understand that I had sent them the whole 
or the part. I had, however, left quite enough adverse letters in the 
bundle to encourage Mrs. Bosanquet in her plan. In spite of the fact 
that I said quite distinctly that all the correspondence must be regarded 
as confidential, she persuaded the evidence committee to ask my per- 
mission to have the whole printed with the circular letters written to 
the M.O.H.s. To this request I sent a dignified refusal, pointing out 
that the Commission could obtain the statements of fact and opinion 
direct from the persons concerned. I stuck to the undeniable position 
that I had no authority from my correspondents to circulate their 
letters in a printed form which might get to the authorities concerned. 

I said I had no objection to the statements of fact and opinions being 
analysed (though I failed to see the advantage to the Commission of 
one year old casual letters), and the Commission could use my corre- 
spondence to put them on fhe track of persons whom they would 
like to consult. But, what relevance this mean little tricky attempt to 
trip me up has to a defence of the principles of 1834, I fail to see. 
Moreover, this particular battle of medical relief is fought and won as ' 
far as I can win it. It is my other movements they ought to be now 
counter-acting. Meanwhile, and it is this that has made the C.O.S. so 
angry, I have issued a slashing memorandum on Some Historical Con- 
siderations Bearing on the Reconstruction of the Poor Law, backing up 
the chairman’s “ alternative scheme ” and R. Wakefield’s suave pro- 
posals. The Commission’s atmosphere is getting very hot, and it will 
be hotter before we have done. “ The status quo or the break-up of the 
poor law ”, I tell all the colleagues I am friendly with, is the inevitable 
issue. Nothing intermediate can survive discussion. 

October 30M. — ^John Burns has become a monstrosity. He is, of 
course, a respectable hard-working man, who wants, when he is not 
blinded by vanity and malice against those who have abused him, to 
see straight. But this faculty of seeing facts as they are is being ovei- 
grown by a sort of fatty complacency with the world as it is; an 
enormous personal vanity, feeding on the deference and flattery 
yielded to patronage and power. He ulks incessantly, and never listens 
to anyone except the officials to whom he must listen, in order to 
accomplish the routine work of his office. Hence, he is completely in 
their hands and is becoming the most hidebound of departmental chiefs, 
gulled by an obstructive fact or reactionary argument, taken in by 
the most naive commonplaces of middle-class administrative routine. 
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Almost unconsciously one treats him as a non-responsible being — a 
creature too unintelligent to be argued with, too crazily vain to be 
appealed to as one self-respecting man appeals to another. What is the 
right conduct towards such a man? When issues of the gravest character 
are at stake, ought one to damage the chance of his taking the right 
course by frankness that offends him? Ought one to increase the chances 
of his taking the right course by ministering to his vanity — by at any 
rate allowing for it? Or ought one to forego all influence by merely 
avoiding any connection with him? Will mere genuine kindliness and 
charity get over the difficulty? Ought one resolutely to refuse to see a 
fellow-creature’s faults? Ought one to treat every man as if he were a 
saint? Or at any rate had the makings of a saint? What casuist will 
answer? 

November lith. Beachy Head. — ^The row about my investigations 
developed: the chairman coming on the track of my investigations 
into the Unemployed Workmen’s Act. Unfortunately I was, at the 
moment, in a state of high fever, and there ensued a somewhat angry 
correspondence between us — he censoring me and I asserting my right 
to get at facts for myself. All this has meant, on the top of a year’s hard 
work, a bad nervous breakdown, and I am here for ten days’ absolute 
quiet — a truce having been proclaimed in my absence on sick leave. 
Perhaps when I return it will all have blown over. 

Meanwhile, I think, I have just saved the situation with regard to 
the L.G.B. public health department. For the last year I have set my 
heart on getting Newsholme to succeed the present man. But I had 
no notion that a change was imminent. Fortunately, John Burns came 
in to lunch about a fortnight ago to meet H. G. Wells. He casually 
mentioned that Dr. Power was going in December. “ And are you 
going to appoint Newsholme? ” I asked. “ No, I know two better 
men than Newsholme — ^and I shall get them both too.” I dared not 
then pursue the subject. But, after the others had gone, I went in hot 
and strong in favour of Newsholme. He looked pensive. “ Newsholme 
is a publicist,” he said, evidently repeating what his officials had told 
him: “he would do better as Registrar-General.” “No, no,” I said, 
“ he is an administrative genius, with an entirely new outlook on the 
whole question of public health. If you appoint him, you will make 
your reputation as a public health reformer.” He left looking thought- 
ful. I thought it better to strike hard, so I wrote him a long letter. 
I also got Morant in motion, to set Newman in motion. I believe I 
have just saved it — but, if so, it will have been a near shave. J. B. really 
wants to do right in his appointments — but how can he judge? How- 
ever, he will like to make “ a striking and original appointment ” and 
r think it is all right. 
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But I am low and disheartened. I don’t like all this intriguing. I 
should prefer to play with my cards on the table. It is partly remorse 
for my little lack of straight dealing with regard to the M.O.H.s’ 
correspondence that has brought about my nervous collapse. Was I 
bound to hand over everything? Not legally certainly; but, perhaps, 
I ought simply to have refused to give up any private correspondence? 
I was surprised into acceding to an unwarrantable demand and then 
did not choose to fulfil it completely. Another time I will ask for 
“ notice of the question ” and will accept or refuse deliberately and 
fully. 

November i^th . — Taken up a fresh position before putting in my 
appearance at the Commission. I have, with Sidney’s help, written a 
kindly but dignified letter to Professor Smart begging to be released 
from the task of reporting on the policy of the local authorities between 
1834-1907. It is clear, from what has happened lately, that such a 
series of reports as I intended, under this heading, would not be 
tolerated by the Commission, or if they were, would create an enormous 
amount of ill-feeling. By retiring from a position which is, at present, 
untenable, on the ground of wounded feelings at the ungrateful recep- 
tion of the other reports, I immediately set them thinking whether 
they would not, after all, do well to get me to make these reports! 
In my letter to Smart I have given the Commission to understand that 
I am going on investigating, as I assume they all are, with a view to 
solving the problems set to us. What with offended feelings and 
delicate health, I shall be able to withdraw myself from the silly 
business of endless cross-examining, and devote my whole energy to 
solving the questions of able-bodied destitution. I am wondering 
whether Lord George will be mollified by my withdrawal from 
making unwelcome reports, or whether he will insist on discussing 
my right to make personal investigations. 

November 2 bth . — Reappeared at the Commission yesterday for the 
general palaver. Colleagues kindly, but not specially on-coming. I 
gather from Jeffrey that there has been a row of an acute character 
between Loch and the documents committee, over my report on the 
“ central policy ”. Loch has raised the question that the documents 
committee has not itself reported on the central policy, and has con- 
sequently disobeyed its reference. He has not been able to complain 
of my action, as Jeffrey has pointed out that I desired the documents 
committee to do the work by its paid official, and that I was over-ruled 
and ordered to do it myself. The documents committee, meanwhile, 
refuses to write another report on the policy of the English central 
authority, no one being willing to supervise the work, and it being 
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hardly worth while doing it again, now I have done it. It was this row 
that has been so disturbing to the chairman’s peace, not that about the 
M.O.H.s’ correspondence, or my new enquiry into the able-bodied. 

Meanwhile, a most unexpected development has taken place. The 
general palaver on all the memoranda revealed the fact that I was the 
only person with a compact following of four or five and that various 
other membere were veering round to me. Hence, at a certain point 
of the discussion, there was a call for my scheme from many quarters. 
To this I gracefully responded. So I am now submitting a fully formed 
scheme of reform — the Break-up of the Poor Law — in all its detail. I 
propose to submit myself to cross-examination, so as both to convert 
my colleagues, if possible, and also to learn the exactly weak points 
in my own armour. It is a bold move, on my part, but I think on 
the whole a wise one. The majority of the Commission are tired of 
wandering about the subject, without a leader and, though I may not 
attract many more than I have already, the planking down of an 
attractive and logical scheme of reform will make the other members 
nervous of being contented with muddle-headed generalisations. 

Beginning to prepare an atmosphere for our able-bodied proposals: 
Sidney put our proposals into a Christian Social Union tract (signed 
by Donaldson, a Leicestershire clergyman), and I am submitting them 
to General Booth of the Salvation Army to get that organisation on 
my side. One reason for attempting to rush the Commission on the 
Break-Up of the Poor Law is to clear the decks for the more revolutionary 
scheme of dealing with unemployment. That scheme is so drastic that 
I cannot conceivably get a majority, but I may get an influential 
minority. But its very completeness will injure my chance of getting a 
majority for the break-up of the poor Jaw, if it is thrust on their atten- 
tion simultaneously. It will be amusing to see how much “ Webb ” 
this Commission will stand — what exactly will be saturation point? 
They have absorbed a good deal already, with the transference of 
medical relief to public health authorities, and the county and county 
borough as the authority for the treatment of all destitute persons. How 
much more will they stand? 

November 30M. — Lunched to-day with Miss Anderson, the factory 
inspector, to meet Smith Whitaker, the secretary, and Dr. Ford 
Anderson, a leading member of the British Medical Association, to 
dismiss my medical report. Glad to find that they were not unfavourable 
to the transfer of poor law medical relief to the public health authority 
■ — even regarded it as inevitable — ^and also preferred a salaried whole- 
time service to a “ free choice of doctor ” scheme. Quite clearly my 
report had convinced them that something had to be done and that a 
greatly extended public health service was certain to come. “ The 
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question is,” I ventured to suggest, “ is the B.M.A. going to dominate 
the new service or is it not? If the Association throws itself at once on 
the side of the new regime then it will dominate it, if it opposes its 
development the new scheme will organise itself as a rival.” “ That is 
what I tell them ”, said Mr. Smith Whitaker. 

December ()th. — Lord George scored a great victory to-day, and I 
a great success. The scheme for the break-up of the poor law, which 
the Commission had hastily demanded, was, as is usual with my pro- 
ductions, received in stony silence, no reference being made to it in the 
course of the discussion. Lord George had circulated another memo- 
randum denouncing my scheme as “ anti-democratic ”, but accepting 
a large part of it — transference of poor law to county and county 
borough councils swallowed; county stipendiary officer, the principle 
of curative and preventive treatment — everything, in fact, except the 
distribution of the services among the county council committees and the 
stipendiary officer for the administration of outdoor relief. In their 
hatred of me, all the C.O.S. members rallied to him, giving up the 
ad hoc poor law body, the principle of deterrence, the strict administra- 
tion of outdoor relief — a real stampede from the principles of 1834. 
I insisted on taking a vote on the crucial question of a poor law statu- 
tory committee of the county council versus a distribution between 
the education committee, the health committee, etc. Lansbury and 
Chandler voted with me. Smart and Phelps refused to vote, all the 
others present (not present Booth, Robinson, Wakefield, Nunn) voted 
for Lord George’s scheme of a statutory committee. Thereupon, I 
gave them to understand that we considered the issue vital and should 
have our minority report. Short of getting a majority report written 
by ourselves, this large measure of conversion to our proposals on the 
part of the majority, with freedom for a great report of my own, is 
exactly the position which I prefer. I shall lose Phelps and, perhaps, 
Wakefield and not gain any others. On the other hand, the report will 
be a thoroughly Webbian document — in tone, statement of fact, and 
proposals. Meanwhile, our chairman is overjoyed at the victory and 
received my hearty congratulations most graciously. He and I are ex- 
cellent friends. With my other colleagues, there is a most distinct 
consolidation against me — ^amounting almost to boycott, at any rate, 
to a discourteous coldness. Honestly, I think they are somewhat 
justified in their dislike of me — I have played with the Commission. 
I have been justified in doing so, because they began by ignoring me — 
but it is unpleasant to be played with, especially by a person whom you 
want to despise. 

The activity of the majority will be on the Commission; my activity 
will be outside it — investigating, inventing, making an atmosphere 
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favourable to my inventions; and, where possible, getting the persons 
with right opinions into high places, and persons in high places in the 
right state of mind. The two reports on the able-bodied and the children 
must be finished by the summer, and we must be thoroughly equipped 
to turn off, on short notice, a first-rate minority report. 

December i ith . — ^The next day’s meeting was like pleasant sunshine 
after drifting storm. The chairman was enjoying an unaccustomed 
sense of personal power, the C.O.S. was chuckling over the defeat of 
my scheme, I was thoroughly complacent with having dragged the 
whole Commission so far in my direction whilst preserving my freedom 
for a minority report; others like Nunn, Wakefield, Smart and Phelps, 
felt that they alone were free of any decision, since they had either 
been absent or not voted. Perhaps it was this undeterminate party that 
was least comfortable. Among these and the office staff, there was a 
reaction in my favour — ^a feeling that I had been treated somewhat 
cavalierly in having my elaborate report peremptorily dismissed without 
any kind of discussion. So we all parted for the month’s recess the best 
of friends — and, so far as I am concerned, this attitude will persist. 
Whether the majority will fall out among themselves and split into 
factions, it is impossible to foretell. Now that the pressure brought 
about by fear of a “ Webb majority ” has been removed, it is doubtful 
whether the chairman’s party will hold together. All I have to do is 
to get on with my own work and leave them alone to settle their own 
report; merely use the Commission to get the information I need and 
they can give me, be pleasant with each and all of them personally, 
without troubling myself about the Commission as a whole. By per- 
sistent discourtesy, they have absolved me from obligations of good- 
fellowship. 

1908 

’January 1 1 th . — A weird Christmas recess at Hollesley Bay Colony, 
investigating the daily routine of the 300 men’s lives, getting particulars 
about their former occupations and present views, having long talks 
with the superintendent, the works’ manager, the farmer and the 
gangers, with a view to ascertaining the possibilities of the working 
colony as an element in any scheme for dealing with unemployment. 
The atmosphere — the impression of the place was mournfully tragic — 
half-educated, half-disciplined humans, who felt themselves to have 
been trampled on by their kind, were sore and angry, every man 
of them in favour of every kind of protection, protection against 
machinery, protection against female, boy and foreign labour, pro- 
tection against Irish, Scotch and country men, protection against 
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foreign commodities, protection against all or anything that had suc- 
ceeded whilst they had failed. There was a growing assumption in their 
minds that they had the right to 30s. a week — in London the rate for 
borough council work, though this assumption was, as yet, tall talk 
to most of them. They were a faint-hearted, nerveless set of men, 
their manner sometimes servile, sometimes sullen, never easy and 
independent. 

January ypth . — Now we have decided to take a whole four days 
to discuss new editions of the chairman’s memorandum defining the 
constitution and powers of the central and local nominated committees. 
This seems, from the standpoint of the majority, rather a slow pro- 
cedure, since the whole question can be reopened when we have the 
draft report before us — Wt the chairman seems quite unaware that 
there is any distinction between casual discussions on casual memoranda 
and binding decisions on the actual draft report. I propose to take little 
or no part in these discussions — just stand by in a pleasant and kindly 
attitude, and await events. C. S. Loch is seriously ill, which, if he 
recovers, will delay matters (he will want to reopen any decision), if 
he does not recover will help on the chairman with the other C.O.S. 
members. About Newsholme’s appointment there is a certain sullenness 
on the Commission— altogether the body is in a moody leaderless 
state. I do not understand where exactly they are drifting to. There is 
no sign of any policy on unemployment or on any other question. 

Meanwhile, we are working at high pressure, collecting our in- 
formation — most of my activity being the direction of the research 
conducted by our secretaries.* At present we can barely see the forest 
for the trees — but I have ample confidence in our method. Without 
Sidney’s help I should not persist in this terrific effort to clear up the 
whole question, to cut a way through the tangle of existing facts. 
Fortunately, we have already discovered our principles of 1907, and 
we have already devised our scheme of reform. What we are now 
manufacturing is the heavy artillery of fact that is to drive both 
principles and scheme home. 

We have remitted our unemployment scheme to the leading 
members of the Labour Party (barring MacDonald), and have met 
with quite unexpected response — ^almost a promise of active support. 
I have also sent this scheme with a long letter to A. J. B. and he has 
suggested coming to discuss it. And Haldane and Asquith have had 
the poor law scheme and we are to meet them to-night at Haldane’s 
house to discuss details of it. The Christian Social Union is circulating 

' So far as I remember, it was Charlotte Shaw’s generosity that made it possible 
for us to have four or five research secretaries during this period. 
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both schemes as tracts and we are putting them in circulation else- 
where — so that they will be cropping up in altogether unexpected 
quarters. Shall we advance matters by all this tireless investigation, 
invention and propaganda — ^at times one gets disheartened — if it were 
not for the comradeship of our effort, I should be tempted to give up 
the struggle. It will be a real relief when the Commission is closed and 
we can go back to the peaceful life of research. 

February ind. Hadleigh Farm Colony . — Here for a week-end watch- 
ing the Salvation Army at work among the unemployed and un- 
employable. The most interesting fact is the Salvation Army itself. I 
have seen something of the officers in London; Colonel Lamb, Colonel 
Iliffe, Commander Cox and others, all belonging to the social side of 
the army. On the colony are some half-dozen other officers engaged 
in philanthropic administration, and two spiritual officers (women); two 
“ specials ” came down for Sunday — Brigadier Jackson and his wife. 
In respect to personal character, all these men and women constitute 
a Samurai caste, that is, they are men and women selected for their 
power of subordinating themselves to their cause, most assuredly a 
remarkable type of ecclesiastic: remarkable because there is no in- 
equality between man and woman, because home life and married life 
are combined with a complete dedication of the individual to spiritual 
service. A beautiful spirit of love and personal service, of content and 
joy, permeates the service; there is a persistent note of courtesy to 
others and open-mindedness to the world. The men, and some of the 
women, are far more cultivated than is usual with persons of the same 
social status — one can talk to them quite freely — far more freely than 
you could talk to an elementary school teacher, or trade union official; 
there is a curious feeling that they are, in some ways at any rate, citizens 
of the world. All the officers carry a power of command and have the 
personal dignity which springs from this, especially when it is combined 
with the habit of obedience. This is especially true of the officers 
engaged in the social work, the officers on the spiritual side have more 
the characteristics of the artist or public performer — ^more emotion 
and less intelligence. 

How does Hadleigh differ from Hollesley? A more mixed lot of 
men — ex-convicts, ex-tramps, workhouse-able-bodied and men picked 
up in shelters, far more human wreckage, but, on the other hand, less 
the ordinary ruck of casual labourers. Here they are, I think, more 
successful in getting the men to work, there is less foul talk, perhaps 
less discontent and jeering. The self-devotion of the officers counts for 
something in raising the tone of the colonists. On the other hand, there 
is tremendous religious pressure — ^far more than I had realised. The 
colonists must attend the Saturday evening social and the Sunday 
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evening religious service, whilst they are invited — almost implored — 
to come to prayer meetings all day on Sunday and on the other evenings. 
The Sunday evening service is a stirring and compelling ceremony, at 
which every act is used to attract the colonists to the penitent’s form. 
Music, eloquence, the magnetic personality of the trained Salvationist 
preachers — a personality that combines the spiritual leader with that 
of the refined variety artist — ^all these talents are lavished on the work 
of conversion. And would it be very surprising if the ignorant and 
childishly suspicious men, who make up the colonists, should imagine 
that they would do better, even from the worldly point of view, if 
they accepted the creed of their governors.? The Saturday entertain- 
ment, though permeated with religious feeling, even the Sunday morn- 
ing and afternoon services, did not transgress the limits of reasonable 
influence. But the intensely compelling nature of the appeal to become 
converted made to-night by Brigadier Jackson and his wife, I confess 
somewhat frightened me off recommending that the Salvation Army 
should be state- or rate-aided in this work of proselytising persons 
committed to their care for secular reasons! Is it right to submit men, 
weakened by suffering, to this religious pressure exercised by the very 
persons who command their labour? 

The Salvation Army ritual is certainly a wonderful work of art. 
The men and women who conduct it are thoroughly trained performers 
— well modulated voices, clever gestures, all the technique of an ac- 
complished artist, something between melodrama and the music-hall. 
But this technique is possessed by no mere performers. The men and 
women are, for the most part, real living saints, who feel intensely all 
they are saying and acting. To those who do not hold their faith and 
who look at them critically, their passionate pleadings, their di-amatic 
gestures, their pei'petual impromptus, sometimes speaking, sometimes 
singing, sometimes playing on various instruments, calling to each 
other, all this wonderful revivalist business, leaves on the outsider a 
feeling of amazement that these wondrous beings should be ordinary 
English citizens brought up in ordinary English traditions; they seem 
possessed with some weird faith belonging to another civilisation. And 
yet once the meeting is over the Salvationist is a particularly shrewd, 
kindly, courteous, open-minded individual, eminently easy and satis- 
factory to do business with. 

February i oth . — A series of political dinner parties — Haldane and 
A. J. B. to meet the advisory committee on army education, with the 
thirty young officers already at the school coming in after dinner! [I 
remember, on this occasion, when A. J. B. came up after dinner and 
saw the company of young officers, he asked with a smile, “And what 
am I here for to-night, Mrs. Webb? ” “ To show that the School 
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is not a Socialist institution ”, I laughingly replied.] Dinner v/ith 
Haldane, at which I went in with Asquith, and had some talk with 
Winston Churchill — renewed our acquaintance; dining to-night 
with Sydney Buxton and on Monday with Asquith and seeing such 
folk as Masterman, Lyttelton and other M.P.’s. The net impression 
left on our mind is the scramble for new constructive ideas. We happen 
just now to have a good many to give away, hence the eagerness for 
our company. Every politician one meets wants to be coached — it is 
really quite comic — it seems to be quite irrelevant whether they are 
Conservatives, Liberals or Labour Party men — all alike have become 
mendicants for practicable proposals. Hence, our life has become some- 
what too exciting. We have the hard grind of the poor law enquiry 
and, on the top of it, speculative investments in the minds of rival 
politicians. We are inclined to plunge heavily in all parties, give freely 
to anyone who comes along — the more the merrier. Asquith actually 
asked me whether he should adumbrate the “ break-up of the poor 
law ” in the budget speech, when he introduces pensions. What effect 
would that little bomb have on my Commission I am wondering? 
Would it blow them forward or blow them back? Meanwhile, life is 
decidedly too exciting; it is hard to keep one’s head cool and free for 
real downright grind. And yet it is the grind that tells far more than 
the gamble. 

February i’]th . — These two meetings of the Commission, the first 
of which is just over, settles the fate of the majority report. The 
majority have definitely decided to abolish the board of guardians and 
set up the county council and county borough council as the supreme 
authority. But this authority is to be exercised by a poor law statu- 
tory committee of the council itself, as regards ijistitutions, and by 
local committees, nominated by the council, as regards outdoor relief. 
To-day, they decided to retain poor law medical I'elief in the poor law; 
to-morrow they will, I think, decide to throw back tile unemployed 
into the poor law. Clearly, I cannot get them any further along my 
road. But there is every sign tliat they will “ stay put ” in their present 
position. I shall have at most four signatories to my minority report, 
possibly only two besides myself (Lansbury and Chandler) — Phelps 
contemplates the possibility of signing both ! Russell Wakefield will 
revert to the chairman (mean dog that he is!). [This was an unjust 
aspersion as the event proved.] After to-morrow I shall not bother to 
attend their palavers and must grind at my own report as they evidently 
mean to hurry the report on to the finish before the autumn recess. 
They are, as a body, so light-headed and careless of form and substance 
that I think it conceivable that they will accomplish it. But what a 
document it will be! The unanimity of the Commission outside my 
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clique is a personal triumph for the chairman, if he manages to preserve 
it through the actual discussion of the draft. I like the man so much 
that I am inclined to be pleased with his success — ^since it pleases him 
and doesn’t hurt me! His one failure has been to convert the majority 
to any change in the status of medical relief. But that failure was, I 
think, inevitable, when once he had decided on one statutory poor law 
committee of the county council. If you withdraw one class from the 
authority of the committee, the whole structure falls to pieces. The 
reflection of my cry to abolish the poor law is viewed in the desire of 
the majority to alter the name into “ public assistance they are 
already talking of the “ old poor law ” {i.e. the present poor law) as a 
thing of the past, which is to be superseded by a completely ti ansformed 
service. The spirit of change possesses them, without any clear con- 
ception of whither they wish to go. 

February i8M. — Half the morning’s discussion on the unemployed 
question. Unanimity in favour of a system of labour exchanges — really 
half-hearted on the part of the C.O.S., regarded as a safe futility, not 
compulsory or nationally managed. Such relief as is given to be doled 
out by the public assistance authority. What was interesting was Loch’s 
proposal to abolish the class of “ able-bodied ” altogether, with all the 
L.G.B. restrictions on the relief of this class, and to let the relieving 
authority deal with each case “ on its merits ”. “ But this goes against 
the fundamental principles we have adopted in favour of uniformity 
and classification ”, protested poor Lord George. “ Would not the 
system of treating each case on its merits be rather difficult to work 
with nominated committees spending the county rate? ” I asked 
innocently of Sir Samuel Provis. “ Impossible”, was the reply. 

What, however, is clear, is that the C.O.S. party are desperately 
anxious to slur over everything which distinguishes one destitute person 
from another destitute person — the category of the destitute is to be 
kept absolutely separate from the rest of the population. Y esterday 
it looked like a possible report by the end of this summer; to-day we 
were again in the morass of unsettled opinions, and were surrounded 
by big controversies, A majority report became again a nebulous affair 
■ — but with this extreme muddleheadedness on the part of the chair- 
man and most of the members, there is no saying where the Com- 
mission may be dragged by the C.O.S. faction. Just at present they 
are in the ascendant. Having given way to the chairman as regards 
the constitution of the authority, they are forcing him to accept their 
policy with regard to each class of destitute person, i.e. rooted objection 
to the curative policy and determination to stand by the principle of 
merely relieving destitution, whether that destitution be due to child- 
hood, age, illness, unemployment or vagrancy. 
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Note that the curative principle is absolutely inconsistent with 
national uniformity of treatment. The only possible sphere for the 
principle of uniformity is the economic sphere : the question whether 
a person is within the income-limit for treatment at the public expense, 
or treatment without charge, or treatment in the home (the latter 
assumes that outdoor relief is economically pernicious and must be 
guarded against). 

February 22nd, Leeds . — Off on a tour round able-bodied work- 
houses and labour yards in Lancashire and Yorkshire — an unpleasant 
and costly business (Commission won’t allow me even my travelling 
expenses), but necessary to my work. The Sheffield “ test ” house and 
“ test ” yard represent the most deterrent poor law practice. But it is 
interesting to note that neither the master of the workhouse, nor the 
superintendent of the yard, feel satisfied that they are doing more than 
shift the problem for others to deal with. It is a horrid business: ah me! 
When will all this wicked misery cease — misery that leads to wicked- 
ness and wickedness that leads to misery? An abomination. Oh! ye 
politicians, what a work before you if you could only be forced, every- 
one of you, to realise the needlessness of this abomination. 

March iith . — Winston Churchill dined with us last night, 
together with Mastennan, Beveridge, Morton: we talked exclusively 
shop. He had swallowed whole Sidney’s scheme for boy labour and 
unemployment, had even dished it up in an article in The Nation the 
week before. He is most anxious to be friendly and we were quite 
willing to be so. He and Masterman seem to be almost sentimental 
friends. Rhetoricians both are, but Winston has a hard temperament, 
with the American’s capacity for the quick appreciation and rapid 
execution of new ideas, whilst hardly comprehending the philosophy 
beneath them. But I rather liked the man. He is under no delusions 
about himself. And I am not sure that he is not beginning to realise 
the preposterousness of the present state of things — at any rate he is 
trying hard to do so, because he feels it necessary that he should do so, 
if he is to remain in the Liberal ranks. Will he remain in the Liberal 
ranks? 

March iph.—y-wo more palavers over a wonderful scheme of 
Mrs. Bosanquet’s for medical relief. A fantastic constitution — “ cycle 
upon epicycle ” of nominated committees, all to start going a scheme 
of provident associations to which the whole world below a certain 
wage limit is eventually to belong. But I pricked the bubble by 
reminding them that “ free choice of doctor ” by destitute persons 
meant some millions of compensation to the 3500 poor law medical 
officers. Moreover, they could not make up their own minds, whether 
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or not these provident associations were to be subsidised out of the 
rates, and whether any kind of compulsion was to be exercised on poor 
persons to belong to them; eventually tliey decided against all four 
conditions of success; i.e. free choice of doctors by destitute persons, 
subsidy from the rates, compulsion to belong, most important of all, 
prohibition of free medical treatment by hospitals and charitable 
agencies. So the whole business fell to the ground. “ A profitless meet- 
ing”, said Sir Henry Robinson to me angrily. “ Here I have been called 
all the way from Ireland to discuss a silly memorandum, and we have 
come to no conclusions.” He did not appear on the following day, and 
I thought it not worth while to put in an appearance. Apparently, 
they were all very angry with each other and the second day’s dis- 
cussion ended in a quagmire. Such resolutions as they did pass have 
been circulated, though apparently neither Provis nor Robinson believe 
that they bind the majority of tlie Commission. I gather that there are 
to be no more palavers until Easter: yet the report is to be ready by 
August! But the atmosphere is quite peaceful, and we are the best of 
friends among ourselves. 

March %\th . — Gave A. J. B. my poor law scheme whilst we were 
staying at Stanway. Lord Elcho had read it and been captivated by it, 
and begged me to hand it on, in A. J. B.’s presence. “ If he will really 
read it and remember to return it to me ”, I graciously remarked. “ I 
promise on both counts, Mrs. Webb.” So having reported to H.M. 
Government, I report to H.M. Opposition (A. J. B. kept it for some 
weeks and returned it with an encouraging letter). 

Meanwhile, the L.C.C. with its Moderate majority has plumped 
down in its statement of evidence on my side, much to the dismay of 
the majority. And an enterprising journalist has adopted the L.C.C. 
scheme to the whole country and issued it as a forecast of the Com- 
mission’s report. Fortunately it is not exactly my scheme, as the minor 
local authorities (metropolitan borough councils and urban district 
councils) are retained for outdoor relief and there is no stipendiary. 
But the children are to be managed by the education authority, and the 
sick by the health authority, etc. etc. The chairman is much perturbed 
and begs us to be discreet. If the forecast had been inspired (which it 
had not), it could not have been more discreetly indiscreet — more likely 
to raise the right sort of expectations. Will they persist in their stupid 
plan? The coils are winding round them — they must be beginning to 
feel a bit stuffy — though they look quite happy and self-complacent. 
No sign of a draft report. 

For my part I have returned to the anti-Commission state of mind. 
The meetings seem no longer to concern me; and, if I look in after 
lunch, it is only to show that I bear no ill-will. Moreover, the Com- 
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mission has run dry, both in evidence and in capacity for palavers — 
on two successive Tuesdays we have not met at all, and Monday’s 
meetings have been very perfunctory and ill-attended. Sidney and I are 
hard at work on the treatise on “ able-bodied destitution ”, its preven- 
tion and treatment, and we foresee that for the next six months or a 
year we shall be absorbed in preparing the various reports arising out of 
the Commission. Just at present, the bulk of the work is falling oji him, 
as I feel dreadfully tired — habitually tired, not ill — merely physically 
and mentally weary. Owing to his blessed strength and capacity, I can 
lie back in these times, just giving him all the suggestions and help that 
I can, and waiting calmly for returning strength. And, in order to 
store the strength up, we are not entertaining or being entertained; 
one day after another passing in its regular routine of early hours, 
simple meals and regulation work — I just luxuriating by the side of 
my boy, encouraged and encouraging. 

Matters are disconcertingly slack on the Commission. A draft of 
the headings of the report has been prepared — ^a most extensive docu- 
ment covering the whole field of poor law and unemployment. The 
sort of report which would take us six months to ivrite. If Lord George 
really means to have a report of that sort, we shall be discussing it this 
time next year — at least we shall if the Commission gets out of its 
chronic state of paralysis. I don’t believe we shall have the completed 
draft by October. There is the possibility of the C.O.S. rucking up and 
going back in favour of an ad hoc authority, when they realise that 
municipalisation means distribution of services. They have already 
broken away from the chairman, as to London. Also, they may begin 
to see that they had better play for delay so that this Government shall 
not touch the question. On the whole, I iticliite to think tliat this 
Government will not be able to do either poor law or unemployment. 
In some ways it would be better that they should not, if we can get 
Morant settled at L.G.B. and both front benches impregnated with 
the idea of the break-up. But as Sidney says, “ A Bill in the hand is 
better than a Bill in the bush. . . .” 

April 22nd. Kilteragh, near Dublin . — Four days with Horace 
Plunkett in his charming and restful home — the perfect ease of a most 
comfortable but easygoing bachelor establishment, seeing officials and 
his little clique of the Irish Agricultural Organisation Society. He is 
the same dear, good man — ^painstaking and with delicate insight into 
human nature- — but not wanting in little human weaknesses. He is, at 
present, smarting at his dismissal and at the iconoclastic disposition of 
the Russell-Birrell administration. Hence, lie is dead on all their doings 
and trying to nullify their action as they have nullified his. For instance, 
he is fomenting opposition to Birreli’s Catholic University Bill on the 
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ground of its unworthy governing body; he is trying to discount, in 
advance, the report of tlie Commission on the congested districts. On 
the whole, as far as I understood his contention, I agree with his dislike 
of the mechanical and materialist views of social reform which the 
English Liberal metes out to the Irish. Mechanical relief is to them 
the only alternative to laisser-faire. Plunkett, like ourselves, wishes to 
grow a new set of obligations for the individual in return for increased 
state aid. How far he has been too nervous in taking action, too anxious 
to put education in front of assistance — one cannot say. 

Jpril. Rian Hotel, Co. Galway . — A pleasant and useful time with 
eight or nine colleagues at Dublin — chairman, Phelps, Bentham, 
Downes, Robinson, Bishop [of Ross], Smart, H. Nunn, MacDougall — 
all most friendly. The chairman is quite satisfied that the Commission, 
as a whole, has accepted the resolutions agreed to as a final basis for 
the report, and is now beginning to write it, with the help of his three 
secretaries. He believes he can get the whole draft ready for discussion 
by the end of July — and that he will get it passed by the middle of 
August. If necessary he proposes to adjourn to Deal. “ We must settle 
it before we part: if we don’t we shall come back in October with new 
ideas, and shall have to begin all over again.” Such is the stability of 
these proposals. But the other members of the Commission are not so 
confident. Phelps, it is true, thinks we shall muddle through somehow, 
and intends to stick to the chairman and the majority, whatever they 
propose. But Downes is determined to abide by the boards of guardians, 
and will have his own report. H. Nunn is going for the abolition of 
outdoor relief and a minor authority, made up of charitable agencies, to 
grant admission to institutions. Robinson and Smart feel wholly un- 
committed and are attracted by my scheme — Robinson determined 
not to put his name to anything that is unworkable and fantastic. 
MacDougall is resolved, like Downes is for England, to stand on the 
status quo for Scotland, though he is indifferent as to what happens in 
the other kingdom. The Bishop does not think he can sign my report, 
as our ideas are “ so fundamentally opposed ” on the family — but he 
also feels himself uncommitted by the resolution. Meanwhile, the 
chairman thinks his greatest difficulty will be Loch, and I believe I 
have Wakefield in addition to Lansbury and Chandler-, so that it is 
difficult to see where exactly is the majority on which the chairman 
relies ! The members may be paralysed by their own inability to draft 
a report and their fear of tumbling into my arms, into accepting the 
chairman’s draft. But my impression is that the end of August will see 
us in a morass of conflicting ideas. 

Meanwhile, Morant has had my scheme reprinted with another 
front page, to circulate to experts and no doubt the Cabinet. Directly 
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I get back, we must put all else on one side and devote ourselves to 
the general report. Every word of the report must be devised to lead to 
the conclusion. It must be a work of art in the best sense, admirably 
adapted to its “ end ”, the conversion of tlie reader to the “ break-up 
of the poor law 

May yd . — Henry Robinson (the Vice-President of the L.G.B. of 
Ireland), who is escorting our party, is one of the most agreeable 
companions I have ever run across. He comes of an Irish garrison 
family tliat has produced a bevy of admirals, governors and army 
officers of considerable distinction. He was bred, with his brothei-j for 
the public service. He is tall and thin, with a retreating forehead, large 
ears, straight dark hair, long foxy nose, and somewhat foxy expression 
in his dark grey eyes. He has an agreeable and accomplished manner 
and a most pleasant faculty of mimicry and an endless flow of Irish 
stories. He knows his Ireland through and through, and looks at its 
life with kindly good sense. His enemies say he is “ slim ” and a “ time 
server ”, So he is, but he has developed these qualities, without a lack 
of uprightness, and with a measure of good intention. So far as I have 
carried my investigation, during our long motor rides together, I have 
discovered no kind of preference for one state of society over another. 
After trying to elicit a positive principle, or a positive prejudice, I 
asked him outright what kind of society he desired in Ireland, assuming 
he had complete power to bring it about. A dull look came into his 
grey eyes — ^giving the impression of a sort of film — an expression of 
deadness which he has whenever one gets away from the facts of to-day, 
and after a moment’s silence he said, “ Well, Mrs. Webb, I have 
lived all my life at concert pitch, and I really never thought of all these 
questions in which you are interested. What has concerned me is to 
keep my successive chief secretaries out of trouble.” To keep the chief 
secretary out of trouble in all matters coming within the purview of 
the Irish L.G.B. is, in fact, Robinson’s chief aim. He looks at each 
successive chief secretary, both with regard to his past pledges, the 
exigencies of his party in England, and with regard to Irish affairs, as 
a problem to be solved. He naturally prefers the Unionist chiefs as 
these have a freer hand— they can ignore their own allies and need 
have no consideration for the “ Irish Party but I could not discern 
any real personal opinion as to reform, one way or the otlier, except a 
preference for law and order. His only personal concern is the agi'ee- 
ableness of the holder of the office — ^he liked Balfour and Long and he 
likes Birrell; he detested Wyndham, Hicks-Beach; found Bryce a bore, 
and so on. He has the characteristics of all very clever officials; he seems 
indiscreet and is a monument of discretion. 

Just now he is thinking a good deal of the probable successor to 
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Antony Macdonnell. This last, he saySj like all Indian administrators 
coming to Ireland, has been a complete failure — not one of his schemes 
has come off. He came as a great land expert, and intended to take up 
and reform each department of Irish administration on Indian lines. 
But he found the law, the customs, the habits of the people wholly 
different. Moreover, he was face to face with a new factor — one he 
had never before encountered — the democratic institutions of Great 
Britain, which baffled and perplexed him; which he began by ignoring 
and which, therefore, were always straight in his road stopping his way. 
So poor Antony is now a broken man, broken in health, broken in 
spirit and much worsened in fortune. And he is on the point of re- 
signing. Who is to succeed him? The next to succeed is an old man — 
Dougherty — with one year to run, and he may and probably will be 
appointed for next year. But who next? asks H. R. If it were not for 
politics, undoubtedly Robinson would get the place. But he is reputed 
a Unionist, and the Irish nationalists detest him. Will Birrell dare, if 
he should be in office, to make him under-secretary in spite of nationalist 
pressure? That is the question. 

H. R. has told me much about Irish local government and the 
doings of various chief secretaries; but from these casual sketches, it is 
difficult to construct even an outline of what happened. I cannot even 
make out whether the countryside is better or worse for all this sub- 
sidising activity — there is less misery but more dependence. Feeling 
the impossibility of getting any kind of knowledge — even the most 
casual — from my trip, I have taken it as a holiday jaunt at the Treasury 
expense, with just the excuse of investigation to give a flavour to our 
touring. These days of motoring and steaming along coasts, and 
between Islands, have been a most delightful rest to me. The beauty of 
the scenery, the freshness and pathos of Irish life, the complete break 
into the continuous routine grind of the last two years, have done me 
a world of good. But this very enjoyment shows how hopelessly 
irresponsible I feel with regard to Irish affairs — no more responsible 
than if I were travelling in Norway or Sicily. For the misery is 
genuine— the men, women and children who crouch in those filthy 
huts and toil hour by hour on those bog lands in a listless fashion, are 
in this their beloved country hopeless and helpless with regard to this 
world’s affairs. There is heaven and there is America — ^and, according 
to whether they are the children of this world or of the next, they desire 
to escape to one or the other. Until this escape opens to them, they 
are drearily indifferent to varying degrees of squalor and want — 
mechanically day after day they toil, but they do not struggle to survive 
the ordeal. In the West of Ireland, one realises for the first time the 
grim fact of the existence of a whole community on the margin of 
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cultivation. All the expedients resorted to seem but to prolong the 
misery of the mortally sick. 

May ^th. Mallarany . — The last day of the Irish holiday. Y esterclay, 
we continued our unblushing jaunt at the Treasury’s expense by a 
most delightful steam in the Congested Districts’ boat to Clare Island, 
and afterwards up Killary Bay — the most beautiful part of the 
Connemara scenery. At Clare Island we shipped a loquacious priest, 
Father Nally, a rebel against the authority of Bishop or Irish party — 
a denouncer of the “ Gombean Man ” who now rules these western 
coastal islands. I suggested to him a co-operative store run by the 
district board, or the abolition of prosecutions foi- debt so as to destroy 
the credit system. I am not sure that the abolition of debt is not the 
best measure for these folk — to force them to rely on character among 
neighbours for fulfilling their obligations. 

I seem to have converted both Robinson and Downes to the notion 
that the alternatives before the Commission are the status quo and my 
scheme. That is what I have aimed at — steadily to press to that con- 
clusion. Professor Smart has maintained throughout the little trip what 
Robinson called “ a mad dog ” habit of wandering off by himself, 
jotting down little facts about the countryside — the number of public- 
houses in a village street, the character of the crops on the wayside, and 
every other morsel of disjointed fact that he can pick up — in the 
intervals of heavy eating. He is a dull fellow without intellectual 
purpose — and with precious little intelligence, with all the less attractive 
qualities of the Scotchman. The gentle Downes, the lively Robinson 
and I have made up a jolly party, and we all part with regret from each 
other’s company. 

Directly I get back we must start on the general report — every 
word must tell. If every word in every sentence tells towards the con- 
clusion, then I can afford to circulate it freely to my colleagues, with- 
out fear that some of it shall be taken and the rest left. 

May i^th . — Yesterday we met for the last time before adjourning 
for the chairman to write the report. This he believes, he and the 
secretaries, with Mrs. Bosanquet and Professor Smart’s help, will 
accomplish by the first week in July. He then proposes to sit every 
day until the report is passed; even into August; it will then be handed 
over to someone to smooth out inconsistencies and we shall meet to 
sign it in October. Meanwhile, the minority and minorities, or partial 
dissentients, will be expected to produce their documents equally ready 
for signature in October. 

Meanwhile, Morant has provided, me with some lOO copies of my 
scheme for breaking up the poor law, which he has had printed for his 
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own consideration. I have sent or given it in confidence to Asquith, 
Lloyd George, Haldane, Winston Churchill, McKenna, Sydney 
Buxton, Runciman, Harcourt, H. Samuel, John Burns, McKinnon 
Wood of the present Government, and Balfour, Long, Austen 
Chamberlain, Lyttelton, Gerald Balfour, of the late Government, and 
to a select few important civil servants, journalists and local adminis- 
trators. I have a notion that, when we have got our “ unemployed ” 
scheme drafted in its final form, we will get Winston Churchill to print 
it at the Board of Trade and do ditto with that. Such big schemes require 
careful consideration by many brains, they have to sink in to the minds 
of those likely to carry them out, if they are to become practical politics 
within a generation. 

May iCjth . — I had a talk with John Burns at the L.G.B. about the 
Commission and the possibility of his bringing in a big poor law scheme. 
He went over the scheme of the “ break-up of the poor law ” very 
carefully. When we came to the able-bodied, I explained that you 
could either revert to the principles of 1834 and establish an able- 
bodied “ test ” workhouse under police committees, or go forward 
towards a great national authority for the unemployed. “ That’s no 
good, Mrs. Webb: I should prefer to make the police the authority 
for vagrants and able-bodied men. Now the rest of your scheme I see 
clearly.” He brought up the name of Morant, evidently to see what I 
should say. I again assured him that Morant was the only man who could 
carryout the job, and bring order into the L.G.B. He is clearly consider- 
ing the matter and said that, any day, I might hear of great changes. He 
is clearly uncomfortable about his loss of popularity in the Liberal ranks, 
but consoles himself with cuttings from the Daily Mail and Express. 

F rom John Burns we went to lunch alone with R. B. Haldane and 
found him as friendly as ever. Clearly his hite noire is Lloyd George — 
and after him Winston Churchill — the young generation knocking at 
the door. He is full of confidence in his Territorial Army and in all the 
reforms he has brought about at the War Office. “ I shall have finished 
my work there in eighteen months and then I should be prepared to 
take on the L.G.B.” I impressed on him that Asquith must see to the 
appointment of Morant at the L.G.B. (Burns by the way actually 
suggested Sidney, but I pooh-poohed the idea as impossible on account 
of his views), and told him how delighted we should be to have him at 
the L.G.B. Both Burns and Haldane declared that it would be im- 
possible to bring in a big poor law scheme next session, even if the 
Commission did report by December or January. This would certainly 
be so, unless the report were practically unanimous. If two or three 
courses were suggested, there would have to be a year’s consideration 
of the alternatives opened out by the Commission. 
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What interested me, somewhat sadly, in both these men, was the 
manner in which their own personalities and their own careers loomed 
large before them; with Burns, blocking out everything else; with 
Haldane, detracting from the charm of his public-spirited intelligence. 
This was shown in both cases by an extraordinary anxiety to prove 
to us that they were the important factors in the Government, and to 
run down other members of the Cabinet. Probably every poor mortal 
suffers from this obsession with self; but actors and actresses, and 
politicians, seem really plagued by it. Fine-natured men like Haldane, 
fastidious-natured men like A. J. B., neither of whom, as litterateurs 
or as lawyers or as doctors, would be self-conscious, are in their 
character as politicians teased by the spirit of competitive fame. 

Julj %‘]th . — Exactly two months since I have reported progress. 
Three weeks we spent happily at the Playnes’, then a fortnight in 
London, then four weeks at the Hermitage, Luton, all the time work- 
ing day in day out at the report, and not yet nearly finished Part I., 
The Non-Jhle-bodied. To survey the whole field and lead up, step by 
step, to the break-up of the poor law, in such a way as to make any 
other policy impossible, is a very big task. Whether we shall not over- 
reach ourselves in the elaborateness of our statement and our argument, 
is a serious question. Many people will think so. But so momentous a 
change — one needing so large an expenditure of thought and money — 
can only be brought about by an exhaustive process. Anyway, when it 
is finished we can throw over any parts which seem really superfluous 
— and on this we may take advice. Meanwhile, I have sent all we have 
written to be printed at the request of the secretaries of the Com- 
mission who seem most anxious for the privilege of reading it. After 
considering this anxiety, we decided that, on the whole, it would suit 
us better to have it in print. 

Our stay in the cottage of the millionaire, whilst we were composing 
this great collectivist document, was really rather comic. Sir Julius 
Wernher wrote in May to offer us “ The Hermitage ”, a pleasant 
little house in its own grounds, but in his park, for as long as we cared 
to accept it. From the extreme corner of the millionaire’s park, we 
surveyed a machine for the futile expenditure of wealth. Wernher 
himself is big in body and big in mind, and even big in his aims. To 
make wealth was his first aim; to carry on great enterprises because 
he delights in industrial construction was his second aim, and now to 
advance technology and applied science has been his latest aim. It was 
over the establishment of the London “ Charlottenburg ” scheme that 
Sidney came across him, and found him the best of fellows according 
to his own lights. Hence, we felt free to accept his hospitality. Part of 
the minor convention of his life has been the acquisition of a great 
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country mansion, with an historic name as counterpart to Bath House, 
Piccadilly. This was no doubt to please his “ society ’’-loving wife^ — a 
hard, vainglorious woman, talkative and badly bred, but not otherwise 
objectionable. The family spend some Sundays at Teuton Hoo and a 
few months in the autumn, but all the rest of the 365 days the big 
machine goes grinding on, with its 54 gardeners, 10 electricians, 20 or 
30 house servants and endless labourers for no one’s benefit, except 
that it furnishes dishonest pickings to all concerned. The great mansion 
stood, closed and silent, in the closed and silent park — no one coming 
or going except the retinue of servants, the only noises the perpetual 
whirring and calling of the thousands of pheasants, ducks and other 
game that were fattening ready for the autumn slaughter. At the gates 
of the park, a bare half-mile distant, lay the crowded town of Luton — 
drunken, sensual, disorderly — crowded in mean streets, with a terrific 
infant mortality. The contrast was oppressingly unpleasant, and haunted 
our thoughts as we sat under tlie glorious trees and roamed through 
wood and garden, used their carriages, enjoyed the fruit, flowers and 
vegetables, and lived for a brief interval in close contact with an 
expenditure of ,^30,000 a year on a country house alone. 

September 15//;. — After another six weeks at the little house in 
Herefordshire, and four days at the Fabian Summer School, we are 
again back in London. Not yet finished the “ non-able-bodied ” report, 
though nearly through with it. Meanwhile, I am again in disgrace 
with the Commission, this time somewhat seriously. As part of the 
newspaper campaign for “ the break-up of the poor law ”, we gave 
our poor law scheme to Ameryi of the Times, telling him he could 
use the idea, but was not to mention either our names or the Royal 
Commission. About the middle of August, there appeared special 
articles on the breaking-up of the poor law, giving the whole scheme — 
the last part verbatim. This really indiscreet use of our composition 
roused Lord George Hamilton to fury, and he fired off angry letters 
denouncing a breach of confidence. The last of these letters is not only 
amazingly indiscreet, but contains a malicious fib. There are no two 
separate series of propositions before the Commission, there is only his 
draft report. He stuck this statement in in order to make it appear 
that there had been a breach of confidence; and, of course, to anyone 
who knows the make-up of the Commission the evil one must be the 
Webbs, in the combined capacity of commissioner and publicist. To 
this attack, there was no public rejoinder possible. I circulated a letter 
to the Commission saying that neither Sidney nor I had contributed 
the articles, but that we had circulated freely our scheme of reform, 
and that the writer had evidently had a copy of it beside him. I was 
■ Afterwards the Rt. Hon. L. Amery, member of Conservative Cabinets. 
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worried about the business, but Sidney remained imperturbable. Of 
course, the publication in the Times, together with Lord George’s 
indiscreet letter, have boomed the scheme enormously, the Morning 
Post, Standard and many provincial papers accepting it as the obvious 
reform. The net result of our indiscreet, or, as some would say, 
unscrupulous activity, has been to damage the Webbs but to promote 
their ideas. We seem destined to use ourselves up in this breaking-up 
of the poor law — the fate of capacity and good intentions combined 
with bad manners! And the worst of my temperament is, that I have 
far more audacity than I have passive courage — I do this thing with 
splendid dash and then tremble with fear afterwards. All of which 
means nervous strain. Fortunately, there is always Sidney to fall back 
on with his genuine indifference to what the world says. “ They say, 
what say they, let them say ”, might be his motto — except that he is 
unaware of his indifference, it is too complete. 

The Times episode breaks, I think, finally any friendly relations 
with my colleagues — with all except Chandler, Lansbury and possibly 
Wakefield. Fortunately, no further co-operation is necessary — I am 
known to be writing the minority report, and they will be discussing 
the majority report. I already announced my intention in the spring 
of not joining in their discussions, and shall only put in a formal 
appearance on the first days. Afterwards, I shall leave the guerilla 
warfare to Lansbury and Chandler. What we want now is some months’ 
delay to perfect our report, both in form and substance — we want, iir 
fact, till Easter. So far as I hear from Lansbury, who has been abroad 
with Loch, Nunn and Bentham, there is a great desire to finish the 
business by Christmas, partly to be rid of it, partly to counteract the 
Webb propaganda by definite contrary proposals. If they are really both 
united and determined, they could do it. We should then have to con- 
•sider whether we would issue our “ non-able-bodied ” report with this, 
and issue the “ able-bodied ” separately, or hurry through with both in 
a less perfected form than would be desirable. Probably, however, they 
will not finish their discussion by Christmas and will adjourn for re- 
drafting. Even when the majority proposals are in their final shape, 
there will be dissentient paragraphs and supplementary reports to be 
drafted and printed. But I shall have to keep in the best training, refuse 
to worry over the coldness of my colleagues, or the censorious remarks 
of other people, with my mind feed on the one aim (whatever happens 
to the Webbs). The position is unpleasant, but it will be soon over. 

The Fabian Summer School has become an odd and interesting 
institution. Two or three houses on the mountainous coast of North 
Wales are filled to overflowing for seven weeks with some hundred 
Fabians and sympathisers — a dozen or so young university graduates 
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and undergraduates, another strain of lower middle-class professionals, 
a stray member of Parliament or professor, a bevy of fair girls, and the 
remainder — a too large remainder, elderly and old nondescript females, 
who find the place lively and fairly cheap. The young folk live the 
most unconventional life, giving the quaker-like Lawson Dodd, who 
rules the roost, many an unpleasant quarter of an hour — stealing out 
on moor or sand, in stable or under hayricks, without always the 
requisite chaperone to make it look as wholly innocent as it really is. 
Then the gym costume which they all affect is startling the methodist 
Wales, and the convei'sation is most surprisingly open. “ Is dancing 
sexual? ” I found three pretty Cambridge girl graduates discussing 
with half-a-dozen men. But mostly they talk economics and political 
science in the intervals of breaking off the engagements to marry each 
other they formed a year ago. Meanwhile, there is some really useful 
intellectual intercourse going on between the elders, and between them 
and the younger ones. The Cambridge men are a remarkable set — 
quite the most remarkable the Fabian Society has hitherto attracted — 
fervent and brilliant. 

I had seven of the Cambridge Fabians to stay with me on their way 
to Wales. Two are remarkable men — Keeling and Dalton — the one 
a fervent rebel (who reminds me of sister Holt in his generous vitality 
and incontinent intelligence), and the other an accomplished ecclesi- 
astical sort of person — a subtle wily man with a certain peculiar charm 
for those who are not put off by his mannerism. The other five were, . 
I think, commonplace — Schloss, Strachey, Brooke ' (a poetic beauty) 
and Shove — perhaps Dudley Ward was a little over the line of medium 
capacity and character. 

October 2nd. — Sidney and I are living at the highest pressure of 
brain- work. We are working against time on the report — fearing lest 
the majority should agree to their report before Christmas. Sidney has 
to give six lectures on “ currency ” at the School in November — a 
subject with which he is not familiar: he has also to help Reeves to 
get into the saddle. 

There is the usual medley of business at the L.C.C., the Central 
Unemployed Body and Fabian Society, and we have to write the 
chapter on social movements for the Cambridge Modern History. To 
enable me to fill my part of the work, I am living on the most rigorous 
hygienic basis — up at 6.30, cold bath and quick walk or ride, work 

‘ This was the afterwards famous Rupert Brooke who put me off the track of 
his distinction by delivering a super-conceited lecture on the relation of the uni- 
versity man to the common herd of democracy. Also I am poetry blind like some 
persons are colour blind. 

Ben Keeling was killed in the war; Hugh Dalton is now a member of the Labour 
Party (December 1913). 
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from 7.30 to I o’clock, bread and cheese lunch, short rest, another 
walk, then tea and work until 6 or 6.30, sometimes as much as seven 
hours’ work in the day. I feel it is too much, and am sleeping badly 
from brain excitement. But short of breaking down, I must continue 
at it until Christmas. After the report is done with we must and will 
have a complete rest — Egypt or Italy — somewhere where we shall rid 
our minds of the whole business. 

October ^th. — First meeting of the Commission after the recess. I 
came in when they were just beginning business. A letter from me 
offering the “ infant mortality ” material had been circulated and lay 
on the table. But they evidently did not intend to discuss it while I was 
there. The chairman somewhat haltingly described the diflrculties in 
drafting the Majority Report, and desired a general discussion on its 
reception by the Commission. The Bishop endorsed it fully: R. Wake- 
field and H. Nunn hedged; Lansbury and Chandler stated their general 
objection to it, but would move amendments; Bentham agreed, with 
minor amendments; Smart pleaded that the whole report, including 
his long-winded history, should be retained and not curtailed; Phelps 
dryly agreed to it generally; ditto Provis, Loch, Bosanquet and 
, Gardiner. Dr. Downes and Miss Hill stated that they were not in 
agreement as to the machinery and constitution. No member objected 
to the doctrines contained in it, but everyone held themselves free to 
alter it. Settled that we are to meet twice a week, and that we are to 
try and get finished by Christmas, so far as discussion is concerned, 
leaving one month to get the report revised and out before the session 
begins. There was coldness towards me, and Lansbury says they are 
very angry both at the Times episode and at the length of my report. 
They were not pleased with the offer of the “ infant mortality ” 
material ‘ and will, I think, refuse to receive it. Lansbury and Chandler 
are going to attend all the sittings and move some amendments. I shall 
seldom intervene. We have now a clear three months to complete our 
report in, that ought to suffice to make a really good job of it. On the 
whole, I doubt the majority getting through by Christmas — if they do 
it will be an odd document. 

October i bth. — Meanwhile, we are seeing something of Ministers. 
On Sunday we lunched with Winston Churchill and his bride — a 
charming lady, well bred and pretty, and earnest withal — but not rich, 
by no means a good match, which is to Winston’s credit. Winston had 
made a really eloquent speech on the unemployed the night before 

> The statistics of infant mortality for a certain number of workhouses were 
actually compiled and analysed for me by Dr. (afterwards Sir Arthur) Newsholme, 
the principal medical ofEcer of the L.G.B. 
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and he has mastered the Webb scheme, though not going the whole 
length of compulsory labour exchanges. He is brilliantly able — more 
than a phrase-monger I think — and he is definitely casting in his lot 
with the constructive state action. No doubt he puts that side forward 
to me — but still he could not do it so well if he did not agree somewhat 
with it. After lunch Lloyd George came in and asked us to breakfast 
to discuss his insurance scheme. 

On Friday, we fulfilled the engagement at 1 1 Downing Street, 
meeting Haldane, Blain of the Treasury, two secretaries, Harold Cox 
and, after breakfast, Winston. We had a heated discussion with the 
Chancellor about the practicability of insurance against invalidity; 
tried to make him see that the state could not enter into competition 
with the friendly societies and insurance companies, that it could hardly 
subsidise a voluntary scheme without becoming responsible for the 
management, and that any insurance scheme would leave over all the 
real problems of public assistance. I tried to impress on them that any 
grant from the community to the individual, beyond what it does for 
all, ought to be condition^ on better conduct and that any insurance 
scheme had the fatal defect that the state got nothing for its money — 
that the persons felt they had a right to the allowance whatever their 
conduct. Also, if you did all that was requisite for those who were 
uninsured, there was not much to be gained by being insured, except 
more freedom. No; insurance against unemployment had the great 
advantage that you could offer more freedom to the person who 
insured compared with the person whom you maintained and forced 
to accept training. Hence, insurance against unemployment might be 
subsidised by the state as a sort of “ set off ” to the trade unionists to 
get them to accept “ maintenance with training ” for all the others. 

He is a clever fellow [Lloyd George], but has less intellect than 
Winston, and not such an attractive personality — more of the preacher, 
less of the statesman. Haldane intervened, as the peace-maker, atid 
suggested that insurance had to be part of a big scheme with conditional 
relief for those at the bottom, and insurance for those struggling up. 
We begin our report on the unemployed to-morrow — it must be 
finished by the end of November — ^which means sharp work with our 
tendency to elaboration, 

November iSth . — The Prime Minister wrote about a fortnight ago 
to Lord George Hamilton to ask for the evidence taken before the 
Commission. Without any notice. Lord George brought the matter 
before the Commission and persuaded those who were present to refuse 
to supply the evidence, but to offer the draft report after it had passed 
the drafting committee. Lansbury happened to be present, and after, 
the resolution had been passed stated that he assumed the minority 
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would be at liberty to send their report when they considered it 
sufficiently ready. This seemed to take the chairman by surprise, but 
the Commission reluctantly agreed that our dissent should be sent by 
the secretary after it had been discussed by the Commission, thus keeping 
in their hands the power to withhold it until they could find a day to 
discuss it in. I happened to meet McKenna the next morning outside 
the Commission office, he gleefully told me that the Cabinet was going 
to get the evidence. “ Don’t be too sure of that,” I said, “ you will 
get neither the evidence nor my report — only their own silly non- 
sense.” On Saturday, Haldane came round in his motor. “ I have 
come to ask you whether you would object to our seeing your report? ” 
“ Certainly not ”, I replied. “ I feel quite at liberty to give you all I 
have as I understand tltat the majority are sending you their draft — 
but get the evidence and the investigators’ reports ”, I added. “ Asquith 
has written again for it, and he quite hopes to get it.” “ Well, if they 
don't give it you, I shall feel free to do so, as I know John Burns has 
had some of it — I saw it on his table a year ago.” This morning 
Haldane again appeared. “ I want another copy of your report: I have 
given mine to a young man to master,^ and I want one for myself. 
Also could you possibly give the Cabinet a loan of the evidence? ” “ I 
will get you Lansbury’s, if possible.” Poor dear ninnies of a Com- 
mission; a futile refusal producing the worst impression. And not to 
realise that the Government had only to ask me for it ! 

Haldane explained that he had been deputed by the P.M. to get up 
the whole subject, with a view to drawing up a comprehensive scheme 
of reform. They would bring in some portions of it next year and 
the year after (I understand Winston’s labour exchanges, and Lloyd 
George’s invalidity pensions), and go the year after that to the country 
on the whole scheme. He was rather woolly about it. But we chaffingly 
told him that, if the Liberals did not “ break-up the poor law ”, we 
would give the whole business to the tariff reformers — they were in 
want of a good social reform cry wherewith to go to the country. My 
own idea is that the Liberals will adumbrate the scheme, but the Tories 
will carry it out. Which I should prefer in many ways — there would 
be no nonsense about democracy! 

About a fortnight ago, we were invited to breakfast at the Board 
of Trade. We found assembled some half-dozen of the Labour M.P.'s 
— Shackleton, Barnes, Curran, Henderson, Appleton, the principal 
officials of the Board of Trade, Winston and Lloyd George and 

< The young man turned out to be Harold Baker, a brilliant Oxford graduate, 
at that time a frequenter of political society. He reported, so I was once told, against 
the minority, and in favour of the Majority Report, which accounts for the coolness 
of the Liberal Cabinet towards poor law reform in the last years of the administra- 
tion. ■ ■ 
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Masterman. After breakfast, we sat round a table and discussed this 
agenda fo]- a couple of hours — ^Winston using us to explain the theory 
of labour exchanges to the Labour men. They were cordial, but strongly 
urged that the organisation for casual labour by labour exchanges should 
not be given them as a provision for unemployment. 

We are working at terribly high pressure. The way seems clear as 
regards the oiganisation of the labour market — the difficulty lies in 
the character of the provision we make for those thrust out by this 
very organisation. Having ascertained our surplus and isolated it, how 
are we going to treat it? That’s the question. JVe answer, training. 
But the Labour men laugh at the notion of training adult men. They 
want employment at good wages, not to interfere with ordinary em- 
ployment. In despair, when they realise the danger of displacement of 
the ordinary workers by unemployed labour, they sometimes suggest 
unemployed benefit paid by the state with no conditions. That is, of 
course, under the present conditions of human will, sheer madness, 
whatever it may be in good times to come. 

The difficulty of solving the question oppresses me. I dream of it 
at night, I pray for light in the early morning, I grind, grind, grind, 
all the hours of the working-day to try to get a solution. Our task is 
made more difficult by the obligation to carry Lansbury, Chandler 
and Wakefield with us. I have got to satisfy those men, both in our 
statements of fact and in our proposals. And there is the consciousness 
of being hurried and scurried by that blessed old Commission, which 
is bungling through its report at a great rate, though it seems to order 
almost as much to be rewritten as it accepts as final. Also, though in a 
way the fight between my colleagues and myself adds to the excitement 
and amusement, it also adds to the strain. Their last little pin-prick is 
to suggest that I am only to have one proof to work on. “ Tell the 
chairman ”, I said to Jeffrey yesterday, “ that on the day that I am 
refused the number of proofs that I think necessary for efficient work- 
ing the report goes off to my private printer, and if that happens I will 
not be responsible for the consequences." 

The poor old Commission — and it is getting more old and weary, 
if not actually senile, with every week’s sitting. It is floundering about 
in its morass of a report. Everyone is disgusted with the report but no 
one dares get up and openly rebel. “ What is the alternative? Mrs. 
Webb’s draft dissent from the chairman’s draft report ”, says one dis- 
concerted commissioner to the other. For our document stares at them 
in a fine blue cover; and, though it is only Part I., yet there it is, 300 
pages of reasoned stuff with a scheme of reform at the end. Their 
report is still in scraps, and each week makes these scraps more dis- 
cordant with each other. The majority commissioners are getting so 
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tired and irritated with each other that they may break up any day. 
But I guess they will stick together in so far as mere formal signing is 
concerned. 

Are all men quite so imbecile as that lot are? I sit and watch them 
and wonder. They play about, altering commas and capitals and chan- 
ging the names of things, but leaving to mere accident whether or not 
the vagrants or the mentally defective are to be dealt with under the 
poor law. What puzzles me is that Provis goes into fits of laughter,' 
and Loch is beginning to be hysterically hilarious, when the chairman 
is more than usually muddled and inconsequent. I should have thought 
that a report which everyone is waiting for is not quite a laughing 
matter. On the other hand, they talk quite seriously of their scheme 
coming into existence, in so many months, and discuss for hours the 
interim arrangements. As they have not yet settled their scheme, in a 
form that is intelligible, their discussion seems somewhat “ previous ”. 
If I ever sic again on a Royal Commission, I hope my colleagues will 
be of a superior calibre — for really it is shockingly bad for one’s char- 
acter to be with such folk — it makes me feel intolerably superior. 

To these entries of the 1908 diary I add two from that of 
January 1909, a somewhat cat-like description of the last 
scenes of the Royal Commission on the Poor Law and 
Unemployment of 1905-9. 

’January \st, 1909. — Our report is finished and we await only 
the revise of the majority, so as to correct our references and keep in 
or omit our criticism according to their decision to keep in or omit the 
paragraph on “ The Break-up of the Poor Law On Saturday, we 
are all to attend and be photographed and sign a blank piece of paper. 
So ends the Commission of 1905-9 . 1 am in a state of complete exhaus- 
tion, made worse by nervous apprehension of more indiscretions in 
the press in the interests of the dissentient minority. The Minority 
Report has been pretty considerably read, and one or two copies are 
flying about. However, my colleagues will now melt back into the 
world at large, and we shall know each other no more. The relation 
has not been a pleasant one, for either side. 

' After his retirement I became a colleague of Sir Samuel Provis in the Statutory 
Committee for Pensions of Disabled Soldiers, and we became warm friends. Hence, 
when the reconstruction committee appointed a sub-committee to recommend as 
to poor law reform, Provis and also Lord George Hamilton were among my 
colleagues, and the report of that committee, which was in favour of the break-up 
of the poor law, was drafted by Sir Samuel Provis, Sir Robert Morant and myself, 
and accepted by the committee. This reform was, however, not carried out until 
the Poor Law Amendment Act of 1929. 
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January iph, 1909. — A scrimmagy meeting on Saturday ended 
the Royal Commission as far as I am concerned. I was dead beat, and 
in that state gave Duff a bit of my mind as regards the procedure of the 
Commission. We are all commanded to sign. But the report from which 
we had to sign our dissent is still in the making — a. new piece of it 
came round to-day, which apparently is to be inserted into the signed 
document without any meeting of the signatories. It happens to be a 
somewhat vital part, as it lays down the principle that all applications 
are to be made, in the first instance, to the “ voluntary aid committee ” ! 

Meanwhile, everything looks favourable for the reception of the 
Minority Report. The majority are counting on the reviewers never 
getting to that document, and damning it as Socialist. We naturally 
are taking care, so far as we can, that they get at it — not later than to 
the Majority Report. We believe that the Majority Report will get a 
bad reception from all sides. We shall see. 

Now I am resting for a week with sister Playne before pulling 
myself together and clearing up all the mess left over by the report. 
Then we are going off for a month’s holiday. The next months may 
be stormy. “ You have declared war,” wrote one of the inspectors of 
the Local Government Board, “ and war this will be.” 
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THE PLUNGE INTO PROPAGANDA 
1909-19 1 1 

The next two years, from the spring of 1909 to the summer 
of 1 91 1, when we started on our second tour round the 
world, were spent in an incessant propaganda of the legis- 
lative and administrative proposals of the Minority Report 
of the Poor Law Commission. For this purpose, in May 
1909, we inaugurated the National Committee for the Pro- 
motion of the Break-Up of the Poor Law, a cumbrous and 
equivocal title which was changed in the following year to 
the National Committee for the Prevention of Destitution. 
This association was presided over by the senior signatory 
of the report, the Dean of Norwich (Russell Wakefield, 
afterwards Bishop of Birmingham), with myself as honorary 
secretary, and the Other One as chairman of the executive 
committee. 

We started out with a small staff of paid assistants and 
rapidly enrolled a large body of voluntary organisers, journal- 
ists and lecturers, together with some 20,000 members, con- 
tributing an income for office expenses of over £5000 a year. 
Within this organisation were not only leading Labour men 
and Socialists, but also distinguished persons belonging to 
the Conservative and Liberal parties; also Nonconformist 
ministers, Anglican dignitaries, and even Catholic priests. 
In short, the National Committee claimed to be a non-party 
organisation. 

Here it may be well to note that this plunge into propa- 
ganda entailed two grave consequences which, if we had 
realised at the time, might have deterred us from taking this 
new departure. First and foremost, our research into social 
institutions had to be suspended: the history of English 
Local Government during the nineteenth century which we 
had planned to write in 1899 was never completed, except 
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the history of the English Poor Law, for which my member- 
ship of the Royal Commission on the Poor Law enabled us to 
collect a mass of new material. 

The second untoward consequence is less easy to explain. 
Perhaps it may be summarised in the axiom, you cannot at 
one and the same time exercise behind-the-scenes influence 
over statesmen, civil servants and newspaper editors, while 
you yourself engage in public propaganda of projects which 
these eminent ones may view with hostility or suspicion. 

Thus during 1 909-1 1 we lost touch with Liberal Cabinet 
Ministers, and later on with the Conservative leaders and 
superior civil servants. Thereby hangs another tale to be 
told in a future volume: our rapidly increasing participation 
in the Labour movement, largely brought about by our 
success as propagandists of a definite scheme of social 
reorganisation. This led to the Other One’s active participa- 
tion, during the Great War, in the consolidation of the 
Labour Party as Plis Majesty’s Opposition ; with the result 
that he himself became a Labour M.P. ; then a member of 
the two Labour Cabinets ; and eventually one of the Labour 
representatives in the House of Lords. Being wise after the 
event, I sometimes regret this turning-point in Our Partner- 
ship. Personally, I should have preferred a life of continued 
research and non-party social intercourse. But has one, 
however free one may seem from other people’s orders, any 
real choice between rival calls to action? Is the future as 
irretrievably fixed as the past seems to be viewed by the 
historian? Is the career of every mortal settled in advance by 
character and circumstance? Who knows? 


1909 

The first entries in the MS. diary after the final meeting 
for the signature of the two reports reveal utter exhaustion 
of body and mind, followed by balked self-esteem, blank 
disappointment at the superior publicity and approval ac- 
corded by the press to the Majority over the Minority 
Report. A restful six weeks’ holiday in Italy swept away these 
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unhealthy symptoms and I returned to the daily work of 
Our Partnership, happy and self-confident, with just a spice 
of renewed combativeness. 

January ijth . — Looking back on those autumn months [I write 
early in January] I wonder how I managed to come through it— it 
was sheer will power induced by prayer. Every morning I trudged out 
between 6.30 and 7.30 — an hour of sharp physical exercise combined 
with intense prayer for help to solve the problem before us each morn- 
ing. And solutions did come to me in those morning walks. How they 
came I do not know, but, by the time I sat down to work, the par- 
ticular knot was undone. Now I am in a state of collapse because there 
is nothing to pray for, nothing particular to do, which seems heyand 
my power — for which I need inspiration. Perhaps, there will be 
another call. I must be strong enough to answer : “ Y es, we will come 
and do it ”. 

February Sth . — Still in the depth of depression — the reaction from 
the pressure of the last eight months. But already I am beginning to 
foresee that presently I shall revive, and that I shall find myself back 
again in the quiet atmosphere of the student’s life, with no public 
responsibilities, and with none of those horribly difficult questions of 
conduct that have been a sort of nightmare to me since I joined the 
Royal Commission. The plain truth is, that the position of a minoi'ity 
on a hostile Royal Commission is rather intolerable; it has no chance 
of fighting openly. With no publicity, no appeal from the decision of 
a preponderant majority, with no regular procedure, so that it is 
impossible even to know what is being done, leave alone oppose it, 
the minority is thrown back on the device of working outside the 
Commission and in defiance of it. Throughout the whole business. 
Lord George has considered the Commission analogous to a Govern- 
ment of which he was Prime Minister, and those who agreed with 
him. Secretaries of State, and the minority members sort of Under- 
secretaries to be told as much, or as little, as he chose and to obey 
orders. This has led me to look elsewhere for my forces, and to under- 
mine and circumvent the commissioners’ will by calling in those forces. 
This, of course, has not been nice on my side, and I have from time 
to time felt horribly miserable about it — especially, I am afraid, when 
I have been found out. Such are the infirmities of half-civilised human 
nature! Sidney, of course, takes a different view and has no kind of 
qualms: he is self-less and does not mind doing what he decides it is 
right to do, whatever other people may think about it. And in all 
these ways he has a robust conscience. It is immaterial to him whether 
or not he is found out, or even whether or not he is rightly or wrongly 
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accused. “ If I have not done this particular thing,” he says cheerily, 
“ I have done something else just as bad, so rough justice is done. 
I think 1 am quite right to do it, or I should not do it ”, he adds. 

February i %th . — The day after the reception of the reports of the 
Poor Law Commission. We turned out to be quite wrong as to the 
reception of the Majority Report. So far as the first day’s reviews are 
concerned, the majority have got a magnificent reception. We have 
had a fair look in, but only in those papers which had got to know of 
the existence of a Minority Report before the issue late on Wednesday 
night. If we had not taken steps, we should have been submerged 
completely, by the great length of the Majority Report, coupled with 
their revolutionary proposals, the largeness of their majority and the 
relative weight of the names. Roughly speaking, all the Conservative 
papers went for the -majority proposals, and the London Liberal 
papers were decidedly for ours. We secured, in fact, belligerent rights, 
but not more than that. The majority hold the platform. Perhaps we 
feel a trifle foolish at having crabbed the Majority Report to our 
family and intimate friends, and exalted our own. That has certainly 
not proved to be the estimate of public opinion. 

We have had an amusing little encounter with the majority over 
the separate publication of our report — by the Fabian Society and 
Longmans. We thought we had the copyright: or that Sidney had it. 
I told the Royal Commission staff that we intended to publish im- 
mediately after the Royal Commission published. A few days before 
the publication, the Fabian Society received a peremptory letter from 
the Treasury solicitor forbidding the publication of the Minority 
Report as an infringement of the crown copyright. This was, I think, 
clearly instigated by Lord Geoi-ge or Duff; and it was apparently 
unwarranted bluff, as there is a Treasury minute (1887) permitting 
re-publication unless the public has been notified otherwise. We did 
not know of this minute, and got a bit flustered. But an appeal to 
Haldane settled the matter, and die Treasury letter was withdrawn. 
Both editions were published on Thursday, the day on which the 
Reports were reviewed in the press. It is a most interesting experiment 
in book-selling. 

10,000 Minority Report: encumbered with 
Majority Report! and notes and references 
in a ponderous blue-book. 5s. 6d. 

3000 ditto: without references, Fabian pocket 

edition, two vols. 3s. 

1500 ditto: again without notes and references, 

Longmans bound, two volumes. 1 2s. 6d. 
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It is scarcely conceivable that separate publication of the Minority 
Report can injure the blue-book sale of the whole report, but will this 
amazingly cheap blue-book injure sales of the cheap edition, or stop the 
1 2s. 6d. edition selling? 

In another fortnight we sail for Italy for a good five or six weeks’ 
holiday. We need it to refresh us from tlie hard grind of these years, 
and to cleanse the thoughts that are in us — at least, I do — at present, 
I am morbidly sensitive, quite unworthily so. 

February ilnd . — I am recovering my equilibriuim slowly. It is 
always interesting to analyse one’s mistakes and successes. In our 
depreciation of the Majority Report and our fiilse expectation of its 
failure to catch on, we overlooked the immense step made by the 
sweeping-away of the deterrent poor law, in name, at any rate, and, to 
some extent in substance, by municipalising its control. Every now 
and again, I realised this; but then, when I considered the chaotic 
proposals of the Majority Report, I lost sight of it in my indignation 
at their attempt to present a new appearance while maintaining the old 
substance underneath. In a sense, the Majority Report meant success 
to our cause, but not victory to ourselves. However, I am inclined to 
think the distinction between the two reports — the fact that only by 
re-distribution of the services can you obtain curative and restorative 
treatment — ^will become gradually apparent to the nation. What is 
certainly most surprising is the absence of any kind of protest from the 
adherents of the old order — the believers in the principles of 1834 — 
against the iconoclastic effect of the Majority Report. That the 
principles of 1834 should die so easily is certainly a thorough-going 
surprise. Even the Spectator acquiesces. 

April 20 th . — Home again after the most refreshing six weeks’ 
holiday. It began badly. The life on board the steamer was horribly 
unpleasant for the first two days, and boresome, though wholesome, 
for the last six days. The three days at Naples before we had acquired 
the habit of the tourist were chaotic; we were real innocents abroad, 
not knowing exactly what to do with ourselves. But the three weeks 
at Rome were unexpectedly delightful. Our bedroom at the Hotel 
Flora looked straight on to the tops of the pines of the Borghese 
Gardens, to the northern hills of the Campagna. The ruins, the 
sculptures, the Campagna and the Alban hills, all yielded hours and 
days of interest and enjoyment. A pleasant little circle of Italians — the 
Scipio Borgheses, Contessa Pasolini, Count Balzani, Marchesa de Vita, 
the Sodarinis, and various Monseigneurs and other cultivated men and 
women, belonging to the “ White ” and the “ Black ” sets, just gave 
the touch of intimacy with native things that prevents one from sinking 
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into the guide-book attitude and feeling the mere tourist. Then four 
heavenly days at Assisi, a week with the Playnes in Florence, revelling 
in the pictures I loved so well thirty years ago, a not unpleasant journey 
home pondering on all the beauty we had seen, on the movements in 
the old world of Rome, its republica, its empire, its mediaevalism, its 
renaissance and its nationalism, and its church, and we are back to 
find our little home cleaned up and re-decorated and our work 
awaiting us. 

Above all, I have a completely rested brain, and the Commission, 
with all its hateful friction, has practically ceased to concern me. Good 
intention is now dominant, and I have recovered the habit of prayer. 
What I have to avoid is all silly worry and self-consciousness. We have 
to go straight for our object, to clean up the base of society, single- 
minded, without thought of oui-selves or what people think of us or our 
work. Sidney has this talent of unselfconscious effort — “ the soldier’s 
pay if not the victor’s meed ”} he is always content; our pay, he 
suggests, is a very handsome one. But I need deliberately to oust from 
my mind other feelings. Now that I am strong again and my brain 
thoroughly re-created with new thoughts and feelings, rested by 
thoughts about great things, unconnected with my own little spark of 
life, I can go back to my daily work with real enjoyment in the routine 
grind, and without thought of any other reward than the doing of the 
work itself, in loving companionship with my boy, and kindly inter- 
course with fellow-workers. We may have another fifteen or twenty 
years of working life; may we use these years well, with zeal, discretion, 
kindliness and straightforward integrity. 

So far as we can foretell [I enter a few days later] the work of the 
next eighteen months will consist of (i) propaganda of the Minority 
Report, (2) bringing out of books connected with these proposals, and 
also (3) finishing up our eighteenth-century study of English local 
government. We are starting a committee for pushing the Minority 
Report; and we are lecturing considerably; five days next week in the 
big north-country towns, and odd lectures in London, Oxford, etc. — 
all before we go for a week to the Fabian School in Wales. Beyond 
this work I mean, during the next ten months, to turn my attention 
on to the Fabian Society and the London School of Economics, and to 
cultivate the young people who are members of either organisation — 
more especially the Fabian Society. There is coming over the country 
a great wave of reaction against Liberalism and Labour, and the 
Fabian Society will probably lose in membership. The Minority 
Report, and the kudos which the Society has got out of it, will stay 
that reaction but not wholly prevent it. By our personal influence we 
have to keep the flag flying — the flag of steady, persistent pressure for 
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levelling up the bottomest layer of society. We think in the Minority 
Report we have a clear consistent scheme which can be worked out by 
any sensible and well-intentioned body of administrators. The wave of 
political reaction need not prevent this — the Conservatives are, for this 
purpose, quite as good as the Liberals and we have as much influence 
over them. 

May 1.5M. — Enter the National Committee for the Break-Up of 
the Poor Law. Started on our campaign for forming public opinion. 
My first attempt at organisation. I am trying a new expei iment — an 
executive committee for consultative purposes and a secretariat of 
young men and women who will initiate policy and carry it out, I 
acting as chairman, and reporting to the executive committee. We 
start, with very little money and a good deal of zeal, on a crusade 
against destitution. It is rather funny to start at my time of life, on the 
war-path, at the head of a contingent of young men and women. What 
I have got to aim at is to make these young people do the work, acting 
as moderator and councillor, and occasionally suggesting new departures 
for them to carry out. I have to teach them how to work, not work 
myself. All the same, it is a horrid nuisance: I long to get back to the 
quiet life of research and pleasant friendship, long days and weeks in 
the country, which we enjoyed before the Royal Commission came 
in to upset our life. 

June 18M. — A month’s grind at preparing forms, letters, member- 
ship cards, leaflets, tracts and other literature, for the National Com- 
mittee. It looks as if Sidney and I will be absorbed in directing the 
propaganda — ^probably entirely, for three or four months at any rate — 
and for most of our time for the next year or so. What I am trying to 
set on foot is a real comradeship in this crusade — an intensive culture 
of the membership with a view to enrolling others and getting everyone 
to give of their best. My band of volunteers are devoted; and we are 
trying to do the utmost with a small sum of money — iJooo. I have a 
vision of a permanent organisation growing out of the temporary 
propaganda; an organisation to maintain the standard of life in all its 
aspects, and to co-ordinate voluntary effort with the action of the 
public authorities responsible for each service. Time will show. Mean- 
while, we have been quite strangely dropped by the more distinguished 
of our acquaintances and by the Liberal Ministers in particular. I have 
never had so few invitations as this season, and this in spite of the 
advertisentent of the Minority Report. No doubt this is partly due to 
our growing reputation for being absorbed in our work, but largely, 

I think, because there is a return of active fear of Socialism, and of 
being assumed to be connected with Socialists, though Lord George 
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Hamilton’s bad word (and I hear he “ foams at the mouth ” whenever 
I am mentioned) counts. Altogether I am rather in disgrace with the 
great folk! 

June i%th . — In response to an invitation to dine, Haldane called 
yesterday — excused himself from dining here and asked us to come 
and dine that very evening with Elizabeth and himself alone. Last 
evening we told him, in a friendly way, of our new plunge into propa- 
ganda, and suggested that a crusade against destitution ' was a really 
fine complement to “ the Great Budget ”. He welcomed neither the 
news of our work, nor the reference to the magnitude of his col- 
leagues’ success. Both displeased him. ’iVe gathered from what he said, 
or left unsaid, that he had become indifferent, if not actually hostile, 
to the minority scheme, or felt that the Cabinet intended to be so. 
There does not seem to be any chance of die majority scheme being 
accepted — rather an inertia and a willingness to accept John Burns’ 
assurance at the Local Government Board, that the status quo was the 
best of all possible worlds. Haldane actually stood up for J. B. as an 
efficient Minister! 

A curious little episode at this dinner. The conversation drifted on 
to religious teaching in secondary schools, and I casually remarked 
that I liked a definitely religious atmosphere and the practice of prayer 
as part of the school life. “ Nonsense — Mrs. ’Webb ”, blurted out the 
usually calm Elizabeth, with a sort of insinuation in her voice that I 
was not sincere. I fired up and maintained my ground; and, in a 
moment of intimacy, asserted that prayer was a big part of my own 
life. Whereupon both the Haldanes turned round and openly scoffed 
at me, Haldane beginning a queer kind of cross-examination in law- 
court fashion as to what exactly I prayed to, or prayed about, and 
Elizabeth scornfully remarking that prayer was mere superstition. It 
was a strange outburst met by another vehement assertion on my part 
that the two big forces for good in the world were the scientific method 
applied to the process of life, and the use of prayer in directing the 
purpose of life. Being well-bred persons, we all saw our mistake — I in 
introducing a note of too great intimacy, and they in scoffing at it. 
But the jar produced between us lingered through the remaining part 
of the evening, and I went away with somewhat hurt feelings. 

What the ill-success of that evening proved to me was that my 
instinct to keep clear of the Liberal Ministry was a wise one; it would 
have been better if I had not invited Haldane and had not accepted his 
pis aller invitation. F or some reason which we do not appreciate, the 
Haldanes are constrained or estranged. Possibly because they feel 
obliged to go back on their former agreement with the Minority 
Report; possibly because they have heard that we admire Lloyd George 
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and Winston Churchill and openly state that they are the best of the 
party (I always put in a saving clause for Haldane, out of old affection). 

Unfortunately, our estrangement from the Whigs does not mean 
comradeship with the Radicals: we are wrong, and likely to become 
wronger, with Lloyd George and Winston Churchill over immediate 
issues. We do not see our way to support their insurance schemes. We 
shall not go against them directly, but we shall not withdraw our 
criticisms in the Minority Report. If their schemes can be carried out 
we should not much object. Both have good consequences. But we 
still doubt their practicability, and some of the necessary conditions 
strike us as very unsatisfactory. The unconditionality of all payments 
under insurance schemes constitutes a grave defect. The state gets 
nothing for its money in the way of conduct, it may even encourage 
malingerers. However, we shall honestly try not to crab the Govern- 
ment schemes: they are thoroughly well-intentioned. 

We remain friends with the Balfours. Arthur dined here a day or 
two ago and was as friendly as ever. Gerald has accepted the president- 
ship of the Students’ Union of the London School of Economics — a 
very kindly action. But then they are not in office ( !) and any agitation 
for the Minority Report does not affect them except that it may be 
an inconvenience to the Liberals and, therefore, welcome — so says 
the cynic. I am inclined to believe in their genuine friendliness. 

As a set-off to the estrangement from the Liberal leaders, many 
Progressives who have shunned both us and the Fabians are trooping 
in to the National Committee — Leonard Hobhouse, J. A. Hobson, 
G. P. Gooch, Graham Wallas, Gilbert Murray, H. G. Wells and 
others — and the Liberal editors are friendly. 

What I have to keep intact is my health and my nerve. All this 
office organisation, writing ephemeral tracts, preparing speeches and 
talking to all sorts of different persons, is soul-destroying; excites but 
does not satisfy. There is none of that happy alternation of strenuous 
work and complete rest which made such a pleasant life. However, 
the life of agitator lies before me for many months, perhaps years. 

June itind . — I met Winston on the Embankment this afternoon. 
“ Well, how do you think we are doing, Mrs. Webb.? ” “ Tou are doing 
very well, Mr. Churchill, but I have my doubts about your Cabinet: 
I doiPt believe they mean to do anything with the poor law.” “ Oh! 
yes, they do ”, said Winston. “ You must talk to Haldane about it, he 
has it in hand. We are going in for a classified poor law.” I muttered 
something about that not being sufficient, which he half understood 
and then turned the conversation. I had obtained the due to Haldane’s 
displeasure. He and Asquith have decided against the break-up of the 
poor We have a formidable fight before us. They are con- 
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templatiiig, not the majority scheme, but a new poor law authority 
of some kind or another. We shall have to fight hard, and we may be 
beaten. We must not talk big, or boast or brag. We must just go 
persistently on, taking every opportunity of converting the country. 
Meanwhile, the less we see of the Liberal Ministry, the better. We 
had better not knotv they are against us. 

We had further information that the Liberal Ministers have settled 
on London to start their new poor law. We shall see! 

July bth . — A pleasant episode: delighted to get my doctorate, and 
from Manchester, the birthplace of my family as members of the 
governing class. Dear old Father, how pleased he would have been.' 

July %%nd . — We are living in a veritable turmoil. The little office 
we took is crowded with literature and active workers: members are 
streaming in and a good deal of money. Sidney and I spend our lives 
writing, talking, organising. After all, we are not far off the end of 
our working life; and, if we could really start a great social drainage 
scheme before we leave the scene, it would be something for which to 
die content. It is no use shrinking from this life of surface agitation 


‘ “ There were ringing cheers as Mrs. Webb ascended the platform and was 
presented by Professor Alexander for the degree of Doctor of Letters. Whatever 
changes in the structure or the methods of industry and society, Professor Alexander 
said, the future may hold in her lap, they prepare the way not least to a prudent 
and beneficent result who, like the lady whom I have the honour to present to you 
set themselves the task of tracing the growth and the tendency of the forces which 
are now at work. Trying her young wings over the field of co-operation, she spread 
them, in the company of her distinguished husband, for a wider and more sustained 
flight, in order to survey the history of trade unionism, the present operation of the 
principle of collective bargaining, and its scope and possibilities for the future’ and 


n greater courage of enterprise, to take it 


‘<2 comprehensive 


f, the whole history and condition of English local government. Let ti,„uiuu5 
politicians complain that these studies by their persuasiveness of interpretation 
insinuate a particular ideal of political reform, and warn us that ‘ Subtle wiles are 
in her smiles, to set the world a-wooing it is for us rather to praise their learning 
their devotion to enquiry, the large and luminous sweep of their observation Of 
her report upon the poor law I cannot tell whether it is destined to be known here- 
after as the report of the minority of a commission or as the judgment of the majority 
of a people. (Applause.) But, individualists or socialists or Fabians, we are all of us 
Fabians in the tribute of admiration which we pay to the breadth, the consistency 
the singleness of conception displayed by its authors. In all these vast undertakings 
she has maintained with pertinacious modesty that her own share in the joint labour 
is less than an equal one. But I crave your permission, Mr. Vice-Chancellor to 
follow a world unconvinced in counting this belief of hers in the class of ’'ll— 'o ' 
generated by the affections. (Laughter.) 

“ Though we cannot claim her as one of our own former students, she belongs 
to a family associated intimately with the life of Manchester, whose tradition of 
eminent public service she has continued and enlarged. And it is therefore a daughter 
of our own house whom I ask you to inscribe upon our rolls when in the name of 
the Senate I present to you Beatrice Webb for the degree of Doctor of Letters in this 
University ” {Manchester Gua 7 'dian, July 5, 1909). 
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from this perpetual outgiving of personality — we have just got to use 
ourselves up at it. I have taken to it too late to make more than a 
mediocre success, but I have our joint name as a sort of jumping-off 
place. It is a curiously demoralising life, if one did not realise the 
essential conditions of it and guard one’s mind from taking them other- 
wise than conditions that all agitators are subject to — the subservient 
and foolish admiration of followers. Just as during those last months 
of the Commission I was working in the atmosphere of perpetual 
hostility and disparagement, here I am working in the atmosphere of 
admiration and willing obedience to my will. One has to accept this 
atmosphere, even to foster it, otherwise an organisation does not 
flourish. But one must be perpetually reminding oneself that the 
attitude of followers does not depend on one’s own excellence but on 
the exigencies of leadership. 

July 22rd . — As I sat in my office this morning — the three rooms 
crowded with volunteers — Bentham [a leading member of the majority 
of the Commission and chairman of the Bradford Board of Guardians] 
was announced. I gave him the warmest welcome, introduced Colegate 
[the secretary] to him, and asked him what we could do for him. He 
seemed almost dazed with the bustle of the office. “ I wanted to see 
your literature”, he said. “You seem as busy here as if it were a 
general election.” “ Perhaps it is ”, I laughingly replied. “ I wish we 
had someone to organise our side — like youj no member of the 
Majority cares enough about it.” He seemed much perturbed by 
Willis-Bund’s leaflet [the chairman of the Worcestershire County 
Council who had been converted to our report] and by Shackleton’s 
adhesion [a Labour M.P., afterwards a Government official], collected 
all the literature he could get hold of, paid for it, and retired, after I 
had shown him our third room full of stock and literature. Now they 
have realised that we are at work, what will the majority do? Will 
they start a rival organisation, or will they issue a manifesto warning 
the world against usj or will they subside into apathy? 

We have three forces against us besides the status quo or 1834 
school: the British Medical Journal, the British Medical Association 
(i.e. the inferior medical practitioners fearing the encroachments of 
preventive medicine in physic-mongeririg); the busy-body relief-of- 
distress philanthropist who likes the “ voluntary aid committee ” of the 
majority; and the Hegelians, led by Bosanquet, clinging to the “ cate- 
gory of the destitute ” ! On our side we have organised Labour, the 
Liberal press, the officials of the new preventive services, and a large 
section of the disinterested public who long for a radical and compre- 
hensive scheme for preventing destitution, and many administrative 
minds of all creeds and political views. We also have the huge im- 
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popularity of the poor law with its stigma of pauperism. If we can stop 
any re-establishment of a poor law authority for a couple of years, I 
think we shall win; we shall commit the country to a policy of complete 
communal responsibility for the fact of destitution. For many years 
that responsibility will be imperfectly fulfilled, but it will never again 
be repudiated. That will be an immense step forward, worth a big 
sacrifice of time and energy — the best way to spend the remainder of 
our two little lives. 

There won’t be much left of us when this work is done! Seventeen 
years to-day we were married: another such period, and probably only 
one will be left, if one. If only we could look forward to going out 
together, hand in hand, as we have pressed through the active period 
of our lives, trying each day to complete some little part of the common 
task, but always close together in body and mind, day and night, night 
and day. This union in death is too great a prize to win — in nature’s 
way? 

Sidney has also been thoroughly happy, partly because our comrade- 
ship has never been so complete. Hitherto, we have had only one side 
of our work together: our research and book-vvriting. But, this last 
year, we have organised together, spoken together, as well as written 
together. And he has been extraordinarily generous in not resenting, 
in the very least, my having nominally to take the front place, as the 
leading minority commissioner, and ostensible head of the National 
Committee. Fortunately, in spite of his modesty, everyone knows that 
he is the backbone of the “ Webb ” firm, even if I do appear, on some 
occasions, as the figure-head. 

September %'jth . — ^The whole political world is convulsed with ex- 
citement as to whether or not the Lords will throw out the budget. 
No one quite knows what will happen to the finances of the country 
if they do — the tea duty and tile income-tax will lapse, and unless the 
Government takes some extraordinary measures the public revenue 
will be in the most amazing confusion. That in itself seems to prove 
that the constitution does not provide for the Lords throwing out a 
budget ! Hence, wiseacres who are not party men, like Courtney and 
Sidney, say the Lords won’t throw out the budget. On the other hand, 
two considerations drive them to do so — the exigencies of tariff reform, 
and the fear of future onslaughts on their power over money bills. All 
advance in Socialism might, perhaps even must, take the form of 
money bills, now that the cleavage between parties is chiefly a cleavage 
with regard to the ownership of property. Hence, if the Lords do not 
throw out the budget, they admit that they are powerless to fulfil their 
main function — the protection of property and thef status quo. On the 
other hand, by throwing out the budget they raise the old, old issue of 
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the right of the Commons to tax the commonalty — an issue that dates 
back to Charles I and Hampden; they also set themselves against the 
rapidly growing feeling against great holdings of land and capital by 
individuals. And, if the country declares overwhelmingly against them, 
they may lose their veto, not merely over money bills but over all 
legislation whatsoever. In forcing the Lords to fight on a budget, and a 
budget which taxes land and great accumulations of capital, the Liberals 
have chosen the only position from which they may win a victory. And, 
even if they were to lose, they have a splendid question upon which 
to work up democratic fenaticism against a tax-the-food-of-the-feople 
Government. I am inclined to think that, whatever the result of an 
election on the budget, it will land the Lords in their last ditch. But 
have they an alternative? 

Meanwhile, our agitation booms along in its own little way. Our 
membership rises rapidly; a good deal of fluff of course, but a good 
'deal of good material mixed in with it. The manufacture of this move- 
ment is really like the manufacture of the School of Economics — it 
depends on untiring ingenuity in organising power, perpetually invent- 
ing new devices, stepping from stone to stone. Though the blatant 
budget agitation overehadows our propaganda in the public mind, I am 
not altogether sure that this is not something of an advantage. We 
don’t seem to belong to any party — ^and each party is inclined to look 
at us beneficently. We are, in fact, creeping into the public mind much 
as the School of Economics crept into the University, into the City, 
into the railway world, into the Civil Service, into the War Office — 
before anyone was aware of it. Our little office, wedged between the 
Fabian office close on its right, and the London School of Economics 
a few yards to its left, is a sort of middle-term between avowed Socialism 
and non-partizan research and administrative technique. The staff of 
the three organisations and the active spirits of their management are 
all the same persons, and they exchange facilities with the utmost 
freedom. It is only in London that this triangular activity of the Webbs 
could occur — London with its anonymity, with its emphasis on 
personal likings, and its contempt for intellectual principles — a state 
of things which favours a rapid but almost unconscious change in the 
substance of the structure of society. 

On the day before his great Bingley Hall meeting A. J. B. dined 
here. I had to meet him five men — Sir Gilbert Parker, J. W. Hills 
(M.P. for Durham), Major Wardle, all Conservatives who have joined 
our Committee, Dr, Macdonald, president of the British Medical 
Association, and Dr. Newman of the Education Department. We 
really had a brilliant talk, and sat over dinner until 10.15 o’clock, 
continuing the discussion upstairs. It all raged over the principles of 
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the Minority Report, and A. J. B. egged us on, evidently vastly in- 
terested and amused. I believe he is with us, but he is naturally very 
discreet. Anyway, his presence and obvious intimacy was a proper sight 
for my two friendly Conservative M.P.’s and my unfriendly Tory 
president of the British Medical Association. 

October 3r^. — Winston and his wife dined here the other night to 
meet a party of young Fabians. He is taking on the look of the mature 
statesman — bon ■vivant and orator, somewhat in love with his own 
phrases. He did not altogether like the news of our successful agitation. 
“ You should leave the work of converting the country to us, Mrs. 
Webb, you ought to convert the Cabinet.” “ That would be all right 
if we wanted merely a change in the.law; but we want ”, I added, “ to 
really change the mind of the people with regard to the facts of destitu- 
tion, to make them feel the infamy of it and the possibility of avoiding 
it. That won’t be done by converting the Cabinet, even if we could 
convert the Cabinet — which I doubt. We will leave that task to a 
converted country! ” 

In the course of the evening he took a fancy to my organising 
secretary, Colegate, and told him to apply to the Board of Trade. And 
I have secured a position for Fred Keeling. Winston Churchill said 
that anyone, if really recommended “ on my honour ”, he would take 
on. I felt justified in recommending Keeling and Colegate.* 

November i^th . — We are carrying on a raging, tearing propaganda, 
lecturing or speaking five or six times a week. We had ten days in the 
North of England and in Scotland — in nearly every place crowded and 
enthusiastic audiences. In Scotland, our special end was to establish 
the Scottish National Committee; that is a somewhat difficult task as 
we have no personality as yet in the movemetit except, perhaps, that 
gentle and intellectual Professor James Seth. And the Scottish people 
are cautious and wait to have the credentials of a new movement before 
they join. But so far as interested and enthusiastic audiences are con- 
cerned, and large sales of literature at our meetings, we could hardly 
have done better. In some ways Scotland is more ripe for our scheme 
than England. The school boards are far keener than the education 
committees to take full reponsibility for the children, and the fact that 
the children of able-bodied parents cannot be legally relieved out of 
poor rates adds to this tendency. The public health authorities have 
already been charged with phthisis. Its unemployed and vagrancy pro- 
blems are outside the poor law at present, and could hardly be thrust 
into it as the majority proposes. 


' As managers of Labour Exchanges ■which he was just starting. 
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November i^th . — ^We had a delightful three days at Whittingehame 
with Arthur Balfour, Lady Betty, Miss Balfour and Professor Lodge. 
Sidney had far more talk with A. J. B. than ever before. He was more 
than sympathetic about the Minority Report. I made him read the 
whole of the latter part of the Scottish Report and he asked Sidney 
what could be said against the minority scheme; it almost seemed self- 
evident. Of course, we must not build too much on such sympathetic 
sayings from a man of Mr. Balfour’s temperament. But it means that, 
if the Liberals did bring in a new poor law, they would probably be 
opposed by the Labour Party and by the front opposition bench only 
too glad to find itself advanced. The odd thing is that, this being the 
attitude of the leader of the opposition, the Tmes should continue so 
bitterly hostile as it showed itself in its leader about the Scottish Report. 
The Morriing Post is already beginning to tack — but it is the only 
Unionist paper that is ever decently impartial towards the Minority 
Report and its authors. 

A. J. B. is much concerned with all the crude promises about tariff 
reform as a cure for unemployment that are being made by his following 
— from his tone I should think there had been ructions. 

November %o.nd . — As usual, A. J. B. has capitulated to the tail and 
repeated the shibboleth that tariff reform will diminish unemployment. 
What can be the attraction of leadership when you are led ! 

December 1st . — Another two spells of lecturing — Sheffield, Leeds, 
Bradford and Hereford last week, Bristol, Newport, Cardiff this week, 
Worcester, Birmingham, Manchester next week, a wearing sort of 
life, but we do seem to be impressing the Minority Report on those 
who are interested in the poverty problem. 

Meanwhile, we are on the eve of the great political match- — Lords 
V. Commons. I am inclined to think the Lords are in for a bad beating; 
and, through them, the tariff reformers are going to get a set-back. To 
the onlooker it looks rotten business for the very section of the party — 
the extreme tariff reformers — who have pushed the Lords over the 
precipice. Tariff reform would have won handsomely at the next 
general election coming in its ordinary course. But, allied with Lords 
and land monopoly, I cannot conceive that the tariff reformers will 
get any better result than some considerable reduction of the Govern- 
ment majority — which will leave the Government in power foranother 
five years, and Lloyd George and Winston Churchill in command 
of the Government majority with the backing of the Labour Party. 

We feel now much more content with the prospects of an election. 
We have sixteen thousand members and we are printing one hundred 
thousand questions for candidates. Whatever happens, John Burns 
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leaves the Local Government Board. He will probably lose his seat, 
but anyhow, the fact that, if he remains at the Local Government 
Board and Winston at the Board of Trade, neither of them can draw 
the £5000 salary, means that there will be a general post of Ministers. 
If by any chance the Tories come in, we think that the personal 
friendship of A. J. B. and Lyttelton, combined with the anxiety of the 
tariff reformers for an advanced programme, will entail a continuation 
of the breaking-up process, even if they do not deliberately adopt the 
whole scheme straight away. 

Sir R. Morant came to supper with us the other day. Apparently, if 
the Liberals do come back, Winston means to go to the Local Govern- 
ment Board and to take Morant with him, with the intention of carry- 
ing out the Minority Report. Morant is printing our Bill, at his private 
press, and is getting to work to study the question. He is nervous that 
J. B. will appoint the legal expert in Adrian’s place before leaving, but 
I hardly think that likely. Altogether everything looks most promising. 
But there is a good eighteen months’ grind, before we can get free of 
this agitation. 

December 1 0th . — When at Birmingham for our Town Hall meeting 
we stayed a night with Clara Ryland aiid met Beatrice Chamberlain. 
The family is fully satisfied that they are in for a great victory. 
Apparently the “ Master ” regards the passing of the budget as a real 
disaster — as beginning a method of raising money that leads straight 
away from tariff reform and straight into Socialism. I thought I 
detected both in Clara Ryland and Beatrice Chamberlain a growing 
feeling for the protection of property — ^a growing fear of encroach- 
ments on the wealth of the wealthy which I had' not noticed before. 
Hence, rather than pass the budget they are willing to risk a re- 
invigorated Liberal Party. And, unlike A. J. B., they have no sort of 
doubt that a tariff reform Government will recommend itself to the 
people — they have not the shadow of a fear that they would have 
growing up underneath such a Government an exasperated body of 
discontent, based on a really revolutionary propaganda against a pro- 
pertied class and a hereditary second chamber. It seems to me that 
the welding together of old Radicalism and modern Socialism, which 
this pro-budget-anti-Lords movement means, will get more and more 
dangerous the longer it lasts — ^and it is bound to last until it gets its 
Government into power. On that reasoning, a victory for tariff reform, 
unless it were absolutely overwhelming, would be the most dangerous 
issue of the present campaign for Conservatism. Partly because moderate 
counsels will prevail, we prophesy the return of the Liberals with a 
much reduced majority — sufficient to pass the budget but not sufficient 
to permanently handicap the House of Lords /or all purposes. 
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December 20 th. — We are all awaiting breathlessly the issue of the 
great battle. The progressives of all shades are in mind united, however 
Labour and Liberal Party exigencies may make them fight among 
tliemselves in particular cases. To the outside observer, it is amazing 
that the Lords should have dared democratic feeling at one and the 
same time on the political and economic side! Those who have led 
them, men of the type of Hewins, Milner, Garvin, Curzon (encouraged 
by the old politician of Highbury <}, have apparently relied on the ignor- 
ance and snobbish prejudice of the non-political elector — the man 
without social purpose of any kind — the reader of the Daily Mail and 
Express intent only on keeping all he has, and leading his life undis- 
turbed by social obligations. No one knows how big this class is, how 
many persons are actually without any social purpose and can be swayed 
by vulgar cries of alarm for their property or their personal freedom, 
or by admiration for the “ sporting Lord We believe that English 
public opinion is still sound and healthy, and that there will be at the 
polls a considerable majority in favour of steady popular control over 
the life of the community. Even if the polls go against us, the battle 
will have only just begun and will be of the longest and bitterest that 
England has experienced since the first Reform Bill. The wisely 
moderate man should dread a Tory victory. The whole Liberal Party 
would become extremists. There would be no turning back for the 
Greys and the Haldanes, the lines would be drawn; political Radicalism 
would be finally merged into “ economic collectivism the Fabian 
Society would be, in fact, triumphant. Perhaps it is an instinctive per- 
ception of this fact that has made both Courtney and Henry Hobhouse 
throw in their lot with the Liberals. The moderate men must, if wise, 
desire a moderate Liberal victory. That alone will keep the Liberals, 
for another spell, from falling into the arms of the Socialists. 

New Tear's Eve, 1909. Southsea. — Sidney had to come and speak 
for Sanders (the Fabian candidate for Portsmouth), so I came too, for 
three days’ walking in the Isle of Wight, a rest before beginning the 
new year’s work. 

Very happy we have been since the close of the Commission and 
our Italian holiday. Since we took up this propaganda we have had 
a straightforward job, with no problems of conduct, but with a great 
variety of active work; organising office work, public speaking and 
personal persuasion of individuals, work which absorbs all one’s time 
without any severe strain on one’s nerves. I enjoy it because I have 
the gift of personal intercourse and it is a gift I have never, until now, 
made full use of. I genuinely like my fellow-mortals whether as 
Individuals, or as crowds; I like to interest them, and inspire them, and 
' Joseph Chamberlain. [Ed.] 
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even to order them in a motherly sort of way. Also, I enjoy leadership. 
Everyone has been kind and appreciative; and money has come in 
when I asked for it, and volunteers have flocked round us. Of course, 
we have had a clear field and have just romped in. Our two sets of 
opponents — the status quo and the majority — prefer being, until just 
lately, inert. Now both the one and the other are up and doing. The 
guardians who have been spending their time in denouncing the 
Majority Report, are now concentrating all their guns on the “ break- 
up committee ” and the Minority Report — the majority commissioners 
are forming a committee to fight us, and the British Constitutional 
Association is spending all the force it possesses on taking the field 
against us. So that we shall have this year to fight the forces we have 
called out. But I think we are getting our defences into good order 
and are preparing a new campaign, offensive as well as defensive. A 
good deal depends on the larger political fight; if the Liberals come iji, 
they must take up a modified version of the Minority Report; if the 
Conservatives come in, we have nothing to depend on but A. J. B.’s 
personal friendship, and, if they are in with a small majority, the desire 
of the tariff reformere to get hold of something advanced. If the Tories 
get in with a large majority, the rank and file reactionaries could either 
prevent anything being done, or would prefer the Tory report. On the 
other hand, in such a case, we should have the whole of the Liberal 
Party wheeling into our movement and probably nothing would be 
done until they came back again to do it. So we think the game is 
with us, in the end, on all eventualities; if we continue to fight in the 
country so as to keep the question alive. 

From the last entries in the diary of 1 909 it will be apparent 
that we no longer had the field of propaganda to ourselves. 
During the first year of our propaganda we had been far too 
optimistic. In the first article of the first number of our 
monthly The Crusadej we had blithely asserted that “ the 
Majority Report, with its proposals to thrust the unemployed 
and the underfed school children back into the poor law, to 
give non-elected bodies uncontrolled power over public funds, 
and to reinstate the old poor-law system under a new name, 

' The Crusade, being the organ of the National Committee of the Prevention of 
Destitution, first appeared in February 1910 (12 pages), and continued under the 
editorship of Clifford Sharp as a monthly of larger and larger size until February 
^913 (35 Oti the last page of Tfie Crusade of February 1913 appeared the 

first advertisement of The New Statesman, a weekly review of politics and literature 
to begin on April izth, 1913, of which Clifford Sharp was appointed the editor. 

The Crusade during these two years contains many articles by distinguished 
medical men, education officials and social researchers. 
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is to ail intents and purposes dead And we add; “ The 
character of the membership [of the National Committee for 
the Break-up of the Poor Law] is, perhaps, even more satis- 
factory than its size, for it shows that the ordinary party 
cleavages do not apply to the question of poor-law reform, 
and that men and women of all parties, classes and creeds are 
ready and anxious to combine for the purpose of inaugurating 
a serious and determined campaign against destitution. . . . 
Our real opponents are the party of the status quo, a party 
which, though as weak in controversy as we could wish, has 
behind it all the forces of political inertia. It is always easier 
in this country to resist changes than to bring them about.’’^ 
Unfortunately, that vital fact was exactly what Lord George 
Hamilton and his colleagues had discovered and acted on. 

Hereafter, wherever we penetrated, by word or by script, 
we were confronted by a powerful organisation doing like- 
wise in an opposite direction. This new association — the 
National Poor Law Reform Association — presided over by 
Lord George Hamilton, included not only the members and 
supporters of the Majority Report but also the far more for- 
midable representatives of the existing boards of guardians. 
Moreover, this organised opposition to our proposals had 
the official support of the President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board, John Burns, together with the newly appointed 
permanent head, Horace Monro, and the staff of local 
government inspectors, all of whom were dead against any 
tampering with the structure and working of the existing 
poor law. 

“ I do not ask or expect all joining this organisation to 
consider themselves pledged to every proposal of that report 
[the Majority Report of the Royal Commission] ”, stated 
Lord George Hamilton. . . We propose only one authority, 
with power to give relief from public funds; the minority 
propose five authorities, with separate objects and separate 
sets of officials, and each such authority is to be under the 
control of a different department of the state. 

‘‘We propose to deal with the family as a whole; the 
^ The Crusade against Destitution, YshmSiXY 1^10,^. z. 
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minority propose to disintegrate it by sending each item of 
it to a separate committee. 

“ We propose to place the granting of relief and its re- 
covery in the hands of the authority who gives relief; the 
minority propose to separate the two functions. The giving 
of relief is to be in the hands of an elected authority; its 
recovery is to be subsequently adjudicated upon by a paid 
official in the employ of the authority giving the relief. All 
who have experience of these matters know what this means 
— the recovery will be and in a short time all relief given 
will become gratuitous. 

“ The majority, whilst admitting that deterrence under 
our existing system has been pushed too far, propose to re- 
tain it in the sense that those who are helped out of public 
funds, in consequence of an inability to maintain themselves 
or their dependants, should not be in a position of perfect 
equality with those who maintain others as well as them- 
selves. The minority would obliterate any such distinction. 

“ We propose that those requiring relief should apply and 
prove their application. The minority propose that each 
authority should send out an army of officials to search out 
and enforce relief upon all who in nurture, medical attend- 
ance, and general surroundings, are not up to the standard 
which that particular authority may consider to be necessary. 
The relief given to all such individuals will not be confined 
to a period of want, but is to be given in anticipation of it 
and subsequently to it.” 

Such being the character of the forces arraigned against 
us, we quickly realised that we must change the direction of 
our propaganda from a destructive to a constructive policy; 
from “the break-up of the poor law” to “the prevention 
of destitution ”. Only in this way could we walk round our 
opponents and ally ourselves with another form of govern- 
mental authority, the education and public health depart- 
ments of the county and county borough councils, with their 
medical officers of health, their directors of education, school 
visitors, inspectors and teachers, nearly all of whom were in 
favour of extending their sphere of beneficent social service. 
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Here, also, we found supporters in Whitehall to counter- 
balance the weight against us of John Burns and his Depart- 
ment; — Robert Morant of the Education Department and 
his energetic medical officer George Newman, and even the 
gifted Arthur Newsholme, recently appointed chief medical 
officer for that home of reaction, the Local Government 
Board. 

This change of tactics, embodied in the new title, the 
National Committee for the Prevention of Destitution, com- 
pelled us to explain exactly what we meant by destitution. 
Destitution, we argued, was being without one or other of 
the necessaries of life, in such a way that health and strength, 
and even vitality, is so impaired as eventually to imperil life 
itself. Nor is it merely a physical state. It is, indeed, a special 
feature of destitution in modern urban communities that it 
means not merely a lack of food, clothing and shelter, but 
also a condition of mental degradation. Destitution in the 
desert may have been consistent with a high level of spiritual 
refinement. But destitution in a densely-crowded modern city 
means, as all experience shows, not only on-coming disease 
and premature death from continued privation, but also, in 
the great majority of cases, the degradation of the soul. 
Massed in mean streets, working in the sweating dens, or 
picking up a precarious livelihood by casual jobs, living by 
day and by night in overcrowded one-room tenements, 
through months of chronic unemployment or persistent 
under-employment; infants and children, boys and girls, 
men and women, together find themselves subjected — -in an 
atmosphere of drinking, begging, cringing and lying — to 
unspeakable temptations to which it is practically inevitable 
that they should in different degrees succumb, and in which 
strength and purity of character are irretrievably lost. Any- 
one acquainted with the sights and sounds and smells of the 
quarters of great cities, in which destitution is widely pre- 
valent — especially anyone conversant with the life histories 
of families below the “ poverty line ” — learns to recognise a 
sort of moral malaria, which undermines the spiritual vitality 
<?f those subjected to its baleful influence and, whilst here and 
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there a moral genius may survive, saddened but otherwise 
unscathed, gradually submerges the mass of each generation 
as it grows up, in coarseness and bestiality, apathy and cynical 
scepticism of every kind. When considerable numbers of 
people in such a condition are found together — still more 
when they are practically segregated in cities of the poor — 
this means that the community of which they form part is, 
to that extent, diseased. It is in this sense that we are entitled 
to say that destitution is a disease of society itself. 


1910 

January %th . — A set-back for the Webb influence. John Burns has 
appointed Monro to succeed Provis, and his own private secretary 
Jerred to succeed Monro, and thus ruined the Local Government 
Board as a possible instrument of reform. This is serious, and curiously 
unexpected. All we know about it is that we understood that J. B. 
had been bound over by Asquith not to appoint a successor to Provis 
without his (Asquith’s) consent, and Morant clearly expected to go 
there. It is an interesting constitutional point as to whether the P.M. 
has a right to veto big appointments. Lowell, in his big book on the 
constitution, states that he has. From our standpoint, it means one 
of two things. If Asquith has consented to these appointments, the 
Liberals do not intend to break up the poor law in a big way, however 
much they may nibble at the subject. If Asquith has not consented, it 
will widen the rift between J. B. and Winston backed up by Asquith, 
and may lead to J. B. being excluded from the Cabinet in the recon- 
struction. This depends on how much Asquith cares for unquestioned 
supremacy, or whether he merely wants to keep the two parties in his 
Cabinet balancing and counteracting each other. 

Meanwhile, we have to go steadily on converting the country to the 
philosophy of our scheme. The application of it will follow (whatever 
persons are in power) on the conversion of men of intelligence and good 
intention. 

January 2’jth . — After the elections. The coalition back with some- 
thing over 100 majority, a clear anti-Lords majority and, abstracting 
the Irish, a majority for the budget. 

What is remarkable is the dividing of England into two distinct 
halves each having its own large majority for its own cause — the south 
country, the suburban, agricultural, residential England going Tory 
and tariff reform, and the north country and dense industrial popula- 
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tions (excluding Birmingham area} going Radical-Socialist, self-con- 
scious Radical-Socialist. The conversion of Lancashire from chronic 
Conservative to Liberal-Labour is a big fact; the fidelity of Scotland, 
in spite of the scare of Socialism, to the anti-Lords-pro-budget party 
is another asset for our party. On the other hand, tariff reform has got 
hold of large masses of working-men and lower middle-class men and 
has become the shibboleth of the upper and upper-middle classes. 

On the Saturday before the polling we went to tea with Haldane, 
who has been seriously ill with gout in the eye. He and Elizabeth 
were most friendly. From what he said he seems to have looked forward 
to some such result as has happened. Interesting to hear from a Con- 
servative dame, who was calling, that Lord George Hamilton felt 
certain of a Conservative majority of forty over all parties. That is 
why, perhaps, he went out of his way to insult Lloyd George as “ a 
little Welsh solicitor ” — which has pretty well done for his blessed 
report as far as Liberals are concerned. Imagine my insulting Carson 
or Milner! 

We are considering mending our fences on the tariff reform side. 
The more active spirits see that they must find something that will take 
with the industrial classes, other than tariff reform. By sheer ignorance 
they might plunge on poor law reform, we must see to it that they do 
not do so. These troubled waters are somewhat disturbing to our little 
bark: but if she be skilfully steered into the right currents of party 
interests, she will get all the quicker into harbour. 

February i$th, — A week-end at Sunway with A. J. B., the Salis- 
burys, Hugh Cecil and George Wyndham. A real “ Hotel Cecil ” 
party. All these, including the leader, were anxious to understand the 
reason of the rout in Lancashire and Yorkshire. We naturally im- 
proved the occasion and tried to awaken them to the evil consequences 
of letting tariff reform be associated with anti-social reform. But Hugh 
Cecil (who is an attractive creature) was already desperately alive to 
the peril to their souls from any alliance with reformers of our colour. 
We shall not get the tariff reform party to take up the Minority 
Report; all we shall do is to prevent dtem from throwing their whole 
weight against it. To many of the more upright minds, failure at the 
polls would be the lesser evil compared with the downward course 
towards a collectivist organisation. They have a blind fear of any in- 
crease of social responsibilities; and, if they are to accept any measure 
of it, they would positively prefer to hide their heads in the sand and 
refuse to see it. Arthur Balfour is, if anything, attracted by our scheme; 
but he is too unconcerned and sceptical to be more than negatively 
beneficent. 

Lord George Hamilton has issued his call to arms 


against the 
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minority. It is interesting to note that he cannot muster a committee 
in favour of the majority scheme; he has had to include persons like 
Charles Booth, Bailward,i Clay,^ Lord Cromer and all definitely 
pledged to an ad hoc elected poor law authority. He explicitly states 
that membership of his anti-minority committee does not entail agree- 
ment with the machinery of the Majority Report. We have, in fact, 
forced, the majority back to the status qw, after they have smashed this 
up by their unanimous condemnation. 

Sometimes, in moments of phpical depression, I wonder whether 
we can keep up this agitation, all of which revolves round our joint 
personality. On Friday, I start off for six days’ continuous lecturing in 
the west country, whilst Sidney is dashing about in other parts of the 
country. Shall we be able to keep it up? 

February 2$th. Plymouth . — A sleepless night after the six lectures 
in seven days. What is worse is that my last lecture, the most important 
one at Plymouth, was only a qualified success owing to very great 
fatigue. Once or twice I lost control of the big audience — I was too 
utterly fagged to keep the verve of the lecturer right to the end. And, 
now and again, I felt I might suddenly give way and faint or collapse — 
it was an effort of sheer will-power to keep myself on my feet and 
talking. However, the difference between a lecture which one feels to 
be firet-rate (as I felt the lectures at Exeter and Falmouth) and a 
lecture that one feels was a failure, is not so marked. to others as it is 
to oneself; the one not so good, and the other not so bad as it appears 
to the speaker himself. What I most fear is that I may lose my nerve 
if I have that unpleasant sensation that I had the other night at the 
Exeter P.S.A. of coming over faint in the midst of what I am saying. 

March \st . — Another five days’ continuous lecturing in Lancashire. 
On the whole, very successful. 

Meanwhile, there have been political crises that have disposed of 

’ One of the mo.st prominent members of the new organisation was W. A. Bail- 
ward, who declared that: “ Speaking generally the Majority Report would enormously 
extend the functions of state relief, and it would, in fact, bring about a sort of system 
of state-organised charity which would probably eventually be almost wholly 
dependent upon public funds. : . . I end as I began, by saying that there are, in my 
opinion, only two possible policies for the future. The one is that of independence, 
upon which the reforms of 1834 were based. The other that of the Minority Report, 
which frankly adopts universal provision by the state. The rnajority try to steer a 
middle course. I think that they will fail. I cannot help thinking that the majority 
of guardians will prefer the old policy, under which this_ country has made such 
enormous strides, under which the great friendly societies have been born and 
flourished, under which rural able-bodied pauperism has practically disappeared ” 
{Poor Law Conferences, 1911-1912, pp. 183, 187). 

2 Sir Arthur Clay, a well-known artist; his son. Sir Felix Clay, married my niece 
Rachel Hobhouse. 
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most persons’ respect for the Liberal leaders. It is almost inconceivable 
that Asquith should have gone off to the South of France, with no 
clear idea of what he was going to propose to Parliament as the Liberal 
policy. But, from what one gathers, that seems to have been the case. 
At the subsequent Cabinets, Grey insisted on introducing the policy of 
reforming the House of Lords; a policy which no one but he himself 
had even mooted during the election. In this he was backed up by 
Haldane and opposed by Lloyd George and Churchill (.?). Partly out of 
jealousy of the two Radical leaders, the Cabinet gave way to him. No 
attempt was made to gauge the opinion of the three groups upon whom 
Asquith depends for his Government’s existence. 

The .King’s speech came like a thunderclap over the head of the 
whole of the progressives — ^and after a moment’s stupefaction, produced 
an ultimatum from Redmond, a threat from the Labour Party, and 
vigorous expostulations from the advanced Radicals. Thereupon more 
Cabinet meetings and a sudden retreat on to the position advocated by 
the Daily News and Nation — a complete capitulation to the advanced 
party. There is a wild rumour that the King intervened in favour of 
the Veto Bill and not reform. But Asquith has shown himself careless, 
unintelligent and cowardly — without foresight or firmness. It is a great 
triumph for Winston and Lloyd George who have behaved with 
loyalty and discretion, whilst letting it be quietly understood that they 
disagreed with the King’s speech policy, and had opposed the com- 
plicated policy of attempting to reconstitute the House of Lords. 

Sidney lunched with Haldane the Sunday before the King’s speech 
and his host then adumbrated the policy of “ reform ” [of House of 
Lords] versus “ veto ”. “ If you do that,” Sidney remai'ked, “ you 
will be preparing for yourselves an ignominious funeral.” But R. B. PI. 
turned a deaf ear. I gathered that Haldane had not grasped the policy 
of the Minority Report though he suggested that the Cabinet was 
favourable to it. It is clear that, if we had left it to the Cabinet to 
decide yea or nay, mere jealousy of Lloyd George and Winston might 
have turned the scales against the minority in favour of a new poor law. 
By the time any Government is ready to tackle the question, no other 
course but to break-up shall be open to them. 

This week Sidney quietly slips out of the L.C.C. to which he has 
devoted so much time, thought and feeling. The last three years the 
L.C.C. has been rather dead to him. The Progressive movement, 
which the Fabian Society started in 1889, has spent itself. The 
machine that has been created goes grinding on all in the right direction 
— but it has become more or less automatic. A fresh impetus will, I 
think, come from our propaganda, from the new principle of the 
national minimum and the joint responsibility of the individual and 
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the community, for a given standard of individual life. Possibly he may 
return to the Council to carry out such a programme — but for the 
present we can do more by persuading the country at large than by 
administration of London’s municipal business. 

March i y:h. — We met the Prime Minister, Grey and Birrell at 
dinner the other day, interesting to note that we had met none of these 
personages since they were in office — Grey I had not seen for years. 
We neither of us spoke to any of them, though it was a small party — 
Asquith was somewhat marked in his non-recognition of either of us. 
He is much older, and, in a sense, commoner, in appearance; at dinner 
he was talking scandal with Mrs. Crawshay about “ the Pasolini ” 
who has recently eloped (the daughter-in-law of our friend in Rome). 
After dinner he was ogling Lady Ripon of fashionable and fast fame. 
Grey looked the same charming aristocrat that he has always been — 
slim in figure, and young and refined in expression — but somewhat of 
a “ stick ” in general attitude. Birrell was the same jovial littirateur — 
pleasantly sparkling about notliing witli a group of admiring women. 
I was quite entertained with a thoughtful Russian — Count Constantine 
BenckendorfF” at dinner, and Raymond Asquith afterwards. But it was 
a somewhat odd sensation to see these three Ministers for the first time 
since they were in office, and to be conducting an agitation in the 
country which must eventually affect their policy, and yet not have 
even a good-day from them ! Each of them would, I think, have been 
supremely bored to have exchanged one little word about poor law or 
any other social-economic question. Contrasting it with the talk down 
at Stanway, even with the interest shown in all these questions by Lord 
Salisbury and George Wyndham, the Liberal Ministers’ indifference, 
not to say distaste, is amazing and makes one wonder what exactly is 
happening to the leaders of the Liberal Party. Here we are making 
the bed they will have to lie in — ^and yet they seem wholly unconcerned 
with this happening. Strange! 

I went to Granville- Barker’s Madras House this afternoon. After 
listening to this and to G. B. S.’s Misalliance, one wonders whether 
these two supremely clever persons are not obsessed with the rabbit- 
warren aspect of human society? G. B. S. is brilliant but disgusting; 
Granville- Barker is intellectual but dull. They both harp on the mere 
physical attractions of men to women, and women to men, coupled 
with the insignificance of the female for any other purpose but sex 
attraction, with tiresome iteration. That world is not the world I live 
in, or indeed, think to exist outside a limited circle — ^at the top and 

' Son of the Russian Ambassador: after the October Revolution he served for a 
time the Soviet Government in a diplomatic capacity. 
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at the bottom of the social strata. In the quiet intermediate area of 
respectable working-class, middle-class and professional life, and in 
much gentle society, there is not this over-sexcd condition. The women 
are almost as intelligent as, and certainly a good deal more spiritual 
than, the men, and their relations to the other sex are those of true 
friendship and intelligent comradeship in the transaction of the affairs 
of life, and in the enjoyment of the interests and beauty of life. The 
male and the female have become the man and the woman. It is mis- 
chievous to be perpetually drawing society as being worse than it is, 
just because most persons are stupider than such clever mortals as 
G. B. S. and Granville-Barker, and fail to express their good thoughts 
and feelings otherwise than in stereotyped and banal phrases which 
bore these clever ones. 

At Exeter, for instance, I stayed with a commercial traveller in a 
one-servant house. He was a very ugly man, with a red nose and great 
unshapely, protruding ears; he did not eat nicely, and his accent was 
harsh. But he was full of goodwill and public spirit, and had wide 
intellectual and artistic interests. His wife was a gentle pious lady of 
sound sense and discretion and charming manners, and his daughter 
played Chopin to me for two hours on end, and gave me a vivid and 
broadminded account of the life of her sister as a Chinese missionary. 
They all lived together in affectionate, happy harmony, and had endless 
friends in Exeter of like temperament and interests. Of course, their 
house was dull-coloured and dowdy, and not over-clean j the food was 
of the plainest and had the look of being always on the table. But 
where was the rabbit warren.? Their thoughts and feelings were in the 
main engaged in spiritual, intellectual, artistic or philanthropic matters. 
In this set die women folk were treated exactly like the men folk — 
and all were Christian gentlefolk, in spite of belonging to the lower 
middle-class. Neither G. B. S., nor Granville-Barker, seems to realise 
that these people represent the English middle-class far more truly 
than their surreptitious or avowed polygamists, with women running 
after them, that they are so fond of producing on the stage as repre- 
sentative of English society. Let us hope that future historians will not 
take the play, even of the new school of intellectuals, as really repre- 
senting English society as a whole at the beginning of the twentieth 
century. 

Where I think G.'B. S., Granville-Barker, H. G. Wells and many 
other of the most modern authors go wrong, from the standpoint of 
realism in its best sense, is their complete ignoring of religion. By 
religion, I mean the communion of the soul with some righteousness 
felt to be outside and above itself. This may take the conscious form of 
prayer: or the unconscious, form of ever-present and persisting aspira- 
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tions — a faith, a hope and a devotion to a wholly disinterested purpose. 
It is this unconscious form of religion which lies at the base of all 
Sidney’s activity. He does not pray, as I often do, because he has not 
acquired so self-conscious a habit. But there is a look in his eyes when 
he patiently plods on through his own and other people’s work, when 
he unwittingly gives up what other people prize, or when he quietly 
ignores the spite or prejudice of opponents, that tells of a faith and a 
hope in the eventual meaning of human life — if not for us, then for 
those who come after us. He refuses to put his aspiration into words, 
because he would fear the untruth that might be expressed in those 
words — he has a dread of being even remotely irrational or super- 
stitious. But, for all that, he believes. 

Not one of G. B. S.’s men or women, or Granville-Barker’s or 
H. G. Wells’s, have either the conscious or unconscious form of 
religion. The abler of these puppets of their thoughts deny it; the 
stupider are oblivious of it — a few are blatant hypocrites. And, that 
being so, there is nothing left for them to be but intellects or brutes — 
and for the most part they are both. It is strange that, whatever these 
clever men may think and feel themselves, they don’t perceive that 
there h such a thing as religion and that it is a force which moulds 
many lives and makes the mere rabbit warren an inconceivable horror. 

March I ^th . — Sidney and I went to Galsworthy’s yustice — a great 
play, I think — great in its realistic form, great in its reserve and 
restraint, great in its quality of pity. Its motive, that all dealings with 
criminals should be treatment plus restraint in the interest of the com- 
munity, are all worked in with the philosophy of the Minority Report. 
But what is to be done with the incurable? 

Jpril \ %th . — Last Friday was a great day for the National Com- 
mittee, our Bill being discussed in a crowded House by A. J. B., 
Asquith and Burns (besides picked men on all three sides). The first- 
named was extraordinarily friendly; the second coldly appreciative; the 
last as hostile as he dared be. The Labour Party gave the Bill a full- 
blooded support— -the rank and file Liberals are obviously inclined to 
it. But the net impression of the debate was that, though the majority 
proposals were dead, the status quo had the hot approval of J. B., and 
that Asquith was sceptical of the possibility of change, and A. J. B. 
hesitating as usual. One big advance has been the sweeping away by 
A. J. B. of the Socialist bogy and the intimation to the Conservative 
press that the Conservative Party does not want to be pledged against 
the Minority Report scheme in the country. That was real kind of 
A. J. B.l And, I think, wise from the standpoint of his party.! 

> “ The whole scheme of the minority report was brought before the House of 
Commons on Friday, April 8, 1910, by Sir Robert Price, where it attracted an 
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Next session we shall have a litter of Bills embodying the diiferent 
parts separately, while keeping one complete one on the stocks. 

April %%th. — Enter Royal Commission No. 3. 

At four o’clock yesterday afternoon a messenger came from Lloyd 
George asking Sidney to let him submit his name to H.M. as one of 
the commissioners of the new Development Act, and to announce it 
that very evening in Parliament. Sidney naturally accepted the honour 
— rather liking the prospect of new work. So enters Commission No. 3 
— this time an executive and permanent Commission in all probability. 
I bargained that it should not prevent our Eastern travel a year hence. 

May igf/j. — The King’s death has turned politics topsy-turvy — 
and robbed the Liberals of their cry. Whether they will be able to get 
up the steam again seems very doubtful. London and the country 

unusually large attendance of members, and elicited speeches from the Prime Minister 
(H. H. Asquith), the President of the Local Government Board (Mr. John Burns) 
and the leader of the Opposition (Mr. Arthur Balfour), No division could be taken ” 
{Hansard, April 8 th, 1910). 

“. . , After his speech and Wyndham’s, A. J. B., Long, Lyttelton and myself 
retired to Balfour’s room to consider our attitude to a private members’ bill which 
embodies the policy of the Minority Report of the Poor Law Committee. Balfour, 
who had not read it or given much consideration to it but who had seen the Webbs, 
was the most favourably inclined to it. The rest of us, who had gone a little deeper 
into it, were agreed that it would not do, though I confessed to having been greatly 
attracted by it before I studied it. I think that our line will be that the first work for 
parliament (and quite enough for one parliament) is to carry out the recommenda- 
tions on which both the majority and minority are agreed. These alone will work 
an enormous change and require all the care parliament can give to them. The 
popular and sound objections to the minority scheme in its entirety are; (i) That 
it would cost about 50 millions! (2) That it established an intolerable bureaucratic 
tyranny. Five separate inspectors from the Local Authority might descend on any 
working man’s home and carry off himself, his wife or any or ^1 of his children to 
a municipal institution, feed, clothe or otherwise care for them, utterly ignoring 
both parental rights and parental responsibility, whilst it would rest with a sixth 
inspector not appointed by or under the control of the Local Authority to decide 
without appeal whether any and, if so, what part of the cost of this public assistance 
should be recovered from the family. And all the inspectors might act without any 
call for help from the individual, without there being any destitution and without 
there being anything in the nature of a criminal act or default on the part of the 
parents. (3) The whole tendency of the report is to make the position of the State- 
aided better than that of the ordinary decent working man taxed to support them. 

“ ' The Webbs’, said Vivian to Lyttelton, ‘ carry you on logically and imper- 
ceptibly from one point to another; but when you look at the whole, it’s moonshine! ’ 

“ Not a bad criticism” (The Rt. Hon. Sir Austen Chamberlain, K.G., P.C., 
M.P., Politics from Inside, pp. 238-9, March 30th, 1910). 

“ A curious episode: last Friday week Burns rose as soon as Asquith sat down 
after speaking in the Poor Law discussion. Everyone was surprised at this unusual 
arrangement of ministerial speeches, especially as Asquith had fairly covered the 
departmental ground, giving the departmental statistics, etc. 

But no one ’, said Asquith to Balfour subsequently, ‘ was more amazed than I 
was. Burns hadn’t said a word to me about it! ’ What a Cabinet! ” {ibid. p. 253, 
April 17th, 1910). 
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generally is enjoying itself hugely at the royal wake, slobbering over 
the lying-in-state, and the formal procession. Any collective thought 
and feeling is to the good; but the ludicrous false sentiment which is 
being lavished over the somewhat commonplace virtues of the late 
King would turn the stomachs of the most loyal of Fabians. But is it 
possible for a crowd to be anything but exaggerated in its manifestations, 
with a popular press playing up to it? “ The crowd on the press ” and 
the “ press on the crowd ”. 

One year of our organisation over. We have been at the job con- 
tinuously lecturing, organising, writing — -one long-sustained exposition. 
And we mean to spend another year at it. Here again, there is a curious 
process of action and reaction. We have made a following, and now 
our followers are making us into professional leaders. “ How shall we 
be able to retire? ” is what I ask myself. The office with its eleven 
salaried persons, and its twenty or thirty volunteers, the corps of 
four hundred lecturers, the three thousand five hundred contributing 
members, the twenty-five thousand non-contributing members, the 
twenty or so branches, make up a machine which at present depends 
on us for its motive force. It is clear that we are making great headway 
in the country, we are rolling up a great body of enthusiasm. And it is 
all centring round our joint personality. Will it be possible for us, 
when we think the idea is safely launched, simply to step back and say 
— cease, or go on without us? 

What we have to do in the next twelve months is to construct 
machinery that will go on without us! At any rate for a time. We 
must consolidate, and not merely roll on. 

One great success we have had is at the St. James’s Hall lectures — 
six successive Mondays we have had a full house of good material — 
majority of men of the governing and professional classes — we have 
actually cleared a profit of three hundred and fifty pounds I 

Meanwhile, the co-operators have declared in our favour, and even 
the friendly societies are unexpectedly in our favour. 

May i/ifth. Edinburgh . — It is better to be dead beat after making a 
success than dead beat after making a failure — or, to put it more 
correctly, when one feels one has made a success — because I daresay 
the feeling of success is as exaggerated as that of failure. But holding a 
big meeting of Scottish ministers for an hour’s lecture and answering 
of questions is a feat of endurance — the giving out of vital energy.' 

The question is: Where is this going to end? Having discovered in 
myself the faculty of the preacher and the teacher, shall I be able to 
withdraw to the life of research? 


This was the Church Assembly presided over by the Master of Polwarth. 
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May I'jth . — It is just one year since we started the National Com- 
mittee and we have had one long grind of lecturing and organising. 
We go now for a month’s holiday before directing the F abian Summer 
School and entering on another campaign of talking and office organisa- 
tion. It is well to take stock of our undertaking. 

We have done what we set out to do. A year ago, the Minority 
Report was one among many official documents; now it is a movement 
which is obviously spreading from one section to another. The co- 
operative movement is the last of the great Labour organisations to 
join us; we have practically the whole of the social service side of 
Nonconformity, and a large and increasing section of the Church. 
Two Cabinet Ministers have been willing to preside at our meetings, 
and we were able to prevent a Tory ex-Cabinet Minister (Walter 
Long) from speaking for the Majority Committee; while Mr. Balfour 
was extraordinarily favourable to us in the debate of our Bill. 

And we do seem to be attracting the devoted service of a large body 
of volunteers. We are moving out of our five little rooms into more 
spacious offices, and we are developing a highly-organised staff out of 
salaried workere and some thirty or forty unpaid office-helpers and 
some four hundred lecturers. 

I am trying to construct out of the volunteers a subordinate organisa- 
tion — an interesting experiment. There is the executive of fifty 
members with its three committees — finance, meetings and member- 
ship, and literature. These are the spending committees which Sidney 
and I run. Then there is the office committee of the six staff officers 
presided over by Sanders of the Fabian Society, to whom we give a 
small honorarium. But, besides this ordinary organisation, I have now 
a volunteers council with a press committee, a social committee, a 
propaganda committee, and an office improvement committee, which 
revolves round myself and Mrs. Surrey Dane. We ought also to have 
a lecturers’ council revolving round [C. M.J Lloyd and Mrs. Carter. 
Our difficulty is with our local branches, which are always getting 
into debt or relapsing into vacuum. We have mi solved the question of 
branch organisation — even the Scottish branches being insolvent and 
raising barely enough money to pay postage and stationery. 

Now the question is; Can we develop this organisation into a really 
big national movement to do away with destitution as a chronic and 
wholesale state of millions of our people? Here seems an opportunity. 
The Minority Report has the extraordinary advantage of being a plat- 
form at once concrete, comprehensive, and yet unconnected with any 
one political party. It has a philosophic basis in the whole theory of 
an enforced minimum of civilised life: and yet it is part and parcel of 
an urgently-needed reform which must come up for consideration by 
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whichever party is in power. But, at present, the whole organisation 
depends on us — and is limited by the defects of our joint-personality 
and the prejudices which this pereonality arouses. So long as this is the 
case, the life of the movement will be precarious; not merely because 
our strength and means might fail, but because the distrust and dislike 
of us might blaze out into a powerful hostility to the spread of the 
philosophy which lies at the base of the minority scheme. Sidney and I 
are Socialists; there is no denying the fact. In Scotland, this fact has 
prevented the Minority Report making any substantial headway with 
the upper and professional classes, and that means no money for propa- 
ganda. Owing to our social prestige and Sidney’s administrative re- 
putation — largely owing to Arthur Balfour’s personal friendship — this 
stigma of socialism has not stood in our way in England. But, at any 
time, the fear of Socialism might deplete our moneyed membership, 
and then our organisation would necessarily collapse. The problem 
before us in the next few months is: Can we give this organisation an 
existence independent of our leadership — exactly as we have done in 
the case of the London School of Economics? If not, it will have its 
day — a quite vigorous and useful day — and then be wound up with the 
first instalment of the reform of the poor law on the lines of the 
Minority Report. Of course, we might fail even to carry this— but 
that amount of failure I do not contemplate. We have already made it 
impossible, either to set up a new poor law or to maintain for an 
indefinite time the present state of things. 

I often wonder whether I like this life of propaganda or not. I 
enjoy the excitement of successful leadership, I like the consciousness 
of the use of faculties which have hitherto been unused— the faculty 
for public speaking and the faculty for organisation. On the other hand 
I feel harassed — I don’t like financial responsibilities, I am perpetually 
haunted by the fear of failure to live up to the position I am forced 
into. And I grudge the quiet study and thought with its output of big 
books. I sometimes wonder whether the expenditure of money and 
energy on mere passing propaganda is as socially useful as research. 
And I positively dislike the feeling of being dragged along by the move- 
ment we have created — almost mechanically dragged along — not able 
to refuse to respond to a demand we have ourselves stimulated. And, 
now and again, I wonder with regard to the unemployment scheme 
whether we could really carry it through. One ought never to propose 
any public action which one could not, if called on, carry out. About 
the non-able-bodied part of our scheme, I am supremely confident that 
we are almost blatantly right. But, with regard to certain parts of the 
unemployment scheme, I am not quite so sure — e.g. the regularisation 
of government work and the technique of training establishments both 
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give me pause. Also, I am convinced that Sidney underestimates the 
expense. However, that last point does not upset me — the more of the 
national wealth we can divert from the rich to the regular outgoings 
of the poorest class, so long as it is accornpanied by an increase in personal 
responsibility on the part of these benefited classes, the wholesomer for 
the state. Only one does not like to mislead the public, even for its 
own good ! 

July Sth. — A vigorous holiday in Switzerland : walking with Cole- 
gate and Lloyd or both — perhaps rather too vigorous for an old lady 
like myself. But, though it tired my body, I believe it really rested my 
mind. Now that we are immersed in this movement we cannot get the 
old half-term holidays in the country. So long as we are in England 
we stand to be shot at by all our followers and opponents. It is rather 
a breathless business — a perpetual sense of insufficiency to meet the 
demands of a perpetually growing clientele. A reading public has to 
wait until the author produces the book; and is wholly unknown to the 
author, not only before the book is produced but, except in rare cases, 
after it is produced. But, when once one takes to organising public 
opinion, there is no peace; the unconverted, the half-converted, even 
the converted are bombarding one for arguments, additional facts, 
counter-arguments, and orders for personal service to the cause. We 
have risen to the opportunity which the Royal Commission has opened 
out before us for the conversion of England. 

During the next nine months we have to consolidate our following 
into a sufficiently self-sufficing organisation to go on without us. The 
month we were away a certain amount of disorganisation set in, which 
showed that very unstable equilibrium which exists at present. If we 
can give the organisation an independent life, nine or ten months’ 
absence a year hence will be all to the good. It will permit it to settle 
down on its own foundations instead of depending so much on us. Can 
we do this? 

July 1 2th. — Lord George Hamilton has scored two points against 
the Webbs. First he has, through his personal friendship with Lord 
Belper and the Duke of Northumberland, turned the poor law com- 
mittees of the County Councils Association away from the Minority 
Report proposals which our friend Chapman had got them to accept. 
This is largely due to Henry Hobhouse who, in a quiet way, has always 
been hostile to us, especially to me, and who proposed a scheme of his 
own with marked majority features. We have advised Chapman to 
amend and accept it, as it is of the utmost importance that the County 
Councils Association should seem willing that the county councils 
should take over die work. Moreover, even H. H.’s scheme proposes 
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that the feeble-minded, the vagrants and the unemployed, should be 
taken out of the poor latv, that the medical services should be unified 
under the county medical officer, and that the poor law school should 
be handed over to the education committee. That is good enough for a 
beginning, and the fantastic constitution of the county poor law board, 
the body which is to manage the rest, could not pass any Cabinet. The 
other matter is more serious — ^though it does not concern the poor law. 
My late chairman has persuaded Lord Balfour of Burleigh and his 
Departmental Committee on Royal Commissions to recommend that 
there should be no more minority reports of the Webb brand! It is odd 
that Royal Commissions have been going on muddling about all these 
seventy years, but that no enquiry is made into their procedure until a 
Labour-Socialist group puts forward a really powerful report upon which 
a popular movement can be based! No one suggests that the Minority 
Report is not worth the printing bill. As a matter of fact, the Govern- 
ment have sold more Minority Reports than Majority, in spite of our 
sale of twelve thousand. So the country thinks the report valuable. In 
fact, its power is exactly the reason why future ones are to be sup- 
pressed before they are born. It is rather a mean proceeding. But our 
enemies have got into a panic — highly complimentary no doubt, but 
inconvenient. Another sign of this was a three-column review of the 
Minority Report in the Times with a leader calling attention to it — 
all to the effect that the Minority Report was the French Revolution 
in another form ! This gave us an opportunity for a column-and-a-half 
answer in our best style of modest moderation. 

Jugust I gM. Caermeddyg Llanbedr . — Half through the very exhaust- 
ing performance of directing the Fabian Summer School. 

On the whole more satisfactory than I expected. The first fortnight, 
with the somewhat remarkable party we had here and the many in- 
teresting and influential persons who had congregated at the National 
Conference [on the Prevention of Destitution], was really profitable 
from the standpoint of propaganda and personal influence. But I cannot 
say that even this fortnight was exactly enjoyable. To keep house for 
twenty persons and be accessible to another hundred, as well as lectui'ing 
three or four times in the week, is a strain on nerves. Since our more 
especial friends and supporters have left, we have been surrounded by a 
miscellaneous crowd — all kindly and well-bred and interested, but not 
exciting in themselves, and some of them ugly and crude in mind and 
manners. Still, my dominant impression is the well-bredness of this 
extraordinarily mixed assembly — I.L.P. organisers, M.O.H.s, teachers, 
minor officials of all sorts, social worker^, literary men, journalists and 
even such out-of-the-way recruits as auctioneers and unregistered 
dentists — all living in extremely close quarters, and yet not getting on 
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each other’s nerves through a too great disparity of speech and 
behaviour. It is a wonderful instance of the civilising effect of a 
common purpose and a common faith. Of course, every now and again 
one longs to escape for a day or two; the whirl of constant talk and 
discussion and the answering of questions is too much for physical or 
mental comfort. Sidney is simply splendid — his perpetual courtesy and 
kindness and willingness to be helpful to all and sundiy without dis- 
tinction of persons. And, I suppose, one gains facility of experience 
and thrashes out one’s own thoughts. 

What appalls me is the fear that we may never be able to get quit 
of leadership again. Is our existence going to be one perpetual round of 
talking and organising for the rest of our working lives? It is a terrifying 
prospect! The two of us, taken together, seem to constitute a leader 
at the time when the English political world is singularly without 
definite leadership on social and economic questions. And no one has 
yet attempted to make a political movement without being in politics 
or desiring to be in politics. I wonder whether it will succeed? 

We have planned a big effort for the second National Conference 
to be held in London next Whitsun. We mean to run it on the con- 
structive side of the Minority Report, and to run it in sections — all 
sitting concurrently — unemployment, public health, care of children, etc. 
This little start down in Wales has whetted our ambition, and we have 
secured a nucleus of persons who will assist in getting it up. We have 
all the winter to work it up, and we mean to make it a real big affair. 
Meanwhile, we have a hard winter’s lecturing before us as well as 
settling our National Committee on a permanent basis. 

September \th . — ^Within sight of the end of our six weeks’ director- 
ship of the Fabian School — only one more week and the ordeal is over. 

The attempt to attract university Fabian Societies has failed and, 
perhaps, we alone are to blame. We quite casually decided to put on 
the programme — Conference of University Fabian Societies — without 
much consulting these societies as to time, place or subjects, and with- 
out getting sufficient college celebrities to attract any number of the 
members. A little group of half-a-dozen Cambridge men — Hugh 
Dalton, Rupert Brooke, James Strachey, Clifford Allen, Foss — came for 
a week, and Clifford Allen has stayed on as our guest. One or two 
other university or ex-university Fabians dribbled in from Edinburgh, 
Manchester, London — but at the most liberal calculation there cannot 
be more than forty or fifty university men and women here. Hence, 
the rather elaborate programme of two discussions every day has been 
a frost bordering on the ridiculous. We have had interesting and useful 
talks with these young men; but the weather, being detestable, must 
have made the trip appear rather a bad investment for them, and they 
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are inclined to go away rather more critical and supercilious than they 
came. Quite clearly we must not attempt it again unless we can ensure 
the presence of twenty or thirty leading dons and attractive celebrities. 
“ They won’t come, unless they know who they are going to meet ”, 
sums up Rupert Brooke. And I gathered that, even if they did come, 
they would only talk together and to us. So that it would not be much 
use. They don’t want to learn, they don’t think they have anything to 
learn. They certainly don’t want to help others; unless they think that 
there is something to be got in the way of an opening and a career, 
they won’t come. The egotism of the young university man is colossal. 
Are they worth bothering about? 

Apart from this specific failure, what is apparent from this six weeks’ 
experience is that there are two conceptions of the school which are 
really incompatible with each other — the Webbs’ conception, and that 
of the general manager. Miss Hankinson. She and Miss Atkinson 
desire a co-operative country holiday — made up, in the main, of 
organised games, excursions and evening entertainments — with a few 
lectures and discussions thrown in to give subjects for conversation. 
Our conception is that of an organised school — teaching, learning and 
discussing, with some off days, and off hours, for recreation and social 
intercourse. This involves getting at least one hundred to one hundred 
and twenty persons, and having a real bond of union based on a par- 
ticular philosophy of life, with many specialised sections — like the 
several parts of the Minority Report. 

For the first fortnight our conception was carried out; for the 
second fortnight there was a rather unsatisfactory compromise. But 
this third fortnight has been practically given over to Miss Hankinson’s 
pleasuring — and the lectures and discussions have suffered in con- 
sequence. Moreover, the sixty or seventy members left have not con- 
stituted an audience that is much worth addressing. If there had been 
no pretension in the last fortnight to be anything in particular, there 
would have been no note of failure. But, pretending to be a University 
Fabian Societies’ conference, the failure has been obvious. And, as I 
began, so I end by saying that we are to blame. We presumed on a 
greater importance and popularity than we possessed with the university 
Fabians. 

One thing stands, out as the net result. If we again think of under- 
taking this sort of business, we must run it deliberately ourselves, with 
our own staff. Miss Hankinson is most valuable as an organiser, but she 
is, in a sense, too much of the expert, and will not carry out any policy 
but her own. Secondly, six weeks is far too long-—we must limit the 
session to a fortnight or three weeks — at most four weeks. Thirdly, we 
must try and solve the question of a compromise between studiousness 
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and a certain amount of carefully devised entertainment. It is not 
desirable to exclude games, exercise, music, but these must not be 
permitted to absorb the whole energies of any section of the company. 
And for this reason I am rather against having professional gymnastic 
instructors (?), or letting any lively man or woman absorb a large part 
of the company in a play or a pageant. Exercise, like walking, cycling, 
golf, bathing, tennis, are all right if they are taken when convenient. 
But regular lessons or highly organised games, the learning of parts iir 
plays, and the preparation of dresses and scenery, become an occupation 
in themselves and turn the mind away for good and all from listening 
to lectures and quiet fireside discussion. Hence, another time we must, 
somehow or other, select our staff and even our guests, and take a great 
deal more trouble to plan out an Intellectually varied bill of fare, and a 
far more technical and specialised kind of discussion which will attract 
a better type. 

To sum up the result: National Conference was an unqualified 
success: the Fabian Summer School partially a financial success, and, I 
think, a moral success, because we have raised the standard of manners 
and intellectual atmosphere. Some most valuable friends made, among 
whom Alfred Ollivant [the well-known novelist] will, I think, prove 
the best. And finally, a considerable increase of general interest in the 
Minority Report among some three hundred men and women of more 
than average intelligence and good-will. Against this we have to set 
the disappointment of perhaps half-a-dozen persons with the School, 
together with the harmless but somewhat absurd failure of the Fabian 
University Conference. Taken as a whole, the experiment has been 
worth trying, for it has taught us a good deal and has been, as regards 
its main purpose (the promotion of our crusade), decidedly successful. 
Points to be remembered : 

1 . Sessions should be two, three or at most four weeks. 

2. August the best month. 

3. Fee for lectures should be separate, and the payment of it should 
constitute the qualification for residence. (When lectures are thrown 
in they are regarded as necessary evils and discipline, instead of being 
the main purpose.) This latter device has selective effect on guests. 

4. The whole staff should be under the direction of one head, and 
should be inspired with the same purpose as the director. 

5. The character of the exercise, etc. and all provisions for entertain- 
ments should be deliberately organised by the director. 

6. The boarding arrangements should be differentiated with regard to 
quiet, accommodation and extra luxuries, according to the diverse 
wishes of the guests. Of all the differentiations quiet and freedom from 
noise is the zrewf important. Some people delight in noise. Would it 
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be possible to exclude tile more boisterous, larky entertainments and 
substitute, or at any rate include, something of the nature of religious 
music — or time for meditation? Could you have this and keep the 
bracing free thought of the Fabian Summer School? 

7. Every member of the conference or school should he formally intro- 
duced to the director and should have an opportunity for some little 
personal intercourse. 

8. Seminars or special classes, to which admission might be considered 
a privilege, might sometimes take the place of the second lecture of 
the day (technique of public speaking or investigation, metaphysics). 

g. Careful attempts should be made respecting literature and sale of 
literature. 

The director ought to have a secretary whose business it is to get to 
know every person and find out whether that person is comfortably 
settled, and is getting what they want out of the School. The general 
manager should be restricted to the special province of catering, etc., 
and the secretary should consider herself as a whole-time official. 
There should be organisers of games, etc. — there should be a business 
secretary as well as a social secretary. 

A certain selective process should be applied to the guests — proper 
proportions between men and women, exclusion of undesirable or 
completely careless people, due admixture of persons of high standing 
at the same table or in the same house. Persons of high standing should 
be always persons of good-will and friendly to the School. The purely 
critical element must not be allowed to set the tune. It has been a mis- 
fortune that C. H. Norman, an enemy of Webbs and the Minority 
Report, settled himself at Caermeddyg. We could not prevent it because 
the custom of the School is that every guest chooses his own accom- 
modation. The three or four critical Cambridge Fabians were also a 
bad element: on the other hand. Lady Betty Balfour was wholly 
advantageous. 

Finally, there is the financial basis. Quite clearly here, as elsewhere, 
education of the university type cannot be made self-supporting. The 
fees or the boarding arrangements cannot pay for the intellectual direc- 
tion and the lectures — I doubt whether it can be made to cover the 
necessary machinery for the smooth running of the School in respect to 
social intercourse and housekeeping. It may be possible to get a few 
persons to give their time and thought — but holidays are very sacred 
institutions with English persons; the more leisure they have, the less 
they will devote to other people (we have not merely given our services 
but we have been paying guests the whole time). Hence, I do not see 
that any experiment could be likely to succeed without a fund set apart 
for the educational side of the School. 
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The last days of the School have left the pleasantest impression. 
E. D. Simon and Dr. Saleeby — some thirty or forty pleasant men and 
women— delightful weather, lively discussions — all this has contributed 
to a feeling of successful accomplishment. Lawson Dodd is enthusi- 
astically hopeful of a great future for the School, and we complete our 
directorate amid mutual congratulations with the stafF. The one un- 
pleasant result is persistent neuralgia — a bad beginning to a busy 
autumn. 

Perhaps one of the important results of the School is the alliance 
between ourselves and Dr. Saleeby. The eugenists have always been 
our bitter opponents on the ground that all attempts to alter environ- 
ment are not only futile, but positively mischievous, as such improve- 
ments in environment diminish the struggle for existence and retard 
the elimination of the unfit. Eugenics have, in fact, been used as a 
weapon against Socialism. Dr. Saleeby, who is one of the most pro- 
minent of the apostles, now joins not only the National Committee, 
but the Fabian Society. We spent two days talking with him and 
eventually proved to him that changes in the environment were a 
necessary accompaniment to even negative eugenics, whereas positive 
eugenics can only be brought about by collective control and collective 
expenditure. He has even invented the term preventive eugenics, which 
includes all action against racial poisons and all checks to the deteriora- 
tion of good stocks by bad environment. 

Septefttber ijth . — Position in the political world is most unsatis- 
factory for the progressive movement. The financial basis of the Labour 
Party has been smashed by the Osborne Judgement.' The Labour 
members are being attacked by a considerable section of the I.L.P. 
The trade union movement is distracted by the insurrection of large 
bodies of its members against their officials — the Insurrection which 
involves repudiation of agreements made by the officials. Meanwhile, 
Tom Mann, recently returned from Australia, is preaching general 
trade, unionism and the general strike, and running down political 
action. And behind it all there is the likelihood of a compact between 
the front benches which will keep the Liberal Cabinet in power, in 
spite of the Labour and Irish parties, till after the coronation, and bring 
the tariff reformers back in strength at the next election. It looks as if 
Asquith and Co. had rucked up, and were determined to ally them- 
selves with the Tories rather than let themselves be goaded by Labour. 
However, there will be old-age pensions, the budget, and a weakened 
House of Lords as the net resfilt. No break-up of the poor law. I 

. * See “ The Osborne Judgement The History of Trade Unionism, 1920 edition, 
p. 608, by Sidney and Beatrice Webb. 
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doubt the passing of the insurance schemes. Neither Labour nor the 
Tories will accept them. And, if Labour breaks away, many Radicals 
will follow. The Liberal Cabinet will have to depend on Tory support; 
and will, therefore, if it remains in, sit still. More probably there will 
be an explosion in November, and an election in January. Balfour may 
come in: but not with a bona fide tariff reform majority. In fact, my 
impression is that tariff reform itself has lost ground these last months 
and that a Conservative majority will be simply an anti-Liberal Cabinet 
majority. The time might come for a genuine Socialist Party — if we 
had this sort of smash-up of the Liberal Party. 

October bth. — A. J. B. has done for the chances of a Tory Party at 
the next election, if this takes place in January, by his Edinburgh 
speech — a courageous and sincere speech but one of complete 
scepticism on the constructive side, and a non-possumus attitude to- 
wards the Osborne Judgement and payment of members. Now is 
Asquith’s chance ! Break up the Conference,* and go to the country on 
House of Lords and Labour representation. The North Country and 
Scotland would be absolutely firm. 

October ()th. Auchterarder . — Started on our autumn campaign. 
After lecturing at Bournemouth and Southampton, I returned to 
London for three days and then journeyed to Hull, Middlesbrough and 
Darlington, arriving here on Saturday and leaving again for Inverness 
on Monday. I felt ill when I left for Hull, and on the day I travelled 
to Middlesbrough I thought the end had come, and that I should find 
myself the next day in bed with a bad breakdown. But, by fasting and 
prayer (this literally!), I pulled through, and to-day for the first time I 
feel decently fit for the work — though not over-much so. Splendid 
meeting at Middlesbrough — speaking for one hour to two thousand 
persons, with questions afterwards. Small but influential meetings at 
Darlington and Hull. Now I am spending the Sunday with the Hal- 
danes before opening the Scottish campaign at Inverness and Edinburgh. 

I find the Haldanes as kindly as ever; the dear old lady is very frail — 
Elizabeth is the same sturdy, kind and direct woman, R. B. H. is 
rapidly ageing and looks as if he were on the verge of another break- 
down. He is terribly stout and pasty, and eats enormously and takes no 
exercise. He is worried and depressed about his War Office administra- 
tion— in a very different state of mind from the buoyant self-confidence 
and delight with which he undertook it. He is conscious of hostility to 
his beloved Territorials from the National Service League, of indiffer- 

I The Constitudonal Conference between leaders on both sides of the House, 
which broke down (Oct. i6th) on the Irish question. (Ed.) 
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ence from his own party, and of limpness and inefficiency in the W.O. 
itself. “ I can’t depend on my orders being carried out — there is slack- 
ness directly I turn my back.” 

He takes the same philosophically cynical but good-natured view of 
the progressive politics. He is really in favour of the Osborne Judge- 
ment and against payment of members — but he is prepared to come 
down with many qualifications on the advanced side. He would like 
the party to stay in for another year, and then make way for the 
Tories, and then come in again in five years’ time. He would like the 
Conference [on the Prevention of Destitution] to succeed. He is in- 
clined to take a benevolent view of a Tory Government; he is con- 
temptuous of the Labour Party and altogether sceptical about the 
growth of Socialism. His eyes are still fixed on the city as an index of 
public opinion. All this is not very hopeful. On the other hand, both 
from my talk with him and with Elizabeth, I gather that they are 
favourable to the Minority Report. “ Both Asquith and Lloyd George 
want me to go on the Local Government Board, if there is another 
Liberal administration, and to carry out a large reconstruction.” He 
would evidently be prepared to give us the substance so long as he 
could keep some semblance of compromise with those favourable to a 
poor law authority. But I should very much doubt whether our old 
friend had very much longer to work in the world of edibles — there 
will be another flare-up presently which may attack something more 
vital than the eyes. After such a warning as his illness last year — 
within an inch of total blindness — it is strange he should go on eating 
himself into the grave, or at any rate into permanent invalidity. 

What makes one despair is the atmosphere in which these leaders 
live. Their lives are so rounded off by culture and charm, comfort and 
power, that the misery of the destitute is as far off as the savagery of 
central Africa. To R. B. Haldane the irritation at “ Form 4 ” in the 
mind of the landlord is a far more real grievance than the absence of 
employment or the virtual starvation of a family. They don’t realise 
either the misery itself or the possibility of preventing it. And the 
atmosphere of Clean is practically identical with that of Whittinge- 
hame — there is no difference at all in the consciousness of the front 
benchers. What differs is the rank and file behind them — one made up 
of reactionaries, and the other of progressives. But as a set-off, the Tory 
front bench has complete control of their party and they have no 
effective opposition to any of their schemes, if they are progressive, 
whilst the Liberal front bench has always the Tories and the House of 
Lords to stem their progress. So really I don’t know from what party 
we shall get the most. We may have, in tlie end, to establish a real 
Socialist Party if we want rapid progress. 
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Edinburgh. October loth-i ith . — -2 p.m. Sleepless! Made a failure of 
the opening lecture of the Edinburgh course. I had prepared it very 
carefully — spent the whole day at it. I found my St. James’s Hall 
lecture did not do for Scotland and so had to construct an entirely new 
one. Unfortunately, the task of preparing it exhausted my remaining 
strength, and consequently I did not give the lecture I had prepared, 
but ground out a mechanical reflection of it. Once or twice I wondered 
whether I could go on — I kept repeating myself and I was conscious 
of my best friends in the audience being disappointed and concerned at 
my evident fatigue. However, I daresay it was not so bad as it seemed 
to me — some of the value was there. 

On this tour I have had two successes, Middlesbrough and Inverness; 
two quite decent performances, Hull and Darlington; one failure, 
Edinburgh. What concerns me is whether I shall get through, especially 
the one on unemployment, and the one on voluntary agencies. Ah me ! 
What a grind it is, this propaganda; research is not in it. Shall I pull 
through? That is the question which frightens me. This cursed sleep- 
lessness, especially when I have not got my boy with me just to tell 
me it is all right. “ The soldier’s pay, if not the victor’s meed.” But 
sometimes to march, march, march is wearisome, and one feels one will 
fall on the way. 

October ic)th . — A bomb thrown into the School by the railway 
magnates led by Lord Claud Hamilton ! A demand for Sidney’s resigna- 
tion of the chairmanship of the School of Economics, in the form of 
resignation of the position of governor and an implied threat to with- 
draw the railway class and denounce the School as “ socialistic ”. The 
ostensible reason is a speech by Sidney some six weeks ago to the railway 
servants — the real reason is the Minority Report campaign, as the 
Times let out in a leader which actually drew me into the business. The 
Hamiltons know that we care for the School and that it is our child, so 
to speak. George Hamilton has also some silly notion that Sidney 
gains social status by being chairman 1 

It is an awkward corner to turn. We do value our connection, and 
authoritative connection with the School, and if Sidney were to retire 
presently from the chairmanship it would endanger the tie. On the 
other hand, we value more the continued prosperity of the School so 
long as it remains unbiassed and open to collectivist tendencies. More- 
over, Sidney will be going away for a year presently. And there is a 
danger that, as we succeed more and more in our agitation and as we 
develop the other parts of our programme, the hostility to us will grow 
and would make the position untenable. The question therefore arises 
whether it would not be better to accept the situation gracefully and 
not stand for re-election in December. If when, we come back we 
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return to the life of administration and research, then we can resume 
our connection. If, on the other hand, we are still in the toils of 
agitation, we are likely to become more and more prominent and be 
more and more hated. What is desirable is to keep a good majority on 
the governing body to back up Reeves. We have put an imprint on 
the School which it will not easily lose. It is always sad when a favourite 
child grows up 3.nA.seems to escape influence and control. But one has 
had one’s day and we must not repine. In some ways, the School has 
been too successful, it has outgrown our tutelage. Still I think it will 
retain the Webb method of concrete investigation, and the Webb bias 
in favour of expert administration in all human afi^airs. 

November ^fh. Grosvenor Road. — The Claud Hamilton episode 
seems to be closed. The governors met, and (though there was an 
undercurrent of disapproval of Sidney’s speech) passed a unanimous 
resolution of confidence in Sidney. There seems a possibility of the 
return of the four errant knights of individualism. I don’t think that 
the School has been damaged. But clearly, if, when we come back, we 
are to continue an agitation on a great scale as at present, we shall have 
to drop into the background in the School’s life. 

The Scottish tour has, I think, been an unqualified success. We 
have got through the whole programme and the new lectures on 
voluntary agencies, unemployment and education, which I was rather 
dreading, were the most successful of those which I gave. Indeed, the 
one drawback was the repetition of the old lectures on the break-up of 
the poor law in different parts of the country. It is very difficult to 
invent a new way of stating the old thing. 

One Sunday we spent at the Yarrows (who afterwards subscribed 
one hundred pounds); another we spent at Whlttingeliame, with that 
most charming of families. A. J. B. and I had a long argument as to 
whether the stately charm of Whittingehame was compatible with 
either feeling or knowing about the problem of destitution. As a “ holy- 
day ” it is extraordinarily refreshing, tliere is a delightful atmosphere 
of intimacy, a freedom to say anything to anybody— to be yourself. 
Sidney feels it just as much as I do — so evidently do the other guests. 
But Lady Betty realises that it is gained at the expense of aloofness 
from the world, from the countryside, from the world of experts and 
administrators, even from the world of Conservative politicians. A. J. B. 
works hard as a politician, is nearly always in his place, dominates his 
front bench, but, save for this work, he is as aloof from all intercourse 
as if he were a lonely college don. Gathered around him are his family, 
his intimate friends, and every now and again a new-comer chosen for 
some personal charm or interest. Within this circle all is friendliness, 
frankness and equality, without it, all men and women are kept at an 
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equally remote distance, not from any feeling of superiority, A. J. B. 
is far too philosophical to be conscious of class — but merely from sheer 
indifference — “ No doubt these people are as nice as any others, but 
life is not long enough to think of knowing them ”, is the sort of 
attitude he takes towards the whole world outside the little circle of 
friends. 

November 2^th . — The autumn lecturing is well-nigh over — only 
four more lectures before Christmas — another four in January (put off 
on account of election) and we shall have carried out the whole pro- 
gramme of eighty meetings for the two of us in two-and-a-half months. 
I am not much the worse for it except for a threatening of neuritis of 
the leg which I hope to walk off. I have had a varied experience — all 
types of meetings from gatherings of seventy to one hundred and fifty 
persons, all keen supporters, to great popular meetings of two thousand 
strong. Everywhere, I see an opening for a different kind of propaganda 
— conferences of experts on the various kinds of preventive agencies 
on the lines of the Minority Report. Exactly as the poor law and the 
guardians have their conferences, we must organise a meeting place 
where medical officers, teachers, inspectors, labour exchange officials, 
working-class representatives and voluntary agencies may discuss and 
resolve with regard to the new preventive authorities. To the teachers 
must be devoted the next three months. 

Meanwhile, we are again in the turmoil of an election. The sensa- 
tional counter-stroke of the Lords is a clever dodge which will, if it 
does not succeed, do much to damage their prestige as sober folk. The 
violent abuse by the Tory press of the Liberals and Lloyd George, on 
the ground of Socialism and Irish nationalism, is an old game which 
everyone tires of. But it is hardly to be expected that the Liberals will 
do more than hold their own. If they do not lose at the election it will 
be a triumph, and the Lords will have to go as a permanent drag on 
progressive legislation. If they gain seats, then we are in for a time of 
rapid changes in our direction. The tariff reformers will become very 
desperate; they will have played every card and will have either to 
wait for the inevitable reaction or invent some more taking programme. 
At present they refuse as a party to declare themselves for any 
specific proposal except the silly business of occupying ownership of 
land. “ They all say ”, remarked our one devoted tariff reform M.P., 
J. W. Hills, “ they are in favour of social reform, but when you urge 
them to declare in favour of any single item they shrink back with a 
cry ‘ That is Socialism! ’ In which of course they are right.” 

The big thing that has happened in the last two years is that Lloyd 
George and Winston Churchill have practically taken the limelight, 
not merely from their own colleagues, but from the Labour Party. 
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They stand out as the most advanced politicians. And, if we get a 
Liberal majority and payment of members, we shall have any number 
of young Fabians rushing for Parliament, fully equipped for the fray — 
better than the Labour men — and enrolling themselves beliind these 
two Radical leaders. 

December ist. The eve of the election. — Balfour’s sudden advocacy of 
the referendum, whatever effect it may have, at the eleventh hour of 
the election, completely alters our constitutional system. Now that a 
respotisible party has proposed the referendum, it will have to come; 
unless, of course, the responsible party were to drop it, which it will 
not. It is a bad method of government if the country could trust its 
representatives to play fair. But elections have been run on such rotten 
issues lately that tlie referendum may be the only way out of the 
difficulty. And, from the point of view of the leader of a party, it has 
one inestimable quality. It delivers him from the domination of a 
political sect that has got hold of the caucus. That advantage must 
appeal to A. J. B., who has been suffering from having had tariff 
reform foisted on him. It is the last move in his duel with Chamberlain; 
it is a final checkmate to tariff reform. And it is a superlatively fine 
stroke in his duel with Asquith — though it may be it has been delivered 
too late for this time. 

What other effect will the referendum have on our political life? If 
we have it coupled with the payment of members, it will hasten the 
advent of a class of expert representatives paid to carry out the will of 
the people. It will be the death knell of the caucus supported only by 
small and energetic minorities capable of making themselves trouble- 
some to the elected representatives. It will, therefore, delay some types 
of social reform — the more recondite advances in social control — unless 
the advocates of these can get them accepted by both parties. And will 
it not delay indefinitely women’s suffrage? 

For us it points to increased propaganda among all classes of the 
community. Also, we must devote more energy to a propaganda of the 
ideas of the Minority Report apart from its shibboleth. And, hence, 
we must push forward with the conception of conferences, and the 
elaboration of The Crusade into a technical journal. Sidney and I have 
exhausted the effect of our own lecturing and writing — at any rate in 
the big centres of population. Now we must get other people at work 
— ostensibly unconnected with the Minority Report, but all preaching 
the same doctrine and developing the technique of the same purpose — 
the abolition of extreme poverty. • 

December i oth. — Sidney and I are both feeling weary and somewhat 
dispirited. In spite of all our work the National Committee does not 
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seem to be gaining many new members and our friends are beginning 
to melt away. One wonders whether we have not exhausted the interest 
in the subject, and whether our dream of a permanent organisation 
inspiring a large sustained movement on a broad philosophical basis, is 
possible at present? Is public opinion ripe for a synthesis taking the place 
of chaotic endeavours of public authorities and voluntary agencies? We 
shall go on steadily for another six months, devoting ourselves for the 
next two months to collecting money sufficient to carry the National 
Committee through our absence, and to organising the National Con- 
ference at Whitsun. If we fail, we shall have to cut down the work of 
the Committee to an expenditure of some ,£2000 a year — of this 
income, I think, we are pretty well secure for another two years. That 
will mean dropping the enlarged Crusade and dismissing half our staff 
and giving up our political propaganda. It will also mean the abandon- 
ment of all notion of a permanent organisation. As far as we personally 
are concerned, probably that would be a pleasanter prospect than the 
development of the National Committee into a big and permanent 
business. I should regret it because, I think, a permanent organisation 
would have immense value, and also on the lower ground that some of 
my staff would be on their beam ends. One never likes to have attracted 
men and women into work which ends in a cul-de-sac, though of 
course I warned each of them that the job would be probably temporary. 
In case we had to wind up the National Committee, I should throw 
the remnant and some of our energy into revivifying the Fabian 
Society. Whether that would be possible with E. Pease as secretary I 
do not know. 

But whilst I am depressed on some counts, I am supremely grateful 
that I have been able to struggle through, with no nervous breakdown, 
the severe ordeal of this autumn’s lecturing. An attack of influenza, 
or even a bad cold, might have made the Scottish tour a costly fiasco: 
and it would have been serious to have not been able to fulfil our North 
Country and Midlands engagements. Sidney too has gone on with his 
lecturing and all his other work — a quite incessant activity — ^and 
though strained and weary sometimes, on the whole happy in the 
intensity of our comradeship. 

December 30/Zi. Fishers' Hill, Woking . — ^We are spending a fortnight 
in the charming house of the Gerald Balfours, lent us whilst they are 
at Whittingehame. I have been lazing (Sidney working as usual), 
alternating long walks, twelve to fifteen miles, across the Surrey hills 
with days writing casual letters, reading, and talking to a succession of 
young friends we have had with us. . . . 

During the next six months we have to get through three tasks — (i) 
make the position of the National Committee secure, both financially 
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and constitutionally so that it will outlast our ten months’ absences (2) 
organise the first of a series of National Conferences 5 (3) write a short 
book on The Prevention of Destitution, summing up the lectures we 
have given in the last eighteen months. If we succeed in carrying out 
this programme we can go away with a clear conscience. I think it is 
even best that we should go away so as to see whether the movement 
has independent life. 

1911 

January. — The general election has brought the Liberals back with 
far greater power because they have not lost but slightly gained on 
balance. They have also got a clear mandate in favour of the “ veto ” 
and “ home rule ”, payment of members and a complete reform of the 
constitution. As Lloyd George said to the press interviewers, we are 
in for a period of rapid social reconstruction unless foreign complica- 
tions turn the nation away from its quarry. Whether the complete 
supersession of the poor law will be one aspect of that reconstruction 
depends on whether or not John Burns stays at the Local Government 
Board. And the schemes of insurance are not really helpful to our 
scheme. Doling out weekly allowances, and with no kind of treatment 
attached, is a most unscientific state aid; and, if it were not for the 
advantage of proposing to transfer the millions from the rich to the 
poor, we should oppose it root and branch. As it is, we shall stand by 
quietly suggesting criticisms of the schemes to the Labour Party and 
the Conservatives. The unemployment insurance might bring in- 
advertently the compulsory use of the labour exchange, and the 
standardisation of the conditions of employment. But the sickness in- 
surance as expounded in the communicated scheme of the Times 
(January 4th) is wholly bad, and I cannot see how malingering can 
be staved off except that the amount given is so wholly madequate that 
it will be only the very worst workmen who will want to claim it and 
remain out of work (the low-paid women, by the way, and the in- 
habitants of Irish and Scottish country districts, may find it better than 
their wages, especially as it will be impossible to prevent their doing 
home-work). The invalidity scheme may be only an extension of old- 
age pensions, to which there could be no objection. What the Govern- 
ment shirk is the extension of treatment and disciplinary supervision — 
they want merelysome mechanical way of increasing the money income 
of the wage-earning class in times of unemployment and sickness. No 
attempt is made to secure an advance in conduct, in return for the 
increased income. What we should like would be for Lloyd George to 
make the financial provision, but to find his scheme so criticised that 
he had to withdraw it for reconsideration. Of course, we are handi- 
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capped in our criticism by the fact that Lloyd George and Winston 
are the most favourable to the supersession of the poor law, and that it is 
these Ministers who are responsible for the insurance schemes. We 
have to dance on eggs without cracking them — we shall have to try 
and invent some way out for Lloyd George. 

January i 6 th . — We are organising the Whitsun National Con- 
ference with great care, whilst keeping our names well out of it. Our 
draft prospectus has met with universal approval, and it looks as if the 
conference would take on considerably. Our object is two-fold; (i) to 
provide opportunities for discussion between the different experts and 
stimulus to each department of prevention; (2) to give out to the public 
the new synthesis, in a non-partizan and expert form — by making all 
the authorities engaged in preventive works, aware of themselves and 
each other, and the public aware of them and expectant of great thing . 
It is a bold idea to exclude the poor law from a conference on destitu- 
tion! Then I should like, having started this Conference, to gradually 
transfer the whole staff and organisation of the National Committee 
to this Conference organisation. In this way we shall get a much wider 
circle of adherents to the policy of prevention than is possible by the 
Minority Report campaign. We want, in fact, to slip out of this move- 
ment, or at any rate from the leadership of it. After our Eastern tour I 
should like to get back to our research and finish up all those volumes. 
And there may have come the time for a big campaign for a Socialist 
Party with a self-conscious collectivist programme. Payment of 
members and election expenses may entirely revolutionise English 
politics. Hosts of able young men, well trained in Fabian economics 
and administrative lore, will be crowding into the political arena, and 
if they succeed in squeezing themselves through a many-cornered 
election they will make Parliament hum! The young men are with us. 

March bth. Eastbourne . — Let our house for one year to the William 
O’Briens, in order to get it off our hands for our Eastern tour, and 
retired first to a little house here for five weeks, then to Luton Hoo 
for two-and-a-half months. 

It is a relief to get out of London with its perpetual whirl of talking 
and organising, and occasional lecturing. After two lectures this next 
week I am free to turn to the writing of our little book on The Preven- 
tion of Destitution, summing up all our lectures of the last two years to 
be left as a legacy to the National Committee for the next session’s 
propaganda. 

Since Xmas we have been seeing a good many political personages — 
we have had both Haldane and Churchill to dinner; we have break- 
fasted with Lloyd George and had A. J. B. to meet various M.O.H.s. 
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The front bench Liberals have, in fact, been softening towards us — 
partly because we are going away, and partly because we could, if 
we chose, wreck their schemes of insurance by rousing the Labour 
hostility to them. What we are trying to achieve is to direct the sickness 
insurance scheme into a big reconstruction of public health. It is clear 
that public opinion has got firmly into its silly head that insurance has 
some mystical moral quality, which even covers the heinous sin of ex- 
penditure from public funds. It is an amazingly foolish delusion — the 
only moral advantage of insurance was its voluntary character; when 
that is superseded by compulsory contributions all the moral char- 
acteristics vanish, and you are left with a method of provision which is 
provocative of immoral motives. But there comes a time when it is 
useless to argue with an obsession of the public mind; you have to 
accept it, and by skilful devising of the scheme see that it does as little 
harm as possible. In the public health scheme, which we have put into 
the hands of the M.O.H.s to press on Lloyd George and to give to 
leading politicians in the three parties, we have accepted the con- 
tributory side of insurance and attempted to supersede the provision 
characteristic of insurance, by the provision characteristic of public 
health administration. We talked to Lloyd George about it, and then 
suggested that he should see persons who were more expert than our- 
selves — the little group of M.O.H.s who are in our confidence. Mean- 
while, the scheme is published simultaneously under Lyster’s name in 
the British Medical journal. Public Health Journal and The Crusade 
of this month. It has been given to all the Cabinet Ministers favourable 
to our views; to A. J. B. and the Labour Party and to Llewellyn Smith 
and other officials. 

March ph . — Last night I was dead tired when I gave my last 
lecture in London. To-morrow I have to speak to the F ree Church 
Council at Portsmouth. After that I am free from this strain of public 
speaking. For the remainder of our time in England I shall be writing 
and, to a small extent, organising. And then our holiday, that supreme 
luxury of the propertied brain-worker! If the National Conference 
turns out a success, I believe we shall have practically converted 
England to the obligation of preventing destitution. What will remain 
is seeing that die obligation is fulfilled by the different public authorities, 
and the voluntary agencies attached to them. But oh ! I am tired — 
deep down tired. I shall just last out, but not more than last out. 

The Fabian Society is going through a crisis, not of dissent, but of 
indifference. Sidney thought that, as he was leaving England, he had 
better resign for a year. Thereupon G. B. S. not only announces his 
intention of resigning, but persuades some half-a-dozen others of the 
old gang to resign also. All with the view to making room for young 
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men who are not there! ClifFord Sharp, who is a loyal and steadfast 
member of the executive, is in despair, and Sidney is remaining on if 
G. B. S. and the others persist in going. Charlotte Shaw told Sharp 
that G. B. S. had got sick of the Fabian Society and cared for nothing 
but his own productions, that he felt himself too important to work in 
harness with anyone else. It is largely her fault as she has withdrawn 
him from association with us and other Fabians in order not to waste 
his intellectual force in talk and argument. It is clear to me that the 
Fabian Society has to get a new impetus, or gradually dwindle to a 
mere name. I am not sure that the time may not have arrived for a 
genuine Socialist Party with a completely worked-out philosophy, and 
a very detailed programme. When we come back from the East we 
will see how the land lies. If the prevention of destitution movement 
is safely in other hands, I am not sure whether we had better not throw 
ourselves into constructing a party with a religion and an applied 
science. In that case, I should devote half the year to public speaking 
and organising, and half the year to thinking and writing. 

March ^th, 4 a.m . — The non-brain-worker has little conception of 
the misery of the over-excited brain. Y esterday night I lay right through 
the long hours twisting every domestic detail or incident of our organisa- 
tion into a giant of evil, a monster of unpleasant things. And it is in the 
night that I suffer from remorse for lack of consistency between conduct 
and conviction. All my little self-indulgences — the cup of tea or occa- 
sional coffee after a meal, the regular five or six cigarettes consumed 
daily, the extra expenditure on pretty clothes — all seem sins from which 
I can never shake myself free. Ought one ever to do anything that is 
against an ideal of perfect health, equality of income and the noblest use 
of money? When the morning comes and one returns to the rough and 
tumble of a hard day’s work, or the necessities of human intercourse, 
these scruples seem mere weaknesses, and one goes forward without 
thought of justification with the habits and customs of one’s dally life. 
Still, there lies at the back of one’s mind a discontent with these com- 
promises, a longing to be completely at peace with one’s own ideal even 
in the smaller details of life. To a great extent Sidney and I are at peace 
with our ideal — in all the larger determinations of our life we do con- 
form to our perception of what is best for the community, and we have 
the extraordinary joy of complete agreement as to this purpose. But I 
still fail in some of the minor matters because I am not sufficiently con- 
vinced of the wrongness of the action to overcome my self-indulgence. 
As for Sidney, he sweeps on one side as irrelevant and foolish all con- 
sideration of these tri fles ! By nature and training economical in personal 
expenditure, abstemious without being faddy, untroubled by vanity or 
large appetite, he goes on his way of sane temperance, without tempta- 
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tion or scruple, and with one settled opinion that he wants me to indulge 
myself to the top of my bent! He is the most perfect of lovers, by night 
and by day, in work and in play, in health and in sickness 1 

March i2ih. Eastbourne . — Sidney has gone up to London, sum- 
moned by the M.O.H.s to counsel them what next to do. They had 
a formal interview with Lloyd George, Buxton and Masterman, at 
which Lloyd George explained his scheme of wholesale subsidy to 
friendly societies; and, for the excluded residuum, an artificial friendly 
society managed by the state nominees, with far lower benefits relatively 
to the contributions. They report that Masterman seemed a bitter 
opponent of the public health administration, and that he even sug- 
gested that the poor law was not “ half bad ”. Lloyd George, having 
explained his scheme, asked the M.O.H.s to consider it and send him 
a memorandum on it, and he would see them again. So they wrote 
begging Sidney to meet them and draft the memorandum. They have 
now their chance. Alone among medical men they have been consulted. 
It is characteristic of the public contempt for the medical profession that 
it should be so, a contempt largely justified since the B.M.A. has only 
one idea — to protect the pecuniary interests of the worst type of medical 
man by a futile insistence on free choice of doctors by the beneficiaries 
of state insurance — an obvious administrative absurdity, as absurd as 
free choice of teachers by the school children or their parents, rather 
more so, as the parents would be a better judge of a teacher than of 
a medical man as they would have far less reason for choosing a bad 

The whole attitude of the Government about the destitution ques- 
tion, together with the leaderless state of the democratic movement, 
makes me feel more strongly every day that our duty, when we return, 
may be to throw ourselves into the democratic movement. Hitherto 
Sidney and I have kept ourselves almost exclusively for the work of 
expert guidance of the expert. Sidney has had a repulsion for public 
speaking and public agitation, partly because he is impatient of stupidity, 
and partly because he really hates putting himself forward; he far prefers 
working quietly in the background and he does not like the intercourse 
entailed by leadership. The life he really enjoys is to sit in a room and 
draft things for other people, and then to spend his spare time reading 
endless books and being with me without anyone there to bother him. 
Added to that he would like to go on writing great books of wisdom 
and research, and enjoy the mild pleasure of an academic reputation. 
Popular approval he does not enjoy, it bores him; he has no glow of 
satisfaction at the applause at a public meeting. He is the ideal “ man at 
the desk ’’—thinking, devising, scheming and drafting ideas and devis- 
ing actions for subordinates to carry out, and other public speakers to 
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advocate. And this is in spite of the fact that he is a most persuasive 
advocate and speaker himself; and, if he had chosen to push forward, 
might have been a notable leader of public opinion and acknowledged 
as such in his own generation. There may still rise up some master- 
man in the Labour Party or the Fabian Society, or the leaders of the 
Liberal Party may prove themselves to have both conviction and know- 
ledge. But unless this does happen, I am afraid we are doomed to offer 
ourselves as officers of the larger crusade to conquer the land of 
promise. 

April list. The Hermitage, Luton Hoo . — In retreat here, toiling at 
our book on destitution and finding the task a tediously stale one. But 
we had to present the old story in a new form, with all the main objec- 
tions answered and all the new developments noted. Moreover, with 
the National Conference at hand, it was all-important to have a book 
coming out entitled The Prevention of Destitution, giving the minority 
scheme in a non-controversial form — a textbook practically for the 
persons who attend the Conference, or for future Conferences. Having 
patented the name, and then getting it adopted as the name of a larger 
article of commerce than we can provide, we proceed to suggest that 
our patent is that larger article of commerce ! And the odd thing is that 
few are taken in, but they all believe the others are taken in ! Here is 
Lord George Hamilton accepting the vice-presidency of the Confer- 
ence, and C. J. Hamilton reading a paper at one of the sections. I 
imagine that they have not tlie remotest objection to the ideas of the 
Minority Report, which are rampant in each one of the sections — all 
they desire is that we should not get the credit of them — that they 
should not be credited to the Minority Report. And, of course, we are 
only too glad to oblige them. If we were quite certain that our proposals 
would be accepted if we withdrew ourselves and our book, we would 
retire at once, and for good and all, and devote our energies to pushing 
on further up in the Socialist movement. In fact, that is what we rather 
hope may happen during the next year or so. 

May I y:h . — ^The splendid reception by all parties of Lloyd George’s 
scheme of sickness insurance is a curious testimony to the heroic dema- 
gogy of the man. He has taken every item that could be popular with 
anyone, mixed them together and produced a Bill which takes some 
twenty millions from the propertied class to be handed over to the wage- 
earners sans phrase to be spent by them, as they think fit, in times of 
sickness or unemployment. If you add to this gigantic transfer of 
property from the haves to the have-nots the fact that the tax is to be 
collected in the most costly and extravagant fashion, and that the whole 
administration of the fund is to be put into the hands of the beneficiaries 
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who are contributing only one-third, there is enough to make the 
moderate and constitutional Socialist aghast. 

The first asset he started with was the word insurance. To the 
governing class insurance has always meant the voluntary contributions 
of the persons benefited — a method of raising revenue which has saved 
the pockets of all other persons. During the controversy about old-age 
pensions, insurance gradually acquired a compulsory element, and the 
Conservative Party became pledged to raising money from wage- 
earners, employers and the general taxpayer, as an alternative to non- 
contributory pensions. Hence, by using this word Lloyd George secured 
the approval of the Conservative section of the community. Then there 
were the friendly societies who stood in the way. So he puts them into 
possession of the whole machinery of distribution: a fund that is mainly 
contributed by non-beneficiaries is to be wholly administered by the 
beneficiaries. This scheme has the adherence of the friendly society 
world and of the larger part of the working class. 

“ What is a communist? ” “ A man who pockets your shilling and 
forks out his twopence.” When one knows the liability to malingering, 
even in a friendly society in which ail members stand to lose by the 
misconduct of one member, when one thinks of all the diatribes levied 
at unconditional outdoor relief, one is simply amazed at the “ Simple 
Simon ” of upper and middle-class optimism. 

Now the question is: Can he hustle it through this session? If he 
does not, the scheme won’t survive the criticism of all the interests im- 
perilled by it. He has extraordinary luck. The Coronation shortens the 
time, distracts the attention, and makes everyone inclined to a senti- 
mental gift to the working-class. The Parliament Bill paralyses the 
opposition — they dare not oppose any popular scheme. The Labour 
and Irish parties stand to gain — the Liberals are naturally averse to 
even criticising their leader’s magnificent demagogy. If the Cabinet 
backs him up, the scheme will go through. The only way of stopping 
it would be for all the outraged Interests to make the ordinary M.P. 
feel that he would lose votes heavily. But they have precious little time 
to organise this pressure. 

Sidney, on the whole, wishes the Bill to go through. I am not sure 
that I do. He believes that the big and difficult matter is to get the 
money voted, and that the inanities of both the method of raising the 
revenue, and the character of the provision given, could and will be 
altered by subsequent legislation. I fear the growth of malingering and 
the right to money independently of the obligation to good conduct. I 
cannot dismiss my rooted prejudice to relief instead of treatment. Any- 
way, our duty is clear — just to say what we think about it. In our 
chapter on insurance in our forthcoming book we have done this faith- 
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fully. And, by the time it comes out, the Bill will have been read a 
second time, and we shall be out of the country. But where are the 
professional champions of sound administration? 

The Unemployment Bill is on quite a different basis. If it is carried 
through, it will lead to increased control of the employer and the wage- 
earner by the state. We are not against this, so long as this control is 
exercised on the wage-earners’ behalf. On the other hand, it might 
smash up trade unions and not give anything in return. I should imagine 
the opposition will concentrate on this far more statesmanlike proposal, 
just because it is statesmanlike. Public opinion takes the sloppy and 
sentimental schemes and dislikes anything that looks like increased 
efficiency and control. Even the propertied class are ready to spend 
public money, but they are not ready to exact the corresponding con- 
duct, even when it is the conduct of the non-propertied class on whom 
the money is being spent. Administrative nihilism has its partizans; 
slovenly administration has its adherents; good administration has no 
public opinion on its side. That is the principal danger in front of us. 

If only we could have a leader, or a body of opinion, that would 
undertake to redress the whole of the grievances and yet insist on 
redressing them in such a way as to improve conduct. 

One result of the Sickness Insurance Bill, if it passes into law as 
now drafted, is that it will sweep away innumerable voluntary agencies 
— act as a great scavenger. We shall have a sort of bastard organisation, 
neither a properly constituted organ of the state, nor a voluntary agency. 
The only good feature being that it will be in such a state of unstable 
equilibrium that it will tumble the Government of the country sooner 
or later. 

May 26th . — George Lansbury was down here consulting with us 
about the amendment or postponement of Lloyd George’s rotten 
scheme of sickness insurance. The more we examine, the less we like 
it, both for what it does and what it omits to do. We have written in 
our new book what is virtually a scathing indictment of insurance in 
general and the Government scheme in particular — but it will come 
out after the Bill is well in committee and will probably not be much 
attended to except by our own followers. Lansbury told us that Master- 
man came up to him after Lloyd George’s triumphant exposition of 
his scheme with a pleasant jeering expression: “ We have spiked your 
guns, eh? ” showing that he is hostile to the whole conception of the 
Minority Report and that tlie Government schemes are intended as 
an alternative method of dealing with the question of destitution. John 
Burns also goes about saying that insurance has finally “ dished the 
Webbs All of which is interesting. What remains to be seen is 
whether the Minority Report has come too late to stop insurance, or 
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whether the Government scheme of insurance has come too late to 
stop the Minority Report! The issue is fairly joined — complete state 
responsibility with a view of prevention, or partial state responsibility 
by a new form of relieving destitution unconnected with the poor law, 
but leaving the poor law for those who fall out of benefit. It is a trial of 
strength between the two ideas. In our new book we have said our say. 
By the time we get back from our holiday, the matter will probably be 
settled one way or the other — possibly for a generation. However, if 
the nation finds sickness increasing and premiums going up, they may 
turn more quickly than we expect to prevention. And it is still possible 
that opposition may grow to Lloyd George’s scheme and that, if he 
cannot get it through this session, he will have to abandon it altogether. 
On the whole, I should prefer the scheme abandoned rather than passed 
in its present form. But we do not feel Inclined to agitate against it. 

"June yd. — Probably my last entry in this tag-end of a period of 
my life, finishing with the National Conference on the Prevention of 
Destitution ’ — great success, doing credit to Robert Harcourt and 
John W. Hills, Clifford Sharp, and the staff and volunteers. “ What 
organisation is at the back of this? ” was the question which everyone 
asked each other. We kept ourselves carefully in the background — the 
three secretaries evidently desired us to do so, and we were only too 
glad to be relieved from attendances and responsibility. Sidney will 
write the preface to the proceedings and then we are quit of the whole 
business. I have advised Sharp to steer the National Committee into 
the National Conference, and see what subscribers to the old organisa- 
tion he can keep for the new. When we come back next spring we 
shall have to decide what is to be done — whether we are to close up or 
go on, or to divide the work between the National Conference and the 
Fabian Society. We shall know, too, how this insurance is going to 
affect us. If it is carried, it alters the whole situation and we shall have 

* This remarkable Albert Hall meeting, which opened the National Conference 
for the Prevention of Destitution, in Whitsun Week, 1911, was prc-sided over by 
an old friend of the Webbs, the Bishop of Southwark (Dr. Talbot). The following 
resolution: 

“ the formation of a National Conference of a non-party and non-sectional 
character, to promote the working of the various agencies for the prevention 
of destitution . . . as a valuable means of bringing together municipal 
representatives and social workers from all parts of the country ” 
was proposed by Mr. Arthur Balfour, seconded by Sir John Simon (then 
Solicitor-General) and supported by Mr. Ramsay MacDonald. To get these three 
leaders of the three political parties to formally adopt the policy of the national 
minimum of civilised life, was an apparent success for our cause. But looking back 
on it, I am inclined to think that it was a little too clever. It lost us the friendship 
of the Conservative leader, and did little to gain us any general support from the 
Liberal and Labour leaders, neither of whom were our personal fi iends. 
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to begin, a new kind of propaganda. And, even if it does not pass, the 
issues have been so much bigger that the Minority Report propaganda 
sinks into insignificance for the present. I think it will rise up as the 
only alternative to a hopeless muddle. 

A. J. B. spoke with his usual charm and distinction at the Albert 
Hall meeting. But he held himself back considerably and appeared less 
friendly than he has done before. In talking with me at the Cripps’s 
dinner, he was inclined to be pleased with Lloyd George’s Bill (before 
I explained matters to him), he thought it excellent to make the wage- 
earners “ pay ”, and he thought it would be unpopular! (Oh! ye 
politicians!) Everywhere among the governing class one meets the 
naive delight at making the men pay — a. delight which makes them 
overlook all the other circumstances — the heavy state contributions, 
the cost of collection, the absence of prevention, the exclusion of the 
weakest, and even the danger of malingering — all these real evils are 
to be cancelled by the extracting of the pennies from the workman’s 
disposable income, extracting them so that he shall feel extraction. 

Can I sum up the success or failure of this plunge into 
propaganda by word and by script.? For this purpose, I must 
answer two separate and distinct questions : Did we get the 
specific recommendations of the Minority Report actually 
implemented by law and administration.? Moreover, in mak- 
ing these recommendations, were we right or were we wrong 
in assuming that they would or could, without any more 
fundamental change in the structure of society, lead to the 
prevention of mass destitution in all its forms, whether due 
to old age or sickness, illiteracy or unemployment, so as to 
ensure to the workers by hand and by brain steady progress 
in health and happiness, honesty and kindliness, culture and 
scientific knowledge, and the spirit of adventure.? 

First, was the Minority Report carried out by Parliament 
and the Government? So far as immediate events were con- 
cerned, our propaganda ended in failure. For another eighteen 
years the defenders of the snafus quo maintained their position 
all along the line. Indeed, during the next few years, propa- 
ganda to retain and enlarge the powers of the boards of 
guardians altogether eclipsed the allied propaganda for the 
Majority Report. This aspiration to become the sole author- 
ity dealing with all classes of necessitous persons was 
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emphatically endorsed by Charles Booth in his presidential 
address to the Central Poor Law Conference of 1912. “ It 
is essential ”, stated this experienced philanthropist, “ that 
the elective character of the boards of guardians should be 
retained, and that the authority of the guardians and their 
responsibilities should suffer no diminution.” He urged the 
guardians not to shrink “ from any consistent development 
in the work or its responsibilities; holding that, whatever may 
be the cause of distress — ^whether moral, mental or physical, 
depravity, incompetence, or ill-health, or pure misfortune — 
its public relief lies within the proper sphere of the poor law ”. 
Thepoor law,as established by the Royal Commission of 1 8 34 
and administered by directly elected boards of guardians, 
under the supervision of the poor law department, first of the 
Local Government Board, and then by the newly established 
Ministry of Health, remained intact and practically unaltered 
until the Local Government Act of 1929.^ 

Meanwhile, in 1911-12, there was established by Act of 
Parliament a system of compulsory insurance, financed by a 
triangle of taxation, deduction from wages, contribution from 
employers and a Treasury grant. This Insurance Act was 
divided into two sections, unemployment and sickness : Part 
I., dealing with unemployment, being passed through Parlia- 
ment in December 1 9 1 1, and Part IL, dealing with sickness, 
during the following session of 1912. Neither of these 
measures are to be found in the Minority proposals. If not 
actually opposed by the National Committee for the Preven- 
tion of Destitution, this way of taking the destitute out of 

' We note, in our History of the English Poor Law, that our agitation “ powerful 
as it became, was destined to be unfruitful in the political field. The Liberal Cabinet 
remained unfriendly to any legislative reform of the poor law, to which the Minister 
primarily concerned (Mr. John Burns from 1906 to 1914) was resolutely opposed. 
Meanwhile Mr. Lloyd George, the most powerful force in the government, had 
become enamoured of an entirely distinct method of dealing with poverty, and 
was pressing forward the vast scheme of sickness insurance, to which the initial 
experiment in unemployment insurance promoted by Mr. Winston Churchill was 
eventually attached. Although these schemes of social insurance left untouched both 
the evils and the cost of the poor law, and thus gave the go-by to all the proposals 
of the Royal Commission, they presently absorbed the whole attention, not only of 
the Cabinet and the legislature. But also of the public. All the steam went out of the 
movement for extinguishing the boards of guardians and transferring their powers 
to the county and municipal authorities and to the national government, whether 
according to the prescriptions of the majority or those of the minority ” (pp. 722-3) 
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the poor law received a very half-hearted support. To us the 
compulsory insurance with automatically distributed money 
allowances, during illness or worklessness, with free choice 
of doctor under the panel system, would not and could not 
prevent the occurrence of sickness or unemployment. Indeed, 
the fact that sick and unemployed persons were entitled to 
money incomes without any corresponding obligation to get 
well and keep well, or to seek and keep employment, seemed 
to us likely to encourage malingering and a disinclination to 
work for their livelihood. 

But some of the proposals embodied in the Minority 
Report were carried out by the Liberal Government in the 
next few years. A non-contributory old-age pension scheme, 
financed by the Treasury, opened its payments in January 
1909: a measure advocated by the Other One in 1890 and 
popularised a few years later by Charles Booth. And here I 
come to a paradoxical event which certainly we had not fore- 
seen. The section of the Minority Report which was most 
vehemently denounced, alike by the defenders of the statm 
quo and by the Majority Reporters, was our detailed plan for 
taking the able-bodied out of the penal poor law and trans- 
ferring them to a Ministry of Labour designed not to prevent 
able-bodied pauperism, but to prevent the cause of this type 
of destitution — unemployment and under-employment, as 
well as low wages and long hours. And I must admit our 
opponents were justified. The 280 pages of Part II. of the 
Minority Report concerned with the able-bodied was a far 
more revolutionary document than Part I. dealing with the 
old, the sick, the disabled and the mentally deficient, for the 
good reason that it was a direct challenge to the epoch-making 
report of the Royal Commission on the Poor Law of 1834; 
which, it will be remembered, was almost exclusively con- 
cerned with the abolition of able-bodied pauperism, and not 
with the prevention of able-bodied destitution. Moreover, 
our propaganda of this new scheme for preventing unemploy- 
ment and under-employment was apparently effective. “ The 
history of modern unemployment policy ”, states an authorita- 
tive writer on British unemployment policy, “ really begins 
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before the Great War. This is not so much because of the 
extent of the pre-war problem, as because there was a funda- 
mental change in the attitude of the community towards its 
unemployed citizens about the years 1 909 to 1911. It was 
then that the new sense of social responsibility took shape in 
the creation of a national system of employment exchanges 
and a limited experiment in compulsory unemployment in- 
surance, The former were to reduce unemployment to the 
minimum, whatever the state of the labour market ; the latter 
was to compensate the genuine worker for unavoidable in- 
terruptions of wage-earning.” ' 

Our main proposal — the axle round which all our other 
recommendations turned — was the creation of a national 
authority for the exclusive purpose of organising the labour 
market, so as to prevent unemployment and under-employ- 
ment as well as enforcing a riainimum standard of earnings 
and hours by factory legislation and wages boards. “ The 
task of dealing with unemployment is altogether beyond the 
capacity of local authorities having jurisdiction only over 
limited areas ”, the Minority Report dogmatically asserts. 
The first step in this direction taken by the Liberal Govern- 
ment was the establishment of a national system of labour 
exchanges in the spring of 1909, as a department of the 
Board of Trade, a seemingly harmless proposal which had 
been endorsed by the majority commissioners. These labour 
exchanges proved to be the thin edge of the wedge which 
ultimately lifted the destitute able-bodied out of the poor law. 
In 1916, a Ministry of Labour was created which took over 
from the Board of Trade all questions relating to labour, 
whether regulative or administrative. But neither the labour 
exchanges, nor unemployment insurance with its continu- 
ously enlarged sphere and increasing benefits, sufficed to 
prevent the wholesale able-bodied destitution which arose 
during the great depression of 1929-33. Hence the National 
Government took the final step of taking the able-bodied out 
of the poor law, by passing the Unemployment Act of 1 934; 
Part I, establishing the Unemployment Assistance Board, 

I Britiih Unemployment Polity since 1^30, by Ronald C. Davison, 1938. 136 pp. 
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to relieve all able-bodied persons who had fallen out of 
benefit, an authority more or less under the control of the 
Ministry of Labour; and Part II., constituting the Un- 
employment Insurance Statutoiy Committee, which was “ to 
advise the Government and Parliament how to make the 
insurance scheme financially self-contained, and self-adjust- 
ing, without legislation, and to block the channel of indefinite 
borrowing from the Treasury 

Meanwhile, by the Local Government Act of 1929, the 
boards of guardians were abolished and all their duties and 
powers relating to the non-able-bodied destitute persons 
were transferred to the county and county borough councils, 
these authorities being enjoined, somewhat haltingly, to deal 
with the children and the sick through their education and 
public health committees, with the co-operation of a newly 
established public assistance committee, in so far as money 
allowances were concerned. Hence, it is only the non-able- 
bodied person who is now within the poor law, and that to an 
ever-decreasing extent, according to the capacity and public 
spirit of the local authority concerned.^ 

And now for the second question; Were we right, or were 
we wrong, in assuming that our recommendations would or 
could, without any more radical change in the structure of 
society, lead to the prevention of mass destitution in all its 
forms.? 

The sole purpose of the Minority Report, so we told 
listeners and readers, was to secure a national minimum of 
civilised life (note the word minimum) open to . all alike, of 

• The Unemployment ‘Insurance Statutory Committee, by Sir WiUiam Beveridge 
(“ Politica ” Pamphlet No. i). 

^ In our epilogue to volume it. of English Poor Law History: The Last Hundred 
Tears, we observe: " In a thousand pages we have followed the doings of these 
Destitution Authorities, and estimated the successes and failures, from 1834 to ijzS, 
of the deterrent Poor Law that they were set to administer. We are grateful to 
Mr. Baldwin’s Cabinet for enabling us to finish the story with dramatic complete- 
ness. For in this Epilogue we recount the sentence of death passed by Parliament in 
December igzS on the century-old Boards of Guardians. Is there not also a policy, 
conscious or unconscious, implicit in this upsetting of existing institutions? Can it 
be doubted that the transfer of the obligation to relieve the destitute, from the 
‘ Guardians of the Poor ’ to the Local Authorities primarily concerned, each in its 
own sphere, with the prevention of destitution, finally disposes of the ’ Principles 
of 1834 ■? ” (p. 985). 
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both sexes and all classes, by which we meant sufficient 
nourishment and training when young, a living wage when 
able-bodied, treatment when sick, and a modest but secure 
livelihood when disabled or aged. Could these conditions be 
obtained without altering fundamentally the existing system 
of wealth production, distribution and exchange; without 
sweeping away the landlords and the capitalists, and penalis- 
ing the profit-making motive.^* We implied, if not openly 
asserted, that they could. How otherwise should we have 
sought the support of Conservative and Liberal leaders and 
of the majority of the working-class who certainly were not 
at that time convinced Socialists.^ And in doing so were we 
sincere? I think we were. In the years before the Great War, 
and for some time afterwards, we did not foresee the collapse 
of Western Civilisation: that is, of the strange and mutually 
destructive trilogy of the Christian religion, profit-making 
capitalism and political democracy. To-day, it is crystal-clear 
that the code of conduct taught by Jesus of Nazareth, and 
presumably accepted by the Christian churches, is hopelessly 
inconsistent with the dominance of the profit-making motive 
in the direction of production, distribution and exchange; 
whilst the addition of political democracy to a capitalist 
system of industry, sooner or later, leads to class war, hidden 
or naked. But, though we ourselves were convinced Socialists, 
we did not assert, or even imply, in our propaganda that the 
proposed enforcement of a national minimum of life for all 
the inhabitants, all the time, was impracticable under profit- 
making capitalism. Rightly or wrongly, we believed in “ the 
inevitability of gradualness ”. We were content to leave the 
future to take care of itself. 

First, about our proposals with regard to the non-able- 
bodied. In so far as the infants and the children, the sick, 
mentally deficient, and aged were concerned, I think our 
proposals, if fully implemented, could, even under capitalism, 
prevent the occurrence of mass destitution and secure a 
minimum standard of life for all the persons concerned. But 
this result would depend on whether the capitalist system 
could or would supply the large sum needed for the requisite 
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development of these social services. To-day, this is not the 
case. There are literally millions of infants and children in 
the United Kingdom growing up without either the nutri- 
ment or the training for regular employment and effective 
citizenship in adult life. There is a vast amount of preventable 
disease due to bad housing, poisoned atmosphere, noise and 
dirt, and the maintenance and treatment afforded by the 
sickness insurance and panel practice are totally inadequate 
and of bad quality. 

The pension provided for old age is so low that many 
aged persons who have led respectable and hard-working lives 
find themselves compelled to seek extra assistance from the 
poor law. Meanwhile, in every period of trade depression, 
wages tend to be reduced and hours lengthened, so that the 
able-bodied who are in employment can afford to spend less 
on their dependants. Indeed, according to the most influential 
economists, whether in the City or in the universities, the 
only way of meeting a chronic state of trade depression has 
been by deliberate measures to lower the money wage or to 
raise prices ; either policy resulting in a lower standard of life, 
whether in respect to nourishment, housing or recreation. 
Finally, there has arisen in the offing, so the statisticians tell 
us, the menace of a declining birth-rate, which, if not checked 
by generous endowment of child-bearing and rearing, may 
lead, if not to the gradual extinction of our race, to lost 
leadership among the nations of the world. But there is one 
comforting thought for the authors of the Minority Report. 
Whether or not the plenty can be produced or will be dis- 
tributed under a capitalist system of society, our proposal to 
take all the non-able-bodied out of the poor law and transfer 
them to deliberately organised social services, administered 
by the central and local authorities, has proved to be the right 
road to a better state of things. For, whether we have a 
capitalist, a Socialist or a Communist organisation of produc- 
tion, distribution and exchange, it is imperative to have all 
the various classes of non-able-bodied persons dealt with on 
the lines of preventive service rather than on those of a 
stigmatised poor law relief. In short, so far as the non-able- 
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bodied are concerned, the supersession of the penal poor law 
by highly specialised preventive social services, is to-day 
accepted as a sound principle by public opinion whether 
Conservative, Liberal or Socialist. 

No such complacence can be justified in respect of Part 11 , 
of the Minority Report on the destitution of the able-bodied. 
Here, I admit, we unwittingly misled public opinion. We 
asserted in the Minority Report, and reaffirmed in our pro- 
paganda during 1 909-1 1, that, without any substantial change 
in the social and economic order, the mass destitution arising 
from unemployment could be prevented. “ We have to refort 
that, in our judgment, it is now administratively possible, if it is 
sincerely wished to do so, to remedy most of the evils of unemploy- 
ment; > to the same extent, at least, as we have in the past 
century diminished the death-rate from fever and lessened 
the industrial slavery of young children. It is not a valid 
objection that a demonstrably perfect and popularly accepted 
technique, either with regard to the prevention of unemploy- 
ment or with regard to the treatment of the unemployed, 
has not yet been worked out." 

“ That unemployment, even under present industrial con- 
ditions, is to a very large extent preventable was perhaps the 
most unexpected and certainly the most welcome piece of 
information which the Minority Report of the Poor Law 
Commission had to give to the world. Practically all previous 
writers, with the exception of Mr. Beveridge, whose book 
on unemployment appeared a few weeks before the reports 
of the Royal Commission, accepted the phenomenon of un- 
employment as an inevitable accompaniment of capitalism 

' Report of the Royal Commission on the Poor Lmu and Relief of Distress, xgog, 
Pol. III..- Minority Report, ip. 68 j. The following note is added to the text of the 
report: “ if ... by a solution is meant that no man able and willing to work should 
come to degradation or destitution for want of work, then a solution is not indeed 
within sight, but by no means beyond hope. Its direction is certain, and its distance 
not infinite. ... It is a policy of industrial organization, of meeting deliberately 
industrial needs that at present are met wastefully because without deliberation. 
Fluctuations of demand ate now provided for by the maintenance of huge stagnant 
reserves of labour in varying extremities of distress. There is no reason in the nature 
of things why they should not be provided for by organized reserves of labour 
raised beyond the reach of distress {Vnempleyment; A Problem of Industry, hy 
VV. H. Beveridge, igog, p. 236).” 
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and competitive industry, and confined their attention to the 
problem of how to provide for the ‘ out-of-work ’ and his 
family. The minority commissioners, however, after a more 
extensive and searching investigation than had ever before 
been undertaken, came to the conclusion that unemployment 
was mainly due to defects of industrial organisation which it 
is fully in the power of the state to remedy, if and when it 
chooses. As a consequence of this new knowledge we are now 
as a nation morally responsible for the continued existence of the 
great army of ‘ out-of-works ’ in our midst in a far more direct 
and unmistakable sense than ever before."' '■ 

To-day (1938) we look back on two decades of continuous 
mass unemployment in times of good trade, never falling 
below one million, and at the peak of the last depression in 
1933 rising to near three millions of workers actually un- 
employed, which, including dependants, means nearly nine 
million persons destitute of livelihood. What is even more 
disturbing is the appearance of a new type of the disease, 
unknown or at any rate undetected prior to the Great War: 
what has been termed long unemployment. To quote the 
authoritative report of the Pilgrim Trust on Men without 
Work (1938): “ There is a ‘ hard core ’ of long unemploy- 
ment which will not be resolved by recovery alone, in every 
town of this country, however prosperous, however diversified 
its range of industries or however much its main industry 
benefits from industrial trends, and wherever it is situated. 
The problem is of increasing social importance throughout 
the country and is not entirely bound up with the problem 
of economic activity and depression.” And further on in 
this report: “ It is evident that this hard core of long un- 
employment carries within itself another hard core of very 
long unemployment which proves even more obstinate to 
re-employment than the hard core itself. In the summer of 
1935, out of 100 long unemployed men 8 were very long 
unemployed, but within a year this number had doubled to 
16. It is a vivid reminder of the changed conditions when it 
is realised that in 1936 the number of men who had been 

I Article by Sidney Webb in We Crusade, January 1911. 
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without work for fully five years was the same as the number 
of men before the depression who were unemployed and had 
been without work in the previous year. The ‘ hard core 
within the hard core ’ in 1936 was the same size as the total 
hard core of 1929. Evidently this ‘ hard core within the hard 
core ’ consists of thousands of men who are being passed on 
from year to year and finally accumulate in that remotest of 
all backwaters, ‘ five years or more out of work . It 
seems desirable ”, the report continues, “ to get a clearer in- 
sight into the working of this paradoxical fourth factor; that 
long unemployment tends to be self-generating, and that the 
longer a man stands in the queue, the less likely he is to get 
out of it again ; and that long unemployment (in addition to 
age, a home in a depressed district, and connection with a 
contracting industry) is in itself a bar to re-employment.” 

Moreover, the most intractable group of this ‘‘ hard core ” 
of unemployment are found to be not the “ too old to be 
taken on ”, but young men in their twenties, who have never 
yet been regularly employed, and who are adapting them- 
selves in body and mind to a life of idleness — of undeveloped 
bodies and vacant minds. “ Yet this problem of the young 
unemployed man remains serious, perhaps the most serious 
of all the problems of the long unemployed. It is especially 
aggravated by the conditions of Liverpool, the depression, 
the casual character of much employment and the low 
standard, material and non-material, at which the Liverpool 
long unemployed are living. . . . What is most depressing ”, 
sum up the authors of the report, “ is to find from the figures 
of both Category 11 . and of Category III. that the young 
men are those who are most ready to accept long unemploy- 
ment. It is hard to exaggerate the importance of this for the 
future. One other point must be mentioned here concerning 
the attitude of these young men. That association with an 
unemployed community, which can be so powerful a factor 
in reconciling a man to unemployment, is present probably 
more extensively here than in any other age group. Though 
they tend not to belong to specific organisations, the number 
who spend most of their time with other young men who are 
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also out of work is large. In Liverpool these associations take 
chiefly the form of ‘ cellar clubs In Leicester, it is the 
ordinary unemployed club which the young men patronise. 
But, whatever the form, we find this feature regularly through 
the various areas into which the sample took us. It suggests 
at once one of the reasons for their continual unemployment, 
and also perhaps the possibility of a more effective institu- 
tional approach to them than has been made in the past.”' 

It is this pernicious adaptation of the individual to his en- 
vironment — this thoughtless manufacture of a parasitic class 
— that leads to a tragic paradox. For, in spite of there being 
nearly three million unemployed, the enterprising employers 
in the most progressive industries bitterly complain of a 
shortage in skilled and reliable labour which prevents fulfil- 
ment of pressing orders at home and from abroad. 

Confronted with this dismal tragedy of mass unemploy- 
ment, with its constantly increasing core of manufactured 
parasitism, it is futile to suggest that the recommendations 
of the Minority Report of the Poor Law Commission of 
1 906-9, even if fully implemented, would or could prevent 
mass destitution of the able-bodied. Labour exchanges for 
the better organisation of the demand and supply of labour, 
subsidised trade union insurance for organised workers, 
maintenance with training for those who fall out, or are 
never included in the insurance scheme, with a modicum 
of public works during temporary depressions, might have 

‘ An even more striking testimony is given by Sir Ronald Davison, whose admir- 
able book on the unemployed I have already quoted, in a communication to the 
fortnightly News Letter, December 3rd, 1938, which is the organ of the National 
Labour Party: “ Unheeded by the general public, a terrible malaise is spreading 
among many thousands of our younger unemployed. They are being degraded to 
an almost sub-human way of life, not merely through lack of work, but also as the 
direct result of our relaxed systems of allowances and doles, doles without end and 
without conditions. Human nature, or a large part of it, cannot stand the strain of 
an easy-going official system which freely offers perpetual maintenance, even though 
a pittance, without exacting any return in self-help and without imposing any 
ultimate sanction. History has proved in the past and we are proving again to-day 
that such a system is bound to lie abused. But my point in this article is that we are 
proving it on the bodies and souls of some 100,000 men still under 35 years of age 
and that we are too complacent about it. The ruin is steadily increasing. Some, alas! 
perhaps over a third of these men, are already irretrievably damaged, yet we_do 
nothing. Many of us, including our politicians, simply turn away from the for- 
bidding problem.” 
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sufficed to prevent the destitution of the able-bodied during 
the rapidly expanding capitalist system in Europe and the 
U.S.A., characteristic of the last decade of the nineteenth 
century and the first decade of the twentieth century. Where 
•we went hopelessly wrong was in ignoring Karl Marx’s fore- 
cast of the eventual breakdown of the capitalist system as the 
one and only way of maximising the wealth of the nations. 
Karl Marx foresaw that the exploitation of land and labour 
by the private owners of the means of production, distribu- 
tion and exchange would lead inevitably and universally to 
a corruption and perversion of the economic system ; that it 
would divide the community into two nations, the rich and 
the poor; that it would concentrate power in the hands of the 
wealthy, and keep the wage-earners and the peasants in a 
state of poverty and dependence; that it would produce a 
disastrous alternation of booms and slumps, with a perman- 
ent army of unemployed persons, tragically deteriorating in 
health and happiness, skill and character. This profit-making 
motive may even lead to the destruction of natural resources, 
and turn forests and fertile plains into sand-swept deserts. 
But this was not all. Intent on securing new markets, new 
lands and minerals, new peoples to exploit, the profit-making 
motive would lead surely and inevitably, not to the peaceful 
emulation between individual capitalists to lower prices and 
improve quality for the community in which they live, but 
to a trustified and imperialist capitalism crushing out the 
little man, restricting production at home when it suited 
them, and transferring capital and brains to undeveloped 
countries where better prices could be obtained. Moreover, 
whilst the early nineteenth-century capitalists were almost 
to a man free-traders and pacifists, the City of London and 
the manufacturers of certain centres became not only pro- 
tectionists but imperialists, instigating successive Govern- 
ments to use force in the conquest of lower races in Asia 
and Africa. What a significant fact was the appearance of 
the South African millionaire gold-diggers, who dominated 
London “ society ” as well as the City, in the last years of 
the nineteenth century. I must admit that even the Webbs 
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accepted their gracious hospitality in return for their bene- 
factions to the London University, the London School of 
Economics and the Imperial College of Science 1 Finally, 
the rule of the capitalist and the landlord has proved to be 
hopelessly inconsistent with political democracy. There can 
be no permanence of social peace in a situation in which we 
abandon production to a tiny proportion of the population, 
who own the means of production, and yet give the workers 
the political power to enforce demands on the national income 
which capitalism has neither the ability nor the incentive to 
supply. This hopeless contradiction between the economic 
power of the few and the political power of the many is 
shown in its most vivid form in the problem of the treatment 
of the involuntarily’unemployed. How far is it practicable to 
relieve the destitution of the able-bodied, according to the 
principles of a minimum standard of civilised life under 
profit-making capitalism.? Are you, by giving sufficient nutri- 
ment, decent housing, not to mention the amenities of 
civilised life, to millions of unemployed persons and their 
descendants, making the conditions of the workless more 
attractive and secure than those of the regularly employed 
worker? Can the capitalist system in the period of its decad- 
ence, when there are no longer fresh markets, fresh lands and 
lower races to exploit, afford the high wages, shorter hours, 
and holidays with maintenance, which would make the con- 
ditions of the regularly employed persons more agreeable 
than that of the man on the dole, or still more than , the 
family claiming public assistance assumed to be full mainten- 
ance? If not, the core of permanently unemployed persons 
will grow steadily larger with each successive depression of 
trade ; the alternative is to throw back the able-bodied into 
a penal poor law. Is it likely that political democracy will 
accept a return to the able-bodied “ test ” workhouse and 
the stone-yard? 

At this point I break off my argument, otherwise I should 
be anticipating future chapters of Our Partnership. But, in 
case I should not live to finish this autobiography, here is a 
short indication of the successive stages of our conversion to 
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the Marxian theory of the historical development of profit- 
making capitalism. It may be recalled that Marx held that 
though, as an alternative to feudalism, the free enterprise of 
the profit-making capitalist was the most efficient way of 
increasing the wealth of the nation at the end of the eighteenth 
and the beginning of the nineteenth century, it inevitably 
passed first through a period of stabilisation, and then into 
the period of trustified imperialist capitalism, which would 
restrict production and create the paradox of masses of 
unemployed capital with a host of unemployed men. 

First, on our return from our Far Eastern tour in June 
1912, we discovered that our propaganda of a national mini- 
mum of civilised life within the capitalist system was out-of- 
date. In the three great political democracies of the United 
Kingdom, France and the U.S.A., the workers were, from 
1912 to the outbreak of the Great War, in open revolt. 
Anarchist workers in the U.S.A. were blazing out into multi- 
tudinous strikes and were being suppressed by armed forces, 
the leaders being hung or sentenced to life imprisonment; 
whilst, in France and Great Britain, the syndicalist and the 
guild socialist movement was promoting general strikes in 
all the main industrial activities, in order to secure complete 
“ workers’ control ” as an alternative to the rule of the 
capitalist profit-maker. Then came, in the autumn of 1914, 
the Great War, ostensibly started to protect a little state 
against absorption by a big Empire; but, in fact, the outcome 
of a long-standing bitter struggle between capitalist states; 
some having extended dominions and colonies, others want- 
ing new territories, new markets and new native populations 
to exploit for the purpose of making profit for their financiers, 
manufacturers and traders. There followed the disastrous 
peace of Versailles, breaking up defeated. Empires, annexing 
their colonies, and imposing impossible reparations which 
could only be paid by the exportation of capital from the 
victorious countries to the victims. ... It was in the years 
immediately following the ■ disastrous war, and still more 
disastrous peace, that we published our first indictment of 
the capitalist system The Decay of Capitalist Civilisation, sup- 
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plemented by our forecast of A Constitution for the Socialist 
Commonwealth of Great Britain. 

The next event to disturb our faith in a modified capitalism 
was the great depression of trade which began in the ’twenties, 
first in Europe, and then in 1929 with even greater intensity 
in the United States of America, a depression which shows 
every sign of being recurrent, each depression leaving a 
larger residuum of permanent unemployment, judged by the 
statistics of unemployment, home production and foreign 
trade. Meanwhile there had arisen out of a tumultuous but 
successful revolution a new social order, in a vast territory, 
one-sixth of the earth’s surface, with 1 60 millions of inhabit- 
ants, of many races, languages and religions — the Union 
of Socialist Soviet Republics. A detailed examination and 
description of this new social order, in two ponderous 
volumes published in 1935, entitled Soviet Communism: A 
New Civilisation., was the final and certainly the most ambi- 
tious task of “ Our Partnership Whether we were right 
or whether we were wrong in acclaiming Soviet Communism 
with its multiform democracy, its sex, class and racial equality, 
its planned production for community consumption, and 
above all its penalisation of the profit-making motive and 
insistence on the obligation of all able-bodied persons to earn 
their livelihood by serving the community, the event will 
prove; perhaps I ought to substitute will have been proved or 
disproved before Our Partnership is published and read, or 
not read, by students of social institutions. 




NOTE TO BIOGRAPHICAL INDEX 


This volume, like its predecessor My Jpfrenticeship, is much more 
than a mere personal record; it is a slice of English social history during 
a deeply interesting and important period, and so is bound to be used 
as a standard work of reference by students for many years to come. 
In the course of the years which it covers, the Webbs’ work and 
interests brought them into contact with an enormous number of 
persons of importance in Society, in politics and in the social services, 
many of whom will be but names even to the present generation, or, 
if they are remembered at all, their connection with the events of 1892 
to 1912 will have been forgotten. In order, therefore, to help make 
this book of permanent value as a record, to save its readers from the 
burden of hunting in elderly works of reference — ^and to avoid littering 
the text with innumerable footnotes — the Editors decided to add to 
it a biographical index, compiled by one of them, of everyone men- 
tioned in its pages whom it has proved possible to trace; some have 
proved to date untraceable and their names are omitted. The notes 
which follow are not, of course, biographies; but it is hoped that they will 
date and identify for students the persons mentioned, and, in the case 
of well-known figures, indicate their special connection with Beatrice’s 
life and work. 

Every endeavour has been made with the generous help of others 
to check the facts. Errors, however, will have undoubtedly crept in, 
particularly in the present rather difficult circumstances, and we 
shall welcome any additions or corrections for future editions. 

M. I. C. 
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Aberdeen and Temair, Ishbel 
Maria, Marchioness of (1857-1939)- 
Sister of Lord Tweedmouth and wife 
of the Marquess of Aberdeen who was 
Governor-General of Canada and 
Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland. Lady 
Aberdeen was a public figure, Presi- 
dent of the International Council of 
Women from 1893 to 1899 and from 
1904 to 1936, and of several other 
bodies. 

Abraham, Mary (Mrs.Tennant) (1870- 
1946). Factory inspector, at one time 
Superintending Inspector of Factories; 
an authority on factory legislation 
and women’s problems and member 
of several Government commissions. 
Married, as his second wife, Harold 
John Tennant, q.’v. 

Abraham, William (1842-1922). 
Known as “ Mabon ”, and celebrated 
as a Methodist preacher and for his 
fine singing voice, Abraham, the 
miners’ leader from the Rhondda, was 
first elected to Parliament for that area 
in 1885, and held it for many years, 
first as Lib-Lab and then as Labour. 

Acland, Sir Arthur Herbert Dyke 
(1847-1 926J. Liberal politician and 
educationalist, grandfather of the 
present Sir Richard Acland. M.P. 
for Rotherham, 'Vice-President of the 
Privy Council Committee on Educa- 
tion and Cabinet Minister, 1892-95; 
in this capacity he did much to pro- 
mote higher education, through the 
Science and Arts Department, effect- 
ive inspection and better conditions 
in schools. After his retirement he 
devoted himself to the cause of co- 
operation — his wife was a leading 
co-operator — and education, particu- 
larly adult education; he established 
the Acland scholarships. 

Acland, Sir Francis Dyke (1874- 
1939), “young Acland”. Liberal 
politician; M.P. successively for 
Richmond, North Cornwall and 
Tiverton; Chairman of the Devon 
County Ilducation Committee. Par- 
liamentary Private Secretary to Hal- 
dane, 1906-8; afterwards held vari- 


ous under-secretaryships. Father of 
Sir Richard Acland. 

Acworth, Sir William Mitchell 
(1850-1925). Barrister and railway 
economist; member of several com- 
missions of enquiry into railway 

Adler, Dr. Cyrus (1863- ). 

American scholar and authority on 
Jewish history and comparative reli- 
gion. One of the editors of the Je<wUh 
Encyclopaedia, 

Adrian, Alfred Douglas (1845- 
1922). Civil servant; Assistant Secre- 
tary to Local Government Board, 
1883-89, and its legal adviser, 1899- 

Alexander, Samuel (1859-1938). 
The philosopher; from 1893 to 1924 

. Professor of Philosophy in Man- 
chester University; especially effective 
in marrying philosophy with modern 
scientific thought. 

Allan, William (1813-74). Founder, 
with William Newton, of the Amal- 
gamated Society of Engineers, the new 
model Union of its time, and fore- 
runner of the present Amalgamated 
Engineering Union. Allan was elected 
its general secretary in 1851 and 
retained this position until his death. 
He was, however, primarily interested 
in administration and though he built 
up a very strong organisation, he took 
less part in the moulding of opinion in. 
the mid-century than men like New- 
ton and Applegarth. 

Allen, Clifford, afterwards Lord 
Allen of Hurtwood (1889-1939). 
Fabian Socialist, and member of the 
I.L.P. Secretary and General Man- 
ager of Daily Citizen, 1911-15. 
Pacifist and conscientious objector 
(absolutist) during first world war; 
imprisoned three times. Chairman of 
I.L.P., 1922-26; promoter of Social- 
ism in Our Time programme; sided 
with MacDonald in 1931 crisis. 

Altgeld, John Peter (1847-1902). 
American politician, served in the 
Civil War on the Union side. Gover- 
nor of Illinois, 1893-97, and pardoned 
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the Chicago anarchists; prison re- 
former and bimetallist. 

Amery, Leopold Stennett (1873- 
). Secretary for India in the 
National Government of 1931. On 
editorial staff of The Times, 1899- 
1909; in his youth a Fabian Socialist. 

Anderson, Adelaide Mary (1868- 
1936). Australian-born factory in- 
spector. Principal woman inspector 
of factories under the Home Office, 
1897-1921; during the inter-war 
years did much work for the Inter- 
national Labour Office in China, and 
wrote several books. 

Anderson, Elizabeth Garrett (1836- 
1917). First English woman doctor, 
friend of Emily Davies of Girton 
College and sister of Mrs. Fawcett. 
A pioneer of women’s rights and 
founder of the hospital which bears 
her name. 

Anderson, Dr. John Ford. Doctor, 
with a large general practice in 
Hampstead, medical officer to the 
Haverstock Hill Provident Dispen- 
sary. During the period of the Royal 
Commission on the Poor Law he was 
a member of the Council of the British 
Medical Association. 

Anson, Sir William Reynell (1843- 
1914). The distinguished jurist, author 
of The Law and Custom of the Con- 
stitution. Parliamentary Secretary to 
Board of Education, 1902-5. 

Appleton, William Archibald 
(1859-1940). Trade Unionist, a lace- 
maker by craft, then Secretary to the 
Lace-makers’ Union, 1896-1907, and 
from 1907 Secretary of the General 
Federation of Trade Unions; never in 
Parliament. He was a strong sup- 
porter of the Lloyd George insurance 
proposals. 

Arnold, Sir Arthur (1833-1902). 
Liberal, Chairman of the L.C.C., 
1S95-97, and President of the Free 
Land League. 

Arnold-Forster, Hugh Oakley 
(1855-1909). Tory politician and 
author, grandson of Arnold of 
Rugby, adopted son of W. E. 
Forster of the 1870 Education Act; 
much interested in education and 
social questions. Secretary of State for 
War, 1903-5. 

Ashbek, C. R. (1862-1942). Architect, 
designer and town planner; Founder 


and Director for twenty-five years of 
the Guild of Handicrafts. His wife 
was Janet Elizabeth Forbes. 

Ashley, Sir Percy Walter 
Llewellyn (1876-1945). Historian 
who became a civil servant. Lecturer 
at London School of Economics till 
1906, then joined Board of Trade and 
became Assistant Secretary, 1918-2S, 
and Secretary to Import Duties Ad- 
visory Committee, 1932-39. Wrote 
text-books on local government. 

Asquith, Emma Alice Margaret, 
“ Margot " {d. 1945). Countess of 
Oxford and Asquith, leading spirit 
of the “ Souls ” and London political 
hostess of Beatrice’s early married life. 
(See her autobiography.) Notwith- 
standing their political connections, 
Mrs. Webb did not like Mrs. Asquith, 
and the sentiment was reciprocated. 

Asquith, Herbert Henry (iSjz- 
1928). Earl of Oxford and Asquith, 
Liberal Prime Minister, 1908-16. 
Asquith in the years between 1895 and 
1905 was a friend of Haldane’s and 
one of the Liberal imperialist group 
which the Webbs hoped to make use 
of for Socialist purposes. Beatrice 
never, however, felt for Asquith the 
instinctive syni^thy which she had 
for Balfour the Tory. 

Asquith, Raymond (1878-1916). 
Eldest son of the Prime Minister, 
killed in action. He married a 
daughter of Lady Horner, q.m. 

Atkinson, Mabel. Fabian, journalist 
on the Daily News, and lecturer on 
economics, on which she wrote a 
text-book with a Miss McKillop. 
Very active in the Fabian Society and 
its Women’s Group before the first 
world war. She married an Australian 
named Palmer, but they soon 
separated; and in 1920 she left 
England to lecture in economics at 
the University of Durban. 

Austin, Michael (1855- ). Irish 

Nationalist and Trade Unionist, M.P. 
for West Limerick, 1892-1900. Mem- 
ber of the Royal Commission on 
Labour; signed the Minority Report. 

Bacon, Sir Hickm.an (1855-1945). 
Premier baronet of Britain. Very 
much interested in the Webbs’ projects. 

Bailward, William A. Member of the 
Charity Organisation Society and a 
Poor Law Guardian for Bethnal 
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Green; wrote many papers for Poor 
Law Conferences. One of them 
(dated 1898) was entitled “Are 
Workhouses Unduly Attractive? ” 

Baker, Harold Trevor (1877- ). 

Sometime Warden of Winchester 
College. Before the first world war he 
was a Liberal politician, M.P. for 
Accrington, 1910-18, and Financial 
Secretary to the War Office, 1912-13. 

Baldwin, Stanley, Earl Baldwin of 
Bewdley(i867- ). Prime Minister, 
1923-24, 1924-29 and 1935-37- 

Balfour, Alice Blanche (1850- 
1936). Sister of Arthur Balfour, the 
Prime Minister. 

Balfour, Arthur James (1848- 
1930). Earl Balfour, philosopher and 
Tory politician. Leader of the Com- 
mons, Prime Minister from 1902 to 
1905. Beatrice very much appreciated 
Balfour’s mind and manners. 

Balfour, Lady Elizabeth Edith 
(1867-1945). Daughter of the Earl of 
Lytton and wife of Gerald Balfour. 
“Lady Betty” was a well-known 
Society hostess and interested in many 
causes. 

Balfour, Eustace (1854-1911). 
Brother of Arthur Balfour. 

Balfour, Lady Frances (1858-1931). 
Daughter of the Duke of Argyll and 
wife of Eustace Balfour; wrote several 
memoirs. 

Balfour, Gerald William (1853- 
1945). Politician, brother of Arthur 
Balfour, Chief Secretary for Ireland, 
1895-1900, and holder of various 
other offices; member of the Royal 
Commission on Trade Unions. A 
popular man of great social charm. 

Balfour, j[ABEz Spencer (1843-1916). 
Famous in the ’nineties as promoter, 
with two men called Hobbs and 
Wright, of the fraudulent " Libera- 
tor ” Society, which failed in 1892. 
Balfour fled to the Argentine, but was 
subsequently sentenced to fourteen 
years’ penal servitude, a large public 
subscription being raised for his 
victims. Prior to the crash he was well 
known as Radical M.P. for Tam- 
worth and Burnley, and had a country 
seat in Oxfordshire. 

Balfour of Burleigh, Alexander 
Hugh Bruce, sixth Baron (1849- 


tary to Board of Trade, 1889-92, 
and Secretary for Scotland, 1895- 
1903. Chairman of innumerable com- 
missions, of which the most important 
was the 1916-17 Commission on 
Commercial and Industrial Policy 
after the war. 

Barnes, George Nicoll (1859-1940). 
Engineer, one of the up-and-coming 
local secretaries of the A.S.E. in the 
early ’nineties; became its General 
Secretary from 1896 to 190S. In 1906 
Barnes was elected Labour M.P. and 
held his seat until 1922. He entered 
the war-time Coalition Government, 
was Minister of Pensions between 
1916 and 1918, and a member of 
the War Cabinet from 1917, after 
Henderson’s resignation. He opposed 
the Labour Party’s break with the 
Coalition, and this cost him his influ- 
ence in the movement. 

Barnett, Samuel Augustus (1844- 
1913) and Henrietta Octavia 
Rowland (1851-1926). Canon and 
Mrs. Barnett, so long connected in 
the public mind with Toynbee Hall, 
Whitechapel — of which Canon Bar- 
nett was Warden from 1884 to 1906 — 
with the Hampstead Garden Suburb, 
the Children’s County Holiday Fund 
and the Charity Organisation Society, 
were friends of Beatrice in the days 
of her East End enquiries. (See My 
Apprenticeship.) She disagreed with 
them over the social policy of the 
C.O.S., and in the ’nineties the Bar- 
netts also severed connection with that 
organisation. 

Barry, Sir John Wolfe (1836-1910). 
Consulting engineer, employed in 
construction of Tower Bridge and 
other important works. Member of 
the Royal Commission on the Port of 
London, 1900-2. 

Battersea, Cyril Flower, first Baron 
Battensea (1843-1907). M.P. for 
Brecknock, 1880-^85, and for Luton, 
1885-92; held minor office in 1886. 
He married Constance {d. 1921), 
daughter of Sir Anthony de Roths- 
child. 

Beachcroft, Mrs. Charlotte, after- 
wards Lady Beachcroft, wife of Sir 
Melville Beachcroft, an original mem- 
ber of the L.C.C. and its Chairman, 
1909-10. 

Beit, Alfred (1853-1906). South 


1921). Representative peer for Scot- 
land from 1876, Parliamentary Secre- 
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African financier and diamond mer- 
chant. Partner in firm of Wernher, 
Beit and Co. Life Governor of De 
Beers Consolidated Mines. Director 
of Rand Mines, Rhodesian Railways 
and other companies. One of the rich 
men whom Beatrice tried to “ milk ” 
for particular projects. 

Bell, Sir Hugh (1844-1931). The 
great coal and ironmaster of the Tyne 
area, director of Brunner Mond, 
Dorman Long, the L.N.E.R., etc. 
His wife {neg Frances Oliffe) was 
author of many books, including the 
social study entitled At the Works. 

Bell, James. Town Clerk of Leicester, 
1894-190*. 

Belper, Henry Strutt, second Baron 
(1840-1914). Chairman of Notting- 
ham County Council and Quarter 
Sessions. 

Benn, Sir John Williams (i8jo- 
19*2). Member of the L.C.C. from 
its formation until his death; Chair- 
man in 1904, and connected with all 
its activities. Liberal M.P. for Devon- 
port, 1904-10. 

Bentham, F. H. Chairman of Bradford 
Poor Law Guardians, member of the 
1905 Royal Commission on the Poor 
Law, and editor of the Poor Law 
Conferences, 1910-11. 

Bentham, Jeremy (1748-1832). The 
founder of the school of Philosophic 
Radicalism, to which the early Fabians 
owed so much. 

Berensons, The. Relatives of Bernhard 
Berenson, the American art critic, 
who married a sister of Alys Russell 
and Logan Pearsall Smith. 

Besant, Annie (1847-1933). Annie 
Besant, married young to a clergy- 
man, left him on becoming a convert 
to Secularism and birth control, for 
which she and Charles Bradlaugh 
were the most popular and effective 
propagandists in the 'seventies. In the 
early 'eighties she became a Socialist; 
she was an early member of the 
Fabian Executive, one of the seven 
conU'ibutors to Fabian Essays in 18S9, 
and a brilliant speaker and lecturer for 
Socialism; in 1 888 she led a successful 
sti-ike of miserably-paid matchgirls at 
Bryant & May's. In 1889 she suddenly 
abandoned Socialism for theosophy 
and became a passionate advocate of 
Indian nationalism. 


Beveridge, William Henry, Lord 
Beveridge (1879- ). The author of 

the Beveridge Report. Originally a 
civil servant, he was Director of 
Labour Exchanges at the Board of 
Trade; _ during the first world war 
served in the Ministry of Munitions 
and the Ministry of Food. Director 
of the London School of Economics, 
1919-37, and Master of University 
College, Oxford, 1937-45. 

Bickersteth, John Joseph (1850- 
1932). Son of the Bishop of Durham 
and married to a daughter of Lord 
Ashburnham. Clerk of the Peace and 
Clerk to the East Riding County 
Council from 1889. 

Birmll, Augustine (1850-1933). 
Liberal politician, lawyer and writer 
of biography and belles lettres. 
President of the Board of Education, 
i905-7>. Chief Secretary to the 
Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, 1907-16. 
His wife was a Locker by birth and 
widow of the Hon. Lionel Tennyson. 

Birtwistle, Thomas. One of the 
first' Trade Union secretai-ies to be 
selected by competitive examination. 
He was Secretary of the Lancashire 
Weavers from 1861 to 1891, and in 
the following year, although he was 
very old, he was appointed inspector 
under the new Factory Act as being 
the only man who understood the 
methods of wage-payment in the 
weaving trade. 

Blackie, John Stuart (1809-95). 
Philosopher and humanist. Professor 
of Greek at Edinburgh University, 
1852-82. 

Blain, William {d. 1908). Civil ser- 
vant; Assistant Secretary to the 
Treasury, 1907, and Auditor of the 
Civil List. 

Bland, Hubert (1856-1914). Socialist. 
Journalist and author, a founder- 
member of the Fabian Society, whose 
Honorary Treasurer he remained 
from 1884 to 1911. Bland was married 
to E. Nesbit, the writer of many 
children’s books; they had an un- 
orthodox and interesting household 
which was enjoyed by many young 
Fabians. 

Booth, Charles (1840-1914). Ship- 
owner and manufacturer who carried 
through at his own expense the great 
eighteen-volume enquiry mto the 
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Life and Labour of the People _ of 
London at the end of the ’eighties. 
Beatrice learned her own trade in this 
enquiry (see My Apprenticeship), and 
recorded that “ for the fifteen hardest 
ears of my life they [Booth and 
is wife, Mary Macaulay, cousin of 
Beatrice] were my best and most 
faithful friends ”, They disapproved 
strongly, however, of her marriage to 
a Socialist and the former intimacy 
was interrupted. 

Booth, William (1829-1912). “ Gen- 
eral Booth ”, founder in 1S65 of a 
Christian Mission in Whitechapel 
which in 1878 became the Salvation 
Army. 

Bosanquet, Mrs. Helen Dendy. Wife 
of Professor Bernard Bosanquet 
(1848-1923), the Hegelian philo- 
sopher who also did much work in 
connection with University Extension 
and the Charity Organisation Society, 
in which she played a considerable 
part. Mrs. Bosanquet was a noted 
social worker and member of the 1905 
Royal Commission on the Poor Law. 

Bradlaugh, Charles (1833-1891). 
The great Secularist leader and birth- 
control propagandist. Friend and 
colleague of Annie Besant before she 
became a Socialist. 

Bray, Reginald Arthur (1879- 
). Fabian, writer on apprentice- 
ship and other kindred subjects. Mem- 
ber of L.C.C. (Progressive), 1904-19. 

Broadhurst, Henry (1840-1911). 
General Secretary of the Stone- 
masons’ Union, and from 1875 to 
1890 secretary of the Parliamentary 
Committee of the Trades Union Con- 
gress. In 1875 he was secretary of the 
Labour Repiesenuition League. He sat 
himself as a Liberal from 1880 to 1886 
and again from 1894 to 1906, and was 
Under-Secretary to the Home Office 
in i886. Broadhurst in his youth was a 
vigorous Trade Unionist of the “ new 
model ” kind; but events caught him 
up, and he lived to be the strongest 
opponent of efforts to convert the 
Unions to Socialism, 

Brooke, Rupert (1887-1915). The 
Cambridge poet and Socialist who 
wrote Grantchester and the war 
sonnets and died on active service at 
Lemnos. 

Browne, Mrs. Carrie, nie Darling (rf. 
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1900). Beatrice met Miss Darling 
when she was a Newnham student and 
was captivated by the freshness of her 
mind. She left England for Australia 
in 1882, but returned, having parted 
from her husband, to become a 
successful elementary teacher in Eng- 
land at the age of fifty. 

Bryan, William Jennings (1860- 
1925). American Democratic politi- 
cian, Presidential candidate in 1896 
and 1900, beaten by McKinley. The 
passionate bimetallist, who declared 
that America “ should not be cruci- 
fied upon a cross of gold ”. 

Bryant, Sophie (1850-1922). Educa- 
tionalist, succeeded Frances Mary 
Buss as headmistress of the North 
London Collegiate School for Girls, 
and remained there from 1895 to 
1918. An ardent worker in the cause of 
London higher education. 

Bryce, James, Viscount Bryce 
(1838 - 1922). The historian and 
Liberal politician, Chairman of the 
Royal Commission on Secondary 
Education, and holder of various 
offices under Liberal Governments. 
British Ambassador to U.S.A., 1907- 
1913. 

Buckle, George Earle (1854-1925). 
Editor of The Times, 1884-1912. 
Author (with Monypenny) of the 
Life of Disraeli and editor of Queen 
Victoria’s letters. 

Bulkley, Mildred E. Economist and 
research worker, research secretary to 
Beatrice from 1906 to 1909, and from 
then till 1912 secretary to the National 
Committee for the Prevention of 
Destitution. Afterwards held office 
in the Ministry of Munitions and 
the Carnegie Endowment. Research 
secretary to Professor Tawney, 1923- 
1946. 

Burdett-Coutts, Angela Georgina 
(1814-1906). Millionairess philan- 
thropist. Baroness Burdett - Coutts 
makes a link with the eighteenth cen- 
tury. Daughter of Sir Francis Bur- 
dett, Radical M.P. of pre-Reform 
days,_ and Sophia Coutts of the great 
banking family, she inherited a share 
in the Coutts bank when only twenty- 
three. She entertained enormously 
royalty, politicians and literary men; 
and the Burdett-Coutts charities be- 
came almost legendary — they did not 
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extend, however, to the projects of 
Socialists. She is buried in West- 
minster Abbey. 

Burnett, John (1842-1914). General 
Secretary of the Amalgamated Society 
of Engineers after the death of 
William Allen, and member of the 
Parliamentary Committee of the 
Trades Union Congress from 1876 to 
1S85. In Trade Union history he is 
chiefly memorable as leader, in 1871, 
of the successful strike of the North- 
East coast engineers for the nine-hour 
day. In 1886 he became Labour 
Correspondent to the Board of Trade, 
and in that capacity prepared a 
number of reports on strikes and lock- 
outs; later he was made Chief Labour 
Correspondent. 

Burns, John (1858-1943). The “ Man 
with the Red Flag ”, most prominent 
of the “ new ” Trade Unionists and 
chief leader of the 1889 Dock Strike. 
Burns was elected to the L.C.C. in 
1889 and to Parliament as a Socialist 
in 1892. At first the Webbs had high 
hopes of Burns; but his desire to play 
a lone hand grew on him more and 
more. He would not co-operate with 
Keir Hardie, and when President of the 
Local Government Board’ in 1906 he 
proved to be a bitter enemy of the 
Webbs in the Poor Law agitation. He 
left the Government in 1914 on ac- 
count of his pacifist principles. 

Buxton, Sydney Charles, Viscount 
Buxton (1853-1934). Radical politi- 
cian, friend of Acland and Haldane. 
Member of the London School 
Boai’d, 1876-82, and of the concilia- 
tion committee on the 1889 Dock 
Strike; author of the Fair Wages 
resolution, responsible for 1911 Copy- 
right Act and (in part) for the first 
National Insurance Act. President 
of the Board of Trade, 1910-14. 
Married to Constance {d. 1892), 
daughter of Lord Avebury. 

Cadogan, Gerald Oakley, sixth Earl 
(1869-1933). Lord Cadogan sat on 
the L.C.C. for one year only, from 
1895 to 1896; he seems none the less 
to have had some influence. He was 
a hereditary Trustee of the British 
Museum. 

Calvert, Lours (1859- ). Actor; 

played with Henry Irving, Sir Frank 
Benson and many others; formed his 
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own company in 1890. His first Shaw 
part (in 1905) was that of Broadbeiit 
in John Bull's Other Island-, he played 
an enormous number of parts. 

Campbell, Mrs. Patrick {d. 1940). 
The actress. See Bernard Shaw’s 
published correspondence with her. 
Campbell-Bannerman, Sir Henry 
(1836-1908). The Liberal Prime 
Minister of 1906. The Webbs tended 
to under-rate Campbell-Bannerman; 
their Liberal Imperialist friends, such 
as Asquith and Haldane, before the 
1906 election were planning to shelve 
him. See Haldane, Autobiography, 

Canterbury, Archbishop of, Ran- 
dall Thomas Davidson (1848- 
1930). Bishop of Westminster, 1895- 
1903, and Archbishop, 1903-19. A 
progressive in many ways, the Arch- 
bishop endeavoured to mediate during 
the 1926 General Strike, but was re- 
fused permission to broadcast. 

Carnegie, Andrew (1835-1919). The 
Scot who became an American 
millionaire, fathered the United States 
Steel Corporation and founded public 
libraries and the Carnegie Trusts. 

Carpenter, Edward (1844-1929). 
Socialist, humanitarian and anarchist, 
friend of William Morris, Walt Whit- 
man and Havelock Ellis. Author of 
Crvilisation, Its Cause and Cure ; 
Love’s Coming of Age, etc. 

Carr-Gomm, Hubert William Cul- 
ling (1877-1939). Liberal politician, 
M.P. for Rotherhithe, 1906-18; at 
one time private secretary to Camp- 
bell-Bannerman. 

Carson, Sir Edward, afterwards Lord 
Carson (1854-1935). The violent 
Ulster Tory lawyer, who with F. E. 
Smith (Lord Birkenhead) played the 
chief part in organising resistance to 
the Home Rule Bill in 1913-14. 

Carter, Mrs. Flora. Social worker, 
daughter of Sir Alexander Ogston, the 
head of the University of Aberdeen; 
her husband died of tuberculosis a 
year or so after their marriage. She was 
one of the chief office organisers in 
the Webbs’ campaign against the Poor 

Causton, RIchard Knight, later 
Baron Southwark (1843-1929). Glad- 
stonian Liberal politician, director of 
Joseph Causton & Sons, M.P. for 
West Southwark, 1888-1910. 
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Cecil, Algernon (1879- ), second 

son of Lord Eustace Cecil. 

Cecil, Loru Eustace (1834-1921), 
fourth son of the Marquess of 
Salisbury, Tory M.P. for Essex divi- 
sions, 1S65-85. 

Cecil, Lady Gwendolen (rf. 1945)- 
Second daughter of the Marquess of 
Salisbury, whose Life she wrote up to 
1892. 

Cecil, Lord Hugh, later Lord 
Quickswood. (1869- ), The friend 

of Balfour and brother of Viscount 
Cecil of Chelwood; a strong supporter 
of resistance to the Home Rule Bill, 

Chadwick, Edwin (1800-90). Poor 
Law and public health reformer. As 
secretary of the famous Poor Law 
Commission of 1834, which set up the 
New Poor Law, Chadwick laid down 
the principle of “ less eligibility ” for 
paupers, which caused the Poor Law 
to be so bitterly hated by the working 
classes. Later, impressed by the disease 
due to poverty and bad conditions, he 
became an enthusiastic advocate of 
public health legislation. 

Chamberlain, Austen (1863-1937). 
Tory politician, son of Joseph. 
Foreign Secretary, 1922-29, and 
negotiator of the Locarno Pacts. 

Chamberlain, Beatrice (1861-1918). 
Eldest child of Joseph Chamberlain, 
half-sister to Austen and Neville. 
Beatrice Chamberlain was only a 
year or two younger than Beatrice 
Webb — ^whose stepdaughter she might 
have been — and they kept up for a 
long while the friendship made before 
the Webb marriage. 

Chamberlain, Joseph (1836-1914). 
Radical politician in his early days. 
Mayor of Birmingham, 1870-73, 
during which period he introduced 
many municipal reforms. The local 

, government programme of the early 
Fabians — the “ gas - and - water ” 
Socialists — owed a great deal to 
Chamberlain. He split with Gladstone 
over Home Rule in 1886 and formed 
the Liberal Unionist group; was 
Colonial Secretary in the siisbury 
Government of 1895 (and therefore at 
the time of the Jameson Raid), but 
quarrelled with his colleagues on the 
Tariif Reform issue and resigned in 
1903. Beatrice was much impressed 
by Chamberlain in his Radical days 


(see My Apprenticeship). He eventually 
married Mary Endicott, daughter of 
an American judge. 

Champion, HehrtHyde (1859-1928). 
Artillery officer and Socialist organ- 
iser. A leading member of the S.D.F., 
and its first Honorary Secretary, 
Champion took part in the great 
London demonsti'ations, and in the 
columns of his Labour Elector agitated 
continually for Socialist M.P.s. He 
believed in the imminence of social 
revolution and drilled its would-be 
participants; he was violently opposed 
to Liberalism and Lib-Lab politics and 
caused a storm by running Socialist 
candidates with the aid of “ Tory 
gold ” to keep the Liberals out. In 
1893 he left England for Australia. 

Chandler, Francis W. (1849-1938). 
Woodworker, General Secretary of 
the Amalgamated Society of Car- 
penters and Joiners, and put on the 
1905 Royal Commission on the Poor 
Law as representing the industrial 
workers. 

Chaplin, Henry, Viscount Chaplin 
(1841-1923). Tory politician, M.P. 
for many years and “ Father of the 
House ”, President of the Local 
Government Board, 1895-1900. 

Chapman, Sir Arthur Wakefield 
(1849 - 1926). Chairman, Surrey 
County Council, 1911-17, and Vice- 
Chairman of County Councils Asso- 
ciation. 

Chelmsford, Lord. See Thesiger. 

Churchill, Loro Randolph Henry 
Spencer (1849-95). Father of Win- 
ston Churchill, founder of the ‘’Fourth 
Party ” and the Primrose League. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, 1886; 
but resigned immediately after a 
quarrel. Anti-Home Ruler, invented 
phrase “ Ulster will Fight and Ulster 
will be Right ”. 

Churchill, Winston Leonard Spen- 
cer (1874- ). Son of Lord 

Randolph ChurcWll, he first entered 
Parliament as a Tory, but broke away 
on the Tariff Reform issue, and be- 
came President of the Board of Trade, 
tiome Secretary and finally First 
Lord of the Admiralty in Asquith’s 
Government; returned to the Tories 
after the first world war. Churchill 
was always a perplexity to Beatrice, 
whose personal and political estimate 
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of him varied amusingly from time to 
time. Mrs. Churchill was nie Clemen- 
tine Hozier. 

Clare, Sir Harcourt E. (1854-1922). 
Town Clerk of Liverpool and then 
Clerk to the Lancashire County 
Council. A man of much local 
government experience; member of 
several Royal Commissions. 

Clay, Sir Arthur Temple Felix 
(1842-1928). Artist, who also wrote 
against Syndicalism; his son married 
the daughter of Beatrice’s sister 
Margaret. 

Clerke, Agnes Mary (1842-1907). 
Historian of astronomy, wrote many 
articles for the Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica. Fifth woman to be elected an 
honorary member of the Royal 
Astronomical Society. 

Clifford, Dr. John (1836-1923). 
Baptist, Minister of Praed Street 
and Westbourne Park Church, 1858- 
1915, and for many years the most 
powerful figure in the Nonconformist 
churches. Led the resistance to aid 
from the rates to Church schools and 
had his goods distrained for refusal to 
pay rate demands. First President of 
the Christian Socialist League. , 

Cole, George Douglas Howard 
(1889- ). Professor of Social and 

Political Theory in the University of 
Oxford, and author of a very large 
number of books on Socialism, Trade 
Unionism, and other social and eco- 
nomic subjects, from The World of 
Labour (1913) to An Intelligent Man's 
Guide to the Post-War World (1947). 
Soon after Cole had joined the Fabian 
Society, he, as a supporter of Syndical- 
ism and Guild Socialism, came into 
vigorous collision with the' views of 
the Webbs, which were at that tii^ 
purely collectivist, and resigned in 
1915 after a stormy battle. Subse- 
quently this particular controversy 
died down, and he and his wife 
became friends of the Webbs and 
frequent visitors to Passfield Corner. 
See Margaret Cole, Beatrice Webb. 

Colegate, W. Arthur (1884- ). 

At first a civil servant, joining the 
Board of Trade in 1909; Joint 
Secretary to 1916 Committee of 
Reconstruction, In 1927 he became 
director of Brunner Mond, and later 
Tory M.P. for the Wrekin until 1945. 


CoLLiNGs, Jesse (1831-1920). Liberal- 
Radical politician, faithful follower 
of Joseph Chamberlain. Founder and 
Honorary Secretary of the National 
Education League. A passionate 
supporter of small agricultural hold- 
ings (under the slogan “ Three Acres 
and a Cow ”), he was responsible for 
carrying in 1886 an Amendment to 
the Royal Address which resulted in 
the fall of Salisbury’s government. 

Collins, Sir William Job (1859- 
1946). Surgeon and London County 
Councillor, 1892-1907. Chairman of 
Council, 1897-98, member of many 
committees and did much work for 
London government. Twice Vice- 
Chancellor, University of London, 
member of many Government com- 
mittees, tribunals, etc. 

Colson, Alfred {d. 1910). Engineer 
and Manager of the gas department of 
Leicester from 1882 to his death. 
Colson was an able man who greatly 
improved the gasworks, introduced 
electric lighting and became Manager 
of the combined Gas and Electric 
Light Department, and also gained a 
reputation as a chemist. 

Comte, Isidore Auguste Marie 
FRAN901S :^vier (1798-1857). The 
French philosopher, founder of the 
Positivist, system, to which many of 
the friends of Beatrice’s youth sub- 
scribed. 

Cornwall, Sir Edwin (1863- _ ). 
Member of L.C.C. (Progressive), 
1892-1910, for eight years Whip to 
the Progressive Party, and Chairman, 
1905-6. Liberal M.P. for Bethnal 
Green, 1906-18, followed Lloyd 
George in the 1918 election. Deputy 
Speaker, 1919-22. 

Costelloe, Ben;amin Francis Cowan 
(1855-1899). Barrister; member of 
L.C.C. (Progressive), 1891-99; and 
lecturer for the Fabian Society. He 
married Mary Pearsall Smith, and was 
father of Dr. Karin Stephen and the 
late Mrs. Ray Strachey. 

Courtney, Kate (1847-1929). Bea- 
trice’s second sister, married Leonard 
Courtney in 1885, and collaborated 
with him In much of his work. 
Their house in Chelsea became a 
centre of Liberal and internationalist 
thought and so continued after his 
death. 
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CoiTRTNEy, Leonard Henry, Baron 
Courtney of Penwith (1832-1918). 
Husband of Beatrice’s sister Kate, 


The Tunes, and Liberal parliament- 
arian. He was Under-Secretary to the 
Treasury in 1882, but disagreed with 
Gladstone over Home Rule and be- 
came a Liberal Unionist. He led the 
anti-war party at the time of the Boer 
War, and thereafter pursued an inde- 
pendent liberal pacifist line of his own. 
In 1892 he narrowly missed the 
Speakership of the House of Com- 
mons. Courtney was blind for many 
years before his death; the D.N.B. calls 
him “ the greatest British statesman, 
since Cobden, of those who have never 
held Cabinet office 

CowEY, E. [d. 1903). Of the Yorkshire 
miners; a Trade Unionist of the old 
school. 

Cox, Adelaide {d. 1943). Commis- 
sioner of the Salvation Army; an 
officer therein from 1881 to her death. 
For twenty-four years chief helper 
to Mrs. JJramwell Booth in the 
Women’s Social Work of the Army, 
and in command of it from 1912 
to 1926. A Poor Law Guardian 
(Hackney). 

Cox, Harold (1859-1936]). Lecturer 
on economics and journalist. At first 
a Fabian Liberal, collaborated with 
Sidney Webb and was secretary of the 
Cobden Club, 1899-1904; later be- 
came a strong anti-Socialist and anti- 
Liberal. 

Craicie, Mrs. Pearl I^ry Teresa 
(i 867-1906). The novelist once famous 
as “ John Oliver Hobbes ”. Born of 
American parents settled in London, 
she published her first novel in 1891. 

Crane, Walter (1845-1915). Painter, 
designer and decorator. Socialist, 
Fabian, friend and collaborator of 
William Morris, and with him in the 
Socialist League. 

Crawshay, Mrs. A society lady who 
lived almost next door to Lady Horner, 
and was a great friend of hers. 

Creighton, Beatrice (1874- ). 

Daughter of the Bishop of London 
and a close friend of Beatrice. She 
became a Deaconess of St. Hilda’s, 
Ootacamund. 

Creighton, Louise (1850-1936). Wife 
of the Bishop of London, and herself a 


well-known writer on historical sub- 
jects. A lady with a “ salon ” and a 
very determined character. 

Creighton, Man'dell (1843-1901). 
Bishop of London, 1897, historian, 
first President of the London School 
of Economics. Mandell Creighton 
was a very old friend of Beatrice, who 
admired both his character and his 
intellect. (See My Apprenticeship) 

Cripps, Charles Alfred (1852-1941), 
Lawyer, married Beatrice’s sister 
Theresa (1852-93), Entered Parlia- 
ment as a Tory in 1895, and in 1914 
was created Baron Parmoor. On the 
outbreak of war, however, he resigned 
from his party on pacifist grounds, 
and with his second wife (Marian 
Ellis) played a leading part in the 
subsequent pacifist and internation- 
alist movement. He was Lord Presi- 
dent of the Council in the Labour 
Governments of 1924 and 1929 and 
father of Sir Stafford Cripps. Beatrice 
was very much interested m his char- 
acter, about which she changed her 
mind several times. 

Cripps, Sir Richard Stafford (1889- 
) . President of the Board of Trade 
in the 1945 Labour Government. 
Advocate, son of C. A. Cripps, Lord 
Parmoor. Ambassador to U.S.S.R., 
1940-42, and head of 1J43 mission 
to India; Minister of Aircraft Pro- 
duction in war-time Coalition, 1942- 
1945. 

Cripps, William Harrison {d. 1923). 
Brother of Lord Parmoor. Surgeon, 
St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, and 
Chairman of Metropolitan Electric 
Supply Company; married as his first 
wife Blanche, elder sister of Beatrice. 

Cromer, Evelyn Baring, first Earl 
(1841-1917). The administi-ator of 
Egypt; son of Henry Baring, M.P., 
of the great banking family. Com- 
missioner for the Egyptian Public 
Debt, 1877, he began in 1883 his 
administration of Egypt, which lasted 
until 1907. In 1916 he was made 
Chairman of the Dardanelles Com- 
mission, but died before the Report 
was complete. 

Crook, William Montgomery (1860- 
). Liberal politician and journal- 
ist; on the staff of the Methodist Times, 
1892-98, and editor of the London 
Echo, 1898-1900. From 1895 to 1898 
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Crook was the Secretary of the Eighty 
Club, a group of young Literals 
founded by Haldane and others in 
1880. 

Crooks, William (1852-1921). Trade 
Unionist and Socialist, member of the 
Coopers’ Union, early Fabian. Mayor 
of Poplar, 1891, and Chairman of the 
Poplar Board of Guardians, 1898- 
1906. Labour M.P. for Poplar, 1903 
till his death. A moving speaker on 
social conditions. 

CUNNINGHAME - GrAHAM, RoDERT 
Bonteen (1852-1936). One of the 
most colourful personalities of the 
early Socialist movement, artist, 
author, son of a Scottish landowner. 

He first stood for Parliament as a 
Liberal of the extreme left, but soon 
afterwards joined the Social Demo- 
cratic Federation, sat for North 
Lanark from 1886 to 1892, and 
played an active part in all the 
S.D.F.'s attempts to agitate for the 
London unemployed in the ’eighties. 
With his friend John Burns he was 
imprisoned for six weeks for breaking 
through the police cordon in Trafal- 
gar Square on “ Bloody Sunday ”, 
1887. 

CUNYNGHAME, SiR HeNRY HaRDYNGE 
(1848-1936). Civil servant. Assistant 
Under-Secretary, Home Office, 1894- 
1913. Secretary to Paimell Commis- 
sion on riots at Featherstone Col- 
liery, etc. 

Curran, Peter (1860-1910). Socialist 
and Trade Union leader, member of 
the I.L.P., organiser of the Gas 
Workers’ and General Labourers’ 
Union from 1891, and first Chairman 
of the General Federation of Trade 
Unions. Labour M.P., 1906-10. 

CuRzoN, George Nathaniel, Mar- 
quess Curzon of Kedleston (1859- 
1925). The Empire-builder, Viceroy 
of India, 1899-1905; Foreign Secre- 
tary, 1919-22. , 

Dalton, Hugh (1887- ). Chan- 

cellor of the Exchequer, 1945; at the 
date of this book student of King’s 
College, Cambridge, and a leader of 
the Cambridge Fabian Society. 

Dausset, Lours Jean Joseph (1866- 
). Senator for the Seine; Agr^ge 
des lettres and professor of rhetoric, 
Paris. Paris Municipal Councillor, 
1900-22, and President, 1901-2, 
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rapporteur general dtt budget de la 
Paris, 1908-19; president dti 
Conseil general de la Seine, 1919-20. 

Davey, Horace, Baron Davey of 
Fernhurst (1833-1907). Lawyer and 
Liberal politician, Solicitor-General, 
1886; became Lord Justice of Appeal. 
Chairman of the Committee which 
drew up the constitution of the Uni- 
versity of London, 1897, and member 
of the Senate. 

Davies, Mrs. — not Miss — Mary (1855- 
1930). Distinguished soprano, retired 
from concert-singing to devote her- 
self to teaching; became president of 
the Welsh Folk Song Society. 

Davison, Sir Ronald Conway (18S4- 
). Civil servant. Board of Trade 
and Ministry of Labour until 1928; 
then retired in order to become writer 
and lecturer on social questions, par- 
ticularly unemployment and unem- 
ployment insurance. 

Davy, Sir Humphry (1778-1829). 
The great inventor was director and 
professor at the Royal Institution from 
tSoi onwards. 

Davy, Sir James Stewart (1848- 
1915). Civil servant, sternest up- 
holder of “ the principles of 1834 ” m 
the Poor Law, which, as an inspector, 
he put forward in evidence before the 
Commission of 1888. Became Chief 
Inspector, 1905, and endeavoured to 
guide the 1905 Royal Commission. 
(See S. and B. Webb, English Poor 
Lana History) 

Dearmer, Rev. Percy (1867-1936). 
Broad Churchman, Fabian and social 
reformer. Vicar of St. Mary’s, Prim- 
rose Hill, 1901-15; Secretary of 
London Christian Social Union, 
1912-15; later Canon of Westminster. 
Chairman of the League of Arts from 
1920; wrote, edited and contributed to 
a great many publications. 

Desborough, William Henry Gren- 
fell (1855- ). Created Baron 

Desborough in 1905. Tory M.P. for 
Salisbury, Hereford and Wycombe 
(1900-5), member of the Tariff Com- 
mission of 1904. His wife, nie Ethel 
Fane, vras co-heiress to the barony of 
Butler, a nbted Society hostess, and 
one of Mrs. Asquith’s “ Souls ”. 

Devonshire, Spencer Compton 
Cavendish, eighth Duke (1833- 
1908). Liberal politician of many 
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years’ standing. Ix)rd President of the 
Council, 1895-1905, and as such 
President of the Privy Council Com- 
mittee on Education until the estab- 
lishment in 190a of the Board of 
Education, 

Dickinson, William H., Lord Dickin- 
son (1859-1924). Liberal M.P.,elected 
to L.C.C. as Progressive, 1S895 
Deputy Chairman, 1892, and subse- 
quently Chairman. An ardent inter- 
nationalist, Dickinson joined the 
Labour Party in 1930, but left on the 
formation of the National Govern- 
ment in the following year. 

Diggle, Rev. J. R. Chairman of the 
London School Board, 1885-94, 
defeated in that year. Diggle was a 
London curate until he left the 
Church in 1879 on his election to the 
London School Board. The fight of 
the Progressive Party against the 
policy of the Church in education, 
known as “ Diggle-ism ”, raged for a 
long time. 

Dilke, Sir Charles Wentworth 
(184^-1911). The Liberal Imperialist 
politician, author of Greater Britain. 

Dilke, Emilia Frances (1840-1904). 
Lady Dilke’s first husband, Mark 
Pattison, the Rector of Lincoln 
College, died; and in 1885 she 
married Sir Charles Dilke. Lady 
Dilke was a distinguished author and 
journalist on painting, sculpture and 
architecture, but she entered Beatrice’s 
life through her interest in the condi- 
tions and organisation of working 
women. She was Chairman of the 
Women’s Trade Union League and 
one of its principal speakers. 

Dillon, John (1851-1927). Irish 
Nationalist, M.P. for Tipperary and 
East Mayo. Leader of the anti- 
Parnellite faction in the Irish Party; 
after its reunion became lieutenant to 
Redmond, and leader after the latter’s 
retirement in 1918. His wife (al. 1907) 
was Elizabeth Mathew. 

Disraeli, Benjamin (1804-81). Prime 
Minister, 1868 and 1874-80. 

Dodd, Frederick Lawson (1868- 
). Dentist, Surgeon to Royal 
Dental Hospitri, Lonflon. Played a 
prominent part in- the Fabian Society 
in the days of this book, more par- 
ticularly as he belonged to a profession 
in which Socialists have not been 


numerous. First Chairman of the 
Fabian Society’s Summer School, and 
at one time its Honorary Treasurer. 

Donaldson, Frederic Lewis. Arch- 
deacon of Westminster. An enthusi- 
astic Christian Socialist, Vicar of St. 
Mark’s, Leicester, from 1896 to 1918; 
one of the first members of the 
Christian Social Union and Chairman 
of its Leicester branch for many years; 
a founder of the Church Socialist 
League and its Chairman, 1913-16; 
made Canon of Westminster by the 
first Labour Government. 

Donnelly, Sir John Fretchewill 
Dykes (1834-1902). Started his 
career as a soldier, served in the 
Crimean War and retired as a Major- 
General. After his retirement became 
secretary to the Science and Arts 
Department, 1884-99. 

Dougherty, Sir James Brown (1844- 
1934). Liberal politician. Under- 
secretary to the Lord-Lieutenant of 
Ireland, and Clerk to the Privy 
Council in Ireland; M.P. for London- 
derry City, 1914-18. 

Downes, Sir Arthur Henry (1851- 
1937). Doctor and administrator. 
Senior Medical Inspector for the Poor 
Law under the Local Government 
Board, 1889 onwards;member of many 
departmental committees and of 1905 
Royal Commission on the Poor Law. 

Duff, Robert Harold Ambrose 
Gordon (1871-1946). Civil servant, 
mainly in Local Government Board; 
private secretary to its President, 
1903- 5. Secretary to 1905 Royal 
Commission on the Poor Law, and 
appointed General Inspector, 1909. 
Subsecjuently Secretary to the Meso- 
potamia Commission and to the 
Maclean Committee on Local Gov- 
ernment. 

Dugdale, Mrs. Alice (1843-1902). 
Daughter of Sir Charles Trevelyan 
and in 1893 widow of William Stret- 
ford Dugdale. She was a connection of 
the Potter family, and her son later 
married Blanche, daughter of Eustace 
and Lady Frances Balfour. 

Duke, Sir Henry Edward (1855- 
1939). Lord Justice Duke, afterwards 
Lord Merrivale. Lawyer, Recorder of 
Devonport, 1897-1914. Tory M.P. 
for Plymouth. Chief Secretary for 
Iieland, 1916-1 8. 
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Edgeworth, Francis Ysidro (1845- 
1926). Economist and statistician; 
from 1891 Professor of Political 
Economy, University of Oxford. 
Assisted London School of Eco- 
nomics in its early days. 

Edwards, Allen Cement (1869- 
igaS). Liberal politician and jour- 
nalist, writer for the Daily News. A 
Fabian for many years and author of 
several Fabian Tracts. 

Elcho, Lord. Hugo Richard Wemyss 
Charteris, later 1 1 th Earl of Wemyss 
(1857-1937). M.P. for Haddington, 
1883-85, and for Chiswick, 1886-95. 

His wife {d. 1937) was Mary Con- 
stance Wyndham, grand-daughter of 
Lord Leconfield, a Society lady and 
one of the hostesses of the “ Souls ”). 

Eliot, Sir Charles Norton Edge- 
CTJMBE (1864-1931). Diplomat; Com- 
missioner and Commander-in-Chief, 
British East Africa Protectorate, 
igoo-4; resigned and became Vice- 
Chancellor (not Principal) of Shef- 
field University, and in 1913 Prin- 
cipal of University of Hong Kong. 
Later Ambassador to Japan. 

Ellises. The last Leicester representative 
of this family, William Henry Ellis, 
moved to Hucknell in the next- 
door county, where his son, Francis 
Newman Ellis (1855-1934) became 
a colliery director and Sheriff of 
Nottingham. 

Ellison, Sir Gerald Francis (tS6i- 
). Soldier, Secretary to War 
Office Reconstitution Committee, 
1904; Private Secretary to Haldane, 
1905-8, and Director of Organisa- 
tion, Army Headquarters, 1908-11. 

Ensor, Robert Charles Kirkwood 
(1877- ). Journalist, Fabian, 

political theorist and historian; mem- 
ber of L.C.C., 1910-13. Leader- 
writer on Daify News and Daily 
Chronicle, 1906-30, now “Scrutator’’ 
of the Sunday Times. Author of 
England, i8yo-igi4, etc. 

Esher, Reginald Baliol Brett, 
second Viscount (1852-1930). Secre- 
tary to the Office of Works, 1895- 
1902. The friend of Edward VII, 
wrote Memoirs in four volumes. A 
friend of Haldane’s; chairman of the 
War Office Reconstruction Commit- 
tee, 1904. 

Faraday, Michael (1791-1867). The 
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great scientist was taken on by Sir 
Humphry Davy as his assistant at the 
Royal Institution, and was its super- 
intendent at the time of his death. 

Farrer, Katherine Euphemia. Wife 
of Baron Farrer, a Vice-Chairman of 
the L.C.C. 

Faulder, Julia (1880-1921). Daughter 
of Beatrice’s sister Blanche ! Cripps 
and wife of Tom Faulder, surgeon. 

Fawcett, Millicent Garrett (1S47- 
1929). Sister of Elizabeth Garrett 
Anderson and wife of Henry Fawcett, 
the blind Postmaster-General. The 
leader for many years of the constitu- 
tional movement for women’s suffrage. 

Fels, Joseph (1854-1914). Millionaire 
Socialist and single-taxer; built up the 
huge Fels-Naptha plant which sold 
its products all over the world. After- 
wards Fels came to England, made 
friends with Keir Hardie and George 
Lansbury and other Socialist leaders, 
and became very interested in the 
Back-to-the-Land Movement. He 
bought 1300 acres of land at Hol- 
lesley Bay and 600 at Maylands (both 
in Essex), for the settlement of unem- 
ployed men as agricultural workers, 
and gave generously to many social 
movements. 

Fisher, Mrs. Arabella, nle Buckley. 
Secretary to Sir Charles Lyall; her 
brother later became I-ord Wrenbury. 
She was one of the friends of Bea- 
trice’s giidhood, and “ encouraged me 
in my lonely studies ”. 

Fitzalan, Edmund Bernard Fitz- 
Alan-Howard, first Viscount (1855- 
). Son of the Duke of Norfolk. 
Tory M.P. for Chichester, 1S94- 
1921, a Lord of the Treasury, 1905, 
and Chief Whip, 1913-21. 

Foss, W., of Emmanuel College, Cam- 
bridge, Secretary of the Cambridge 
University Fabian Society in the 
autumn of 1909. 

Fowler, Sir Henry, later Viscount 
Wolverhampton (1830-igii). Liberal 
politician and* leading Wesleyan. 
President of the Local Government 
Board, 1892-94. 

Foxwell, Herbert Somerton (1849- 
1936). Professor of Political Eco- 
nomy, University College, London, 
and owner of a unique library of 
books on political and social questions 
—now in the possession of the Unlver- 
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sity of London. Foxwell’s political 
views were strongly conservative, and 
his appointment as lecturer to the 
London School of Economics helped 
to give the lie to the suggestion that 
the Webbs intended to use that body 
as a vehicle of crude Socialist propa- 
ganda. 

Frampton, Sir George James (1860- 
1918). The sculptor who made the 
Edith Cavell Memorial as well as 
many statues of Queen Victoria, 
Queen Mary and other works. One of 
the art advisers to the London Tech- 
nical Education Board. 

French, Sir John Denton Pink- 
stone, later Earl French of Ypres 
(1852-1925). Commander-in-Chief in 
France, 1914-15, and in England, 
1915-18. 

Galton, Francis W. (1867- ). 

Fabian Socialist; joined Morris’s 
Socialist League in 1885 and the 
Fabian Society in 1891. Secretary to 
the Webbs, 1892-98, and to London 
Reform Union, 1898-1918. General 
Secretary to Fabian Society, 1920-39. 

Gardiner, Alfred G. (1865- ). 

The Liberal writer and journalist, 
editor of the News from 1902 
to 1919, and author of many pen- 
portraits of the men and women of his 
day. 

Gardiner, Rev. Thory Gage (1857- 
). Churchman, Co-operator, and 
Poor Law administrator. Secretary to 
Education Committee of the Co- 
operative Union, 1891-95. Member 
of Charity Organisation Society and 
of several Boards of Guardians; served 
on Royal Commission on the Poor 
Law, 1905. Residentiary Canon of 
Canterbury. 

Garnett, Dr. William (1850-1932). 
Mathematician, physicist and educa- 
tionalist. Planned the Durham Col- 
lege of Science, Newcastle, of which 
he became Principal and Professor. 
Secretary and adviser to the London 
Technical Education Board, 1893- 
1904, and Education Adviser to 
L.C.C., 1904-15. 

Garvin, James Louis {d. 1947). The 
journal&t, editor of T/ir Observer, 
1908-42, and of the 1929 Emych- 
paedia Britannica-, author of the three- 
volume Life of Chamberlain. 

Gibb, Sir Gborqe Stegman (1850- 


1925). Solicitor, professional man 
and arbitrator. General Manager 
L.N.E.R., 1891-1906, and its Chair- 
man, 1906-10. Managing Director, 
London Underground Railways, 
1906-10, Chairman of the Road 
Board, 1910-19, a member of the 
war-time Committee on Production, 
1915-18. 

Gladstone, Herbert, Viscount Glad- 
stone (1854-1930). Son of the Liberal 
leader. Chief Liberal Whip, 1S99- 
1906, and Home Secretary, 1906- 

1910, during the early part of the 
suifrage agitation; he was then sent 
out to South Africa as Governor- 
General. 

Gladstone, William Ewart (1809- 
189S). Gladstone (whose last Premier- 
ship was from 1892 to 1894) represented 
the part of the Liberal tradition with 
which the Webbs had least sympathy. 
He was very old when they entered 
olitics, and neither the modified 
ocialism of the Newcastle Pro- 
gramme nor the modified Imperialism 
of Haldane and his friends had any 
appeal for him. 

Gomme, Sir George Lawrence 
(1853-1916). In the service of the 
Metropolitan Board of Works until 
1889, when he was transferred to its 
successor, the L.C.C., whose Clerk 
he was from 1900 to 1915. Gomme 
was also an antiquary of some note. 

Gooch,' George Peabody (1873- 
). The Liberal historian. Fellow 
of Trinity College, Cambridge, joint- 
editor of the Contemporary Review 
and of the Cambridge History of 
British Foreign Policy, author of many 
books on history and on the problems 
of peace and democracy. 

Gore, Charles (1853-1932). High 
Church leader, Christian Socialist 
and social reformer. Bishop of Wor- 
cester, 1902-5, of Birmingham, 1905- 

1911, and of Oxford, 1911-19. 

Gorst, Sir John Eldon (1S60-1911). 

Liberal M.P. who went over with 
Joseph Chamberlain to Liberal Union- 
ism. Vice-President of the Privy 
Council Committee on Education, 
1895-1902; hence responsible for the 
piloting through Parliament of the 
1902 Education Act. 

Goschen, George Joachim, first 
Viscount (1831-1907). The Liberal 
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anti-Home Ruler, became Liberal 
Unionist. Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, 1886-92, and First Lord 
of the Admiralty, 1900-5; a strong 
supporter of University Extension. 

Granville-Barker, Harley Gran- 
ville (1877-1946). The actor and 
dramatist, author of The Madras 
House, The Faysey Inheritance, etc. 
In 1894 entered on management at 
the Royal Court Theatre, and later 
the Savoy. Fabian and associate of 
Shaw in the early years of the century; 
his wife at that time was the actress 
Lillah McCarthy. 

Gray, Sir Albert (1850-1928). 
Lawyer, Counsel to the Chairman 
of Committees in the House of Lords 
from 1896 onwards. His wife was 
Sophie, daughter of S. Wells Williams 
of the U.S. Legation, Peking. 

Green, Alice Sophia Amelia (d. 
1929). Wife of John Richard Green, 
the historian of England, and her- 
self a writer on historical subjects. 
A member of the Frederic Harrison 
group, and a friend and neighbour of 
the Webbs. She was a passionate Irish 
Nationalist, and became a member of 
the first Senate of the Irish Free State. 
Of her Beatrice wrote in her diary: 
“ She chose me as a friend, and not I 
her, but she was good to me in the 
springtide of my good fortune, and 
she was one of the first to appreciate 
and like Sidney ”. 

Green, Joseph Frederick (1855- 
1932). Originally a curate, became a 
Positivist, Fabian and Secretary of 
the International Arbitration and 
Peace Association from 1S86 to 1917. 
It that year, however, he became 
violently opposed to all attempts^ to 
end the war, and, in the ensuing 
general election, stood as National 
Labour candidate against Ramsay 
MacDonald, beat him and became 
P.P.S. to Sir Eric Geddes of “Geddes 
Axe ” fame. 

Grenfell, Mrs. Willie, see Des- 

BOROUGH. 

Grey, Edward, Viscount Grey of 
Fallodon (1862-1933). Liberal poli- 
tician, Foreign Secretary from 1906 
to 1916. Grey was one of the group 
of Liberal Imperialists in the early 
years of this century, which included 
Asquith and Haldane. See his auto- 


biography. His wife, who died in 
i9o6,wasaWiddringtonfrom North- 
umberland. 

Haldane, Elizabeth Sanderson 
(1862-1937). Sister of Haldane of 
Cloan and herself a distinguished 
public woman, writer on philosophy, 
ethics and Scottish history, and the 
first woman magistrate in the whole of 
Scotland. 

Haldane, Richard Burdon, Lord 
Haldane of Cloan (1856-1928). Law- 
yer, philosopher, leader among Lib- 
eral collectivists and Liberal Imperial- 
ists, educationalist. Army reformer, 
and lifelong friend of the Webbs. 
Most noted as effective founder (with 
the Webbs) of the modern University 
of London, and as Secretary of State 
for War and subsequently Lord 
Chancellor in the 1906 Liberal 
Government (from which he had to 
resign upon accusationof pro-German 
sympathies), Haldane became gradu- 
ally converted to Labour and was 
Lord Chancellor to the first Labour 
Government of 1924. The “ dear old 
lady” mentioned on p. 461 was 
Haldane’s mother; she lived to be 

Hall, Sir Benjamin, afterwards Baron 
Llanover (1802-67). Whig politician, 
first returned to Parliament for Mon- 
mouth Boroughs in 1831; in the new 
House sat for Marylebone, and sup- 
ported many projects for reform. 
In 1855, as Chief Commissioner of 
Works, he brought in the Bill which 
established the Metropolitan Board of 
Works, and settled the area of the 
present L.C.C. 

Hamilton, Charles Joseph (1878- 
). Economist; Professor of Eco- 
nomics at Calcutta, 1912-18; and 
later at Patna University, India. 

Hamilton, Lord Claud John (1843- 
1925). Son of the Duke of Abercorn 
and grandson of the Duke of Bedford; 
Tory M.P. for various divisions, 
1865-88, and 1910-1S. Chairman of 
the Great Eastern Railway. 

Hamilton, Sir Edward Walter 
(1847-1908), Civil servant. Treasury, 
from 1870; rose to be Joint Permanent 
Secretary, 1902. 

Hamilton, Lord George Francis 
(1845-1927). Tory politician who 
held a number of offices between 1874 
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and 1903. Chairman of the London 
School Board, 1894-95, and of the 
Royal Commission on the Poor Laws, 
1905-9. His wife was Maud, daughter 
of the Earl of Harewood. 

Hammill, Frederick (1856-1901). 
Engineer from the North-East coast 
and member of the A.S.E. An early 
Fabian, and a prominent worker with 
Keir Hardie in tlie I.L.P, 

Hankinson, Mary. Socialist and pro- 
minent member of the Fabian 
Women’s Group. By profession a 
gymnastic instructor in schools. Miss 
Hankinson was for many years 
manager of the Fabian Summer 
School and captain of its cricket team. 

Harbek, Henry Devenish (1874- 
). Socialist and Fabian of many 
years standing, member of Executive 
Committee, 3911-20. As a recruit 
from the Liberal League organised a 
Fabian enquiry into land problems, 
which was published as The Rural 
Problem. Harben had many argu- 
ments with the Webbs and the Fabian 
Society before the last war, but re- 
mained their firm friend and admirer. 

Harcourt, Lewis, Viscount Harcourt 
(1863-1922). Son of Sir William Har- 
court; Liberal M.P. for Rossendale, 
1904-17, and First Commissioner of 
Works, 1905-10. 

Harcourt, Robert Vernon (1878- 
). Brother of Lewis Harcourt, 
and a more Radical Liberal. M.P. for 
MontroseBurghs, 1908-18, •journalist, 
and also wrote plays. 

Harcourt, Sir Wiluam (1827-1904). 
Liberal politician j imposer, as. Chan- 
cellor or the Exchequer in the 1892 
Government, of the first death duties, 
and author of the phrase “ we are 
all Socialists now". Leader of the 
Commons in Rosebery’s Adminstra- 
tion. The rivalry between him and 
Lord Rosebery accounted for much 
of the weakness of Liberal leadership 
around the turn of the century. 

Hardie, James Keir (1856-1915). The 
Scottish miners’ leader who founded 
the H,.P, and was the chief influence 
in the formation of the f^ibour Repre- 
sentation Committee which became 
the Labour Party. Hardie— whom 
John Burns so strongly disliked. — 
stands for the emotional appeal of 
Socialism in the British working-class 


movement; but his mind was out of 
tune with the Webbs, and they never 
really got on terms with him. 

Harkness, Margaret. A second cousin 
of Beatrice's and about the same age. 
Daughter of a parson, she ran away 
from home to work with the Salva- 
tion Army, became a Socialist and 
joined the S.D.F., earning her living 
as a free-lance journalist. Beatrice 
found her “ greatly improved ’’ by 
social work. (MS. diary, 18S3.) 

Harmsworth, Alfred Charles 
William (1865-1922). Lord North- 
cliffe of Answers and the Daily Mail. 
The founder of modern popular 
journalism. 

Harrison, Amy (Mrs. Spencer). One of 
the Webbs’ earliest secretaries, married 
another — see note on p. 153 of this 
book; also wrote on factory legislation. 

Harrison, Charles (1835-97). Lib- 
eral politician, solicitor and advocate 
of leasehold enfranchisement. M.P. 
for Plymouth; elected to L.C.C. in 
1886 and became Vice-Chairman and 
member of its Parliamentary Com- 
mittee. 

Harrison, Frederic (1831-1923). The 
Radical leader of the English Positiv- 
ists, free thinker and staunch sup- 
porter of Trade Unionism in the 
latter part of the nineteenth century. 
Harrison never succeeded in convert- 
ing Beatrice to Positivism, but be and 
his wife were among her oldest friends. 
(See My Apprenticeship.) 

Harrison, Jane Ellen (1850-1928). 
The distinguished classical scholar 
and archaeologist; author of Prolego- 
mena to the Study of Greek Religion. 

Hart, Sir Israel (1835-1911). Chair- 
man of Hart & Levy, wholesale manu- 
facturers of Leicester, four times 
Mayor of Leicester; presented the 
city with a free library and an orna- 
mental fountain. 

Harvey, Alfred Spalding (1840- 
1905). Originally a civil servant, in 
1880 Harvey left to become secretary 
to th? banking bouse of Glyn, Mills, 
Currie & Co., and retained this posi- 
tion until his death; he was a member 
of two Royal Commissions and, was 
often consulted by the Treasury. He 
was a strong Liberal and free-trader 
and welcomed economic education on 
those lines. 
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Harvey, Thomas Edmund (X875- 
). Progressive Radical, Warden 
of Toynbee Hall, 1906-11, Member 
L.C.C., 1904-7, M.P. for West Leeds, 
1910-18, for English Universities, 
1937. A Quaker, wrote many books 
on Quakerism, religious and social 

Hawksley, Bourchier F, (d. 1916). 
Solicitor whose firm acted for the 
Chartered Company of South Africa. 

Headlam, Rev. Stewart Duck- 
worth (1847-1924). Christian Social- 
ist, founder of the Guild of St. 
Matthew, and a Fabian of many years 
standing. Member of the London 
School Board, 1886-1904, and of the 
L.C.C. (Progressive) from 1907 till 
his death. 

Henderson, Arthur (1863-1933). 

An ironmoulder by trade, “ Uncle 
Arthur ” Henderson first entered 
Parliament as Labour in 1903) and was 
Treasurer and then for many years 
Secretary to the Party, whose organ- 
isation was largely of his building. 

He was a member of Asquith’s and 
Lloyd George’s War Cabinet, until 
forced out in 1 9 1 7, Home Secretary in 
the first Labour Government, and in 
the second as Foreign Secretary made 
a great effort to bring peace to 
Europe; after the fall of the Govern- 
ment he was President, until its final 
failure, of the Disarmament Confer- 
ence. Henderson’s friendship with the 
Webbs, which became very close, did 
not really begin until the war period. 

Henson, Herbert Hen.sley (1863- 
1947). The Churchman and author. 
Canon of Westminster and Rector of 
St. Margaret’s, 1900-12. Afterwards 
Bishop of Hereford and Bishop of 
Durham. 

Herbert, Auberon Edward Wiluam 
Molyneux (1838-1906). Son of the 
Earl of Carnarvon, brought up a 
Tory, became first a Liberal, and then 
a republican, agnostic and strong 
supporter (in the ’seventies) of Charles 
Bradlaugh and of Arch’s Agricultural 
Labourers Union; took up farming 
and vegetarianism. This amiable 
and eccentric writer was a friend_ of 
Beatrice’s youth. (See My Apprentice- 
ship.) 

Herbert, Auberon Thomas 
(“ Bron ”), afterwards Lord Lucas 
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(1876-1916). Son of Auberon Her- 
bert; a vigorous young Liberal poli- 
tician who held two or three offices, 
but was killed in action in the first 
world war. 

Hewins, William Albert Samuel 
(1865-1931). Economist, first Direc- 
tor of the London School of Eco- 
nomics, but resigned in 1903 on his 
conversion to Tariff Reform, and 
became for fourteen years secretary 
of the Tariff Reform Commission. 
Entered Parliament as a Tory in 1912. 

Hibbert, Sir John (1824-1908). Lib- 
eral politician who held various offices 
from 1872 onwards. President of the 
County Councils Association and a 
critic of the Webbs’ local government 
policy. 

Hicks -Beach, Michael Edward, 
later Earl St. Aldwyn (1837-1916). 
Tory politician, first held office in 
1868. Secretary for Ireland, 1886-87, 
and Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
1885 and 1895-1902. 

Hill, Octavia {d. 1912), The pioneer 
of modern Housing Management, 
which she first undertook in 1864. 
Beatrice’s early work as a rent- 
collector was following in her steps. 
Octavia Hill was a philanthropist, but 
no Socialist; she was a pillar of the 
Charity Organisation Society. In 
1905 she was appointed a member of 
the Royal Commission on the Poor 
Law. 

Hills, John Waller (1867-1938). 
Tory M.P. for Durham City, 1906- 
1922, and afterwards for Ripon. Oneof 
the Progressive group of Tories, with 
a strong interest in social questions. 

Hobhouse, Henry (1854-1937). 
Liberal Unionist, M.P., married to 
Beatrice’s elder sister Margaret; mem- 
ber of the Royal Commission on 
Secondary Education. Chairman of 
the Somerset County Council, 1904- 
1924, in which capacity he had a 
strong influence on the policy of the 
County Councils Association. 

Hobhouse, Leonard Trelawny 
(1864-1929). Sociologist and political 
theorist. Professor of Sociology in the 
University of London, and author of 
many standard books; wrote much for 
the Manchester Guardian. A cousin 
of Henry Hobhouse and therefore a 
friend and helper of the Webbs. 
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Hodhouse, Margaret (“ Maggie ”), 
(iS5;4-I9Ji). The sister next above 
Beatrice in age, married to Henry 
Hobhouse, and a convert to her spn 
Stephen’s pacifist opinions. Beatrice 
often differed from her, but always 
admired her courage, integrity and out- 
spokenness. (See M)i Apprenticeship.) 

Hobhouse, Stephen (i8Si- ). Son 
of Henry and Margaret Hobhouse, 
became a Quaker and refused to in- 
herit his father's property. A con- 
scientious objector during the first 
world war, he was imprisoned and 
became concerned in prison reform. 
The book English Prisons To-day 
(19225 preface by Bernard Shaw) 
which he wrote with Fenner Brock- 
way is a classic of its time. 

Hobson, John Atkinson (1858-1940). 
The Radical pacifist economist and 
internationalist, author of The Evolu- 
tion of Modem Capitalism, Imperial- 
ism, Work and Wealth, and many 
other important books. Anticipated 
much of the Keynesian economic 
theory, for which he never received 
adequate recognition. 

Hobson, Samuel George (1864- 
1940). Author, journalist and Social- 
ist,- a foundation member of the I.L.P. 
and an early member of the Fabian 
Society, on whose Executive Com- 
mittee he sat from 1900 to 1910, He 
was often, however, at odds with the 
policy of Shaw and the Webbs, par- 
ticularly during the years immedi- 
ately preceding the first world war, 
when as a leading Guild Socialist 
and author of the chief text-book, 
national Guilds, he was violently 
opposed to the collectivists. After the 
war he was Secretary of the National 
Building Guild. 

Hogg, Sir James Macnaghten 
McGarEL, later Bai’on Maghera- 
nione (1823-90^. Soldier who became 
a Tory politicians M.P. successively 
for Bath, Truro and Middlesex. In 
1867 Hogg became a member of the 
Metropolitan Board of Works, and 
was its Chairman from 1870 until its 
abolition in 1889. 

Holmes, David (i843-i'9o6)- A cotton 
worker. President of the Burnley 
Weavers’ Associations in 1896 Chair- 
man of the Parliamentary Committee 
oftheT.U.C, 


Holt, Laurencina (“ Lallie ”) (1845- 
1906). Beatrice’s eldest sister, married 
to Robert Holt, the big Liverpool 
shipowner. » 

Hooker, Sir William Jackson (1785- 
1865), and Hooker, Sir Joseph 
Dalton (1S17-1911). The reference 
in the text may be to either father or 
son. Both were Directors of Kew 
Gardens, the younger also President 
of the Royal Society from 1872 to 
1877. 

Horner, Sir John Francis Fortes- 
CUE (1842-1927), married Frances 
Graham (d. 1940). Lady Horner was 
a great beauty in her day and one of 
the leading lights of the “ Souls ”, 
and mother-in-law to Raymond 
Asquith. 

Horsley, Sir Victor Alexander 
Haden (1857-1916). The famous 
surgeon, practising at the National 
Hospital for the Paralysed and Epi- 
leptic in Queen Square, A leader of 
the British Medical Association and a 
strong supporter of women’s rights. 

Howell, George (1833-1910). Former 
Chartist and Trade Union Leader in 
mid-nineteenth century; member of 
the “ Junta ” and secretary to the 
Parliamentary Committee of the 
T.U.C. Howell’s books of remini- 
scence are invaluable for students of 
working-class history; he also col- 
lected the large George Howell 
library. 

Hubbard, Evelyn (1852-1934). Son of 
the first Lord Addington, married to 
a daughter of Sir Wyndham Portal. 
M.P. for Brixton, 1 8 96-1 900. Aider- 
man of L.C.C. (Moderate), 1895-98. 

Hubbard, N. W. Progressive member 
of L.C.C., 1889-1907; Alderman, 
1895-1901. 

Hughes, Colonel Herbert (1853- 
1917). A solicitor by profession, 
Councillor and Alderman of Sheffield 
from 1892, and Lord Mayor in 1906. 

Hutchins, Beatrice. Fabian, writer on 
factory and social questions, including 
the employment of women. Author of 
Women in Modem Industry and His- 
tory of factory Legislation {with Amy 
Harrison) , 

Hutchinson, Henry H. {d. 1894). An 
early member of the Fabian Society 
and one of its financial pillars, related 
to the Clerk to the Justices of Derby. 
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On his death the Fabian leaders were 
astonished to find that he had left 
£10,000 for Fabian purposes, to be 
spent in ten years". Half of this sum 
went to pay travelling Hutchinson 
Lecturers; the other half founded the 
London School of Economics. 

Hutton, Sir John (1842-1903). 
Chairman of L.C.C., 1892-95. 

Huxley, Thomas Henry (1825-93). 
The great scientist was professor at the 
Royal Institution as well as the Royal 
College of Surgeons. 

Huysmans, Camille (1871- ). 

Belgian Socialist politician. Prime 
Minister to the Coalition Government 
of 1946. Huysmans entered inter- 
national politics in 1905, as Secretary 
to the Second International, and at 
the end of the first world war played 
the chief part in its reorganisation; he 
was strongly opposed to both German 
and Russian Communists. The Webbs 
had a high opinion of his abilities, 
and it was at his request, in his official 
international cajjacity, that they 
wrote A Constitution for the Socialist 
Commonwealth of Great Britain. 

Hyett, Sir Francis Adams (1844- 
1941). Gloucestershire landowner; 
Deputy Chairman of Quarter Ses- 
sions, 1886-1904, and Chairman, 
1904-20. Vice-Chairman, Glou- 
cestershire County Council, 1904-18, 
and Chairman, 1918; also wrote 
bibliographical and other mono- 
graphs. 

Iliffe, William H. {d. 1938). Lieu- 
tenant Commissioner of the Salvation 
Army, and an officer in the Army 
from 1 8 86 (?) to his death. He served in 
India, was at one time in charge of the 
Army’s Land Colony at Hadleigh 
and of its Boxsted Small Holdings 
Settlement, and later commanded its 
Men’s Social Work throughout Great 
Britain. 

Irvine, Sir William Hill (1858- 
1944) is almost certainly the indi- 
vidual referred to. He was a British- 
born Australian politician, Attorney- 
General and later Premier of Vic- 
toria, afterwards Attorney-General to 
the Commonwealth and Lieutenant- 
Governor of Victoria, 191S-35. 

Isaacs, Rufus Daniel, afterwards 
Marquess of Reading (1860-1935). 
The lawyer and politician. Attorhey- 


I General, 1910-13,‘at the time of the 
Marconi scandal. 

Jack, James M._(i848-i9i2). Secretary 
I of the Associated Ironmoulders of 
Scotland. 

Jackson, Brigadier, afterwards 
Colonel {d. 1930). In the Salvation 
Army from 1886 to 1930. For many 
years Chief Accountant at the Army’s 
headquarters, and later its Auditor- 
General. He was only a visiting officer 
at the Hadleigh Colony, but went 
there often as conductor of the Inter- 
national Staff Songsters — also an 
Army venture. 

Jackson, Sir Cyril (1863-1924). Edu- 
cational administrator; head of Educa- 
tion Department, Western Australia, 
1896-1903, then Chief Inspector of 
the Board of Education until 1906. 
Member of London School Board, 
1891-96, and of L.C.C. (Progressive), 
1907-13; Chairman, 1915. One of the 
expert investigators employed by the 
1905 Royal Commission on the Poor 
Law; and member of many commis- 

James, William (1842-1910). The 
American philosopher and psycho- 
logist, brother of Henry James. 

Jameson, Sir Leander Starr (1853- 
1917). “ Dr. Jim ” of the Jameson 
Raid, which he organised while 
administrator of Rhodesia for the 
Chartered Company of South Africa. 
After the South African War he was 
Premierof the Cape from 1904 to 1908, 
and in 1913 was made Chairman of 
the British South African Company. 

Jeffrey, Sir John (1871-1947). Civil 
servant, joined as boy clerk in 1888. 
1905-9, Assistant Secretary to Royal 
Commission on the Poor Law, subse- 
quently Secretary to Scottish National 
Health Insurance Commission, Scot- 
tish Board of Health, Department of 
Health for Scotland, and from 1933 to 
1937 Permanent Under-Secretary for 
Scotland. 

Jekyll, Sir Herbert (1846-1932). 
Soldier (retired 1901), Private Secre- 
tary to the Earl of Carnarvon and to 
Lord Houghton. Assistant Secretary, 
Board of Trade, 1901-n. His wife 
was Agnes Graham, daughter of 
William Graham, M.P. 


Jephson, Arthur W. (1853-1935). 
Canon of Southwark. Member of 
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London School Board, 1885-1903; 
member of L.C.C., 1904-6. 

Jerked, W.T. Civil servant, transposed 
to Local Government Board from 
Dublin, 1897. Private secretai-y to 
Burns, 1906, and Assistant Permanent 
Secretary, 1911. 

Jeune, Lady Mary, afterwards Lady 
St. Heiier (tf. 1931). Society lady and 
social worker. One of the “ Souls ”. 
Married first to a brother of Lord 
Stanley of Alderley, afterwards to Sir 
Francis Jeune. 

Johnsons, of Leicester. There were 
several prominent citizens of this name, 
two (Joseph, <f. 1837, and Robert, d. 
1841) being sons of Joseph Johnson, 
who in 1775 was Mayor of the un- 
reformed Corporation. Both were 
freemen and chamberlains of the 
Corporation. Later Thomas Fielding 
Johnston (1828-1921), “ gentleman”, 
of Stoneygatc, was a member of the 
Council from 1861 to 1870. 

Jones, Benjamin (1847-1941). Leading 
co-operator, manager for many years 
of C.W.S. London branch; wrote the 
best -known book on Ca-operatrve 
Production. Beatrice made his ac- 
quaintance at the time of her studies 
in co-operation before her marriage. 

(See My Apprenticeship.) He quarrelled 
with the Co-operators in 1902. 

Kautsky, Karl (1S54-1928). Leading 
theoretician of the German Social- 
Democratic Party. Wrote much on 
Marxism, war and social history. 
Kautsky had a vehement controversy 
with Lenin concerning the dictator- 
ship of the proletariat, which he 
strongly opposed. Editor of Neue 
Zsitung, and of German Foreign 
Ofiice archives after 1918. 

Keeling, Frederic Hillersdon 
(18S6-1916). “Ben” Keeling was 
one of the founders of the Cambridge 
Fabian Society in 1905-6. On leaving 
Cambridge he took up social re- 
search. Was for a: time manager of 
the Leeds Labour Exchange and later 
assistant editor of the Neva Statesman. 

He was killed in France. 

Kekewich, Sir Ge^jige William 
(1841-1921). Civil servant. Secretary 
to the Education Department, 1890- 
tgoo, and later to the Board of Edu- 
catioDi 

Ker, Walter Paton (1855-1923). The 
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distinguished literary critic. Professor 
of English Literature at University 
College, London, and of Poetry at 
Oxford. ' 

Kimberley, Lord (1826-1902). Liberal 
politician. Leader of the Liberal Party 
in the House of Lords from 1897 to 
1902 and in 1899 Chancellor of the 
University of London. His successor 
(d. 1932) was one of the earliest peers 
to join the Labour Party. 

Kimmins, Charles William. Educa- 
tionalist; Inspector of Schools under 
L.C.C. Technical Education Board, 
and Director of University Extension 
in London. Chief Inspector of Educa- 
tion, L.C.C., 1904-23; member of the 
Senate of the University of London 
from 1900 onwards. 

Kingsley,^ Mary (1862-1900). Ex- 
plorer, niece of Charles Kingsley, 

Knowles, Sir James Thomas (1831- 
1908). Architect who laid out 
Leicester Stjuare, editor of Contem- 
porary Rennew from 1870 to 1877, 
when he founded and edited The 
Nineteenth Century-, Founder in 1S69 
of the Metaphysical Society, which 
included a large number of dis- 
tinguished persons. 

Kropotkin, Prince Peter Alexeie- 
ViTCH, (1842-1921). Greatest of 
anarchist-communists, he was born 
into one of the oldest families of 
Russia, and having seen on his ti'avels 
the misery of the peasantry, he joined 
the First International and became 
a follower of the anarchist leader 
Bakunin. After being imprisoned in 
Russia and in France he escaped to 
England, where he stayed until he 
returned to Russia after the Revolu- 
tion. Kropotkin’s Communism, as 
expressed in books like Mutual Aid, 
had a strong influence on English 
Socialists at the end of the last century. 

Kruger, Stephen Paul (1825- 
1904). “ Oom Paul ”, inveterate 

enemy of the British Government 
after he had been dismissed from his 
official post in 1878. President of the 
Transvaal Republic from 1883, and 
moving spirit of the Boer War. 

Labouchere, Henry (1831-1912). 
"Labby” of Punch. Liberal M.P. 
'for Northampton, 1880-1906; pro- 
prietor and editor of Truth when 
Truth was a Radical journal. 
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Lamb, David C. (1866- ). Retired 

Commissioner of the Salvation Army, 
which he entered in 1884; Governor 
of its Hadleigh i^arm Colony, 1898- 
1903, and director 'of its Emigration 
Department, 1903-30. Much in- 
terested in social questions; became a 
friend of the Webbs. 

Lambton, General Sir William 
(1863-1936). Soldier, Military Secre- 
tary to Lord Milner, 1900-4. He did 
not succeed in entering Parliament. 

Lang, Cosmo Gordon (1864-1945). 
Bishop of Stepney, 1901-8; Arch- 
bishop of York, 1908-28, and of 
Canterbury, 1928-42. A supporter of 
some of the Webb policies in the early 
years of the century. 

Lansbury, George (1859-1940). The 
lifelong Socialist and champion of the 
“ bottom dog ”. Editor of the Daily 
Herald, 1913-22 (when it was taken 
over by the T.U.C.); Socialist M.P. 
for Bow and Bromley, 1910-12, and 
from 1922 to his death; Mayor of 
Poplar, and led the Poplar Guardians 
in their strike and imprisonment in 
order to equalise the burden of poor 
relief over London. Leader of the 
Parliamentary Labour Party, 1931- 
1935, when he resigned on the pacifist 
issue. “ G. L." and the Webbs were 
Socialists of very different type and 
often disagreed; but they respected 
one another, and on the Poor Law 
Commission he followed Beatrice’s 
lead and signed the Minority Report. 

Law, Andrew Bonar (1858-1923). 
Tory politician, strong supporter of 
the Ulster Home Rule rebels. Leader 
of the Opposition, 1911-1^, then a 
member of the 'War Cabinet, be- 
coming Prime Minister when Lloyd 
George was driven out. When Beatrice 
met him he was Parliamentary Secre- 
tary to the Board of Trade; his wife 
{d. 1909) was Annie Pitcairn Robley. 

Lawson, Harry Lawson Webster, 
Viscount Burnham (1862-1933). 
Newspaper proprietor. Daily Tele- 

f raph, and Liberal politician. M.P. 

jr West St. Pancras, 1892-95, there- 
after for various other divisions. Sat 
on L.C.C., 1889-92 and 1897-1904. 
Leaf, Walter (1852-1925). Banker, 
Liberal and classical scholar. Trans- 
lator (with Lang and Myers) of 
the Iliad. Chairman of London, 


County, Westminster and Parr’s Bank; 
Founder and subsequently Chairman 
of the London Chamber of Commerce. 
Member of L.C.C. (Progressive), 
1901-4. 

Lees-Smith, Hastings Bertrand 
(1878-1941). Liberal M.P. who 
joined Labour Party in 1918, and 
sat for Keighley. Vice-Principal — 
not Principal — of Ruskin College and 
Chairman of its Executive Committee, 
1907-9. Postmaster-General in second 
Labour Government. 

Lennard, Sir Thomas J. (1861-1938). 
Son of Frederick Lennard, a Leicester 
hosiery manufacturer. Founder and 
Chairman of Leonards, Ltd. and 
Lennards Real Property, Ltd. The 
reference in the text may be to either 
him or his father. 

Leon, A. L. Member of L.C.C. (Pro- 
gressive), 1889-1907 and 1910-19. 
Lethaby, W. R. (1857-1933). Archi- 
tect and art critic; Surveyor of West- 
minster Abbey. Art adviser to the 
London Technical Education Board; 
thereafter Principal of the L.C.C. 
School of Arts and Crafts and Pro- 
fessor of Design, Royal College of Art. 
Littler, Sir Ralph Daniel Mackin- 
SON, K.C. (1835-1908). Lawyer, 
Chairman of Middlesex Quarter 
Sessions. 

Llewellyn Smith, Sir Hubert 
(1869-1945). Civil servant. Historian 
(with Vaughan Nash) of the 1889 
London Dock Strike; Secretary, 18S8- 
1892, of the Nation^ Association for 
the Promotion of Technical Educa- 
tion, and member of the Royal Com- 
mission on Secondary Education. 
Permanent Secretary to the Board of 
Trade, 1907-19, organiser of Labour 
(now Employment) Exchanges. One 
of the most valuable collaborators in 
the social policies of the Webbs. 

Lloyd, Charles Mostyn (1878- 
1946). Fabian and lifelong Socialist; 
one of the first to stand for the L.C.C. 
as a Socialist; a Guild Socialist and 
founder-member of the New Fabian 
Research Bureau (nucleus of the 
revived Fabian Society of 1939). 
Head of the Department of Social 
Science, London School of Eco- 
nomics, and for many years on the 
staff of the IVeTO Statesman. 

Lloyd George, David, Earl Lloyd 
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George (1863-1945). The Webbs, in 
the days of the Asguith Government, 
did not get on with Lloyd George, 
whom they regarded as an obstinate 
Nonconformist; it was, also, his 
Insurance Act which “ dished ” their 
Poor Law campaign. In later days 
they were friends and neighbours. 

Loch, Sir Charles Stewart (1849- 
1923). Economist and statistician; 
Secretary from 1875 ^914 of the 

Charity Organisation Society, whose 
policy he largely directed. Member of 
the 1905 Royal Commission on the 
Poor Law. 

Lockwood, Henry. Poor Law Inspector 
under the Local Government Board; 
wrote many reports for it and gave evi- 
dence before the 1905 Commission. 

Lodge, Sir Oliver Joseph (1851- 
1940). The physicist; Principal of 
Birmingham University, 1900-19; a 
great believer in psychical research. 

Londonderry, Charles Stewart 
Vane -Tempest -Stewart, sixth 
Marquess (1852-1915). Chairman of 
London School Board, 1895-97; 
President of the first Board of Educa- 
tion under the Balfour Act, 1902-5. 

Long, Walter Hume, Viscount Long 
of Wraxall (1854-1924). Tory poli- 
tician, in the inner counsels of the 
leaders before and during the first 
world war. President of the Local 
Government Board, 1900-5, and no 
friend to municipal enterprise. The 
Metropolitan Water Board, in whose 
constitution he succeeded in defeating 
the advocates of direct election, was 
set up under an Act of 1902. 

Longman, Mary, afterwards Mrs. 
Stenbach {d. 2926). Fabian, social 
worker with particular interest in 
women’s problems. She long lived 
with Marion Phillips (9.“^.) and ran 
or helped to run a great number of 
organisations. 

Lqtze, Rudolf Hermann (1817-81). 
German philosopher; Professor of 
Philosophy at Gottingen University. 

Lough, Thomas (1850-1922). London 
tea merchant and Liberal politician; 
M.P. for Islington, 1892-1918. Par- 
liamentary Secretary 'to Board of 
Education, 1905-18. 

Lowell, Abbott Lawrence (1856- 
). President of Harvard for many 
years, and writer on constitutional 


questions. His best-known book is 
Go-venments and Parties in Continental 

Lowther, Mrs. Mary Frances {nee 
Beresford - Hope). Wife of James 
Thomas Lowther (1855- ), later 

Viscount Ullswater, who was Speaker 
of the House of Commons from 1906 
to 1921. 

Lubbock, Sir John, Lord Avebury 
(1834-1913). The banker-scientist, 
M.P. for the University of London, 
1880-1900, and its Vice-Chancellor, 
1872-82; Principal of the London 
Working Men’s College and of the 
London University Extension Society. 
Chairman of the L.C.C., 1890-92. 

Lyall, Sir Alfred Comyn (1835- 
1911). Indian administrator; Lieu- 
tenant-Governor, North-West Pro- 
vinces, 1882-87, a member of the 
Council of State for India, 1888-1902. 
The Webbs made his acquaintance 
through Sir Richard Strachey. 

Lyster,Dr. Robert Arthur. Doctor, 
Socialist and public health specialist. 
Lecturer in public health and forensic 
medicine, St. Bartholomew's Hospital, 
1911-41. County M.O.H. for Hamp- 
shire, Chief School Medical Officer 
and Tuberculosis Officer, 1908-29; 
Editor of Public Health, 1918-25; 
Labour Councillor, Bournemouth, 
and President of the Hampshire and 
Isle of Wight Labour Federation. 

Lyttelton, Alfred (1857-1913). 
Tory politician who succeeded Cham- 
berlain at the Colonial Office in 1903. 
His wife Edith, afterwards Dame 
Edith Lyttelton, was a Balfour; both 
were members of the “ Souls ”. 

Lyttelton, Sir Neville Gerald 
(1845-1931). Soldier, commanding 
the forces in South Africa, 1902- 
1904, Chief of General Staff, 1904-8, 
and Commander-in-Chlef in Ireland, 
1908-12. His wife was Katharine, 
daughter of James Stuart Wortley. 

Lytton, Victor Alexander George 
Robert, second Earl (1876- ). 

Viceroy of India, 1925, and Chairman 
of the League of Nations Commission 
to Manchuria, 1931, which produced 
the Lytton Report: his active political 
life comes after the period with which 
this book is concerned. His wife was 
Pamela, daughter of Sir Trevor 
Chichele-Plowden. 
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McCleart, George Frederick 
(1S67- ). Doctor and public 

health expert. Deputy Senior Medical 
Officer, Ministr^ of Health, and 
Principal Medical ” Officer to the 
National Health Insurance Commis- 
sion; M.O.H. for Battersea. Specialist 
in maternity and child welfare, and an 
authority on population. 

Macdonald, Dr. J. A. Doctor; district 
Poor Law Officer at Taunton; from 
igo7 onwards held high office in the 
British Medical Association. 

MacDonald, James Ramsay (i8d6- 
1937). Labour Prime Minister, 1924 
and 1929-31; then Prime Minister in 
the National Government until 1935. 
During the period of this book Mac- 
Donald was a writer and lecturer on 
Socialism, member of the I.L.P., and 
first Secretary of the Labour Repre- 
sentation Committee; he resigned from 
the Fabian Society at the time of the 
Boer War. The Webbs never really 
liked or trusted MacDonald, nor he 
them. 

MacDonald, Margaret Ethel 
(1870-1910). Wife of Ramsay Mac- 
Donald, daughter of Dr. Gladstone, a 
professor of chemistry and member of 
the London School Board — ^and her- 
self a steadfast worker for women’s 
labour organisations. Her death at so 
early an age was a disaster in more 
ways than one. 

Macdonnell, Sir Antony Patrick, 
later Lord Macdonnell (1844-1925). 
Indian and Irish administrator, Lieu- 
tenant-Governor of Accra and Oudh, 
organiser of Indian famine relief in 
1897, and author of the famous 
Famine Report. In 1903 he became 
Irish Under-Secretary under Wynd- 
ham with special administrative 
powers, but his indiscretions led to 
Wyndham’s resignation, and though 
he remained in office until 1908 he lost 
his special powers. 

McKenna, Reginald (1863-1933). 
Liberal politician; Financial Secretary 
to the Treasury, 1905-7, thereafter 
President of the Board of Education, 
First Lord of the Admiralty, Home 
Secretary, and Chancellor of the 
Exchequer (1915-16). After retire- 
ment from politics he became Chair- 
man of the Midland Bank. . 

Mackenzie, Sir Leslie (1862-1935). 


The distinguished doctor and public 
health practitioner. M.O.H. for Kirk- 
cudbright and Wigtown, and for 
Leith; medical member of Scottish 
Local Government Board, 1904-19, 
and of Scottish Board of Health, 

1919- 28. 

Mackinder, Sir Halford John 
(1861-1947). Geographer, Reader in 
Geography, University of Oxford, 
1887-1905; Reader and afterwards 
Professor, University of London, 
1900-25. Director of London School 
of Economics, 1903-S; member of 
many Government committees. 

McNabb, Father Vincent {d. 1943). 
Dominican priest, born at Porta- 
ferry, County Down; an untiring 
worker and preacher in the cause of 
social and economic morality; the 
first Dominican father to become an 
extension lecturer for the University 
of London. He continued lectur- 
ing for more than twenty years until 
his death, and wrote many books, 
pamphlets, and articles on Christian- 
ity, literature, etc. 

Macnamara, Thomas James (1861- 
1931). Elementary school teacher who 
became a Liberal politician. Member 
of London School Board, 1896-1902, 
and M.P. for North Camberwell, 
1900-18; Coalition Liberal in 1918 
election and Minister of Labour, 

1920- 22. A strong Nonconformist, 
and editor of The Schoolmaster from 
1892 to 1907. 

Macrosty, Henry W. Civil servant; 
member of the Fabian Executive from 
1895 to 1907; Assistant Director of 
the first Census of Production, 1907; 
writer on trusts and combines. 

McTaggart, John McTaggart 
Ellis (1866-1925). Hegelian philo- 
sopher; Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. 

McVail, John Christie (1849-1926). 
Scottish doctor; M.O.H. for Stirling 
and Dumbarton. Examiner in medi- 
cal jurisprudence and public health 
for Scottish Universities. President, 
Society of M.O.H.S of Great Britain; 
on General Medical Council. Medica 
investigator Lor the 1905 Royal Com- 
mission on the Poor Law. 

Maeterlinck, Maurice (1862- ). 

The Belgian playwright and mystic 
published his LTntelligence des Vleurs, 
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the book to which Beatrice refers in 
the text, in 1906. 

Mann, Tom (1856-1941). Best known 
of the orators and organisers of left- 
wing Trade Unionism. An engineer 
by trade and member of the A.S.E., 
he joined the S.D.F., threw himself 
into the “ new Unionism ” of the 
’eighties, and played part in the un- 
employed demonstrations and the 
London Dock Strike. From 1910 
onwards he was active in the Syn- 
dicalist movement and in the great 
strikes of 1911-13; and after the war 
was connected with various “ minor- 
ity movements ” among Trade 
Unionists and with the Communist 
Party. He was a member of the Royal 
Commission on Labour of 1891. 

Marlborough, Charles Richard 
John Spencer-Churchill, ninth 
Duke (1871-1934). Held minor office 
in Tory administrations. His wife, 
Consuelo Vanderbilt of New York, 
obtained a divorce in 1920. 

Marlowe, Thomas (1868-1935). Jour- 
nalist, editor of Northcliffe’s Daily 
Mail, 1899-1926. Chairman of Asso- 
ciated Newspapers, 1918-26. 

Marshall, Alfred (1842-1924). Pro- 
fessor of Economics, University of 
Cambridge. Member of the Royal 
Commission on Labour. Marshall had 
been a friend of Beatrice before her 
marriage and was much interested in 
her social investigations — though he 
tried to discourage her from tackling 
the Co-operative Movement. (See My 
Apprenticeship.) 

Marshall, Sir Joseph Herbert (1851- 
1918). Music and pianoforte dealer of 
Leicester. Chairman of the local Con- 
servative Association and leader of his 
party. Member of the Town Council 
from t888 onwards and Mayor in 
1896. 

Martin, John W. Member of the 
Fabian Society in its early days and of 
the Executive Committee from 1894 
to 1899. Author of the Tract State 
Education at Home and Abroad 
(1894). Subsequently went to New 
York, where he married the lead- 
ing exponent of Fabianism in the 
U.S.A, 

Marx, Karl (1818-83). In her earlier 
days Beatrice came across Marx’s 
economic theories — ^not his theory of 


history — and criticised them strongly. 
(See appendices to My Apprenticeship) 
The Webbs did not take at all kindly 
to Marxism until they went to the 

U.S.S.R. 

Massie, John (1842-1925). Liberal and 
Congregationalistj M.P. for Crick- 
lade, 1906 - 10. Professor of New 
Testament Exegesis at Mansfield 
College, Oxford; Chairman of Coun- 
cil of Congregational Union; Trea- 
surer of National Liberal Federation, 
and member of many other educa- 
tional and political bodies. Assistant 
Commissioner, Royal Commission on 
Secondary Education, 1894. 

Massingham, Henry William (1849- 
1924). Liberal journalist, editor of the 
Daily Chronicle till 1899, the Star, and 
from 1907 to 1923 of the weekly 
Nation, since amalgamated with the . 
New Statesman. A member of the 
Fabian Society in the ’nineties, 
Massingham did a great deal to put 
across Fabian propaganda, until he 
quarrelled with the Society over its 
policy during the Boer War. 

Masterman, Charles Frederick 
Gurney (1873-1927). Radical poli- 
tician. Extension lecturer and jour- 
nalist; Liberal M.P. for West Ham, 
1906-11, and for Bethnal Green, 
1911-14. Parliamentary Secretary to 
Local Government Board, 1908-9, 
and held various other offices; but his 
political career came to an end soon 
after the outbreak of war. 

Mawdsley, James (1848-1902). One 
of the most conservative of Trade 
Unionists, leader for many years of 
the Lancashire cotton spinners; in 
1906 he stood for Parliament as a 
Tory. He was a member of the 1891 
Royal Commission on Labour, in 
which capacity, in spite of his con- 
servatism, he signed, with Abraham, 
Austin and Tom Mann, the Minority 
Report for which Webb was largely 
responsible. 

Meinertzhagen, Daniel (1842-1910). 
Senior partner in a leading firm of 
foreign bankers and merchants, mar- 
ried to 

Meinertzhagen, Georgina (1850- 
1914), Beatrice’s fourth sister. Editor 
of records of the Potter family, e.g. 
From Ploughshare to Parliament, and 
writer of plays for children. 
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Merriman, John Xavier (1841-1926). 
South African politician, entered the 
Cape Parliament in 1869, and ob- 
tained office in il!8i. Merriman was 
a member of the Committee on the 
Jameson Raid and drew up its report; 
subsequently he was a member of the 
National Convention for Union (of 
South Africa) and Prime Minister 
from 1908 to 1910 in the United 
Government. 

Merz, John Theodore (1840-1920). 
Scientist and engineer, of a well- 
known Newcastle family. Wrote a 
monumental work on the develop- 
ment of European thought in the 
nineteenth century, stressing the 
importance of the growth of science 
and scientific method. 

Metchnikoff, Ilya (1845-1916). The 
Russian biologist who tecame assist- 
ant director of the Pasteur Institute at 
Paris, and did much work on the 
possibility of prolonging life by pre- 
venting intestinal putrefaction. Bea- 
trice, who had a lifelong interest in 
dieting, was naturally influenced by 
Metchnikoff's work. 

Mill, John Stuart (1896-73). The 
great Utilitarian philosopher who 
bridged the gap between Benthamism 
and Socialism, sat as an Independent 
for Westminster from 1865 to 1868, 
and introduced into Parliament the 
first petition for Women’s Suffrage. 
The social philosophy of the Fabians 
owed a great deal to Mill. 

Milner, Alfred, Viscount Milner 
(1854-1925). Journalist and civil 
servant; Under-Secretary for Finance 
in Egypt, 1889-92, then Chairman of 
the Board of Inland Revenue till 1897. 
A member of the Rhodes school of 
Imperialists, as High Commissioner 
for South Africa from 1897 to 1901, 
Milner bears responsibility for much 
of the policy which led to the South 
African War. 

Mitchell, H. Isaac (1867- ). A 

leading official of the Boilermakers’ 
Society and wrote its history. He 
subsequently became an official of the 
Labour Department of the Board of 
Trade. 

Monro, Sir Horace Cecil (1861- 
). Civil servant; entered Local 
Government Board, 1884; was secre- 
tary to several Presidents. ^Assistant 


Sectary to the Board, 1897-inio 
and Permanent Secretary, iqio-io ’ 

Monteagles, The. Thomas' SPitmc 
Rice second Baron Monteagle (1849- 
Elizabeth Butler 
(rf. 1908), daughter of the Bishop of 
Meath and sister of Lady Prothero. 

Morant, Sir Robert Laurie (iS6z- 
1920). Civil ^rvant; chief author "of 
the 1902 Educauon Act. Morant 
started his career by laying (as tutor to 
the Crown Prince) the foundation of 
an educational system in Siam- on 
returning to England he entered the 
Education Department in 1895 and 
wrote special reports for Sir Michael 
oadler. In 1902 he became private 
secretary to the Duke of Devonshire 
and in 1903 Permanent Secretary to 
the Board of Education, where he had 
great influence. Differences with his 
colleagues led him to leave in ign 
and to become Chairman of the 
National Health Insurance Commis- 
sioners, and in 1919 Secretary to the 
new Ministry of Health. ^ 

Morgan, John Hartman (1876- ) 

Lawwer and journalist; wrote for 
Dat/y ChronkU and Manchester 
Guardian-, Liberal candidate in igio 
election; published many books on 
leg^ and political subjects. He married 
Helen Mary Cracknell. 

Morley, Arnold (1849-1916). Liberal 
politician. Chief Liberal Whip, 1886- 
1893, and Postmaster-General, 1802- 

Morley, John (1838-1916). Lord 
Morley of Blackburn, biographer of 
Gladstone, Secretary of State for 
India during the Morley-Minto re- 
forms, resigned from the Asquith 
Cabinet m 1914 on pacifist grounds. 
Morley was a close friend of the 
“‘though 

not of the Webbs. 

Mowatt, Sir Francis (1837-1919). 
Civil servant; appointed Clerk in the 
Treasury, 1856; Assistant Secretary, 
r888, and Permanent Secretary, 
1888-19035 member of many Royal 
Commissions. Alderman L.C.C. 
1903, and ipember of the Senate of 
London University. 

Mundella, Anthony John (182 c- 
1897). Progressive Radical politician. 
Originally a hosiery manuficturer in 
Nottingham, MundeUa set up the first 
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conciliation board in industry! _ he 
supported the New Model Unionism 
of Allen, Applegarth, etc., and 
worked continuously for Parlia- 
mentary reform, for universal educa- 
tion and for Factory and Housing 
Acts. As President of the Board of 
Trade in 1886 he established its 
Labour Department and he was a 
member of the 1891 Royal Com- 
mission on Labour. 

Munro Ferguson, Ronald Craufurd 
(1860-1934). Later Viscount Novar. 
Large Scottish landowner and Liberal 
politician; M.P. for Leith, 1886- 
1914; at one time Private Secretary to 
Lord Rosebery. 

Murray, George Gilbert AimiIe 
(1866- ). Gilbert Murray, Pro- 

fessor of Greek, translator of Euri- 
pides; Liberal and internationalist; 
Chairman of the League of Nations 
Union until there was no longer a 
League of Nations. 

Murray, Graham, Viscount Dun- 
edin (1849- ). Scottish lawyer 

and Tory politician. Secretary of 
State for Scotland, 1903-5. Chair- 
man, 1903-6, of the Royal Commis- 
sion on Trade Union Law, set up as a 
result of the Taff Vale judgment. 

Nansen, Fridtjof (1861-1930). The 
explorer who nearly reached the 
North Pole in the Fram in 1893. He 
became Professor of Oceanography at 
Oslo, director of the repatriation of 
prisoners after the first world war, 
when he introduced the “ Nansen ” 
passport; and High Commissioner for 
Relief in the Russian famine of 1921. 

Nayier, Sir Albert Edward Alex- 
ander (1881- ). Youngest son of 

Lord Napier of Magdala; lawyer, 
Assistant Secretary in the Lord 
Chancellor’s Office, 1919-44, and 
Permanent Secretary since 1944. At 
the time of this book he was private 
secretary to Cyril Jackson (q.’v.) and 
lived in his house at Limpsfield. 

Napier, Thomas Bateman {1854- 
1933). Lawyer, County Court Judge, 
Derbyshire, from 1912 onwards. 
Ph.D. of London University, on its 
Senate in 1895; memfer of L.C.C. 
(Progressive), 1893-1906, and three 
times chairman of its Parliamentary 
Committee. 

Nash, Vaughan (1861-1932). Jour- 

S18 


nalist who became a civil servant. 
Nash’s interest in Trade Unionism 
and social questions began early; with 
LleweUyn Smith Ite wrote the standard 
history of the *1889 Dock Strike; he 
was on the editorial staff of the Daily 
Chronicle and the Daily News. In 1905 
be became private secretary to Camp- 
bell-Bannerman and subsequently to 
Asquith; and was Secretary to the 
Ministry of Reconsti'uction in 1917- 
1919. 

Nevill, Lady Dorothy Fanny {d. 
1913). Daughter of the third Earl of 
Oxford, married R. M. Nevill, a 
grandson of the Earl of Abergavenny. 
She was a great Society hostess, and 
wrote entertaining memoirs. 

Newman, Sir George (1870- ), 

Doctor and public health adminis- 
trator. Chief Medical Officer to 
Ministry of Health, 1919-35, and to 
Board of Education, 1907-35. Chair- 
man of the Health of Munition 
Workers Committee during the first 
world war, member of many Govern- 
ment committees, and author of 
Government Reports and other pub- 
lications. 

Newsholme, Sir Arthur (1857- 
). Doctor and public health 
administrator! for many years Prin- 
cipal Medical Officer to the Local 
Government Board. Author of many 
books and important Government 
Reports. 

Norman, Clarence Henry (1886- 
). Expert shorthand writer and 
author, and a Fabian Socialist. Con- 
scientious objector during first world 
war; twice imprisoned; on Executive 
of No-Conscription Fellowship. 

Northumberland, Henry George 
Percy, seventh Duke (1846-1918). 
M.P. for North Northumberland, 
1868-85. Lord -Lieutenant of the 
County and Custos Rotulorum, Chair- 
man of Northumberland County 
Council and Chancellor of the Uni- 
versity of Durham. The Duchess [d. 
1913) was Lady Edith Campbell, 
daughter of the Duke of Argyll. 

Nunn, Thomas Hancock (1859-1937). 
Member of the Charity Organisation 
Society, a Poor Law Guardian and 
member of the 1905 Royal Commis- 
sion on the Poor Law! signed the 
Majority Report. A pioneer in the 
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development of voluntary Councils of 
Social Welfare. 

O’Brien, William (1852-1928). The 
Irish nationalist hnd journalist, M.P. 
for Cork, 1910-18; his wife was a 
Frenchwoman, Sophie Raflralovich. 

O’Conor Don, Charles Owen, “the 
O’Conor Don ’’ (1838-1906). Irish 
landowner and Liberal politician, 
M.P. for Roscommon, 1860-80; 
member of many Government Com- 
mittees and Commissions. 

Olivier, Sydney (1859-1943), Baron 
Olivier. Lifelong friend of Sidney 
Webb, whom he met first as a young 
civil servant in the Colonial Office. 
One of the seven Fabian Essayists and 
a pillar of the early Fabian Society. 
Acting Governor and later Governor 
of Jamaica (1907-13); wrote White 
Capital and Coloured Labour, and 
other books on the problems of native 
emancipation. In the 1924 Labour 
Government Olivier was Secretary of 
State for India. 

Ollivant, Alfred (1874-1927). 
Novelist, earlier held commission in 
Royal Artillery. His best-known work 
is Owd Bob (1898). 

Owen, Robert (1770-1858). The great 
educationalist, factory reformer and 
Socialist. Beatrice was unsympathetic 
to Owen for the greater part of her 
life, disliking both his millennialism 
and his ideals of producers’ co-opera- 
tion — which she did not accept as 
a practical possibility until her visit 
to the U.S.S.R. See the criticism 
of Owen in The ■ History of Trade 
Unionism. 

Paget, Family of. John Paget, J_.P. 
(1811-98), is the best illustration 
of Beatrice’s point. He was son of 
Thomas Paget of Humberstone in 
Leicestershire, but came to London, 
became a metropolitan police magis- 
trate for 25 years and a London club- 
man. Another Leicester John Paget 
(1808-92) became a landowner and 
distinguished agriculturist in Hun- 

Pankhurst, Emmeline {d. 1928). The 
leader of the militant suffragettes. 
Earlier (with her husband. Dr. Pank- 
hurst) a strong Fabian and pacifist; 
later a violent supporter of the first 
world war. 

Parker, Sir Gilbert (1862-1932). 


Canadian-born traveller and novelist, 
author of The Seats of the Mighty, 
etc., M.P. for Gravesend, 1900-18. 
Chairman of Imperial South African 
Association and of Small Ownership 
Committee; at the beginning of the 
first world war was in charge of 
British publicity in U.S.A. 

Parry, Sir Charles Hubert 
Hastings (1848-1918). The com- 
poser; Professor of Music at Oxford, 
1899-1908. His wife, Maud, was an 
enthusiast for “ left wing ’’ causes. 

Passmore Edwards, John (1823- 
1911). Philanthropist, Radical and 
pacifist; in his early days a Chartist 
and editor of an Anti-Corn Law 
League journal, later edited the £cho 
(first halfpenny newspaper) from 1876 
to 1896 and became President of the 
London Reform Union. Founded 
free libraries, hospitals, convalescent 
homes and supported many Radical 
causes; declined a knighthood. 

Patten -MacDougall, Sir James 
(1849-1919). Barrister and civil 
servans^ tgal secretary to Lord Advo- 
cate, i8fi6, 1892, 1894; Vice-Presi- 
dent, Scotdsh Local Government 
Board, 1904-9, and Deputy Clerk 
Register for Scotland, 1909-19. 
Member of the 1905 Royal Commis- 
sion on the Poor Law. 

Pearson, Sir Cyril Arthur (i866- 
1921). One of the makers of modern 
popular journalism, founded Pear- 
son s Weekly in 1890 and the Haily 
Express in 1900. In 1912, having be- 
come blind, he retired from journal- 
ism, founded St. Dunstan’s and 
devoted himself to promoting the 
welfare of the blind. 

Pease, Edward R. (1857- ). One of 

the founders of the Fabian Society, 
which held its earliest meeting in his 
rooms. He was General Secretary of 
the Society between i88g and 1914, 
and its Honorary Secretary both 
before and after that date, retiring 
finally in 1939. See Pease, History of 
the Fabian Society. 

Peel, Hon. Arthur George Villiers 
(1868- « )• A descendant of Sir 

Robert Peel; a Treasury clerk who 
afterwards wroje biography and 
political works; a governor of the 
London School of Economics. 

Perks, Sir Robert William (1849- 
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1934)1 “ Imperial Perks Railway 
engineer and lawyer; Wesleyan 
(Treasurer of the Wesleyan Twen- 
tieth-Century Million Fund); Liberal 
M.P., 1852-1910. Perks, the Founder 
and Treasurer of the Liberal League, 
was the wire-puller par excellence of 
the Liberal Imperialist group (the 
“ Limps ”) formed by Haldane and 
his friends; but the Webbs did not 
find him congenial. 

Perry, Sir Edwin Cooper (1856- 
1938). The distinguished physician, 
consultant to Guy’s Hospital. Much 
intei-ested in the University of Lon- 
don, of which he was Vice-Chancellor, 
1917- 19, and thereafter Principal 
Officer. 

Perthes, Friedrich Christoph 
(1772-1843). German Liberal and 
Nationalist, who founded a famous 
publishing house at Gotha. Justus 
Perthes, the geographical publisher, 
was his uncle. 

Phelps, Lancelot Ridley (1853- 
1936). Fellow and Tutor of Oriel 
College, Oxford, and Provost, 1914- 
1929. Interested in social reform; a 
Poor Law Guardian and member of 
the C.O.S. and of the 1905 Royal 
Commission on the Poor Law. 

Phillimore,’ Mrs. Lucy (“ Lion ”), 
nk Fitzpatrick. Wife of R. C. Philli- 
more. A prominent member of the 
Fabian Society and associated with 
many causes. 

Phillimore, Robert Charles (1871- 
1919). Eldest son of the first Lord 
Phillimore, one of the rich young 
adherents of the Webbs in their early 
work. Member of L.C.C. for Dept- 
ford, 1898-1910 and 1913-19, 

Phillips, Marion (1881-1932). Aus- 
tralian-born, she came to the London 
School of Economics and became an 
investigator for the 1905 Royal Com- 
mission on the Poor Law; then took I 
up work in the Labour movement, 
and became in 1918 Chief Woman 
Officer to the reorganised Labour 
Party. 

Playne, Arthur (1843-1913). Coun- 
try squire and owner of a cloth mill in 
Gloucestershire, married “lo Beatrice’s 
third sister, Mary. 

Plunkett, Sir Horace Curzon 
(1834-1932). The great promoter of 
the Irish Co-operative movement; 


founded in 1894 the Irish Agricul- 
tural Organisation Society. M.P. for 
Dublin County, 1S92-1900, and 
Commissioner fov the Congested 
Districts Board,* Ireland, 1891-1918. 
In later years Plunkett became a much 
closer friend of the Webbs and took 
them for their first ride in an aero- 
plane. 

Pollock, Sir Frederick (1843-1937). 
The distinguished judge and legal 
authority, editor for many years of 
the La<m Reports. Member of the 1891 
Royal Commission on Labour. 

Power, Dr. W. H. Doctor and public 
healtb specialist. Chief Medical Officer 
to the Local Government Board until 
1907. 

PoYNDER, Sir John Poynder Dickson, 
later Lord Islington (1S69-1936). 
Tory landowner and politician, mem- 
ber of L.C.C. (Moderate), 1898-1904, 
M.P. for Chippenham, 1892-1910; 
held various minor offices. His wife 
was Anne, daughter of Lord Napier 
of Magdala. 

Preston - Thomas, Herbert. Civil 
servant in Local Government Board; 
entered the service in 1839, and in 
1894 was appointed Inspector under 
the Poor Law. 

Price, Sir Robert John (1834-1926). 
Liberal M.P. for East Norfolk, 189a- 
1918, 

Pringle, Rev, John Christian (1872- 
1938). For many years secretary to the 
Charity Organisation Society; during 
1902-9 was assistant curate in East 
End parish. Expert investigator (on 
distress due to unemployment) to 
1903 Royal Commission on the Poor 
Law. 

Prothero, Sir George Walter 
(1848-1922). The historian; Pro- 
fessor of History at Edinburgh 
University, 1894-99; editor of the 
Cambridge Historical Series and co- 
editor of the Cambridge Modem 
History-, a member of the British 
Peace Delegation, 1919. Best known 
to Beatrice, however, as the editor 
of the Quarterly Re'vie’w. His wife 
was Mary Frances Butler, daughter 
of the Bishop of Meath; they had a 
lar^e circle of literary, scientific and 
political friends. 

Provis, Sir Samuel Butler (1S43- 
1926), Lawyer and civil servant; 
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Permanent Secretary to Local Govern- 
ment Board, 1898—1910. Member of 
1905 Royal Commission on the Poor 

Pycroft, Ella. Social , worker, worked 
with Beatrice in her early days as 
a rent collector for St. Katharine’s 
Buildings. (See My Apprenticeship.) 
Subsecjuently turned her attention to 
education and became chief organiser 
of domestic economy under the 
Technical Education Board of the 

L. C.C. 

Ramsay, Sir William (1852-1916). 
Chemist, Professor of Chemistry at 
University College, London, 1887- 
1912. In 1904 he received the Nobel 
Prize for chemistry. 

Rathbones. The great Liverpool family 
of merchants and philanthropists, 
founded by William Rathbone (1757- 
1809), whose son William (1787- 
1868) was Mayor of Liverpool and a 
great benefactor of education. The 
late Eleanor Rathbone, the protagon- 
ist of family allowances, was grand- 
daughter to the second William, and 
the family includes many well-known 

Raw, Nathan (1866-1940). Doctor 
and tuberculosis expert; M.P. (Tory) 
for Wavertree, 1918-22. Head of 
various asylums and hospitals, O.C. 
first Western General Hospital, Lan- 
cashire. 

Redesdale, Algernon Bertram 
Freeman - Mitford (1837-1916), 
first Baron Redesdale, diplomatist and 

M. P. 

Redmond, John Arthur (1851- 
1918). The Irish Nationalist, leader 
first of the Parnellites and then of the 
reunited Nationalist Party from 1900 
to his death. 

Reeves, William Pember (1857- 
1932). Director of the London School 
of Economics, 1908-19. Reeves was a 
New Zealander who became Minister 
of Labour, Education and Justice in 
the colony, and resigned to come 
to London as Agent-General; from 
1905 to 1909 he was its High Com- 
missioner. Socialist and Fabian, wrote 
books on State experiments in Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand, etc., father 
of Amber Blanco White. His wife, 
nde Magdalen Stuart Robison, was 
a social investigator, author of the 


famous Round About a Pound a 
Weeh 

Reid, Robert Threshie, later Lord 
Loreburn (1846-1923). Lawyer and 
Liberal politician; Lord Chancellor, 
1905-16. 

Rhodes, Cecil (1853-1902). Rhodes of 
South Africa, whose estate founded 
the Rhodes Scholarships. Though 
they did not take the pacifist line 
during the Boer War, the Webbs 
never accepted Rhodes’ imperialism. 

Richards, Henry Charles, K.C. 
(1851-1905). Lawyer; Tory M.P. for 
Finsbury from 1895, had previously 
fought hard against Bradlaugh at 
Northampton; freijuent speaker in 
favour of the Constitution. 

Ripon, Frederick Oliver Robinson, 
2nd Marquess of (1852-1925). Large 
landowner in Yorkshire and Liberal 
politician, friend of RosebeiT; at one 
time Liberal leader in the House of 
Lords. He married Constance Gladys, 
widow of the Earl of Lonsdale. 

Ritchie, Charles Thomson, Baron 
Ritchie (1838-1906). Tory politician, 
M.P. from 1874 onwards, held various 
Government posts, rising to Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, 1902-3. As 
President of the I-ocal Government 
Board (1886-92) played a consider- 
able part in the formation of the 
London County Council. 

Roberts, Sir Owen (1835-1915). 
Magistrate; Clerk for torty years to 
the Worshipful Company of Cloth- 
founders, and thereafter its Master; 
Lieutenant for the City of London 
and High Sheriff of Carnarvonshire. 

Robertson, John G. (1867-1933). 
Professor of German language and 
Literature, University of London. 

Robinson, Sir Frederic Lacy (1840- 
1911). Inland Revenue official, 1857- 
1902, during his last ten years 
Deputy Chairman of the Commis- 
sioners. Thereafter member of L.C.C. 
(Moderate). 

Robinson, Sir Henry Augustus 
(1857-1927). Vice-President, Local 
Government Board for Ireland, from 
1898 until its abolition. Member of 
1905 Royal (Sommission on the Poor 

Robinson, Joseph Armitage (1858- 
1933). Churchman and author. Pro- 
fessor of Divinity at Cambridge, 
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